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PREFACE. 



Anothsb sheaf of tliotiglits we now bind for the reader's gamer 
^for the great Haryest. As the years roll on, and the seasons 
revolye, the froits ripen and are gathered. So is it with a Serial 
such as onrs. Growth is its grand law, and by its fertility must it 
be judged. Intentions do not suffice ; nor will " flexure and low 
bending *' secure acceptance, if worth be wanting. The years hare 
already borne witness to "the place, degree, and form** of our 
literary efforts, and by this time the objects of our Magazine are, 
or should be, sufficiently well known. 

'^ As manj arrows, loosed aevwal wajs, 
Fly to one mark; 

As maaj several ways meet in one town ; 
As many fresh streams ran to one self-same sea; 
As many lines close in the dial's centre: 
So** 

do all our auns and exertions tend to the excitement of the reflective 
spirit in man, the awakening of the intellect to effort, the stirring 
up of the powers of thought, that thejr may all co-operate in the 
inyestigation of all subjects for the attainment of truth, and for the 
adyancement of the mmd's own capacities. The following review 
of the contents of the pages now submitted to the reader s notice 
seems all that is needful to commend them to the judicious. 

An undiminished interest has been felt and shown in the Debate 
department in all its divisions. Keen, logical, vigorous thinking, 
well-linked and terse expressions, closely serried facts, and acute 
yet kindly opposition, have been displayed in the consideration of 
the various miportant questions which have been submitted to the 
ordeal of controversy. The sensible advice of Plato — "Do not 
quarrel about subjects, but discuss them " — ^has, we think, been 
followed in our pages with some effect. The Topic has been success- 
ful in bringing out the ardour of disputation, and producing some 
well- sustained specimens of concisely expressed thought upon 
several of the more immediate subjects of debate which thepassmg 
months have furnished. Several contributions of high value have 
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had a place assigned to them iil the Essayist, The Poetic Section 
has brought into the permanence of type not a few specimens of 
ideas touched with Castaly's dews, or breathing with the perfumes 
of Parnassus. The Bevietoer has been conducted, as far as possible, 
upon the same impartial plan as heretofore of sf>eaking the ii*uth in 
love of all books brought under inspection — judging and determining 
the merits of their execution, and their special adaptability to attain 
their object, rather than adjudicating upon the peculiar tenets held 
by the authors compared with the critics. The Inquirer has been 
freely opened, ana we are happy to note not only the general 
ingenuousness of the queries proposed, but abo the mgenuity and 
intelligence of many of the answers — ^in great part contributed by 
the general body of our readers. Our lAterary Notes have been 
at onoe concise and copious; they form a brief summary of the 
chief ma<^rs that have had the power to stir the book-loving world. 
The Societies* Section, though second to none in importance, has, 
we are afeaid, had less justice done to it. If brevity were more 
studied by our contributing friends, this section would be richer 
and more valuable. We give thb " word to the wise** 

Some of our contributors have been casual; some have but 
recently been placed upon our roll ; others have been co-labourers 
with us for years. The acceptance which their labours have met 
with from our readers and the critical j^ress is matter of high 
gratification [to us]. The unpayable ^titude of heartfelt thaiura 
IS due to all who have aided our exertions by act, or voice, or pen 
— to our known and xmknown helpers alike — ^in the attempt to tirain 
our fellow-men to a sincere and earnest search for liruth. 

It is no part of our aim or business to persuade our readers either 
to quit or foUow any sptecial creeds, canons, or opinions ; we wish 
to culture, in all, a loving reverence for truth— ^e mistress of a 
right life— without reference to the number of those who throng 
her temples and follow h^ behests. Opinion we regard as valuable 
only when it has been farmed after dehberaite and honest examina- 
tion—after an inquisitive, rigid, and impartial criticism of all that 
can be best said on all sides of a subject. Our mission is strictly 
educative, not propagandic. We have no speeial t^iets to impress 
on any mind, and we desire that each human soul should regard 
truth as " the pearl of great price," and search £6r it " as for hid 
lareasure." G^ruth is the highest, best, and holiest gift of heaven ; 
— ^may it be ours to become sucoessfal inquirers as to how, where^ 
or wherein it may be found. 
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SOCEATES. 

SocBATEs, the son of Sophrouiscus, a sculptor of repute, and of 
" the noble-minded midwife Phaenarete,"* was bom m the deme 
(township) of Alopece, a suburb of the city of Athens, on the 5th 
day of the month Thargelipn, in the year 468 B.C. (Olympiad 
Lxxvii. 4). He had an elder brother by the motJier's side, named 
Patrocles. He was himself of strictly Attic descent, being of the 
tribe of Antiochis, and of the geiM (clan) Dsedalidee. His family, 
though po<5r and humbly circumstanced!, was good and old. Of 
his early life little or nothmg is known. The highest charm of modem 
biography, — ^its detail of private particulars and of personal charac- 
teristics, — waB seldom consciously imparted by ancient authors 
to their work^. Individual and domestic existence formed a theme 
too lowly, and the daily routine of life was too petW to merit 
record in the enduring pages which they wrote. Inference can 
lend but little help in nUing up the foreground of a sketch of 
the hfe of Socrates. Doubtlessly the sculptor's doors would wear 
the usual ornaments of olive, indicative of the birth of a son, on 
that springtide morning when he first puled in the nurse's arms. 
On the tenth, or name-day, gossips would assemble roimd the 
hearth, and the celebration feast would be at once* fitting and Choice. 
The \aXa (lullahy) would be sung over hiih, the /xop/ioXv»c£cov 
{Jmgahoo) wonld be used to frighten him to quietness, and a honied 
sponge would sometimes tickle his palate when it was inconvenient 
to attend otherwise to the wants of his babyhood. The public 
regbtrar would get notice of the father's intention of bringing him 
np, and he would grow in stature as the months fiew past. 

The years of chfldhood being spent, the mother's and the nurse's 
special care would be exchanged for the labours of the pedagogue, 
the schoolmaster, and the gymnast. That he received the ordinary 
education within reach of the Athenians we know,t but there is no 
reason for supposing that in his youth he had any superior ad- 
vantages. The law enjoined that the children of citizens shoidd be 

• Plato's •* Tlwwtetes," par. 1 7. t Kato'i « Crito," par. 12. 

TOL. IV, B 
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instmcted ia grammar, music, and gymnastics ; grammar included 
the arts of reading and writing, a little history, and some elocu- 
tion ; music was used as a generic name for intellectual eulture, e.g,, 
philosophy, poetry, rhythm, melody of speech, voice, and song-tone, 
as well as the empiric use of the lyre, the flute, the pipe, and choral 
singing y gymnastics was a syi^eHiatic course of pHysieal traiaing in 
all those- i^to whidi 

'* Brace the nerres, or make the limbs alert, 
And mix elastic force with firmness hard.'' 

Prom six to sixteen this process of education would most probably, 
as was then usual, go on ; for the jealous watchfulness of the law 
was superadded to natural affection to secure the proper upbring- 
ing of the young. Bodily strength, intellect, and taste, haying thus 
been, in some measure, subjected to culture, as his father was 
not wealthy, it became necessary to decide upon a profession for 
him. It was at length — some authors say, against his own wiU— r- 
determined that he should follow his father's business ; and hence 
limon, the Syllograph, speaks of him as 

** The stone chipper, 

The reasoning legislator, the enchanter 

Of an the Greeks.'' 

The labours of apprenticeship would ocor^ some years closely. 

On attaining his eighteenth year he would be enrolled among 

i^e citizen Ej^hi (persons of age) ; would receive a spear and 

buckler from the State, and would, according to law,, take oath, that 

he would never disgrace his armour, desert, revolt, or damage his 

country, but would conform to the religion, and endeavour to 

extend the dominion of Athens, defend its laws, maintain its rights, 

fight, and if need be, die, for his country. The Uphebi were 

the guardians of the bounds of Athens, and performed the duties of 

an internal police during the two years whicn elapsed between that 

enrolment and their introduction to their fellow-burghers and their 

registration €ic dvdpaQ (among the men). At twenty the Athenians 

were emancipated* from the government of parents and guardians, 

and became subject to the laws alone. They then became men in 

the civic sense, and were free to make their way in the world 

as best they might or could. He appears to have devoted himself 

witii some earnestness and industry, for a time, to his business as a 

sculptor, an art which: in the luxurious age of Pericles was both 

remunerative and popular. Pausanius (ctVc. 170 i..D.)j, the geographer 

(in the " JPeriegesis, or Itinerary of Greece," book i.), reports, that 

when he visited Athens a statue of Mercury, and a group of the 

Graces, clothed in flowing drapery, were preserved ana shown 

on the walls of the Acropolis as ms work. It is believed that 

his father died shortly after the majority of Socrates. He left him 

an inheritance of eighty mina (about £320) ; but this he lost hj 

the treachery of the trustee, and he was compelled to earn his 

bread by the ezereise of his professional skill; odotentiiig himself, 
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^^erer, wiib doia^ enough to proetire a siaiple sabsifltenee, 
siEEted to }m unaaQtbitiotts me ; and deroting^ liifl wkok l^ure to 
the perusal of i^ the aecessifole wosks of the aaeieiit j)hilosopheYS, 
or in list^Bg^to those teachers of wisdom who firom time to time 
visited Athens. Thk greedj thizst for knowledge attracted, it 
is siud^ HiQ notice of Crito, awealtJ^ Athenian, subsequently both a 
disciple and a friend of the reflective statuary, who sixpplied 
Soerates with the means of enltkatin|^ his talents, aad of paying for 
tibe instroctions of those who taught the various aecomplishments^ of 
Ike m Athens. He is reported, toDugh this is thought improbable, to 
liare beea one of the students and auditors of Anaxaeovas. Under 
Ardli^Euia he- studied physics ; fiyenus of Paros, a famous elegist, 
tanght him poesy; Theoii^re, of Gyrene,, eaye him lessons in 
geemetry ; he ma^ have seen Zeno, and must have been acquainted 
with his system of dialecties; the art of eloquence was expounded 
to him by Prodicua ; the ethical and political uses of musie were 
corded to him! by X^mion ^ and even in his old age he " put himself 
to adiool '* under KoiHias, an eminent and highly cultured musician, 
to acqucre the power of playing on the lyve. Though all hia life 
professmg to know nothiftg, he was ia reality possessed of the most 
eneydbpeedie store of infcnmiaticm of any Greek. This is abundantly 
pffOYen, not more imm. the felicity than by the range of his illustra- 
tions, and the fearless readEinesa with which he met all men on their 
own ground. 

A^^mst these traditiena regarding the teachers, and this remark 
about the acquired knowledge of S^rates, the ironic humihty with 
which, in Xenophon's "Syn^osium," he confesses himself to be only 
"self-taught in philosophy," does not really militate, eyen if inter* 
prctecb in> the most hieraHy serious sense. He drew the yital 
dements of his ^lalosophic system frook no predecessor. He struck 
(mt a pathwi^ in the maze of speculatioa jS>r himself. He had every 
light to advance a ckim to originality. " He taught that man has 
to discoY^^ and recognize in kitmelfwhtLt is the ri^t and the good; 
and that thi9 ri^bt and good are in ^eir nature universal. Socrates 
is celebrated as a teacher of morality, but we should rather call him 
the tm^enfor of morality,"^— 4f we daf e say that any ^naa^ iavented 
l^t which Ged^ at mst impressed on the heart,, and afcerwarda 
^:pressed in His law,, whieh, howerer, was th^Jt only revealed to the 
H^Nrews. But hold 1 this is crii^isn, not biography. Let us return. 

Marriaffe was directly enjoined as a duty due to the Gk>ds and 
the State bjf every Gre^ wlio had attained the fuU development and 
vigouir of nis {^vj^ecal being. Abstinence from it was discoun- 
tenanced, and no man was permitted to exercise important political 
fanetione, to manage pubHe. trusts, or to r^ulate national affairs, 
unless he had given proof of his attachment to the State by placing 
himself in such velatsons aa to be likely to contribute to the in^ease of 
ifta citizens^ and had tied hims^, by the bands of conjugal or parental 
affection, to his country. We have no certain information as to 

* Hegel's " Philosopliy: of ffistoryj^part ii. sect. ii. chap. 3, 
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the date of the marriage of Socrates. Solon thought thirty-five the 
best age for the marriage of males, Aristotle thirty-seven, Plato 
and Hesiod thirty ; and it is the impression of scholars that " the 
usual age for men was thirty, and for women twenty years." We 
may safely infer that Socrates was married between 438 and 433 B.C. 
His first wife is said to have been Myrto, daughter of Aristides 
(the Just), who was at that time a widow. This is probable, 
though some classicists dispute the story a^ weH as explicitly 
contradict the grosser tale, which affirms that Socrates had two 
wives at once. We know that he was married to the ill-reputed 
Xantippe, nqto the synonym for a shrew. We are inclined to believe . 
that calumny has had a large share in the making of this unpleasing 
characterization ; for Xenophon* gives a dialogue in which Socrates 
pleads affectionately in her favour with Lamprocles, his eldest son, 
who had indulged in some peevish anger towards her ; and Lam- 
procles denies no one of her claims to his regard which his father 
presses upon him. He does, indeed, speak of her ill-temper ; and 
Socrates does not directly deny it. In tne " Symposium," too, when 
he is bantered by Antisthenes about her passionate violence, Socrates 
good-humouredly breaks a jest about it, and changes the subject. 

Active life opens upon Socrates in the shape of military service— 
which every Athenian was bound to give on demand — between the 
ages of twenty and forty, when he was about thirty-seven. 

The Peloponnesian War began in 431 B.C., and lasted for twenty- 
seyen years ; that is, till within five years of the close of the life of 
Socrates. The story of that eventful contest has been narrated with 
such artistic grace by Thucydides, and that narration has been trans- 
ferred with such singular fidelity from the Greek original into 
English, by Hobbes — besides being retold with all aid and illustra- 
tion from comparison of ancient writers and extensive scholarship 
by Mitford, Thirlwall, and Grote — that there is no need for inter- 
polating the merest sketch of the cause, events, and termination of 
it in the present paper. We shall therefore only notice the circum- 
stances in which Socrates took a part— of which we have accounts 
in the "Apology" and in the "Symposium" of Plato, &c. 

Potidsea, a town in Macedonia, colonized by Corinthians, but 
tributary to Athens, revolted against the dominion of that city — at 
the instigation of their mother-city, and with the connivance of the 
other states in the Peloponnesus — the south and peninsular, mul- 
berry-leaf shaped part of Greece, now called the Morea, In th^ 
campaign agamst it Socrates performed military service as an 
hoplite — a heavily-armed soldier. There ♦he endured the severe 
intensity of a Thracian winter, bare-foot, and clad only in his ordi- 
nary dress, sustaining hunger uncomplainingly, and out-doing most 
in the endutanpe of fatigue. In the engagement there, he dis- 
tinguished himself by his valour, by defending Alcibiades— who 
himself tells the story — when fallen and wounded, and thus 8p.vinir 
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h\B life and arms. The prize for courage, though acknowledgedly 
due to Socrates, was conferred, at his request, on Alcibiades, that 
he might he encouraged to merit well of his country in her hours of 
danger a^ain. 

At Delium, a town on the coast of Boeotia, a territory north of 
Attica, when the Athenians, under Laches, were defeated, 424 B.C., 
Socrates fought bravely, and retreated reluctantly. Xenophon, the 
historian, was thrown from his horse and disabled. Socrates, as 
.^eas 

^Did from the flames of Troj upon bis shoolden 
The old AncMses bear," 

caught him up, and carried him beyond the reach of danger. 
Alcibiades was there, mounted, and kept between Socrates and the 
enemy to cover his retreat. This valour in saving life is far more 
glorious than if he had stood 

** Companionless, spreading destruction abroad." 

The courage of kindliness is preferable to the bravery of carnage. 
The above two incidents are related with due enthusiasm by 
Alcibiades in Plato's *' Symposium," which has been beautifully trans- 
lated by Shelley. 

Amphipolis, one of the most important commercial towns in the 
Athenian possessions in the north of the Egsean Sea (Archipelago), 
colonized in 437 B.C., was seized by Brasidas, a Lacedemonian 
general, in 424 B.C. ; and an expedition was .sent out from Athens, 
under Cleon, for its recovery. Socrates, though beyond the years 
when he was legally bound to do service, was present and active. 
The affair was unsuccessful ; and Socrates returned to the more 
congenial pursuits of peace. 

We have, in the preceding paragraphs, anticipated chronology, 
and must now revert to prior events. At what time Socrates became 
the public controversialist of Athens it is impossible to determine 
accurately — nor is it rei^uisite ; the manner, and in great measure 
the matter, of his teachmg we know ; and these things are to us 
much more precious than a mere knowledge of the time at which he 
began his mission. 

Athens was at this time indeed — as Pericles affirmed — "the 
Bchool of Greece." Though burnt by Xerxes only twelve years 
before the birth of Socrates, it had — under the administrations of 
Themistocles, Cimon, and Pericles — been so rebuilt, as to have com- 
pelled the admiration of succeeding ages. Its streets, it is true, 
were ill laid out, and its private houses mediocre ; but its public 
edifices and temples were witnesses at once of Attic taste, genius, 
skill, munificence,' and magnificence. The Acropolis, temple- 
crowned and sculpture-crowded, rose in the centre. The Parthenon 
and the ErRstheum were there, and between them the colossal statue 
of Athena Promachos (first in fight) threw the gleam of its helmet and 
the flash of its spear from sea-board to wall. The Areopagus, with " 
law-engraven walls, is there too ; and on it the wise men of the state 
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hold counsel and give judgment in presenee of thQ citizens — ^th^i 
numbering abofiit 140,000. The Oardens of IllyBiis margined the 
riyer oii tne city side, and the long widk stretched down to the three 
harbour towns, where, by the commercial enterprise of her citizens, 
Athens had gathered me precioaB things ot' all known laods; 
jGymnaeia, Agorai (market places), and public halls were anmeroms, 
«ad, in or near these, assemblies were frequent ; for the people wese 
notoriocis gossips and newsmoiigerB, inT«terate talkers, aa^ts ait 
scandal, and anxious about nothing so much as " either to tell or to 
hear some new thing/' Athesis had an annual revenue of about 
£200,000 ; and its public offices were filled with functionaries who 
looked keenly, if not weU, after their afiairs. Pericles, Akibiades, 
I^icias, Cleon, Ac, were, in the time of Socrates, among its 
lawgivers and rulers ; Herodotus, Xenophon, and Thucydides com- 
posed history ; -^schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides produced the 
masterpieces of Greet tragechr ; and the satiric humour of Aristo- 
phanes vented itself in comedy ; the sculptures of Phidias, CaUi- 
carates, and Mnesicles, the paintings of Parr basins, and the oratkms 
of Lysiaa amd Isocrates, excited and delighted the peo{de ; while ihe 
Sopt&ists walked in pompous grandiosity, making a parade of thek* 
knowledge amongst the wondering crowds of the Atheniaa papa- 
laoe. Wealth, luxury, energy, intellectual inquisitiven^s, wit, oon- 
versational urbanity, and immense power ot quibble and quarrd^ 
abounded in Athens. It was an age of genend intermedoiemeixt 
and mutual interference. Worderaft and statecraft were oon- 
founded and intertangled ; and logic-chop^n^ was more indms- 
triously and artisiicaUy studied than stone-chi^pn^ — as the Sophists 
sikeeriogly called sculpture. Socrates chose iiis hfe's aim well, and 
fitted it excellently to the spirit of his age. Among talkers, he 
too would talk — but with a purpose ; among a dramatically-inclined 
people he would wim attention by the quick-cued dialogue of every- 
day life ; among ^e critical, he too would criticize — but amoag 
pretenders he would not be <xne. Talk, with him, was thought made 
vital— it was the gymnastic training o£ Keason. T^th has beldam 
or ever had st^*ner or stranger devotee among mai. 

There he goes — squab, rotund, ungainly, and protuberant of 
paunch; snub-nosed, ox-eyed, thick-kppei burly-headed, broad- 
browed, with a nape of the neck Hke a butdier's ; bare-foot, shabbily 
dressed, almost satyr-like ; mean-looking, rode, virtuous ; in each 
affair measuring all wisdom by its last results. A hero unr^ned in 
speech, yet with a witchery of tongue, a keenness of logic, a readiness 
of wit, a pungency of style, and skill in exciting intellectual activity, 
unequalled in Athens. In contented poverty, yet haughty indie- 
pendence ; in public converse distiuguifihed — even amid crowds of 
Sophists and profeesional haranguers — for striking originalii^ and 
appropriateness to time, place, a^ subject, he passes 1& life m ike 
aelt'-imposed task of teaching and suggesting top^ of thou^tto any 
and every one who chooses to listen. ^* H« was constantly m public ; 
for he went in the morning to tiie proiii£»ades and the gymnasia ; 
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1^ ike time when the market-placefi were ftdl, he wbb to be aetat m 
ikem ; and the rest of the day he was where he was Hkely to meet 
the greatest number of people. He was ge&eralfy engaged in ^b- 
course/'* and every now and again there quivered out from his lips, 
in his usual shrewd, broad, buffeting style of speech some daunt- 
lessly bold inquiry into the innermost nature of things ; or glances 
into the more momentous speculations which referred to the moral 
aspects of his age. There was a manly oourafleeciBness about the 
way in which he stalked about in Athens ; as Aristophaiies toid, 

" With stEt«}j «tnit along the streetB, mitSi eyes askance and modnng, 
Proad to be poor, though destitute of either shoe or trtocking.** 

Ameipsias, tootf erem while ridioxdiag him, is obliged to ^oniess — 

" This worthy man, 
Though De*er ee hnngiy, never flatters anj one.** 

What singular seductiveness of manner, of bonhommie, mingled with 
irony ! What strange sympathies must his have been, who knit to 
himself the affections of the wealthy, the beautiful, the noble, the 
iDtellectual, and the young! Seizing and transporting with the 
fervour of passion aliKe tne wise Euripides, luxurious Alcibiades, 
spiritual Plato, en^usiast Xenophon, fair, fraU, but intellectual 
Aspasia, and the coy decoy Theodota 1 Yes I this is the man of whom 
the Pythia of the Delphic oracle has made this declaration — 
" Sophocles is wise, Euripides is wiser, but the wisest of aH men is 
Socrates !** Had this Pythic and pithy compliment any influence 
upon his mind in inclining him to make the inscription on the temple 
at Delphi — " tnow thyself** — the text of his philosophy P 

One means only have we now of ascertaining the date of his public 
awostolate in favour of morality, i.e., the production of "The 
ulouds." In the spnug of 423 B.C., at the Dionysian festival, when 
Athens was filled with tribute-bringers from all parts of Greece and 
the islands of the ^gean, this play was first performed. Prior to 
this, therefore, Socrates must Imve acquired sufficient notoriety to 
be singled out as a fit obiect for theatrical caricature, and been of 
Biark enough to make a taking subject. Of the moral signification 
of this play we have already spoken, J and have attempted to supply 
a readmg consistent with the known friendediip of Socrates and 
Aristophanes, and the hatred of both for the Sophists and their 
demoralized disciples ; and to that interpretation we still adhere. 
Iluit the play unmtentionally operated against Socrates, when the 
jealous MeletuB — well bitten by the satire of bolii Aristophanes and 
Socrates, and therefore well acquainted with both — took from it, 
hy suggestion, the grounds of an accusation against the burgher of 
Alopece, it would be unwise to deny ; though it was, we are sure, 
intended to hit harder against Euripides, Theramenes, Critias, 

• XenophoD*s " Memorahilia,** I. i. 10. 

'\ Diogenes Laertius, " Socrates,** is. 

^ BrUish CorUrovereiaUst, May, 1860, p. 290. 
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Prodicus, and Alcibiades — ^who is specially and poignantly touched 
in the body of the drama — ^than against him whom, in that very 
comedy, Anstophanes makes the chorus address thus : — 

" Pradent man, who longest tbrongh ua to be trae wisdom's phoenix, 
Happiness will be your lot in Athens and among all the Hellenics; 
For yonVe a noble memory, careful thoaght, and good inrention, 
Patience dwells within yoor soul, and cold jon never mention; 
Ton walk or stand, and never tire, and are nnawed bj hunger, 
Wine, plaj, and glattonj. jou shun, and leave to those far yoonger. 
With word and deed and sage advice jou artfully bamboozle; 
And prove it best for everj man that nothing he shoold use ill/' * 

Before 423 B.C., then, Socrates must have been teaching ; and so 
teaching, though improfessionally and improfessedly, as to have 
acquired a wide reputation for eccentricity of manner, curious mul- 
tifariousness of lore, and strange notions of man and his highest 
happiness ; and we know that tms comedy made no alteration in his 
conduct, but that he went about fearlessly and actively as ever, 
braving the scorn of men with itching ears ; and, with impassive 
fimmess, working the work before him, despite of the misconstruc- 
tions of men. 

Pericles died in 429 B.C. Cleon, Nicias, and Alcibiades then became 
competitors for supremacy in Athens. Cleon was rash, blustering, 
talkative, and atheistic; Nicias, cold, timid, superstitious, and 
reserved ; Alcibiades, egotistic, versatile, wealthy, eloquent, ambi- 
tious. In their contests Socrates took no part. Cleon fell at 
Amphipolis, 422 B.C. ; Nicias perished in Syracuse, 413 B.C. ; Alci- 
biades, after Cleon's death, became a leading politician, but was 
scarcely deemed trustworthy, and popular fear and jealousy kept 
Athens on the rack about his liking and doings. He was suspected, 
charged with wishing to establish a democracy, recalled from a 
command he had received in Sicily, 415 B.C., fled in fear of injus- 
tice, was restored .to citizenship in 407 B.C., was superseded next 
?ear, went into exile, and was assassinated at Bisanthe, in the 
'hracian Chersonesus, 404 B.C. Socrates opposed the expedition 
against Sicily, as unjust ; and the sorrow in wnich it closed seemed 
to make good his auguries. 

In this interval the victory of Arginusae, 406 B.C., occurred. 

* That we are so far right in oar conjectore regarding this drama may be 
farther inferred from the fact that, though the comedy was popular with the 
people, the judges awarded the prize to Oratinos, *' the wine-bibber," who contested 
with Aristophanes and Amepsias, both of whom had placed Socrates amongst their 
dramatis persona. As these judges were specially appointed to decide upon the 
merits of each drama critically, there can be little doi^bt that defects in character- 
ization — so palpable in their nature as those regarding Socrates — ^must, notwith- 
standing the wit of the dialogue and comicality of the incidents, have been the 
cause of the failure. Aristophanes himself thought it the best of his pieces; and 
as he lived till after the trial and death of Socrates, it is not likely that he would 
have remained in that opinion, had it been through other cause than a misunder- 
standing of its meaning that his friend had been treated to hemlock by the State. 
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Near these l^iree islands the Athenians conquered the Spartans. 
After the battle a storm arose ; and neither were the warriors slain 
in battle picked up and buried, nor the living saved from the vessels 
wrecked by warfare or by the storm. Joy for the victory was min- 
gled with grief and horror at the fate of tnese victims of battle and 
the elements. The generals, though thanked> were superseded, and 
recalled. Six came, one was faultless, one skon, and two held aloof 
in fear. They were tried before the public assembly. An astute, 
far-sighted, ambitious statesman, Theramenes, was their accuser. 
Thrasybulus, who was implicated in the generals' report, helped 
liisL The evidence was contradictoiy, and the trial was adjourned. 
The solemn days of the Apatuna (registration) intervened. The 
relatives of the dead clad themselves in mourning during those days 
of joy ; for it was the belief of the Grreeks that the unburied dead 
wandered in woe a hundred vears along the banks of the Styx. 
This affected the citizens mucn, and the minds of the people were 
inflamed against the generals by this sad demonstration. It was 
proposed to take the votes upon tiie criminality of the accused at 
one finding — guilty or not guilty on all in one. This was contrary 
to all law and precedent; for each man was entitled to separate 
trial and judgment. The people determined it should be done. 
The tribe Antiochis occupied that day the Frytanseum (judgment 
hall). Socrates was president — an office legally held one d^ only. 
He refused to entertam the proposal, because it was illegal. Menace 
and chunour were employed : the mob became furious. Socrates 
wonld not commit an act of injustice on the seat of justice, and he 
held out. The other judges wavered, then yielded ; but he would 
not put it to the vote. His duty he would do, whatever betide. 
The assembly was adjourned — a new president was chosen — the 
▼ote was taken — ^the urns were set — the generals were doomed, and 
they perished by hemlock. It is pleasing to know that one man in 
Athens could outbrave the mob in the interest of law, justice, and a 
reverence for right ; still more so, that that one man was Socrates. 
It is a noble power that — ^to be able to stand alone. 

Athens after this fell into sore straits. Calamity and failure 
followed each other with close-coming footsteps ; and, in the leader- 
less state of Athens, intrigue — which had become more fashionable 
than intelligence and effort — ^became active, powerful, supreme. 
Ambition imped its wings. Antiphon gained a change in the con- 
stitution. The uncontroUed power of me State was vested in four 
hundred men of wealth and dignity. Their tyranny became intole- 
rable, and they were overthrown. War continued. Famine and 
disease united their energies with war to feed death. Athens fell 
before Lysander ; and the seventy-sixth anniversary of Salamis saw 
the queen of the sea subject to Sparta. Thirty tyrants — persons 
possessed of supreme power— were appointed. To be popiuar was 
oangerous ; to oe wewthy was a crime. Socrates continued his 
dialectic conversations throughout all changes of men and things. 
The tyrants desired to silence him ; and forbade the pursuit of his 
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Ttsual ooorge. SocraiieB pevtevered; and even, west the lengilL of 
remarking, tkat if a eowkerd under whose care eows ji^rew few&p 
and thinner was a bad one, much more was a governor who lessened 
the happiness and the number of the ditizeiis. Anxious to make « 
tool of the sage, th^€(»Bmanded him and four lOtkecs — among whoon 
was Meietas, afterwards the accuser of Socrates— ix) bring Leoa -of 
Salamis to Athens. The othears weat on ihsir swssage ; Sooocatee 
went home. Of this act he say«»in Plato's "Apology *'—lJiat he •did 
it, '* caring not a jot for death i* and indeed, on account of it, Im 
^ might haye been put to dekth, if that gOFemanent had not ^peedihf 
brolcen u^J* The only Teoorded instetoe >of «i|]pontion to their 
tyranny is this of Socrates, to whoa, once »ore, it is permitted, im 
toe interests ei justice ami in protest for the ri^t, to be ulsme. 
" The inflexible resistance of Socrates," says Gt^, ** stands as a 
wortiiy parallel to his conduct as ]^y tames, in the public assembhr 
held on the oonduct ^ the generals i^Bber the batiie of ArgianseQ."^ 

Democracy was restored in Athens early in 403 B.C., and Socrates 
escaped for that time. 

OfSoe-less, unpaid for teaching, oovrting no applause, fearing no 
frown, undepressed by failure, united by diange, holding duty as 
the supreme law of lire, and morals as the holiest wiealth of nations, 
this man — in some measure the De Foe of antiquity — ofSsnded 
man^y, conciliated none, pleased few ; but these few were grappled 
to his soul with ho<^ of steel, and in their hearts the deepest reye- 
renoe of disoiplediip and the keenest feryoor of lope were felt for 
him. He was tftie moming^starof their int^lectnal heayen; the 
pilot of their sonls towards truth ; the seedsman to whom the altera 
naryest of their thoughts was doe. Of his thoughta. contrasted 
with his Silenic outward form, Alcibiades a&ms — "They are bo 
supremely beautiful, so golden, so divine and wonderfol, that eyery- 
thmg which Socrates commands ought assuredly to be obeyed, — 
cyen like the yoice of a god."t Yet all the while enyy was working 
itself into tradiiious round " the old mam eloquent ;" and as he had 
acc^uired the dangerous eminence of noticeahlity — which forms a 
tacit yet continuous irk and reproof to the «oul of the mediocre, 
and excites the jealousy of tbatdtngerous passion, egotism, so as to 
conyinoe it that it cannot permit, with impunity, ihe growth oi a 
fame so destmctiye of democratic equality as that of a aelf-consti- 
tuted critic of men, manners, and eyents, because it might impedl 
the reign of noodledom — ^envy was heated to a tenfold warmth of 
patriotic conseryatism, and n>und it necessary to denounce the 
guileless, guiltless beoiefactor of Athens ; so that, in 399 b<€., he was 
summoned before the oonrt of the Heliaste (judges diosen by lot 
from the people) as a disbelieyer in ihe gods, and a corrupter of 
youth, and had, as he says himself, to ** come, for the first time, 
before a court of justice, though more than eeyenty years of «ge.*' 

* Vol. vui. port VL chap. her. p. 332. 
t Pli»to'B "Bympomum." 
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The aocuBatiens read ihus : — ** Mel^iM, eon of Meletus, <^ Piitea* 
iiBseaekes Socrates, the boh of Sophronisous, of Alopeoe. Socrates is 
gnufy, lor he does not belieTe in the gods wkom tike city worships, 
b^ itttrodoces odier neiw deities. Again, he is gttilty. Sot he oor^ 
rapts young men. The pumshM&ent incurred is decUL** 

Mefetus was a dnunafost, whose tragedies are ik>w only known of 
by the ridicule with which Aristopluakes pillovied th^; yet he 
oppoaed Euripides, the friend of Socrates — ^who had the i«|«te of 
helping the most speculaitive and philosophic of Attic tra^^ediaas: 
he was also one of 4he 'Captors of Le<»i, Of Salamis ; and may ha^e 
bad other causes of enmity. Concurrents with him in the aoousa- 
laon — but by his inquest — w«re Ljcon, m public orator, and Amyius, 
a taaner, a demagogue, a magistrate, one of those who aided 
in the expulsion of the Thirty— and on maay 4MM30unts a personal 
enemy to Socrates, who had now outlined many of his power&il 
Meads, and most of those who knew the natture aS his life-long 
laboms. Many enmities had been evoked by his style of bantering 
men of reputation, so as to show up their real i^orance ; manj 
calumnies had arisen rouiMl him, beoaose peo^ construed his 
disproof c^ others' wisdom into an underhand asi^km of his own ; 
sad besides, he was poor, and of no estimation by the possession of 
politacal o&joe Mid— an example was needed to terriiy Soj^iists, and 
to ifieep ^own censors. Sdi-conceit pkiys sad luwoe with justice i 
self-exaiiiina^an is iar leas agreeable than self-satisfaction ; and 
imay is so di£erent &om 4he complimentary Batteries which men 
We. To be told and shown that '* well-doing " is the duty of man, 
and is the only true seerot £or attaining to " well-being,*' is so disa- 
greeably suggestiye of iU-doing as the sousce of Athenic woe, that 
^ man who pushes it ccmtinua&y into the foreground of oonyersation 
and ccmsciousness is sure to incur pedlar odium and antipathy ; so 
that Meletus had w^ oahmlated the likehhoods before he issued his 
iadietment. 

Socrates appeared before the bar. Lysaas, a graceful and elegant 
<n*ator, prepared a defence £s>r him ; but this he hau^tily rioted, 
saying, '* My whole life forms my delence against this present aocn- 
sation.*'. He delended himself as one canfident in his inte^ity, 
and careless of the humours of the judges — ^holding his superiority 
to fear of death before them, and expressing fear only of their 
disgrace and degradation. It was a deliberate foregoing of all 
ch^ce of acquittal. He was found guilty; but that only by a 
majority of six in a total of 557. Meletus prosecuted for the 
penalty ; and Socrates refused to plead for its' remission. He again 
stood solitary in the superiority of his nature, and in his reverence 
for law and duty. Ocularly he submitted that, as a public bene- 
factor, he should be decreed subsistence for life in the trytanseum ; 
then suggested a fine of a mina {£S 5b.), but raised it, at the desire 
of his mends, Plato, C5rito, Critobultts, ApoUodorus, &c., to thirty 
minsB. The proud independence and contumacy of his manner 
inflamed his judges to rage ; and he was " condemned to be surreri' 
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dered to the eleven" — a euphemism for death. He addressed liis 
judges with calm irony, intrepid resignation, pious exhortation, and 
sage advice. He asserted the injustice of his sentence ; and closed 
with a discourse on death. After that, he concluded by sa3rin^, 
" Now, however, it is time to go — ^me to die, you to live ; to wbicui 
of us the better fate is assign^ is known to God alone." He was 
fettered and imprisoned, and next day would have been executed, 
but that the festival Theoria — during which it was unlawful to put 
criminals to death — had begun the day before. Thirty days elapsed 
before its return. All this time he was kept in chains, tnougn his 
friends had free access to him, and visited him regularly. Crito 
had bribed the gaoler to allow him to escape ; but of tms he de- 
clined to take advantage, because it was a breach of the law. A 
geat part of his doctrinal teaching was uttered during these days, 
e seemed — like the setting sun — to flash a brighter radiance forth 
nearest the hour of his departure. The day on which he drank the 
fatal draught was suitably spent in discoursmg on " the immortality 
of the soul." Having taken a tender fareweU of his wife Xantippe, 
and of his children — ^three sons, one advanced in years, and two of 
whom had only reached their unripe boyhood — and having had them 
kindly conveyed from the prison-house, his chains being stricken off, 
he conviersed seriously ana afiectingly with his friends — ^among whom 
were Crito and his son Critobulas, ^schines, Eudides, Antisthenes, 
&c. Plato was absent, because unwell. In the " Phsedo" of that 
philosopher an account of this last day is given ; but the arguments 
are supposed to be the pupil's, rather than the master's. The dying 
speech of Cyrus, in Xenopnon*s splendid historico-fiction, Cyropedia, 
is thought by critics to be a nearer and closer version of the opinions 
of the great humanist. The minister of death approached apolo- 
getically, and announced that the hour of doom was near. The 
cup was brought — accepted — ^its contents were quaffed. The sun 
stood on the mountain-top as he lay down. The ice-chill supineness 
of Death crept uphis frame apace. His friends wept. He mildly 
rebuked them. His heart beat slow and hesitantly. He stirred, 
and said, " Crito, ^e owe a cock to -^sculapius." His eye glazed ; 
the executioner covered him, for he was dead. The sun sel;^ 

** Like an ear of com 
Fall ripe he fell, on natnre*s noblest plan 
He lived to reason; and he died a man.** 

" This was the end of our friend ; a man, we may say, the best 
of all his time that we have known ; and, moreover, the wisest and 
most dutiful.*'* 

[We have not thought it necessary in this paper to speak of the 
D(smon of Socrates; nor have we ventured on any prologue or 
epilogue of reflections. In a subsequent paper on tiie Philosophy 
(^ Socrates, we shall return to the consideration of the influences 
of the life and thoughts of this renowned dialogist.] 

* Plato's " Phaedo," par. 155. 
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AFFIBMATIYE ABTICLB. — I. 

It may not be altogether unnecessary to inform new subscribers 
that this debate is an indispensable counterpart of one which was 
completed in last month's British Controversialist, I would 
strongly urge all who have not read that debate, to purchase the 
last Yolume and read it, otherwise much that will be said in this and 
subsequent papers may possibly be unintelligible. To those who 
have already read the articles as they appeared, I would say, 
re-peruse them, and give them a diligent reconsideration as a 
whole. 

It will be seen that one writer, in order to be a consistent 
Protestant, felt himself constrained to maintain the absurdity that 
the Old Testament alone is a sufficient Eule of Faith (p. 380) ; while 
another was driven to deny the all-sufficiency of the Bible, and to 
aQow that, on the question of the canon of Holy Scripture, " we 
must have recourse to the testimony of the ancient churches (p. 301). 
Tins is a virtual admission that the Bible cannot instruct us on all 
points of Christian doctrine and practice. It will be the aim of the 
writers on the affirmative side of this question to explain and defend 
a Eule of Faith in which this " testimony of the ancient churches" 
is recognized as a legitimate principle, a rule by which alone you 
can steer clear of the difficulties which have been urged against the 
" Bible only" theory. 

But first of all it will be necessary to state our Eule of Faith. I 
do not think there is any subject upon which so much misconception 
prevails, in this counter, as upon the Catholic religion. Most 
persons who are, as the French say, au fait on a subject — that is, 
who have a professional and matter-of-fact knowledge of things 
appertaining to their own state or mode of life — ^have been led to 
wonder at the coolness with which people who have not that sort of 
knowledge undertake to hazard bold assertions on such subjects, or, 
at any rate, have seen through the shallowness of argument and the 
incorrectness of statements which are comfnonly ventured upon by 
writers who aim at effect rather than at truth. On any other 
subject than the Catholic Church, men's sense of shame is enough 
generally to keep them from talking at random. But the critics of 
pur religion have an advantage peculiarly their own, in the deep 
ignorance of the public whom they address. Their statements pass 
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current in England, because tLe generality of people are about as 
wise as themseiyes. If a man talk nonsense about public affairs, he 
is soon put down, because there are, on every side, others with 
information and good sense enough to expose him. But to mis- 
represent Cathohcs in this counter is no aifficult matter ; for all 
ears are ready to drink in th« abine, and equally deaf to the 
defence. 

I make these remarks in order to try to induce those readers who 
have imbibed their ideas concerning the nature of the Catholic E.ule 
of Faith from hostile sources, to lay them aside, or, at all events, to 
test their accuracy by CathoUc sources. It may surprise some to 
be told that some of tne Protestant writers, in the last debate, ven- 
tured upon some most glarings ndsrepFesentatiens, knowing full 
wefl that there were opponente to contradict them. Thus H. !B, 
charges J. H. with saying tha* " the Bible is the ta'oKfic soi:^ee of 
every Iiere8;jr and blasphemy ;" while the writer reierred to merely 
said that private interpretation of the Mble was ihe soiree, &e. 
Other chju'ges are worse stiJI. It wouM re!^ seem incrediye, if 
^e facts were net before our eye», idbat men of education and com- 
petent acquirements should brmg themselves to believe that others, 
of ecmal education and acquirements, should deliberately offer to 
the Messed Virgin the worship due to God alone j that th^ believe 
they will be saved by works only ; and that they have aaopted a 
religion in which licences to commit sin are regulariy grant^ to its 
adherents. Yet all these charges have been brought against the 
CathoKc Churdi by the Protestant writers in the rebgious debate in 
the last volume of 1^ British Controversialist. 

These considerations have prompted me to devote the opening 

ner to an explanation of the Catholic Eiule of Faith, leaving tfee 
5nce to future writers. This course is the move necessary, as the 
rule is- not defined in the gjiestkm aft the head of the debate ; and I 
fear that very few of my Pirotestaait readers would take ^e trouble 
to ascertain its nature m>m a relfei»ble sowree. 

Subjoined is the decree of the Council of Trent on the Bule of 
Faith (Sess. iv.) : — 

*^ Sacrosancta oecumenica et generalis Tridentina Synodas, in S^tritn sancto 
legitime congr^ata, pnesidentifias in e» eisdem tribos apestolicse sedia legatn, hoe 
sibi perpetao ante- ocnlos proponens, nt^ snblatis erroribns, pnritas ipsa EvangeHi ia 
Eecleeia conserwtnr; quod pnunissnin aMe pes psophetas in Scriptnris saeras 
^JSerem. 51) Domiimr nosier Jeana Ghristns,, Dei filina, propria ore primnm pro- 
sm^^aidt,. deinde per aoos aposteloa, taxKioam fontem omnis et sakutaras veritatig 
et montm dtseiplun», omni ereatmaB pEadicacL josait (Mait. et Marc ult)^ per* 
spciffloaqne Yuaui vmritateift et dlBti^inam. aontineci in libris aciiptis et sine acrlpto 
traditioxIbn& qnas ab ipsius Qhnati ore ab apostolis accepts ant C^ Tbess. iL) ab 
ipeia apoatolis, Spiritn.sancto dictante, qnaai per manna traditse, ad noa nsqne per- 
venernnt, orthodoxemm patrnm exempla aecnta, omnea libroa tarn Veteria qnam 
Novi Teatamentl (quam ntriuaqne nnna Dena ait anctor) necnon Traditionea 
ipaaa) tnm ad fidem, tnm ad morea pertinentes, tanq)nam vel ore tenns a Chriato, 
vel a Spiritn aancto dictataa et continna aucoesaione in Eedena Cat&olica consm> 
vataa, pari pietatiB a£E(Msto ac reverentia iii8e%>it tt v«n«ratorJ* 
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literal faaimlatiott-i — 

The^ aacred CMnuncBical and generd Cmuieil of Tnnf , kwfttlff asflembled in the 
Eoij Ghmt, and pnaided o?er ly the sane tkcee fegates of tiie apostolic see, 
IwT^ it eoofttantij in vievr tint bj the lunoTa) of civera, the Go^el (which, pro- 
mised aforetime in the H0I7 Scriptures by the prophets, Christ himself first pnb- 
liahed with IQs own meoth, and then commanded Hia apostles to preach to every 
creatme, as the soorce of all saving tenth and diaoipline) shonld be preaerradpnre 
izL the€harch; and dead j perceiYing that this tnih and instnedon is contained 
in written books and nuwritten. tcadidoas, — ^which traditiona ha^e been received by 
the apostles from the month of Chnst himsdf, or dictated by the Holy Spirit, and 
by the apostles handed down even to ns, — receives and reverences, conformably to 
the example of the orthodox Fathers, with the same piona regard luid veneration, 
sS the books of the Old as wcU as the New Testament (one God being the anther 
of beth)^ and the traditiens relating both to faith and practice, inasmnch as these 
tnditioBs were either driivered by word of month from Christ himself or dictated 
by tiie Holy Ghost, and preserved by nninfcerrppted sneoession in the Catholic 
ChttodL. (Then fellows the Cathohs Canon of Scripture.) 

It will be seen from tLis that the CatLoHc Eule of Faith is the 
lohole Ward tf God^ viz.. Holy Scriptore and Divine traditions^ 
which, as the Uonncil of Trent saya^ were deEvered to the apoatlea 
by (}lB*i8t himself, or dictated to them by the Holy Spirit, and avch 
traditions only. Hence the futility of the objeetum which Protes- 
tants often make that onr Lord ccmdenmed the "traditions cfmeifiJ* 
We disting^h true from false tradition by the same method that 
we distinguish, an authentic copy of Scripture f]X)m a false one. In 
both cases we must depend on tne uniform and universal testimony 
of Qiristian antiquity. Both Protestants and Catholics believe thie 
fourgospels to be a reliable aceount of the life c^ our Lord, because 
all (mristian nations and ages have done so before them. Cathcdics 
have the very same testimony for the traditional doctrines held as 
Divine by the Catholic Church. We have as much efvidence for the 
truth of universally admitted traditional doctrinet aA we have for 
the truth of the four gospels.. 

The subjeet-matter then of the Catholie Ml^LiAthtf^cigiBal revc^ 
tion of God. To that revelation nothing m«y be adjied, firam it 
nothii^ may be i^aksm. vwKf» We- magr nether iat owr o^nt private 
mfiaaing upon it, nor may we Bii8inte]^i*et it, pewvrt it, er make it 
speak our o>wm sense. We m«it receive it as God: g^e it, in its 
perfect fokiessv with it& trae sense and purport, as it was revealed. 

Bttt how are we to obtain a certain and definite Knowledge of this 
revelation P The Catholic's answer may be inferred i^m the decree 
of the Council of Trent, which I have just quoted. Christ himself 
first promulgated the Grospel with His own mouth, and before His 
ascension commissioned a body of men ''to preadi iit to every 
eieature/' ^romisins; to be witk them to the end of the world 
(KtUd;. xxvm. 19, 20). Our Lord also said to tk«BD^ ^I will ask the 
Father, and He will give* ye» another Paraclete, that he may abide 
with you for ever, the Spirit of truth " (John xiv. 16). From these 
promises the Catholic infers that th^re is, and wiU be until the end 
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of the world, a body of men in existence who hare authority to teach, 
him all that Christ has reyealed, and, moreoyer, that this teacliing 
body, which the Catholic calls the Church, in consequence of its 
being assisted and guided by Christ and his Spirit, can teach him no 
error.* 

Thus, to a visible society of men, is the great and imnortant work 
of preaching the kingdom of heaven entrusted. The ultimate 
reason of the visibility of the Church is to be found in the incar- 
nation of the Divine Word. Had that Word descended into the 
hearts of men, without "taking the form of a servant," and, 
accordingly, without appearing in a corporeal shape, then onl^ an 
internal, invisible Churcn would have been established. But since 
the Word hecdJoiQ flesh, it expressed itself in an outward, percep- 
tible, and human manner ; it spoke as man to man, and suffered 
and worked after the fashion of men, to win them to the kingdom 
of God ; so that the means selected for the attainment of this object 
fully corresponded to the general method of instruction and 
education determined by the nature and wants of man. This 
decided the nature of those means whereby the Son of God, even 
after He had withdrawn himself from the eyes of the world, wished 
stiU to work in the world, and for the world. The Deity having 
manifested its action in Christ, according to an ordinary human 
method, the form also in which His work was to be continued was 
thereby traced out. The preaching of His doctrine needed now a 
visible human mediimi, and mustT)e entrusted to visible envoys, 
teaching and instructing after the wonted method. And as in the 
world nothing can attiun to greatness, but in society, so Christ 
established a community,— a Church wherein He contmues to live 
— His Spirit continues to work, and the word uttered by Him 
eternally resoimds. In fact, the Church is the Son of God Himself, 

* It mnst be borne in mind that I am merelj stating the Catholic doctrine, and 
not proving it; this will be done bj others. I make this remark because, strictlj 
speaking, onr theory requires that we shonld prove the anthoritj of the Chorch with- 
out having recourse to the Bible as an inspired volume, though of course we may use 
it as an authentic history. The demonstration of the Catholic Bule of Faith will be 
best understood by supposing one*s self in the position of an apostle or missionary 
arguing with a heathen, or a Christian arguing with a deist. We first prove the 
Divine mission of Christ from His miracles, &c., and thence deduce the necessity of 
yielding implicit credence to whatever we find Him to have taught We then show 
(merely as a matter of history) that He appointed a succession of men, whose pro- 
vince it is, by the aid of supernatural assistance, to deliver inviolate to man all that 
God has revealed. Here we find ourselves in the presence of the Church. The 
Church informs us that some of those works, which we had been looking upon 
merely as historical documents, are divinely inspired. We thus arrive at the 
canon of Scripture, and may henceforward use it to confirm the authority of the 
Church. In short, we admit the Divinity of Christ, on the strength of the miracles 
which He worked to prove the fact; we believe the Church on the authority of 
Christ, and believe in the inspiration and canonicity of the various books of the 
Bible on the authority of the Church. 
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pcrp^ally maaifefiiing Himsdlf among men in a knman fora^ 
OTf as St. Paul sars, "It is the body of Christ."* Hence it is 
evident that the Church, though composed of men, is yet not 
purely human ; for as in Christ the Pivmity and the hunwnity are 
to be dearly distingni^d, and are yet bound in unity, so it is with 
the Choreh, His permanent manifestation — she is at once human 
and Pirine. It is Christ Himself who, concealed under earthly 
and human £otm$, works in the Church ; and this is the reason 
why she has a Divine and a human part in an trndivided mode, so 
dat the Divine cannot be separated £rom the human, nor the 
human from the Divine. Hence these two pwts change their 
predicates. If the Divine — Christ fmd His Spirit — constitute, 
undoubtedly, that which is infallible, and eternally unerrable in the 
Church — so also the human is infallible and unerrable, in the same 
way, because the Divine, without the human, has no existence for 
U8 ; yet the human is not unerrable in itself, but only as the organ 
and as the manifestaticm of the Divine.f 

Those who deny the in&UibiHty of the Church, practicaUy assert 
that Christ has not fulfilled those glorious promises which He made 
before His ascension. They must maintain that Christ has not sent 
the Spirit of truth to remain with His Church for ever ; they must 
maintain that Christ has &iled in His promise of being with His 
Chorch, to guide it, ** all days, even till the consummation of the 
world" (Matt, xxviii. 20). 

A well-known Catholic divine J has truly said, ** It will be found 
that the reluctance of too many, even among good men, to receive 
the doctrine of the infallibility of the Church of Grod, springs from 
this — i^t iJiey base their refigions opinions upon human reason, 
.... and not upon the illuminatidn and supernatural guidance of 
Christ, and His Spirit, ever present and ever dwelling as a teacher 
in the Church. It will be found to involve a doubt as to the office 

of the third person of the ever-blessed Trinity Thd discem- 

xoent they ascribe to the Church is human, proceeds from docu- 
ments, and is gathered by reasoning. We rise above this, and 
believe that the Holy Snirit of Grod presides- over the Church, 
iUominates, inhabits, guides, and keeps it ; that its voice is tiie 
voice of the Holy Spirit himself; that when the Church speaks 
Ood speaks, . ; . . so that the ultimate authority upon whicn we 

* " He gave some apostleSi and some prophets, and other some evangelists, and 
other some pastors and doctors, for the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the 
tijinistry, /or the edifying of the ho€^ of Chritt^ until we all meet in the unity of 
ftaSSti, and of the knowledge of the Son of God .... that henceforward we be no 
mere children, tossed te and firo, and carried about with every word of doctrine," 
l^^hea. iv. 11— 18. Seealao 1 Cor. zii. 27. The reader is particularly requested 
te peruse the whole of the twelfth chapter of the first q^ittle to the Corinthians. 
U will be found to be a remarkable confirmation of the views here developed; 

t This will be a sufficient answer to those who, in the last debate, were con- 
lUntly making inqoiries as to the ttat of infallibility in the Catholic Church. 

X Dr. Manning, late Protestant Archdeacon of Chichesteii 

VOL. IV. C 
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b elieye is the voice of Grod, speaMng to us through the Church. 
We belieye not in the Church, but through it, and through the 
Church, in God." • (" Grounds ot Faith," page 47.) 

As the CathoHo doctrine respecting Diyine tradition has already 
been touched upon in the last debate, and will, no doubt, receive 
ample attention from other writers, I will not prolong this already 
too lengthy paper bj discussing it in detail. Having laid before 
my readers an exposition of the CathoHc Bule of Faith, and having 
explained its theory and leading principles as lucidly as I possibly 
could, I will close my remarks with a few admissions which some 
celebrated Protestant writers have made ou the subject. 

Bishop Bull, "Defence of the Nicene Creed," page 2:— 

" The matter in question in the first Kicene Conncil, was a main article of the 
Christian religion (the Trinity). If, in a matter of snch importance, all the 
pastors of the Church could faU into error, how shall we be able to defend the 
word of Christ, who hath promised to His apostles, and in their persons their suc- 
cessors, to be always with them? Which promise would not be true, the apostles 
not being to live so long, were it not that their successors are here comprehended in 
the persons of the apostles themselyes.'' 

Dr. Whittaker, "Controversy," ii. 13 :— 

"The Church cannot hold any erroneous doctrine, and remain a Church. 
Truth constitutes the Church, and the Church shows where truth is to be found. 
The first of Timothy proves that truth ever remains in the Church, jaor can be 
separated from her. Other societies may err; this society neyer can err. 

Bishop Montague, " The Gagger Gagged," page 20 :— 

" Traditions instituted by Christ in points of faith, have Divine authority, as the 
written Word hath. Traditions from the apostles have equal authority with their 
writings; and no Protestant. in his senses will deny that the apostles spoke much 
more than is written.** 

Dr. Brett, on Tradition, page 73 : — 

" It is evident, from the Scriptures themselves, that the whole of Christianify 
was at first delivered to tl^e bishops succeeding the apostles, by oral tradition, and 
they were also commanded to keep it, and deliver it to their successors, in like 
manner (2 Tim. ii. 2). Nor is it anywhere found in Scripture, by St. Paul, or any 
other apostle, that they would either jointly or separately wrke down till they had 
taught as necessary to salvation." 

laNATms. 

HEOATIVE ABTICLE — ^I. 

1. It is of great importance at the commencement of a debate 
that the terms of the question should be explained and freed from 
all ambiguity. The sense in which any word of dubious meaning is 
used should be determined ; the propositions by which the question 
is affirmed or negatived should be clearly laid down ; and then the 

* " All thy children shall be taught of the Lord, and great shall be the peace of 
thy children," Isa. liv. 13. 
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strongest argamentB shotild be luddly brought forward to demon- 
strate the truth of the propositions. This we shall endeavour to do 
in the present article. 

2. B^ the " Catholic Bule of Faith," we understand the " Boman 
Oathohc Bule of Faith ;" and, in speaking of its being *' true/* we 
refer to its Divine authoriiu. lids Bme of Faith includes the 
"Bible/* the "Apocrypha, "unwritten traditions," and the 
" interpretations " of these b^ the Eomish Church. * As we both 
admit the Divine authority of the " Bible," so our dispute will not 
relate to it, and we shall assume, of course, tiiat that part of this 
Bule of Faith is " true." We deny the Divine authority of the 
others, and hope to make good our denial before we conclude this 
paper. 

3. The Divine authority of the " Apocrypha," " unwritten tradi- 
tions," and the " interpretations " of these by the Eomish Church, 
entirely depends upon the infcUUbilify of that church. If it were 
admitted tnat this church were infalliole^ it would follow that these 
are " true," simply because she has declared them to be so ; and 
were we to discuss these one by one, our opponents would ultimately 
refer us to the in&Uible authority of their church for proof, ^ey 
even assert that the Bible has no Divine authority but for her 
infidlibihty; and when we ask for proof of this infallibility, she 
refers us back to the Bible. This reminds us of the man who, 
when asked what he believed, said, " I believe what the Church 
believes." "And what does the Church believe P" " The Church 
beUeves what I believe,** was the reply. It requires no argument 
to prove that these have no Divine authority except for the infal- 
libility of the Eomish Church, as the fact is maintained by our 
opponents. Bellarmine s&ja : — " That is a true tradition which all 
former doctors have successively, in their several ages, acknowledged 
to come from the apostles, and by their doctrine or practices have 
approved, and which the universal Church owneth as such; and 
tie reason is, because the universal Church cannot bbb." f By 
''the universal Church" he means, of course, the Romish Church. 
Instead, then, of taking up these three topics seriatim^ and discussing 
their " truth " separately, we purpose showing that the very fown- 
daUon on which their Divine authority rests, is false ; in fact, that 
they have no foundation whatever for such a distinction. For as 
their " truth " depends upon the infallibility of the Church of Eome, 
so, if it be proved that this Church is not infallible, it will follow 
that they are not of Divine authority, and, consequently, that 
"The Catholic Eule of Faith is not true." Let our opponents 
prove their Church to be infallible, and we must of necessity admit 
that their Eule of Faith is true, 

, 4u We shall endeavour to make good our denial of the question 
by proving the truth of the following propositions :— > 



I 



• Douay note, 2 Tim. v. 16. 1853. 

t ** De Trtdit." cap. 9 : " Poole's Dialogues," p. 60, 1889. 
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(1.) The *< Catholie Bale of Faith " is not tern because the 
Boman Oatholic Ohureh is not infallible. 

(1) The "Catholic Eule of Faith** is not true because the 
Boman Catholic Church by her ** tra(£tions " and '^ inter- 
pretations " teaches doctrines and commands practices which 
are erroneous, being contrary to the plain teaching of the 
Holy Scriptures. 

5. Prop. 1. "The Catholic Bule of Faitli is not true becaiuse 
the Boman Catholic Church is not infallible." To be infallible is 
to be exempt from any liability to error, mistake, or deception. 
Now the Bomish Churon ^rounds her doctrine of infaDibiHty upon 
the Sacred Scriptures. She must either do so, or prove it inide* 
pendently of the Bible. This she does not attempt ; and as she 
appeals to the Scriptures for proof, so by their eridence must she 
be tried. Upon the Bible alone must we rest for the proof of this 
imp<»*tant question, because that alone is the authority which we 
both admit to be Divine, and to which we both can appeal in this 
matter. We iherqfhre aisert that the Homisk Church is not infal^ 
lible because she has no Scripture autJtoritff for this doctrine, 

6. llie first and principal passage to which she appeals is Matt. 
xvL 18 : '' And I also say unto thee, that thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock will I build my Church ; and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it" The italicized words are those on which she 
builds ihiB doctrine of infallibility. But that they prove what the 
Bcnnish Church says they do, will depend-- 1. Whether it is Peter 
or the Divine dignity of Christ, as confessed by Him, that is the 
rock of the Church, 2. If it be Peter, does it include all his 
successors P S. Whether is the promise general or particular P 
4. Does it relate to matters of faith and practice, or to matters of 
fin^h onl^ P 5. Does it prove the infallibili^ of Peter or the Church P 

7. Is it Peter or the Divine dignity of Clurist that is the rock of 
the Church? That it is not Peter will appear firom the words 
translated Peter and rock. The Greek word petros^ anglicized 
Peter f does not mean a rock, but a stone, or piece of a rock, " Thou 
art Simon, son of Jona ; thou shalt be called Cephas, which is bj 
interpretation, a stone," or Peter (John i. 42). The word petra, 
translated rock, means a real rock, not a stone or fragment of one, 
as does petros. And as petra, a rock, is of superior dignity to 
patros, a stone, so we undmtand the rock, the true foundation of 
the Churph, is juperior in dignity to Peter, That this is the true 
meaniDg will be evident when we consider that the tc^rm rock is a 
dcnptural, figurative expression, to signify a Divine Protector ; and 
is only applied to God or Christ. " Jehovah is my rock," 2 Sam. 
zxii. 2. For they drank of that spiritual Bock (Petra^ and that 
Bock (Petra) was Christ," 1 Cor. x. 4*. But the term petros, a 
stone, if appUed figuratively to Peter, can only mean that ne is but 
one of the true believers who, " as living stones, are built up a 
spiritual house, .... acceptable to God by Jesus Christ," 
1 Peter ii. 5. 
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8. Agttiii, the fframmatioal constnietion of the sentence will prore 
that Peter is not the rock of the Church. The word petras is a 
noun moiculine, and petra a noun fiminine. If onr Lord had 
intended by the roeh Peter himself. He wonM hare repeated the 
iMsouline noun in the dative case with a masculine pronoun and 
article^ thus, — ** epi tmUo topetro" But the text is " tpi iaute te 
Pfftra,"'^'woTdM which are tiil feminine, and cannot therefore refer to 
J^eter. What our Lord did refer to will be seen from the context. 
Peter had said, ** Thou art the Christ, the Son of the livinR God." 
Owe Lord answered, *' Ahd I also say unto thee,** Ao, Tidt, by 
the oopulative conjunction and,.nxLd the oonneotive adverb tUso, 
nointe out the inseparable connection of this vene and Peter's 
oeclanition of Christ s Divine dignitr, and proves that the declara- 
tion of Peter was the main object of liie sentence, and the true and 
only foundation of the Christian Church. Seeing then that Peter 
is not the rock of thb Church, against which the gates of hell shall 
not prevail, it is evident that tiie Church of Bome, being built upon 
Peter, cannot be the Church referred to in this text ; and, therefore, 
this passage does not prove the infallibility of the Church of 
Bome. 

9. Suppose Peter to be the rock of the Church, does it inclade all 
his successors P £^t. Who was Peter's successor in this suppos(Ni 
supremacy P Was it Idnus or Clemens ? How careless ot Jester 
not to name him, when by so doing he would have put away no end 
of dispute I He might have said, " And to this end I leave my 
taceessor. Pope — , whom you must hear in all things, and wlio 
will be as infallilde in doctrine and practice as I have been" .{G$l. 
ii. 2.) If this privilege belongs to all his successors, it will follow 
that-— to quote JD*Aubign6— " Benedict IX., a boy of twelve years 
of age, who, after being tutored in debauchery, continued his horriUe 
turpitudes as Pope," was the rock of the Church for the time being. 
That Alexander vl., a fornicator and incestuous person, a compound 
of vice in all its evil shines, was the rock of the " mfallible " Church. 
We cannot believe tiiat these, and other Popes of this class, could be 
the foundation of tiie Church, or a security fW>m the " gates of hell." 
It will not find credit with seriously blinking men till east and 
west meet together. 

10. Is the nromise general or particular P If it be particular, 
and lefers to the Church built upon Peter, and proves tne mfalli- 
biUty of any who are built upon mm, it also proves the infallibility 
ofau who are built upon him. There is nothmg in the text or con- 
text to nrove the contrary. And since the Church of England and 
those ox Germany were once built up<m him, and hanng apostatized, 
oecordinff to the views of our opponents, it follows tiliat uieir being 
built upon Peter, while subject to the Ponpe, did not make them in- 
fallible, nor secure them firom falling, oo those who are now built 
^pon him may, in like manner, fall away, until the Pope be left the 
head without a body, a shepherd without sheep. This shows that 
the promise is not a particular one, does not refer to any one par- 
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ticular church, bnt that it is a general promise to Christ's ovrn 
Church, which includes all true oelievers in all a^aes ; and that it 
su^nifies that the Church built upon the only true K>undation, Jesus 
Christ, shall be maintained in the world to the end of time. 

11. The Church of Borne claims to be infallible in matters bf 
faith ONLY. But this text speaks no more about matters of faith 
than of practice. It secures the Church of Some no more against 
the one than the other ; and the '' eates of hell " prevail as xnuch 
against the Church \yj practice as they do by doctrine ; and "since 
it is acknowledged that some of Peter's successors have died in 
danmable sins, they may also die in damnable heresies," for they are 
no more secured from the one 1^ this text than from the other. 
This passage, therefore, does not rarourthe pretensions of Eome to 
be infaUible in matters of faith or doctrine only ; but the fact of 
her claiming infallibility in this alone is a tacit acknowledgment of 
herfallibilttif in matters of fact and practice. 

12. Does it prove the inrallibilit^ of Peter or the Church P The 
passage evidently speaks of the infallibility of the Church, if it 
Sjpeaks of infaUibditv at all. But the infallibility of the Church will 
depend upon that of the rock on which it is built. Now, the Church 
of ±U>me IS built upon Peter, and the Popes as his successors. Sat 
the infallibililri^ of the Pope alone is denied by the majority of 
Soman Catholics ; and we have proved that Peter cannot be the 
rock of the Church spoken of in the text, which also proves that he 
is not infallible; and this shows at once that the claim of the 
Somish Church to infallibility is not found in this passage of Scrip- 
ture, since the stone, Peter, on which she is built, is not infallible^ 
and the Popes are no more so than he. 

13. We have thus ^one through this passage more minutely than 
we intended; but as it is the great stronghold, the chief passage* on 
which the Somish Church founds tins absurd notio^^erhans it is 
better to investigate it more fully than any other. We shall now 
glance at some others, to which we are referred for proof of this doc- 
trine, and then pass on to our second proposition. 

14. The next passage is found in 1 Tim. iii. 15, where tiie Church 
is called ** the pillar and ground of the truth." And " therefore 
the Church of the living G-od can never uphold error, nor bring in 
corruption, superstition, or idolatry."* 

But the church here spoken of was not that of Some, but of 
Ephesus ; and if any particular church was meant, it must hare 
been the. latter. If it were the universal Church of Christ, that 
might be infallible, though the Church of Some were obliterated. 
It is generally acknowledged by our opponents that infallibilitv 
resides onlvin ** the Pope and a general council agreeing together ; ' 
and that these alone constitute **the Church" Accordingly, the 
following paraphrase will convey the true meaning of this text, — 
"That thou mightest know how to behave thyself in a Fope and 

• Douay note, 1 Tim. iii. 15. 1853. 
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general council, wldch is the Ohurcli of the living Ood." This ia 
nonsense ; and none but those who blindly follow the blind can 
believe that St. Paol would give directions to Timothy how to 
bdiave in a " Pope and general council," whidi was not then in 
being, nor, indeed, till more than two centuries after. The passage 
evidently refers to his behaviour in the Church of Ephesus, over 
which he was bishop ; and it has no more to do with the Church of 
Borne tiian with the Church of the ** Latter-day Saints." 

But the words, "pillar and ground of the truth," are figurative; 
and whether they refer, as some think, to Timothy himself, or to 
the Church, of Ephesus, they evidently mean being well rooted and 
funded in the mtli— a strong ntfporter of it — ^as ne is a reed who 
lA tossed to and fro by every wmd of doctrine. Jeremiah was 
called an " iron pillar ;— was he, therefore, infallible P The saints 
of Yienna and jLyons called Attains, the martyr, a '.'pillar and 
eround of the trutii;"*— was he, therefore, infallible P James, 
Cephas, and John, seemed to be jnllare (Gal. ii. 9). If this made 
Peter infallible, so wqre likewise James and John; and, conse- 
quently, so were the churches over which they were bishops. But 
enough has been said to show that this passage does not favour this 
celebrated dogma of the Church of Home. 

15. John. xvL 13 : ** When He the Spirit of truth is come, He will 
guide ^ou into all truth." This promise was made to tlie apostles 
only. If it relates to them alone, it does not prove the infallibilil^ 
of the Bomish Church ; but if it refers to their successors, it 
includes all the successors of all the apostles; and it proves no 
more the infallibility of Peter's successon than it does of all the 
others. John ziv. 16 : " And I will pray the Father, and He shall 
Qve you another Comforter, that He may abide with you for ever." 
T\aB passage does not say that every one with whom the Comforter 
abides should be led into all truth for ever, " For ever. Hence it 
it evident that this Spirit of trum was not only promised to the 
persons of the apostles, but also to their successors, through aJl 
generations." t If this implies the infallibility of all who are led by 
tile Spirit of God, then all believers are infallible, for they are led 
bv the Spirit (Bom. viii. 14). The Spirit of trulli is promised to 
all who ask it (Luke xi. 13) ; and a knowledge of the doctrine, 
whether it be of God or not, is promised to ail who obey the will 
of Qod (John vii. 17). This passage, therefore, has no more to do 
with the infallibility of the Church of Bome, than with that of 
evm- Christian believer. 

The last passage we shall examine is one in the Old Testament, 
on which they found this dogma of infallibility. Deut. xvii. 8, 12, 
18 one of the principal arguments they bring forward to prove it. 
Our opponents argue that, inasmuch as God gave to the Church- 
guides of the Old Testament infallible autnorit in deciding, 

* EoMbins, lib. 5, cap. 1 : Poole*8 " Dialogoe^** 1839. 
f Douaj note, J<^n ziv. 16. 1^3. 
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mthotLt appeal, all controreniet rdatine to i^ law, that He lias 
not done less for the Chnreh-giiideB of the New Testament. Tlae 
infaUibOilT of the Jewish Church, in the person of the Hi^h Priest, 
is made tne foundation of the infallibilil^ of the Bomish Ohnrdt, 
in the person of the Pope. Well, iSkea, since the Jewish Churdi 
was vrfdIUblet it will foliow that those books only are canonic 
whieh the Jewish CSmrch recdved. The Jews rejected the 
books of the Apocrrpha ; they nerer reoeiyed into Iheir canon of 
Scripture those books which we Protestants reject ; and as they 
were ikfallibib, they must he right. And xmless the ChnrGh of 
Borne can show that they were not iitfallihle^ or that she has 
received Divine authority to declare the infaUiMe decisions of the 
Jewish Clmrch to hefoUlible, it must follow that the Apocrypha is 
not any part oi the revealed will of God, and, consequently, that 
this part of the " Catholic Rule of Faith is" kot " tr^te.* Josepkos 
bears testimony to the Jewish canon of Scripture, and declares that 
the apocryphal books " are not of the same credit with the former, 
because there was no certain succession of prophets."* Bellarmine 
says :^ — "All thole books which the Protestants do not receiye, 
the Jews also did not receive." f 

16. We have thus gone through the princi]^ passages of Scriptare 
alleged to support this favourite dogma of tke Komish ChurclC and 
have found that they do not, in the slightest degree, give coun- 
tenance to any such notion. We believe, therefore, thS; our first 
proposition has been demonstrated, and that, because the Church of 
Borne is not ittfaUible^Tiot having scriptural authority {<x the* 
doctrine, that her "Buie of FaithV is not " true" We nave seen 
that the argument she bnugs forward to prove her own infallibiHty, 
namely, that respecting ihie Jewish Church, proves that the Apo- 
crypha, whicL she receives as part of her " Bule of Faith," cannot 
be of Divine authority. We shall now pass on to consider the 
second proposition. 

17. «op. 2. " The Catholic Bule of Faith is not true because 
the Boman Catholic Church, by her 'traditions* and 'interpreta- 
tions,' teaches doctrines and commands practices which are erro- 
neous, being contrary to the plain teaddng of 1^ Scriptures." 

Our space bids us to be brief on this part of our subject. We 
shall, therefore, not enter into any lengthy arguments to prove our 
position, but shall pat in narallel columns the teaching of the 
Scriptures, and that of ihe Cnurch of Bome, and leave the readers 
of the British Controversialist to compare the two, and to draw 
^mr own conclusions, which, we doubt not, will be 'generally in 
accordance with our proposition. 

THE BIBLE. THE CRTTRCH OF ROME. 

18. " Whateyer things were written 18. ** Translated Bibles must not be 
aforetime were written for oar learning, in the hands of erery hasbandmaa, 

• Josephns, "Contra Appionem,*' lib. 1 : Poole's ** Dialogues." 1S39. 
t " De Verbo Dei," lib. 1. c. lOi Ibid, 
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THB BtBUE. 

tiiftt thnmgli pstaenee and comfort of 
tlie Seripturai we migfat hare hope." — 

''Let the word of Christ dwell fai 
yon richly.*' — CoL m, le. 

" Search the Soriptnres.**— JoAn t. 
39. 

** Theae sre written that ye might 
leKeve." — John xx. 31. 

*^ From a child thon hast known the 
Holy Scriptnres, which are ahleto make 
thee wise nnto salvation through faith 
in Christ Jesns.'*— S Tim» fii. 15. 

'^ Te do err, not knowing 1^ {Scrip- 
tnres."— 3fa<«. xxii. 29. 

^ Jesns said unto him, It ig written 
againj Thon shalt not tempt the Lord 
thy God." — Matt. iv. 7. 

"Is it not written?"— Jfari xi. 17. 



19. **Fv3^ wen ye reject the eom- 
mandments of God, that ye may keep 
yomr own tradition.** — JHftgrk Tii. 9. 

'^Beware lest any man spoil yon 
throQgh philosophy and rain deceit, 
after the tradition of men, and not after 
Christ*— Col ii. 8. 

*'Befiise profane and old wives* 
fidjles.'*— 1 Tim, i. 4. 

20. Tlere is none righteons, no not 
ont**— Jftm. iii. 10. 

*^ AH hare sinned, and eeme short of 
the glory of God.**— i2<m. v. 12. 

**The Scripture hath concluded all 
tindwr tin,"-- Gal. iii. 22. 

"That which h bom of the flesh is 
flesh, that which is bom of the Spirit is 
spirit*'— JbAtt iii. 6. 

21. By grace yon are saved through 
faith; and this not of yourselves, for it is 
the gift of God : not qfworke, that no man 
may glory." — EpkAu 8,9 J>oiwyrer#fon." 

22. ^Bdiold the Lamb of God; he 
who taketb away the dn of the wortd." 
-^okn i. 29. Douay, 

** Who gave himself a ransom for all.'* 
—1 Jiw. n. 6. 



THE CHUBOa OF BOMS. 

■itffieer, prentice boie, girl, mistresse, 
man— Viis holy hoohb it ^ boohe of (Me 
priettty at whose hands and dispositions 
we roiist take and nse it** — Pre/aoe to 
Dway Tetkmeni, 1683. 

*' It is not a command for dH to read 
the Scriptures.*' — /kwoy note, John v. 
89. 1863. 

*' Of these translations (of the Bible), 
are come mnch vanitie, cnriositie, con- 
tempt of sbperiors, horrible erronrs and 
divulgation of the dreadful sacraments 
which of purpose were hidden from the 
▼nlgar.'*— />oi«iy fKrte, 1 Cor. xiV. 2. 

"The apostle affirmeth only that 
Timothee knew the Scriptures, and 
tiierefore had studied them by kearinff 
good readers and teachers.'* — Douay 
note, 1638. 1816. 

**Iftiiey (the heretics) say, 'It is 
written,* that is the voice of the devU 
speaking in his memhtnJ^^-Cardihal 
Hostku : De Eaiprettio Dei Verba, 
Poole's Dialogvet. 1839. 

19. " For example of neeessaiy tra- 
ditions — the sign of the crosse, prayhng 
towards the east, the words spoken at 
the elevation of the Eucharist, the hal- 
lowing of the font) blessing of the oile, 
exorcismes of the party to be baptized. 
What Scriptures taught these and such 
like? None, traly ; al coming of secret 
and silent tradition." — Douay note, 
2 Thest. ii. 15. 

20. ** Heart of Mary, mutained with 
original m, pray for us.** — Liturgy of 
the Heart of Mary lAgttori. 

" Whilst we have been bom in <»i- 
ginal sm, Mary, by a privilege granted 
to her alone, wm conceived free from 
every ttain of original sinT'-^PaMtoral 
qf t/ie Romish Primate of IreUmdy"* 
August, 1850. 

21. *'Good works do truly deserve 
eternal life; and whosoever holds the 
contrary is accursed.** — Trid, sess. vi. 
cap. xvi. et can. 92. 

22. '' Whoever shall aiBrm that we 
can by no meanv make satbfaction to 
God for our sins, let him be accursed.** 
*^Trent, sees. iiv. can. 13. 
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** But after He bad offered one sacri- 
fice, for ever eat down on the right band 
of God."— iJeft. X. 12. 

23. ** I have trodden the wine-press 
alone, and of the Gentiles there is not a 
man with me.** — Isa, Ixiit 3. Doua^ 
pertion, 

** There is one God, and <me Mediator 
between God and men, the man Christ 
Jesus.**- 1 Tim, iL 6. 

^We have an Advocate with the 
Father, Jesus Christ the righteous.** — 
1 John ii. 1. 

" I am the way, the truth, and the 
life: iio man cometh unto the Father 
but by me.** — John xiv. 6. 

''There is none other name given 
among men, whereby we must be 
saved.**— ^c«# iv. 12. 

24. ''All power is given unto me 
(Jesus) in heaven and in earth.** — 
Mait, zviii. 18. 

•" The Father loveth the Son, and 
liath given all things into his hand.** — 
John iii.. 35. 

25. "The blood of j;esns Christ 
his Son cleanseth us from all sin.**— 
1 John i. 7. Ihuay. 

" Wherefore He is able also^to save 
them to the uttermost that come unto 
God hj Him.**— -ffeft. vii. 25. 

26. "For this is my blood of the 
New Testament, which is shed for many 
for the remission of sins. But I say 
unto yon, / vtUlnot drink henceforth of 

this FBUir OF THB VINB,** &C— ifott. 

zzvi. 28, 29. 

" For as often as ye eat this bbbad 
and drink this cupf ye do show the Lord*8 
death till He come.**— 1 Cor, xi. 26. 

The wine after consecration is still 
called the fruit of the vine, and the 
citp ; and the bread is also called bread, 

" Because thou wilt not leave my soul 
in hell, neither wilt thou suffer thine 
Holt 0»b to see oobbuption.** — 
Acts il 27, 

" He seeing this before spake of the 
resurrection of Christ, that His soul was 
not left in hell, neither did Hisjlesh see 
COBBUPTION.** — Acts ii. 31. 

27. " Let no man deceive you by any 
means; for that day shall not come 



" miracle! He that iitteth with, the 
^Father in heaven above is handled of 
men beneath.** — Doue^ note, Acts L 2. 

23. " True, Lord, there was no mav 
with thee, but there was a woman with 
thee.**— /nifar^/i,iln». 1493. QuffUd 
Ml PooU's Diahguest p. 108. 1839. 

To the Virgin Mary: "Beceive our 
praises, obtains our requestes, for thoa 
art the special hope of sinners; by thee 
we hope for pardon of our sinnes, be- 
cause of her intercestton for us, whereby 
she i^ our refuge, our advocate,** &c. — 
Doua^ note on Acts L 14. 

" General salvation is procured to al 
mankind by mediation of the B. V. 
Marie.** — Douoff note on Esther ix. 1. 
1633. 

24. " Hail, Mary, lady and mistress of 
the world, to whom all power has been 
given boVi in heaven cmd in earth.^* — 
The Sacred Heart, p. 206. 



25. " Tlie fire of purgatory, in which 
the souls of just men are cleansed by a 
temporary punishment.**— Ca<. Council 
of Trent, ^59. 



26. " The words of consecration ao- 
complish three thmgs; first, that the 
true and real body of Christ, the same 
that vxu bom of the Virgin, is rendered 
present in the Holy Eucharist; second, 
thai no substance of^ elements remotn 
tn the sacrament. . The substance of the 
bread and wine is so changed into the 
botbf and blood of our Lord, that they 

ALTOGETHSB CBA8B TO BB tht Sub- 

stance ofbread and wine J*^^Cai, Coun- 
cil of Trent, ^.212. 

** If something poisonous have touched 
the consecrated Host, let it be preserved 
in the tabernacle in a separate place 
until the species be cobbuptbd; and 
when cobbuptbd, then let it be thrown 
into the sacrarium.** — Soman Missal, 
published by Coj/ne, Dublin, 1822. 

27. "The Divinity of Christ and of 
God (in respect of us) depends upon 
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THX BIBLE. 

ezetpt then come a falling awaj first, 
and that man of sta ba refealed, the 
son of perdition, who oppoeeth and ez- 
alteth himself above all that is called 
God or that is worshipped ; so that he 
IS God aitteth in the temple of God, 
showiog himself that he is God." — 
2 7%et$. ii. 8, 4. 



TBS OBUBCH OT BOMB. 

the authority of the Pope." — TripUcaHo 
Contra WJdtak. c. 17. Quoted m 
PooU's Dialogues, p. 66. 1839. 

** If the Pope should err in forbidding 
virtues and commanding rices, the 
church were bound to believe vices to 
be good, and virtues bad, unless she 
would sin against oonscioDce."— ^etf, 
2>e PofK. lib. iv. c 5. Ibid. 



28. In conclusion, we think that the comparison between the 
teaching of the Bible and that of the Eomish Church fully estab' 
lishes our position, that by her "traditions" and *' interpretations," 
she teaches doctrines and commands jpractices which are contrary 
to the plain teaching of the Holy Scriptures ; and that, therefore, ■ 
the " Catholic Bute of Faith is" not "true" We, of course, 
except the Bible; but respecting the Apocrypha, "tmwritten 
traditions," and the " interpretation9" of these by the Bomish 
Church, we believe that the evidence brought forward in proof of 
their fallibility of that ehurch, and of her erroneous teachings, 
proves, beyond a doubt, that the latter portion of her " Rule of 
Faith" is not of Divine authority, being nothing more than the 
opinions and commandments of men. Thbophtlact. 
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IS THE POETBY OF TENNYSON AS HEALTHY IN 
ITS TENDENCIES AS THAT OF LONGFELLOW? 



AFFIBHATIVB ABTICLE. — IV. 



LoBD Bacon has said, " The world being in proportion inferior 
to the soul, there is, agreeable to the spirit of man, a more ample 
greatness, a more exact goodness, and a more absolute variety tmm 
can be found m the nature of things. Therefore, because true 
history hath not in its acts or events that magnitude, that justness, 
poesy feigneth acts and events greater, and more heroical, and 
endureth them ; so that poetry serveth to magnanimity, and con- 
ferreth therewith morality and delectation. And, thereibre, was it 
ever thought to have some participation of divineness, because it 
doth raise and erect the mirid, by submitting the shows of things to 
the desires of the mind ; whereas reason doth buckle and bow the 
mind unto the nature of things." This definition of the nature and 
work of poetry by one of the most subtle and far-seeing philosophers, 
may be applied as a test in a discussion upon the moral tendencies 
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of the teachings of Tennjson and Longfellow. The qmestion fully 
recognizes tbe value of poetry, and hence relieves tip disputants 
from the labour of defending it from the utilitarian, who deemfl it 
veriest idleness to contend for a superiority in that which he regairds 
as fit only for the Weakest pastime. The affirmative writers in the 
present debate admit the claims of Longfellow, as a poet alike pure, 
lofty, and moral, but contend that Tennyson stands equally high^ if 
not above him. Although the previous affirmative writers nave 
cheerfully conceded this, their opponents have not at present 
clearly defined what their own estimate includes. Li allowing that 
the Aiierican is one of the most popular poets of the present, we 
believe that is rather against tnan for nim in the question at 
issue, since we contend that his popularity is the effect of charac- 
teristics in which he unfavourably compares with our Laureate. 
One of Longfellow's most intimate friends (Mr. R, W. Ghriswold), in 
introducing an edition of his works, says, " These poems have that 
naturalness which commends them alike to the rud^ and the culti- 
vated. Yet he seems to lack a certain freshness and creative 
energy necessary to poets of the highest order." This we take to 
be a fair estimate, and have looked in vain through the negative 
articles for proof of higher power and moral strength to justify his 
being placed above Tennyson, from whom he as essentially differs 
in teaching as in style. 

Longfellow's poetry is entirely that of the commonplace, even 
in his most meritorious performances ; there is the easy flow of 
thought and graceful symoolism which readily commends itself to 
every one's mmd, for the sentiments are such as float in the popular 
brain, rather than the profound intuitional utterance of the liighest 
poetry. This lack may be expressed in the words of a recent 
reviewer, who says, " There is none of the intensely delicate and 
surprising touches which the greatest poets use, and which, like the 
scent of May blossom, seems to place us at once amid long-forgotten 
sights and* sounds."* Holding that his advocates have advanced 
no higher claims than those admitted by their opponents, we may 
justifiably conclude our premises admitted, and thence turn to the 
objections they so strenuously urge against Tennyson, ^ualifi^ as 
they are by frank concessions, which, if logically and faurly carried 
to their issue, would decide ihe question against tl^emselves. They 
allow Tennyson to have the greatest dep3i, breadth, and subtlety, 
and yet deny his equality ; hence considering supeiflcialism to be 
mentally and morally healthy : they grant his i>oetry is of a Idltier 
cast, more thought-laden, yet deny to it " practical power ; hence 
arffuing that truth, however majestically displayed, is powerless 
unless " directly " applied, and that he who " aspires to direct the 
current of men s thoughts " is not equal to him who didactically 
aims to ** stimtdate their actions," l^us setting mere acticKn above 
thought, which must be ihe life of all right, earnest, manly work. 

♦ NaHonal Mevim, Ho. 15, Art. " LoogfeUow.'' 
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The reasons of the opposition to Teninrson, shown by the negiitiye 
writers, are most vague and unsatisuetor]^ ; by one writer they 
ar» cb^fly confined to the nse <^ such epithets as " morbid and 
Biy^ica]/' while another H^oaks of hia poetry as *' overwrought, 
dondy, melanoholy, and dencient in earnestness and vigour ;" and 
s tiiird insinuates that were he less abstruse and metaphysical, 
more *' lifelike, heartr, and fraternal," he would wield a magic power, 
crowned as he is with such genius. To reply strictly and explicitly 
to such charges would narrow the debate, and altogether ron it of 
its true value, as was so ably proved in the last awmative art^le. 
ladeed, we opine thai the course already taken on both sides is 
wise, for though the articles may appear to be made up of special 
^ssding, *vdl exposition of the grounds on which mreference is 
oeeided, i^^iears the most suitable means of giving the oest evidence 
for guidance of judgment. Not that it would be difficult to take 
the charges brought against Tennyson and disprove them by 
copious quotations from his poems, or to plaee the works of the 
two poets side by side, and demonstrate that for whatever excellence 
l^iere is in Longfellow, there are precious things far more glorious 
in Tennyson. To place several of their piaees in juxta-position 
would be valuable mental exercise, as well as conducing to a jusC 
appreciation of both ; especially if such o(»nparison has due regard 




"Anti-Slavery Poems/' "The Bridge," "Old Clock," "Arrow 
and Song," " The Builders," &o., of Xongfellow, tc^ether with the 
" Arabian Nights," " Ode to Memory." " The Poet," " Circum- 
rtsace," "MiUer's Danger," "Miyr Queen." "Death of Old 
Year," "Gardener's Daughter," "Golden Year," "Godiva," " Two 
Vwces," &c., of Tennyson, or "Evangeline" and "Locksley Hall," 
"The Spanish Student" and "The Princess," " The Voices of the 
iN'i^t," and '^ In Memoriam," or ike " Song of Hiawatha " and 
*' Miles Standish," toffether with "Idylls of the King;" the 
result of sack a critical study would be conducive to the strength* 
eiung of Tennyson's claim to the first place. 

It is a much-disputed point whether progess in civilization is 
destructive of poetry and its influence; and whether that external 
amnilation and seeminsr distinction of individualism, which some 
of the de^^t thinkers deplore as an inevitable result, is to leave 
no room for poesy to rule as of yore. But we have yet to learn 
that the anta^nism exists elsewhere than in the minds of those 
who imagine it, between* that ideal excellence which seems in the 
mgress of science and knowledge ever nearer to attainment, and 
the spiritual tendencies of man's unchanging nature. If the external 
world in relation to each unit of the vast humanity, is losing its 
speciality; we may be sure the outgrowth can only be a deeper, 
fuller, richer development of the internal bein^ of each and all ; and 
hence it may be that the mission of the poet m the future shall far 
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transcend the glorj lie lias liad in the past. Inasmtich as some 
faint indications seem to suggest that we may be living in an era 
which is to see the beginning of new casts of thought and new 
growth in spiritual life, we deem the position and relation of Tenny- 
son to our tunes one of great importuice, since he must be admitted 
to wear the laureate's crown in spiritual poetry, he alone haying 
succeeded in transfiguring the outward and material by an infusion 
of the hidden life. 

To appreciate truly Tennyson's poetry, and ascertain how far he 
fulfils what Bacon lays down as the work of the true poet, it is 
imperatiye that we consider the purposes developed in his wor^, as 
only by so doing is it possible rightly to estimate what the questLon 
at issue terms meir " nealthy tendency." He, unlike most poets, 
from the commencement of his work set before him a regular pro- 
gress and development which could only ripen slowly; for he 
resolved not to rely upon the passionate utterances of genius alone 
for his pqwer to sway men, but sought to infuse that genius into 
artistic and refined language, and so to secure an effect reaching 
alike the taste, imagination, intellect, and affections. So great and 
wondrous an ideal could only be slowly and painfully wrought out, 
and hence the great value of his poems regarded as the biography 
of a mind whi<m sets hi^h excellence from the first before it, out 
comes gradually to see that point after point has to be altered and 
given up, and that a loftier and more blessed standard can alone 
satisfy the unquenched craving of the poet's soul. 

His earlier poems are mere pictorial efforts ; here the poet's ideal 
is firm, exquisite, gorgeous, colouring with little sympathy with 
the life pulsing in the wide world; still they are wortn eon> 
sideration as indications of that marvellous word*paintin^ after- 
wards associated with such noble sentiments, and the polish and 
beauty of which are still dwelt upon in the structure of his later 
works. In " The Poet " he gave proofs that already the fire was 
kindled which anon was to leap so high heavenward; in the quiet 
flow of " Circumstance," we have the promise of that analytical 
power he has since wielded with a master's hand. His collected 
edition of 1842 at once placed him on the proud eminence of the 
poet of his coimtry and age ; and though he is still struggling to a 
loftier height, his songs are now full of a rich life, flowing on amid 
more than the old vigour and beauty of versiflcation. He is not 
yet perfect ; there are still the taints of what our negative friends 
term " morbidity and mysticism." And why P Because he is not 
content to balance every light and shade, and, like Longfellow, 
utter didactic songs, ea^h of- which shall have its practical and 
utilitarian value consequent on its very triteness. He has not 
yet found his resting-place ; he utter's life's riddles, but has no 
solutions to offer ; hence, if judged by an arbitrary standard, he i» 
non-understandible and mystical m this series of his works. ' ' Locks- 
ley Hall " is loaded with thoughts of most invigorating and soul- 
stirring power. Such, for insttuice, as,— 
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" Yet I doubt not throagh the ages one increftnng porpoee rans, 

And the thot^hte of men are widened with the proceas of the suns." 
» • • • • 

« 

Again: — 

" Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers, and he bears a laden breast, 
Full of sad experience, moving towards the stillness of his rest.** 

• • • • • 

"Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever reaping something new,' 
That which they have done but earnest of the things that thej shall do." 

• • « • • 

"Not in vain the distance beacons. Forward, forward' let ns range. 
Let the great world spin for ever down the ringing grooves of change; 
Through the shadow of the globe we sweep into the joonger day: 
Better fifty ^ears of Europe than a cycle of Cathay." 

Despite the wild passion of this poem, we feel there is deepest, 
richest, healthiest life throbbing through it; the poet has insight 
almost inspired to look through and beyond all the fierce doubt 
and struggle of his era ; and to see a future radiant with glory, for 
lie sees a present in which a will works that is' subduing all things 
to itself, and evolving a blessed godlike oneness out of all the divers 
aims and ends of man. In the dassical poems of this series, where 
he seems most removed from the sympatnies of his contemporaries, 
a careful review wiU bring out the proof that he has placed them 
there, not so much as stucues in the antique as analyses of character, 
applicable alike to all time. His "Ulysses** and "(Enone'* are 
laden with wisdom and sentiment, as he declares that 

** Self-reverence, selfoknowledge, self-control. 
These three alone lead life to sover^n power." 

Scattered among this series there were, however, a number of 
pieces which at first sight seemed so destitute of any moral power 
for good, if accepted without antidote, that thejr have served all 
those who could not understand Tennyson's teaching as a whole, as 
a constant drawback with which they justify their verdict that his 
tendency is tinhealthy. The "Lotos-eaters " may be taken as a speci- 
men of this class ; they have been ably characterized as " studies by 
the artist in one colour." The poet has.not yet reached his highest 
region; he is still struggling; and with the restlessness there ever 
and anon comes deep yearning for rest and fizity of being. 

This seeming melancholy is a proof of the de^th and intensity of 
his mind, which no easy commonplaces respectmg the mystery of 
life can satisfy ; and must not he who has felt deepest be always 
the truest and best teacher P Why have the Psalms of David such 
marvellous aptitude to teach all generations, but that they are the 
fullest expressions of the experience of one of the deepest and most 
poetic mmds the world has known P So, if, in some of his works, 
Tennyson has only stated the need, this of itself is not a small 
thing; nor is it morbid or unhealthy to prqclaim that the soul 
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will not, cannot be sstisfiod with tlia material, that^ becaiuey as 
Bacon sajs, " It lam a more ample greatneaa ;" it is 07er cttying, 
" Give, give." 

Taking the collected pieces as a whole, we challenge comparison 
with Longfellow to show wherein he has more health in the tone 
and tendency of his poetry than Tennyson; for in the minor 
pieces or ballads of the latter there lives a power most marked ; we 
need hardly refer to the "Grardener*s Daughter," the "Miller's 
Daughter,**^ "Clara Vere de Vere," the "Lord of Burlagh," as 
proofs of this ; for even in the quaint conceits of the " Day Dream " 
we read such lines as these : — 

'^To sleep throagh tenns of mighty wars, 
And wake on seienoe grown to move, 
On secrets of the brain, tha atan, 
As wild as aagbt of fairy love; 
And all that else the jears witt show, 
The Poet^onns of stronger hoons, 
The vast Republics that may grow, 
The Federations and the Poweis; 
Tltanie forees, taking birth. 
In divers seasons, divers dimes." 

« 

But it is objected by our opponents that Tennyson is not fraternal 
and warm-hearted; that his sympathies are with some far-off 
romance which attracts his notice, rather than the every-day life 
around him ; we reply that to admit him to be a great and true 
poet, and then expect his genius to be " cribbed, cabined, and con- 
fined " by our notions, is to contradict all nature, which will bestow 
its gifts m its own way. We believe Uiat the poet whose teachings 
have to be brought oat as hidden gems will be more useM to hii 
fellows than he who aims directly to stimulate them. We have 
little faith in what is termed practical poetry, which is ever striving 
to reach men through giving expression to their ordinary thoug^xts, 
rather than influencing them by glorious examples. Nor is Tenny- 
son's devotion to the romance of Arthur the idle and fruitless thing 
some would fain persuade us ; to him his hero is no myth of tlie 
past, but a living exemplar who has ever his message to all men ; 
for, in his earlier devotion to him, as in *'Morte dTArtkur" he 
tells us, — 

" Aithur is cffliie again: he cattnot die; 
Come again, and thrice as fair; 
Come with all good things, and war shall be.no mors.** 

.Ajrthur, too, was an image for all time ; through the poem ivaH: 
noticed he answers some of the querulous lamentations of the 

E resent about the past, when he makes the grand old king in 14$ 
ist words say,-* 

" The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fhlfils himself in many ways, 
Lest <ma good eastern shculd cormpt tiie worid.** 
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And he adds,- 



'* More things are 'vrrougbt bj prayer than this world dreams oV* 

Our ODponents have disputed the Laureate's claim to healthy teach- 
ing on the ground of a lack of earnestness and vigour ; they have 
asked for a counterpart of the " Psalm of Life *' and " Excelsior/' 
and have affirmed they exist not in Tennyson's poems ; they must 
surely have forgotten those wondrous political lyrics which have 
been before men for years, in which there breathes a wisdom un- 
matched by anything Longfellow has yet given to the world. In 
them political philosophy has been wedded most happily to the 
poetic form ; for the poet has no shallow love of country and friends ; 
tte dwells there, rather than in more gorgeous regions, because 

*' It is the land that freemen till, 
That sober-snite^ Freedom chose, 
The land where, girt with friends or foes, 
A man may speak the thing he will. 

*' A land of settled government, 
A land of just and old renown, 
Where Freedom broadens slowly down 
From precedent to precedent." 

Hence he glories in his great position as a modern citizen in such a 
land, and sings : — 



" Of old sat Freedom on the heiglits, 
The thanders breaking at her feet; 

Above her shook the starry lights, 
She heard the torrents meet. 

** There in her place she did rejoice. 
Self-gathered in her prophet miod ; 

Bnt fragmenfs of her mighty voice 
Came rolling on the wind. 

" Then step't she down thro* town and 
field. 

To mingle with the human race, 
And part by part to men reveal'd 

The fulness of her face. 



" Grave mother of majestic works, 
From her isle-altar gazing down, 

Who, God-like, grasps the triple forks, 
And, King-like, wears the crown. 

" Her open eyes desire the truth ; 

The wisdom of a thousand years 
Is in them. May perpetual youth 

Keep dry their light from tears; 

** Thatherfair form may stand and shine, 
Make bright onr days, and light onr 
dreams. 

Turning to scorn, with lips divine, 
The falsehood of extremes!" 



But in the longer poem, " Love thou thy land,*' there is a majestic 
display of power which has seldom been equalled. In it he probes 
the want and need of his age, the lack ot reverent heed for and 
consistency to truth, which too greatly marks the knowle(^e of the 
time. 

'* l^Iake knowledge circle with the winds. 
But let her herald, Beverence, fly 
Before her, to whatever sky 
Bear beed of men, and growth of minds.** 
VOL. IV. D 
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Every verse might be quoted to show how full of ripeBi wisijom 
and experience it is ; the warning against working for place ; 
depending on mere watchwords ; the blessed trust that the right 
shall not always be won through blood.— 

** Certm^n, if kwmledgc bring the twerd, 
That knewledge Ukes the aword awsj;" 

. and finally, the nuurelloua close in whidi the result of all the ages' 
strife and woric is declared,-^ 

** To- morrow yet woqM reap to-dtj. 
As we bear tyloseoin of the dead; 
Earn w«M the thrifty months, lar ved 
Saw Haste, hatf-sister to Delay." 

The next era in the develoj^nent of Tennyson's mind is that 
marked by ** The Princess." He has reached a eertain position where 
the fierceness of the old struggle is past, and as yet the new 
problems before him are not started. He has now taken that place 
which, amid all subsequent variations, he holds firmly, as the poet of 
woman; he has seen that the relation of the sexes, their mutual 
power and influence, is one perplexing enigma, which presses 
especially on the present era, and hence he essays some solution of 
it, knowing that in so doing he is also doing roost for man. The 
result of his sti^dy is summed in that magnificent passage, com- 
mencing,— 

'' For woman U not nndevelop't man, but diverse." 

Having completed this task, he next appears before us in a 
totolly new phase of beiag ; ^e mystery of death haS' opened vp 
before him tne whole pix^lem of human existence ; there is bow an 
end to the even flow and philosophic spirit of ''The Princess;" 
questions deep, vast, awful in their significance, press his spirit; | 
he has lost eomimunion with one of earth's fairest growths, a yovng | 
man of suek powers, that those who knew him beet, tell us Tennyson 
in nowise has overdrawn or idolized his character, when in tnosc 
matchless lines he describes him as 

" Heart affluence in discnrcWe talk I And ptsaion pare in snowy bloom 



From boQsehold ibantahis nererdry, 
The crttio clearness of an eye 
That saw through all the Mases' walk ; 



Through all the years of April Uood. 

" A love of freedom rarely felt, 
Of freedom in her regal seat 



" Seraphic intellect, and force Of England ; not the schoolboy heat. 

To throw the doubts of man; The blind hysterics of the Celt 

.^rrir" J.°ti:li'r *^" - Ana m.„l.ood fused .ith f.m.10 gr«. 



The hearer in its fiery coarse. 

*' High nature, amorous of the good, 
But touched with no ascetic gloom, 



In such a sort, the child would twine 
A trustful hand, unasked, in thine, 
And find his comfort in thy face." * 

* For a review of the privately published works of A. H. Ilallam, see the North 
British Retiew, in Vol. for 1852. 
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Ilia poem, libelled as laorlnd atid melftoclioly, lias about it a 
;I^ imieh of itself woald establish the elaim of Tennjson to 
keaj^eet power; there is first the emshiog sense of sorrow, 
bliading the spirit by its agony to all else; next the stage of 
terrible doubt, as to wKat Ihe issue of such sorrow shall be, both to him 
irtio feels it, and to htm who is removed. In this stage he forces 
lis way thiough darkest doubt, into fullest and richest sunlight, 
ffliere he seee the ^iritual glory of the unirerse, and gives forti^ 
(enUments at once sublime in their mental, M they are most 
trothfal in thnr religious aspect. He has found the tru^, not in 
lay abstract form, but in its glorified impersonation, as the " Strong 
S<tt of God, Immortal Love ;" hence he can say, — 

'' If e'er whea £uth had talYn asleep, 
I heard a voice, * Believe no more/ 
And heard an ever-breaking shore 
That tumbled in the Godless deep; 

" A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason^s colder part, 
And like a man in wrath, the heart 
Stood up and answered, * I have felt.* " 

Compared witli Longrdlow's " Footsteps of Angels," this work will 
fiilly establish the claim of our Laureate to as high, if not a higher 
place in the literature of the heart. 

The publication of " lu Memoriam " indicated that its author 
Iras once more roused to action, and was pluming his wings for 
kbrther flight ; which he soon proved by i£e issue of that much- 
butlifoed imd misunderstood tragedy " Maud," of which we have a 
i&ost excellent estimate in a recent periodical, the writer observing : * 
*-"The blending of styles in it shows at least one thing, that the 
^t has reached a stand-point from which he can disregard that 
tete outward beauty, that smooth and rich melody, which seemed 
the duef object of his earliest works. He has found there is some- 
thing higher than beauty, and that is truth." 
Unsatisfactory aa seemed the progress of tlie poet indicated by 
* ilaud," there was demonstrated by it, as by " The Princess," an 
tim and ideal which he had set before himself to reach and fulfil, 
ttid what Bacon intimates by " Poesy feigneth acts and events- 
{reater and more heroical than in history." 
High ideals wrought out into beautiful and glorious forms, and 
clothed as* to appeal to all the parts of man's nature, being the 
"it need of our race ; and the mission of the poet being, in his* 
d strength, to supply such need ; we wonder not finally to 
Tennyson, in all the greatness and goodness of his experience,^ 
again to those old romantic springs where his earlier step$ 
sen directed, and from the rich, national legends of Arthur 
liis knights and ladies, creating those poems which are only 

* Nor^ American Review, No. 186, art. ♦* Tennyson ** 
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now beginixing to be understood. In our previous remarks, we 
haye hiM to regard Tennyson and his teaching as comparatively 
incomplete, not oeoause there was any inherent want, but that sucn 
high promise and aim was in them displayed, that we could not but 
be left after their study in the attitude of anticipation of other 
and fuller utterances. So much has been and is bemg said on the 
wondrous power manifested in the " Idylls of the King," that we 
feel that there is littlp need here to expatiate either on their beauty 
or tendency ; suffice to say, we have in them more than a fulfilment 
of the ^eat promise their author had previously given ; his artistic 

Sower ;s richer and fuller, his social wisdom more matured, his old 
evotion to the aspects of womanhood further developed, and withal 
a deep spiritual and religious insight into the power and require- 
ments of our nature, which leave the careful student with but one 
conclusion, that a true national poet is giving expression to heart- 
views on the greatest of themes, under the sweetest guise of ancient 
myth and romance. 

Superficial as our estimate and criticism is, we yet hope thoughts 
have been hinted at, which, if fairly carried to a conclusion, will 
induce all candid students of the question under debate, unhesita- 
tingly to give an affirmative reply to it, and so admit to his trae 
place the Grreatheart who teaches his age that it should have 
unswerving trust in 

" That God which ever lives and loves, 
One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off Divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves/' 



AiiaLo-SAXoir. 



NEGATIVE ABTICLB.— IV. 



ToETA nascitur, nonjit. Such is the ancient dictum, and recent 
times and experiences tend to establish more firmly its truth- 
fulness. 

A modem poet has beautifully expressed this idea in a Christian 
ibrm, telling us that 

" Poetry is itself a thing of God ; 
He made His prophets poets, and the more 
We feel Qi poesy do we become 
< Like God in love and power — under makers.** 

"We have read the previous portions of this debate with much 
pleasure, and although the inherent interest of the question itself were 
sufficient to command the careful attention of all interested in the 
healthy character of English literature, the admirable essays ^vcn 
by previous writers have gathered around the question additional 
pleasures, and not the least is our present pleasure of participating 
m the friendly conflict upon the points at issue. We were much 
pleased with the pro-Tennyson paper of B. S., p. 241, et seq, ; and 
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wezegret that we could not find in it any application to the healtfai- 
QMS or contrary tendencies of either poet ; indeed, B. S. himself 
im some conviction of its want of connection with the subject, for 
he ays, p. 249, " We fear that some of our readers may thmk that 
we haye wandered from our professed theme, and treated them to a 
very dry discussion." *Tis true he had wandered from his theme. 
Yet haa the question been the poet and his work, or the nature of 
poetry and the character of the poet in its widest sense, so as to in- 
clude all poets and all poetry, the paper of B. 8. would have been 
ht from dry and iminterestme ; but so far as its applicability to the 
tendencies of Tennyson's or Longfellow's poetry is concerned, it is 
dry, uninteresting, and con^letely hors de combat. Our aim is, by 
tiie terms of the debate, umited to one point, — the comparative 
healthiness of the poetry of our two authors. The form in which it 
is proposed necessarily implies that both are great poets, — accom- 
plish^ masters of the musical concatenation of our English yoco- 
bulary. It is not for us to discuss which is the most happy in his 
choice of measures with which to beautify his work. The mc- 
ehsnical part of poetry, so to speak, is admitted to be in the hands 
of two Highly accomplished masterly artists. Indeed, it were an 
ftb^ordity to apply the comparative terms healthy or unhealthy to 
the mere orderly collocation of melodious soimds. 

It is alleged that a certain order or arrangement of sounds may 
produce joy or sadness, love or hatred, and many shades of these 
principal passions or emotions of the mind ; but if we narrowly 
search into the springs or motive powers in which these emotions 
have their source, we shall find them rather in some subjectivity of 
the individual, some ideas existing in the mind of the indiviaual 
wh^ are in accord or discord with the objective sounds impin^ng 
npon his sensorium, through the medium of the sense of hearing, 
and that the efficient cause does not reside in the objective sounds 
themselves. Wore the cause of these emotions purely objective, no 
variation could possibly be experienced in their efiects,- and a purely 
uniform taste and rule of criticism must prevail throughout the 
whole family of man. Thus the uncivilized and barbarous savage 
and the most cultivated poet and musician would be equally moved 
by the same order of sounds, and equally good judges of purity and 
beauty in poetry and music, the absurdity of which is at once 
apparent. We might here dismiss the entire paper of B. S. in the 
April number of the Controversialist, as fully and fairly refuted, and 
proved to be unconnected with the question at issue ; but ex sui oro 
^ hope to show the fallacy of his. advocacy of Tennyson. JEn 
Mssant we may notice one of many contradictions to be found in 
,Ui« papers of B. S. On p. 243 he says, — " The poet, though he may 
convey information, and may argue or persuade, always aimsac 
iMlectual pleasure,** Then, in the succeeding sentence, he cOn> 
. lBbues,.8]^aking of noetry, the work of the poet, " It is a species of 
composition wmch nas for its object the creation of intellectual 
pleasure, by addressing primarily the imagination and feelings 
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rftthar than the mtelk<^" Hera are two aasertioiift of a «mksmi^ 
oharacter, etie MaertiBg that poetry is addressed to the intetteet^ 
aad the other that it is not addressed to the intellect. Wha4 eee^ 
fideoee ean be ]^eed i& conclasions drawn from sneh a oooae ol 
reasoning V 

Througbottt the Bat^t paper of B. S. he has laboorod to show tiiat 
'* &9 m poet, the poet'B object %$ to gire us intellecinal pkatfore, and 
to ^ so in metneal or musical language. A$ a man highly endowed, 
hi§ ohfeet ought to be to make this poetic power tend to tbe-dosng 
good and increasing of wisdom." In these words we have the sum 
^B. S.'s philosophy; as a poet» excellence consists in power to 
communicate intellectual pleasure. Now, our present concern is 
with these two authors as poets. B. S. gives us the cUetum, that as 
sudh they must be judged oy their power to communicate intellec- 
tual pleasure. Man being a moral agent, the iDfloenoe of one man 
or GHie miud upon another must be judged as to its healthiness or 
xmhealthiaess by moral considerations al(me, not by intelleet«al 
pleasures ; in fact, the terms healthy and unhealthy are perfectly 
ma'm)licable to man in any question of this kind, excepting only as 
to his moral nature ; to suppose the contrary is absi^d. £et us try 
to conceive of joy or sorrow, love or hatred, or any scooiidary 
emotion, bein^ capable of production as intellectual pleasures, and 
we find that it is only so far as such passions or emotions are 
morally right that they are pleasures of an healthy charaeter. 
It is then a fallacy for B. S. to assume that he is right in judging 
Tennyson to be more healthy in the tendencies of his po^ry, 
because, as he alleges, it gives more intellectual jdeasure. More- 
over, B. S. affirms that the poct,^ — that is, Tennyson, — '• as a man 
highly endowed, his object ought to be to make his poetic power 
tend to the doing of good and increasing of wisdom." Here B« S. 
makes the healthy tendencies of his poetry to consist not in bis wori^ 
as a poet, but in his nature as a man highly endowed, — ano^er 
fhUacy, evidencing that B. S. has thought and argued quite foi^^ 
from the question in debate. 

B. S. having been at considerable pains, as shown in the passi^^ 
to which we have referred, to prove that as a poet intellectual 
pleasure is the true test of healthy tendency and excelleney in his 
poetry, he proceeds, in his second paper, p. 395, to remark, — " It is 
our duty now, therefore, to judge between Longfellow and Tenny- 
son as poets or metrical artists, whose first object is to gain our ear 
with the mdody of their words, to fill the imagination ynih the 
beauty and grandeur of the creations of their genius, to wield our 
pasaions and emotions, and to engage the mind with their subtle 
thoughts. Having thus guaged their power of influence, we shall 
have next to ascertain the way in i^hich they have used that power; 
for all resulting moral influence is a combination of the active 
pow^ and moral quality of the influence aeiually exerted* With 
reference to the first point, the comparative merits of Tennyson and 
Longfellow as poets, our present share in such a compariEon may be 
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^mam&A mn^nie caiamo. . . Bat, ia the present om^ w« hftre 
ffier^ to do with tbe coeelutioQ to be drawn from miok a coxft- 
ptiiion/' 

Sorely tke wmn^froid with whieh R S. treats his readers is most 
remarkable. After having labo«red tb^ougb about t^rteen paxes to 
101^ an int^eetus^ comparison of o«r two anthors, he says ^inly 
it has nothing to do with the ptrsent c[aesltoa at all^ althongh very 
inteiresting p&r te, and consequently it may be dismissed eurrtrUe 
calami, 

B. 8. says, p. 398, — ** We have therefbre arrived at tiie con^sion 
that, metrically, artistically, and intelleetnally, Tennyson is the 
greater. In fact, his poetic faculties and mental endowments plae^ 
bim above Longfellow." This decision we hold to be an affirmative 
reply to the qnestion in debate, but B. S. has also said, p. 395,—** We 
B^llhave to ascertain the way in which the? have used that (poetic) 
power; for all resulting moral infiucnee is a combination of the 
ac^c power and moral quality of the influence actually exerted;" 
and at the same time he dismisses with a '* Hying pen" the metrical, 
artistical, and intellectual comparison of the two poets ; thus in one 
sentence making an intellectual comparison the subject of debate ; 
iaa&other, dismissing this mode of handling the question ; in a third, 
claiming the moral mode of treating it ; and in a fourth, arriving at 
the conclusion that the debate has been proved affirmatively for 
l^tnnjson, on intellectaal and artistic grounds. Beally such logical 
veopsatility entitles B. S. to more than chameleon honours, and 
w« doubt not the readers of this serial will accord them with 
aoi^amation. 

Space forbids our entering at further length into an analysis erf 
tkefaliaeies of B. S. Having indicated a few of them, we place them 
belore -^le reader as a chart to guide him through the shoals and 
qmcksands of fake logic and rhetoric exhibited by that writer. In 
oeaelusioB, we cannot refrain from referring to the definition of 
poetry, given by " L'Ouvrier," p. 403, as the correct canon by which 
to jadge of the comparative merits of the two poets, in the form 
t^ question is given for our consideration in this debate. 

MtLYm^ shown that B. S. has not proved Tennyson to be the most 
healAhy in the tendency of his poetry, we by implication prove that 
Loi^ellow*8 poetry is the most healthy. Verhum gut sapienii. 

DlfBtA. 




WAS JOAN OF AUG AN IMPOSTOE? 

AFFIBliATIVX ABTICLB. — III. 

The consideration of a question like this is fxiU of interest to all 
stodents of history, as well as to all lovers of the wild and mar- 
veflous* In inquiring into the pretensions and in endeavouring to 
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estimate the diftraoter of Joaa of Aro» we have not only to do vitli 
her individually^ but with the circumstances by which she was sor* 
Tounded, and with the age in which she lived. It is difficult, und^ 
ordinary cireumstfuices, to discover the mainspring motives even of 
those wno are associated with us in common enterprises and in every- 
day life : how far more difficult, then, must it be rightly to estimate 
the character and conduct^, of those who lived in distant ages and 
in foreign lands ! And of all persons who have figured in history, 
few have been the subject of so much controversy as " the Maid of 
Orleans." It has been, therefore, with great interest that we have 
perused the articles in this serial on the question, '* Was Joan of 
Arc an impostor P" 

In taking part in this discussion, it is important distinctly to 
understand the meaning of the principal terms employed, and ve 
therefore naturally inqmre, " What is understood by the word im- 
postor P'* ** L'Ouvrier," in his opening affirmative article, declares 
his belief that Joan was an impostor, '* or one who pretended to 
that which was not, quod erat demonstrandum,'* G. A. H. £., the 
opening negative writer, declares, in dictionary phrase, that "an 
impostor is a deceiver." Thus far all is clear ; but " Bennett," the 
second negative writer, now steps forth to darken " counsel by words 
without knowledge." To the inquiry, " What is an imposition^'' 
he replies, " an acted or unacted lie ;' and therefore an impostor is 
one who speaks or acts out a falsehood. But *' Bennett," seeing tb^t 
this definition will not support the position he is anxious to take, 
attempts to improve upon it, iand goes on to say, ** Deception, so as 
to render the deceiver amenable, cannot be perpetrated unqoa- 
sciously, and in the fact that he knows he deceives lies the guilt of 
the action" What this reference to amenability or guilt has Ui^P 
with the real question at issue we are at a loss to imagine, altho^B 
we quite understand the purpose our friend wishes it to serve. Bat 
he proceeds to observe, — " To form a true case of imposition, fully 
carried out, the impostor must be cognizant that he is falsifying 
the facts, while the party imposed upon believes that the trutn is 
being communicated; and that this state of consciousness is the 
effect of representations made by the deceiving party." According 
to this theory, truth is subjective, rather than objective; and hw 
little reference to any existences or varied relationships, or eternal 
realities ! The moment, therefore, that a man believes an error, it 
loses all its evil, and thus the blind emissaries of falsehood become 
the glorious apostles of truth ! Thus our friend " Bennett" wishes 
to take under nis kindly care those weak ones who first having im- 
posed upon them, succeed in deluding others ; and begs that they 
may not be considered as impostors, lest it should wound their 
feelings, or those of their dupes ! 

The question now naturally arises, What were the pretensions of 
Joan of Arc, and in what w^ did she seek to impose upon her 
followers P And we answer — By declaring that she held intercourse 
with angelic beings, and that she had received Divine authority and 
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i>oWer to aocomplish certain objects. " From the age of thirteen or 
roorteen, Jeanne d*Arc was subject to fr^uent hallucinations of 
tbe organs of sight, hearing, and smell. Lominons trains of sur- 
passln/jr brilliancy, and visions of angels, were seen by her at noon- 
day. Strange voices were heard by her when she imagined she was 
^tiite alone ; and fragrant odours were perceived by her when some 
m her spiritual visitors made their appearance. She had communi- 
cation and councils with angels ; visits from the archangel Michael, 
the angel Gubriel, St. Catherine, and St. Marguerite."* 

" Jeanne d'Arc, by her own account (to her judges), had reached 
her thirteenth year, when she heard, for the first tmie, the voice (la 
voix) which announced to her that France would be saved by her T'f 

She solemnly asserted and steadfastly maintained that those 
&ngelie beings frequently appeared to her, and spoke to her ; that 
ahe saw them, not with the eyes of the imagination, but with her 
corporal eyes 5 that she only acted in conformity with their coun- 
sels ; that she had never said nor undertaken anything of impor- 
tance without their directions. 

Now, are these statements true or are they false? or, in other 
^rords, wad Joan an impostor? In the words of the "Imperial 
Bietionary," "a religious impostor may be one who assumes 
the character of a preacher without authority ; or one whofaUely 
fittends to an extraordinary commission from heaven,** The latter 
WHS Joan's case, and hence our verdict is against her. The coolness 
with which our opponents dispose of Joan's claims to the super- 
itatorai is certainly amusing. G. A. H. £. says, ** she began to 
fiiitey that she saw visions, and " Bennett" boldly declares that she 
was **^ self-deceived,** Alas! poor Joan, as appropriate now thy 
^yer might be, " Save me from my friends," as it once was, 
"-Ife^er me from my enemies." 

Here we feel we might without impropriety close our remarks, 
were there not some who still believe that " the pucelle " derived 
her inspirations from Gk»d; and as it is possible that some such 
may be among our readers, we will briefly state the reasons which 
lead us to the opposite conclusion. 

I. We reject much that is recorded of Joan of Arc. Our oppo- 
iients do the same. The two negative \«Titers in this debate have 
each given a brief outline of her career, but they take care to omit 
some of the records respecting her, the statements in which are as 
wrfl attested as many they have endorsed. In this they remind us 
of the old woman who is reported to have said, ** Well, son John, 
and what wonderful things aid you meet with all the time you were 
s* sea?" **Ohl mother," replied John, "I saw many strange 
things." " Tell us all about them," replied his mother, " for I long to 
hear your adventures." " Well, then," said John, " as we were sail- 
ing over the Line, what do you think we saw ?" ** I can't imagine," 
TBplied his mother. " Well, we saw a fish rise out of the sea, and 

* Madden, ** Phantasmata,'* vol. ii. p. 26. 
t Qaicherat, *' Aper9a8 NoQf eans,** p. 1. 
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iiy over our tbip!" "Ok! John! John! what a hmt y<m «re!" 
said his motker, Bfaakine her head, and smiling ineredokNuly. 
"True as death!" said John; "and we saw ttUl more woiderftil 
thincs than that.'* " Let us hear them/' said his motk^, shaking 
her head again ; " and tell the truth, John, if yo« can," " Believe 
it, or believe it not, as you please," re{)lted hBT son ; " bot as we 
were sailing up the Bed Sea, our captain thought he should like 
some fish for dinner ; so he told us to throw cur neta, and eaieh 
some." " "Well," inc^uired hia mother, seeing that he paused in his 
story. " Well," rejoined het son, " we did throw them, and, at the 
very first haul, we brought up a chariot wheel, made all of gold, 
and inlaid with diamond!" "Lord bless us!" said his mo&er; 
" and what did the captain say ?" " Why, he said it was one of 
the wheels of Pharaoh's chariot, that had lain in the B^ed Sea ever 
since that wicked king was drotvned, with all his host, while p«r- 
soing the Israelites." " Well, well," said his mother, lifting up hei* 
hands in admiration ; "now that's very possible, and I think the 
captain was a very sensible man. T^ me such stories as thatj and 
I'll believe you ! ; but never talk to me of such things as flying 
fish ! Ko, no, John ; such stories won't go down with me, 1 can 
assure you." In many respects our opponents appear to resemble 
the old lady, for they are ready to credit only that which their 
previous reading has prepared them for, and they ignore Such 
" well attested " statements as the following : — One of her contem- 
poraries, Percival Sieur de Boulourmak, in a letter to the Duke of 
Milan, written June I3th, 1429, says, that at her birth " an extra- 
ordinary and unaccountable exultation v\ as manifested throughout 
the village. The people ran from house to house rejoicing, they 
knew not why, and " $e demandaient ce quHl y avait de nouveoMst^** 
Another contemporary, **^Le Bourgeois de Paris;'* says, " The cocks 
crew with unusual venemence on this occasion, and there was some^ 
thing too in the time that was remarkable— it was the night of the 
Epiphany of our Lord. And when she was a little girl, the birds 
01 the woods and the fields came when she called them to eat the 
bread out of her lap!" During the time Joan of Arc was at the 
town of Lagne-sur-Marne we are gravely told that "tlw corpse 
of a still-born infant was brought into the church. Some yoimg 
women of the town came there when the pucelle was at her devo- 
tions, and begged the latter to join them in their prayers that God 
might restore tne infant to life, in order that it might be baptized. 
Jeanne joined them in their prayers. Happily, after praying some 
time, the infant yawned several times, made some movement, 
^turned, it is stated, to its natural colour, and was baptized, but 
died shortly after." If, as we presume, the majority of the sup- 
porters of Joan of Arc will reject these statements as fabulous, 
they must not be surprised if we do the same with all that are not 
consistent in themselves, or in harmony with the general experience 
of mankind. 

n. Joan of Arc frequently acted inconsistently with her assumed 
Divine mission. She was unsueeessful in many of her later enter- 
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prises ; she failed ia them where success was not oulj confidently 
^lected but boldlj predicted by her. During her captivity in the 
mvcss of Beaurevoir she lewped from the summit of that tower, a 
ksu^ not uroeh under sixty reet, and death therefore being more 
wobable than deliveranee. And finally, in the hope of escaping 
osmth* she syi^ed a retractai^oD, in which she accuses herself of having 
listed in yi^tion of the sacred Scriptures and the laws of the 
church, of having simulated apparitions, to have done wrong in 
fiMoming man's attire, and adopting the profession of arms.* 

m. There was nothing in tne military exploits of Joan of Arc 
that eannot be account^ for on rational princif^. When wo 
remember the age in wfaieh she lived, the ignorance of the people, 
the superstl^us leelings which her assumed character therefore 
€zciied, we see nothing in her successes to surprise us. That it 
was this that excited the enthusiasm of her followers, and struck 
terror into her foes, the negative writers in this debate 'Arankiy 
acknowledge ; and on the latter point the evidence of oar historian 
Hume is conclusive. Speaking of the English army, he says, — 
"Men enlisted slowly or soon deserted, by reason of the wonderful 
accounts whi(^ had reached England of the magic and sorcery and 
JMaUcal power of the Maid of Orleans **'\ 

rV. The datms of Joan of Arc to supernatural guidance arc 
s^om admitted by those best qualified to form a judgment. To 
^ honour of the French nation let it be said that she was never 
regarded as a saint by them. Voltaire in his writings reduced her 
memory to the lowest level. The Abbe Langlet Fresnoy, in his 
" fiistoire de Jeanne D*Arc," says — " To think that this giri had 
finoDS, apparitions, and revelations, I do not at all belicTe. I 
abandon this faons belief to persons of a less stubborn turn of mind 
than mine. But ^ these apparitions I substitute an interior per- 
suasion, a reflective meditation, which strikes, which animates, and 
strongly agit9.tes the imagination ; and it is the efibrt of this last 
teolty which often r^nresents to us as real, objects which are simple 
hoJ^ges which we picture to ourf^lves." Shakespeare, that great 
dieoemer of human ekatacter, paints her in the blackest colours, 
and designates her 

** A goodly prize, fit for the devil's grace." 

We might, did time and space permit, go on to speak of other im- 
postors, who put forth similar claims to those of Joan of Arc ; and 
of some who, after her execution, personified her, and were declared 
hy her own brothers to be their sister Joan. Such facts as these 
show the credulity of the age, and account for the ready acceptance 
given to marvellous stories and monstrous pretensions ; but we close 
m the full belief that sufficient has been advuneed by ais to support 
4e views of ** L'Ouvrier " and S. F. T., and to prove that Joan was 
in impostor. A. J. 

♦ Qoielitr«»,** Pf«c^" tip. 447. 

t *' History of England/' by Uume, ch. xx. regn. Uenry VI. A.i>. 1429. 
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KEGATIVB ABTICLE. — III. 

In writing of the motives which influenced the great of bygone 
days, it is very necessary to bring, if possible, before the "mmd's 
eye,*' a picture of things as they then existed. 

" L*Ouvrier'* has so ably painted the picture, that we are ^se- 
pared, for the most part, to endorse his sketch, although we do not, 
nrom the same premises, draw like conclusions. 

France was divided by contendii^ facticms ; the people toere 
enveloped in ** the thick darkness of superstition and ignorance ;" 
md they would, no doubt, hail with delight anything calculated to 
give peace to " their troubled and wasted countries ;" and when 
the diesolation had reached its height,— 'when it seemed necessary 
to strike but one blow to paralyze and destroy the power of France, 
—a deliverer arose in the simple peasant maid, Joan of Arc. Was 
she an impostor? Most unhesitatingly we answer — ^No. 

Before proceeding to demonstrate this, let us glean a few parti- 
culars of her life. 

Bom in Domremi, of peasant parents, she shared in their rustic 
labours, receiving no other education than the lessons of simple 
piety. '* The district was remarkable for the simplicity of maoBftES 
and devotion of the people, but not less so for superstition, and the 
prevalent belief in visions and supernatural appearances.*' The 
curse of faction had reached even to that remote district, and the 
children of Domremi, which was Armagnac, used to pelt witii stOB^ 
those of the next village, which was Bourguinon. 

The news of the cruel war that was desolating France was 
brought by the passing traveller to the quiet inarches of LorraiiB£. 
Joan, who was famed for her piety, heard these tales of horror, laiiid 
the miseries of the land became mixed with her dreams of heaven. 
She spent much of her time among the hills, tending flocks, and 
musing in solitude over the wondrous legends of saints and virpin 
martyrs. There was an old prophecy that France, after bang 
ruined by a wicked woman, should be restored by a spoHess 
virgin, it required no great stretch of imagination to nx i^e 
character of the destroyer on Queen IsabeUa. Joan beHeved 
herself called to be the virgin deliverer. " Her ardent imagination 
(says ' L'Ouvrier*) converted the thoughts and desires of her heart 
into suggestions from a higher spiritual sphere;" and yet he 
concludes by branding her an impostor ! 

** An imposition (' Bennett ' has well said) is not an accident, Imt 
an idea ; something thought of and brought to bear upon the acci- 
dent." The impostor must be aware she is deceiving, or she is not 
an impostor: now " L'Ouvrier" tacitly consents to her believing in 
her mission, but objects to the idea that she was inspired. G-rant- 
ing she was not inspired, we would ask, if she believed herself to be 
commanded by heaven, was she an impostor? We think not She 
might be self-deceived, but not knowingly a deceiver, and, therefore, 
not an impostor. 
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" Joaa was possessed naturallj of an ardent temperament, and 
needed only an incentive to develop her powers. Patriotism was 
tlie incentive which did this. She saw some and heard more of her 
c<mntry'8 ills. Being of a pious character, no doubt she praved to 
the saints that these wrongs might be avenged. Being oi a highly 
hnunnative disposition, and surrounded as she was by all that would 
conduce to its development, she fancied she had Divine communica- 
tions ; she thought much about them, dreamed of them, and at last 
they became to her as realized facts. She told them to others, and 
they disbdieved her, but the very sincerity of her own belief made 
her persevere, and finally succeed in performing that which she 
believed herself commanded to do." 

Is there anything- of the impostor to be found in sach conduct as 
tfais^ or rather is there not here patriotism exhibited to our gazeP 
Because she was not '* bom to bmsh unseen," conclude ye that she 
was an impostor P Then say all are impostors who believe they are 
able to help a sufiTering country, and who, although they be weak, 
yet by perseverance do it. One is as logical as the other P 

We are not among those who believe her to have been inspired, 
hot we think we may fairly assume that she implicitly believed 
harself so to be ; that she had no intention to deceive, but that she 
wished to perform the mission to free her coimtry, which she 
believed Grod had confided to her charge. A monomaniac she may 
have been, and it would be both logical and charitable to suppose 
her one, but not an impostor. 

The following positions have been held by most modem histo- 
rians: — 1. "Tmit there was no supernatural agency in the case, 
though Joan thoroughly believed that there was. 2. That her 
heated imagination, acted upon by the miseries of France, by 
current superstitions, and aided by a pecidiar temperament of 
body, raised the visions she saw, and the voices she heard. 3. That 
her object was pure and glorious, entitling her in all ages to the 
name of a patriot and liberator. 4. That there was no previous 
coalition between Joan and King Charles, or between her and any 
of the King's friends, though some of the latter wisely determined 
to make tiie most of a delusion in which they themselves never 
believed." 

We know that Monstrelet, Du Baillan, and other French histo- 
rians, brand her as an impostor, and that Yoltaire's clever but 
indecent burlesque of the ** Pucelle,** is against her, but the 
French, who seem incapable of separating Her fanaticism and 
insanity from her patriotism, or conceiving that she could not be 
the dupe of her own heated imagination, have generally been rather 
ungrateful to Joan. 

" L'Ouvrier " closes by saying, " Joan of Arc was an impostor, 
or one who pretended to that which was not." 

The writers of the two affirmative articles seem to rest upon this 
MKument,— ftecfltttetAc was not inspired, therefore she was an impostor. 
We take it, the question is not, Was Joan of Arc inspiredP but. 
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"Was Joan of Are aa impostor P" i,e., Wm she knowingly a 
deceiver P And we say erery ciroiuBstanee of ber life goes to prore 
tliM'she was not aa ioipostor, but ih&t As was imposed on — self- 
deceired. 

8. F. T. says, " We need not go beyoi^ Ae boonds of onr own 
country to recite the adventures of similar impostors/* and then 
gives, as examples, Lambert Simnel and Parkin. With all defe- 
rence to S. F. T., we contend the eases are not analp^us. 

Lambert Simnel well knew he was lying; he did not believe 
himself what he was represented to be ; he did not think a higher 
Power was using him as an instrument. Ambition was his motive 
power, and the hope of a crown that which sustained his imposture. 
The same argument will apply to Patkia. How different the case 
of Joan of Aro ! When the ^eve o£ Orleans had been rai^, and 
the King had been crowned at Kheims, she believed her mission 
fal&Lled, and desired to retire to her birthplace, with no reward 
save that which a good conscience afforded, for having done what 
she considered her du^. 

Happy had it been ior her, if she could have followed the bent of 
her inclination! Far brighter would have shone the page of 
Franoais history! But, no; the patriot and liberator must stffl 
lead on to victory, and at last be rewarded by a horrible and 
ignominious death. Men of the country which she had delivered 
would one day be ready to find her guilty of being a "heretic, 
apostate, and idolater," and condemn her to b? burnt. 

Ajnong the black spots in the hist^y of France, this remains 
ind^ble,--ta foul libel on Christianity, civilizati^m, and humanity. 

She was burnt ; and the gentle maid's soul took its departure to 
the realms of the blest, murmuring, as it left its tenement of day, 
the name of Jesus, her Eedeemer. W. H. P. 



GIOVANNI BATTISTA NICCOLINI, 
Thb Patriot-Pobt qf Floebnce. 

Oil the 20th of April, Victor Emmanuel, Xing of Sardinia, received 
from the hands of its author a presentation copy of a tragedy, pi«. 
scribed some seventeen years ago by every sovereign State of Italy. 
The compliments of a monarch rang and sounded sweetly strai^ m 
the ears of the poet, whose heartiest welcome from the powers that 
be had hitherto been — a curse. The author bore the weight of eighty 
Avinters on his head. He was Italy's greatest living tragic writer — 
Niccolini — and the book was — '' Arnoldo da Brescia." Are we wrong 
in supposing that our readers would like to know something of this 
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maa and of ikiis book — tke ^iri<yt*dnuiM<Mi of Floreoee, and lus 
mo6t marked and most remarkable production P We ^ncT not; 
and in thia, to ns, pleasing faney we shall proeeed to tell wnat we 
know. Slioold there be any imperfection of details, some other 
writer may perehftAoe supply our errors of omission— of oar sins of 
conumsnon we shall, of eonrse, bear the sole blame. 

In the city of Dante, within hearing of the hum &£ Arao's waters, 
in Florence, where 

"Repose 
Angelo't, A)fieri*8 boneB; sod kin, 
Th» starry Galileo's, with his woss; 
Where MaoebiaTeUi's earth fetaroed to wbeace it rose,**— < 

Nieeolini — a worthy inheritor of the glory of its ancient time — was 
bom in 1780. His Ix^hood was passed among whisperings c^ 
Edbrm in his own country, and t^ sounds of Eeyolution from 
Franee. He was but a youtii when the troops of I^apoleon marched 
into Italy, when the Eiepublie was adcnowledged by his sorereign, 
and ezcommuDicated by the Pope. Scarcdy a year of manhood had 
been passed before the Italian iCepublic was proclaimed; and the year 
thereafter, 1803, Alfieri—the founder of the noble and ma8ci4ine- 
spirited drama of modem Italy, severe, simple, rigid, and classical 
--died, and bad his dust laid to rest within the church of Santa 
Croco. At this time Niccolini was a student in the celebrated 
univdrsity of Florence, founded in 1438, where he, became an illus- 
trious humanist, and gained some repute as a Greek scholar. In 
1805, Italy became a kingdom, of which Napoleon I. wore the 
crown ; and Niccolini, as well as others, became dazzled — if not 
deceived — by the splendour of the cometic career of that great mili- 
tary despot. In 1811 the King of Borne was bom ; and in the 
same year Niccolini — fresh from his collegiate draughts from the 
vintages of Greek and Eoman learning — ^mado his earliest effort on 
the stage in the tragedy of " Polyxena** — a work which, in grand 
simplicity and purity c« conception, in classic unity of action, in 
intense power, pathos, and sentiment, in exquisite antiquencss, has 
had few rirals among the first attempts of modem dramatists. 

The plot is trite, yet highly wrought by simple agencies. Polyxena, 
danghter of Priam, in &e dirision of the captives taken at Troy, 
falls to the lot of Pyrrhus, her father's murderer, as Cassandra does 
to Agamemnon. Pf rrhus loves her, and is loved by her ; but the gods. 
have decreed that the Greeks shall not return to their native land,, 
till one of the daughters of Priam has been sacrificed by him who is 
nearest and dearest. Piety and love strive for mastery ; and at last 
the dS/umemeni is acoomphshed by Pdypcena, ashuned of hisr love* 
precipitating herself upon the sword whidi Pyrrhus has uplifted to 
strike the prophet Oalchas. Destiny is appeased ; and the curtain 
falls. Twioe tnereafter did he adopt those subjects whidi Italy has 
resolved to consider fitted to the tragic muse — dassieal events — in 
his "Medea," and "Ino e Temisto;" but a higher purpose jbopk 
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possession of his soul, and he determined *' eelebrare doimesUca facia* 
— ^to find in the national history, and even in his own time, a topic 
for the stage. Allegory is a figure of rhetoric with which, perforce, 
the Italians are familiarized ; and there are few hearts and ncdnds 
that do not beat and think behind a veil. This masquerade of 
thought is in Italy considered legitimate and laudable ; for the spi/ is 
abroad instead of the schoolmaster, and the superintendence ot the 
State is widely and aotiyely exercised. After the capture of Paris, 
and the fall of Napoleon, Niccoljni produced tne tragedy of 
"Nabucco" (Nebuchadnezzar), and under the forms of Persian life 
and Scriptural history dramaticized in reality the times of the Heyo- 
lution and the Empire. Nabucco represents Napoleon; Aspene, 
Caulaincourt ; Arsace, Carnot ; Mitranes, chief of the Magi, Pope 
Pius YII. ; Yasti, the Empress-Mother ; and Amiti, Maria Looisa. 
Of the scenes, Babelle means Paris ; and the " King's Palace" is St. 
Cloud. The period of this dramatic Napoleon iad is the internal 
between the battle of Leipsic, 1813, and the capture of Paris, 1814. 
There are many passages of moment in this play, e, g,: — Amiti says 
of the war between Darius (who is the representative of the Austrian 
Emperor) and Nabucco : — 

' " In me each prajer 

Is sin : I mast be now a faithless wife. 
Or else a lovelebs child." 

Nabucco asserts of Mitranes : — 

"^ I can nor slay this ponti£f nor revere him. 
He has been too submissive for respect; 
And yet mach too resistant for contempt" 

Arsace tells Nabucco in the Senate-hall, — 

" I, who in the ranks 
Have fonght, have seen thee general and soldier, 
And on the field of battle have admired 
As at a God in arms; — enthroned I hate thee." 

Like most historic plays, this is rather a succession of scenes than a 
regularly consecuted and imited whole ; but the cunning deceptive- 
ness of reproducing the present in the past is well kept up. 

Other national subjects Niccolini chooses. This time from mediae- 
val history. The plot of one is taken from the conspiracy against the 
French, known as the Sicilian Vespers, under the leadership of Gio- 
vanni di Procida (1225 — 1302) from whom the play takes its title. 
CoUusiye allusion is here also artfully employedto advocate Italianism 
and nationalization. The student of Italian history will easily guess 
tiie subject and style of "Antonio Foscarini" and "Ludovico oforza," 
in both of which there are splendid passages and noble thoughte. 
These dramas made his fame even amid the memories of Alfieri, 
and beside the competitive efibrts of Monti,, Pellico, Foscolo, and 
Mimzoni, disciples of the same school, using history for much the 
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same end as lie — the regeneration of Italy, — and were fottnd by 
their countrymen to be worthy of becoming sharers in the applause 
aeecnrded to the efforts of genuine genius. 

Shortly after the production of those fruits of study and patriotism. 
Ilficcoiioi was chosen a member of the Academy or La Orusoa, and 
in 1821 delivered an eloquent and elegant address on the occasion of 
his reception. From this discorso we shall give one (translated) 
sentence, which may be useful, viz. :— " Let our writers employ, 
aboTe all, clear, determinate words, understood by all, spoken and 
written by many ; let them avoid pedantry and eschew liceniious- 
ness ; let the rules of our language be unto them as a bridle to 
goide, not as fetters to enslave; let us avoid the errors of our 
tttkers of the previous century— *wh© bestowed all their attention on 
tiie^ubjects aoout which they wrote, and not on the words in which 
they cbthed their ideas ; as well as the copious verbosity of others, 
by which it has been observed that the patrimony of human know- 
Ime has not been enriched by one single thought." 

A man of weighty speech, of known ability, great learning, and 
^feadmg reputation, when a professorship (of history, we think) 
became vacant in the Academy of Arts, it was little wonder that 
Nicoolini should be appointed to the post. For some time he 
demoted himself studiously to historical pursuits, and at last deter^ 
mined on claiming a new position in tiie literature of his country 
as a historian, fie chose ob his theme the House of Hohenstauffen, 
the imperial family of Austria. He laboured long, carefully, and 
yigorously at this work, but had the ill fortune to be forestalled, 
in 1841, by Baumer, a German writer of European repute, who took 
a view widely differing from that of Niccolmi — whose work was 
not published, till five years thereafter. In the meanwhile he did 
not lag in his literary labours. Induced by the criticisms of the 
Biinbwrah Hevieto, and the opinion of Lord Byron, to read the 
snlendidly gloomy l^gedy of Snelley— " The Cenci," — he conceived 
toe idea of translating it into Italian. It is, he says, not translated 
with the timid fidelily of an interpreter, but rather imitated with 
the daring freedom of a poet. By so doing, he certainly brought 
that grand, strong drama into greater conformity with classic 
models ; but we cannot believe he has improved it. It is tamed and 
toned down to a mostun-SheUey-like decorum and dulness. The 
Spinozism of SheUey did not please Niccolini, whose philosophy 
was' more Christian as well as more Dantean. 

A Greek play, entitled A(;amennone, was also prepared, and a 
diilQOimfeon Greek and Italian tragedy was proceeded with, though 
thaw were not published till 1844. In the play he is all himsm^ 
aoi in the discorso he does not confine himself merely to his text, 
botlilhinches off into critical disquisitions upon the modern school 
of 9|^ Somabticists, and protests against the tendencies of literature 
in&itedby Victor Hugo's " Marion Ddorme" and "LucreceBorgia," 
Ugcaie Sue's " Mysteries of Paris," <fcc., as proving not only the need 
&f a Idghclassical standard and ideal, but also that the imitsM^ioa of 

TOL. IV. B 
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evil always outstrips the example, as on the contrary the endearonr 
to equal the good falls short ot its aim. 

W hen tibe ripe age of sixty-three had been attained, the veteran 
in a happy moment found a suoject suitable to his genius, to his time, 
and to tiie taste of his countrymen. MedisBTal history again afforded 
him the curtain behind yet through which he might once more 

. " Show the very age and bodj of the time, 
Its form and pressure." 

In 1843 the work was finished, printed at Marseilles, put into cir- 
culation, and in a few weeks upwards of three thousand copies were 
disposed of in Florence alone. Bome and Austria were both 
aghast, and a thrill shook the Vatican and quivered up through the 
throne of the Hapsburgs. That work was Amoldo da Brescia^ the 
work which, but a few weeks ago, its author, frail with age, but stout 
of heart, presented duringa nigh-festival week in his- old-storied 
native city, to the soldier K^ing of Sardinia, while being welcomed 
by the joy of thousands to his uq^ dominions. It was then (1843) 
at once and rigorously prohibited throughout Italy and Eoman 
Catholic Christendom. . The Grand Duke of Tuscany, Leopold II., 
nominally joined in the proscription, but really connived at its 
circulation, and Kiccolini became the admiration of his townsmen, 
the delight of his friends, and the abhorrence of the Jesuits. A 
lick-spittle toady offered his services to Leopold to write down the 
drama, but he was answered only — yet fittingljir — by the silence of 
contempt. Notices of the work and the sensation it created were 
sent abroad through many lands, and Niccolini's fame, widening its 
circle, became European. 

The plot of this play is laid in the pontificate (1154-9) of Adrian 
IV. — ^Nicholas Breakspeare — the only Englishman who ever sat 
upon the papal chair. While imdeniably a historic drama, the 
time is so fitly chosen that the mere interpretation of the events 
then passing raises in th^ heart of the modem Italian an echo of 
the tnoughts and aspirations therein expressed, and stirs and 
animates to wish, if not to effort, for nationalization. The style is 
energetic and noble, the plot is simple, and the characters are dis- 
tinctly drawn, yet with a dash of double meaning which is well kept 
up, and gives it, to an Italian, an additional charm and an unspeaK- 
able beauty. 

Arnoldo — a reformer — endeavours to animate the Romans to the 
resistance of both Pope and Emperor, and to choose rather to 
become a republican nation. Adrian would gladly bujb unavailingly 
gain over Arnoldo to his party. This failing, he forms a hollow trace 
with the Emperor, and as one of the pledges of the new-born 
affection between the Holy Father and his most beloved scm in 
God, Adrian asks the capture of Arnoldo. The Emperor delivers 
him to the prefect of E-ome, and he is endungeoned and slain. 
This bald outline gives but a faint idea of the power and art of the 
play. Nor could we well by extract prove the intense interest of 
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the writing without overstretclung the limits of our space, but one 
OP two sentences may be quoted (translated) as specimens rather 
than as samples. The Pope is called by Arnoldo— 
** Tyrant of Time and of Eternity, 
Who on the earth usurps Christ's place, and dares^ 
His foot in the abyss, his head in heaven— 
To thunder— impious — forth, * The world is mine,* ** 

In hifi prison he claims prophetic light, and grandly says : — 

" I see the Lombard nations pledge their faith, 
And twenty cities, with one heart, unroll 
One common standard amid war and flame. 
The band of Death prostrate implore God's aid, . 
And Heaven has heard the oath brave hearts have sworn, 
While tyrants pale at the dread sound. I see 
His troops around a proud one fall, and then 
His standard by strong hands is ta'en. To earth — 
Once but a footway for his haughty march — 
He sinks, and mid the general carnage seeks 
Safety in flight Beyond the Alps they fly, 
Those Germans; and the insatiate eagle trails 
Its beak in dust, while o'er their spoil elate, 
Enfranchised Italy looks up and smiles.** 

Addressing the Pope, in reference to his assertion that he reigns 
independent of peoples, and is the unseen ruler of the universe, 
Amoldo says : — 

" Thou dost deceive thyself, oh, Adrian! 
The terror of Rome's thunder fades and dies. 
Reason unknits the bonds thou dst aye maintain ; 
She'll break them, were she but completely roused. 
Already human thought has so rebelled, 
Thou canst not quell it. Christ calls to thought, 
As to the sick man once, * Arise and walk!' 
'Twill trample thee if thou wilt not go on. 
The world has other truths than those proclaimed 
From altars ; nor will brook a fane which hides 
Heaven from its gaze, though fondly seeking it. 
Thou wast a shepherd once, become a father now." 

Such are a few of the brave and telling words contained in this 
iJiiagnificent tragedy, even in a weak transfasion into our common 
English speech. How much more powerful and eflfecti ve must they 
be in the copious, spiritual, flexible language of the author ! The 
fineelt translation is but as a plaster cast from a marble statue. It 
^ at once be seen that Isiccolini's tragedies must have had a 
eauiative efficacy in bringing about the changes now taking place 
JQ Italy. If it be possible to 

"Cast, to-day, 
A seed into the earth, and it shall bear thee 
Flowers such as waved in the Egyptian hair 
Of Pharaoh's daughter,** 
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how ean it be otherwise than that the seed-thooghti of a ps^o^ 
poet must produee thoughts like in kind to his F It has sure! j be^i 
so in Niccolini*s case, elM he would scarcely hare been chosen as Ihe 
poet to whom the first word of appreciation of his eonntry's litera- 
ture was spoken whoi Florence took holiday to welcome as their 
king the most popular continental sovereign of our day. 

Our readers will perceive that we know more of Niecolini*8 books 
than of the man; nay, that we know the man only, or at least 
mostly, through his books : but we believe our estimate of the 
literary influence of this author is not overcharged when we say 
that he is a worthy continuator of the nationalizing influences, ^>«r ^ 
gloria e regenerazione d' Italia^ begun by Dante, and passed on from 
poet to poet, like the light of the torch of truth, which shines the 
more it is shaken. 

There must be hope for Italy while its peoples reverence and 
cherish Niccolini for nis genius, his gifts, his efforts, and his aims. 

». M. A. 



Mn^tfir S^all Lectures to Young Men. Thirteentii Series. ISSO* 
London : Nisbet and Oo., Berners Street 

This volume of lectures is in every re^^t equal, and in many 
respects superior, to its excellent predecessors. Apparently 
without any intention on the part of the leeturers, the subjects 
selected are of so varied a character, that it would be difficult to 
find a man who would not be pleased with several of them. 

History and biography — those never-failing reservoirs for lec- 
turers — are largely drawn upon, while subjects of a more decidedly 
religious bearing, and others relating to social ethics, form the 
staple of this interesting volume. "Without being invidious, we 
think the lectiure on " Bkise Pascal," by Dr. Goulbum, particularly 
deserving of commendation. 

We confidently recommend this volume as likely to be useful to 
our readers, especially to those who have not much time to spare, 
and, consequeutly, none to lose. 

l!%e Teacher; his Books, and How to Bead Them, A Lecture. 
By W. H. Gbosbb, F.G.S. Sunday School Union, 56, OM 
Bailey, E.G. 

Thb advantage of practice over theory is here exemplified in a 
clear and well-written tractate on an important subject. Although 
the author is a practical man, he is by no means insensible to we 
charms of a highly-finished style; and his remarks will, conse« 
quently, be read with pleasure as well as profit. He says : — 
** There are four great libraries in which' we may read, — ^Eevelatioii, 
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witk jtff golden liiws ; Nature, with her pieku«d pages ; Lilerftture, 
widh itff gaudy bindings ; and the chequered folios of Human Life. 
These are the libraries which the teacher may consult, and grow in 
knowledge and in wisdom tibereby." The subjects, however, upon 
i^ich he more particularly treats are Eeading and Observation. 
His hints on each of these divisions are sage and pointed, and 
comprise many valuable suggestions for the intelligent study of the 
sacred volume. We can express no better wish for the Sunday 
school cause than that tnis lecture may be read by ever 
tea^r throughout the country. 

England arid Mjttuam. By the Rev. F. Boswobth, M. A. London : 
H. J. TreEodder, Ave Maria Lane, E.G. 

This little work will be found to be a valuable msntrel of mis- 
licmary enterprise during the last 100 years. It is written in an 
easy and intelligent style, and is evidently the result of muoh 
resesrch. The object of the author appears to be to invite Chris- 
tians everywhere U> realize their responsibilities in this matter, tmd 
to keep pace with the growing demands made upon tbem for their 
sympuS;!^ and support, in this important sphere of the church's 
work. The oathoiie sentiments of the writer, and the neat appear- 
ance of the book, are calculated to secure it wide circulation and 
extensive usefalness. 

In^ijy into the Original Language of St, Mattliew^s Gospel; with 
Selaiive Discussions on the Language of Palestine hi the time <^ 
Christ, and on the Origin qfthe Gospels, By the Bev. Alexandsb 
EoBEBTs, M.A. London : ^. Bagster and Sons. 

.This is aai inquiry which at first sight woxdd seem to be interest- 
ing and even possible only to the well^equipped critical student of 
the Bible; and as it has been carried on, men not qualified by 
sound knowledge of the sacred languages have been prevented from 
taking part in it ; but the author of the present work has treated 
tbe question in so cogent and pleasing a manner, and withal so 
suapiy, that none need fear to enter upon it, and all may promise 
thems^ves instruction, satisfaction, and delight, in accepting Mr. 
Cherts as ihdr guide into this important and long-contested region 
of Soipture criticism. Oar author, in his preface, would seem almost 
to restrict this inquiry, on account of its dimcidty, to the learned ; but 
we must repeat that he has handled this hard matter so ably, and 
has brought it home to every Christian as a vital interest, that all 
who love the pure Word of Gfod may be refreshed and strengthened 
|}y following nis argument : and this he has maintained with so 
littie use of Hebrew, Greek, or Latin, that all may see its force. 

yrt we will give his own words as to the question itself and iia 

** Every one at all conrersant with DrbUeal stndies knows how keenly the qties- 
^w r«8pecling the oiighial laognage of St. Matthew's Gospel has been discussed, 
^ how diverse- are the eonclasions which have been formed regarding it. The 
^^lotMnis, indeed, one which is beset with peculiar diffieulties, and which demaad^ 
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no ordinary patience and reflection from those who enter on its consideratioo. 
But with all its perplexities, iH is a question which mast be faced hj every critical 
atodent of Scripture. It meettf him at the very threshold of the New Teittament; 
and he soon perceives that it is not only first in the order in which it ocean, bat 
first, also, in many respects, in the imp<nlaDce which bebngs to it. As will fUly 
appear in the following pages, it is an inquiry of the very gravest practical impor- 
tance. It involves in its settlement some very momentous consequences; and it 
requires, therefore, not only to be investigated with earnestness, but with a solemn 
feeling of responsibility and reverence.** 

• 

That it is " an inauiry of the very gravest practical importance *' 
is thus shown: — ^It the Gospel of St. Matthew were originally 
written in Hebrew, then we possess but a trafislation, which we 
have no means of comparing with the pretended Hebrew original, 
it being irretrievably lost ; and no person being known ever to have 
seen it, — ^the supposed translator, also, being utterly unknown, and 
his ve7*8ion, in its rendering of quotations from the Old Testament, 
and its explication of Hebrew customs, &o., being manifestly modified 
according to his own judgment, the Gospel as we now have it in 
the Greek cannot be looked upon as inspired, in the highest sense 
of that word, — and the fact that this translation, on insufficient 
grounds, has been received into the canon, induces some distrust of 
that authority and universal testimony which have always been 
considered as decisive of the question of canonicity. 

Mr. E/oberts commences by giving the opinions that have been 
held as to the original language of this Gospel. These are three : 
first, that it was Hebrew only ; second, that it was Greek only ; 
third, that it was both Hebrew and Greek. Each of these, has a 
large body of distinguished scholars*as its advocates. Our author 
contends for the ** Greek only," and convincingly has he shown 
that not only is it the safest, but also the only tenable position. 
He bases his conclusion on evidence alone, which, as he says, is 
alone admissible in questions of this nature. He demands, too, 
that the whole evidence be taken, and that the internal should have 

Erecedence of the external. These principles and methods cannot 
ut commend themselves to every thoughtful reader. Our author 
then shows, from historical testimony, and from the fact that seven 
or eight mostly unlettered Jews wrote the other gospels and the 
epistles to Jews and others in the Greek tongue, that Greek must 
have been the language most generally understood and used 
throughout Palestine in the time of our Lord and His disciples, 
and hence infers the extreme likelihood that Matthew also wrote in 
Greek. This is confirmed by comparison of this Gospel with those 
of Mark and Luke ; our author snowing, that on his supposition, 
the remarkable coincidences and differences in these three Gospels 
are accounted for naturally and completely, and that on no other 
hypothesis have they been satisfactorily disposed of, though several 
efforts at reconcilianon have been made. We have, then, displayed 
the many difficulties and vast confusion in which they involve them- 
selves who endeavour to account for the origin of the first three 
Gospels on the supposition of a Urevangelium or original Aramaic 
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Gospel, or that the Evangelists copied from one another. We have 
exhibited the famous hypothesis first proposed by Eichhom, improved 
bj Bishop Marsh, and finally elaborated bj Eichhom again. We 
mast confess that the prolixily and profnndity of this scheme are of 
themselves sufficient to condemn it, and that it is quite a relief to 
turn from it and other like speculations to our author's very simple 
but comprehensive and sufficient hypothesis. It is this : *' The Lord 
Jesus Christ spokb in Gbbbe, and the Evangelists independently 
narrated His actions and reported His discourses in the samb 
lanou AOB which He had Himself employed. " This position is made 
good ; and when our author proceeds to notice the occasional use by 
oar Lord of Syro-Chaldaic expressions, which have been hastily seized 
upon by some as proofs that He usually spoke in this tongue, he 
snows now naturally this would occur m perfect consistency with 
the fact that the Saviour's usual language was Greek. He modestly 
suggests, too, the probable inducements which may have led our 
Lord in the several instances to recur to the old tongue. These 
suggestions are worthy and pleasing. 

That Matthew's Gospel bears no marks in itself of being a trans- 
lation, but, on the contrary, has every appearance of being an 
original, and that all internal evidence that can be brought to bear 
on this question is in favour of this, is clearly shown ; ample external 
evidence is also adduced that the Greek Gospel was received as 
genuine close upon the times of the Apostles. After all this, the 
question may be put in wonder, " What ground can there be for 
maintaining a contrary hypothesis P" All mat can be urged is from 
external evidence alone, and this, when examined, proves to be of a 
very meagre character. Eusebius, in his History, quotes a saying 
of Papius, Bishop of Hierapolis, in Phrygia, in the early part of 
the second century, to the effect that Matthew wrote his Gospel in 
Hebrew. This saying Mr. Boberts ably criticizes, and shows it to 
have scarcely any value, especially when it is remembered that it is 
the saying of one whom Eusebius himself characterizes as <r66dpa 
oiuKpbc t6v vovvi but Papius, being one of the most ancient Fathers, 
was reverenced by all wno followed him, and his opinion too easily 
received without question ; so that, in truth, the array of testi- 
monies to the fact that this Gospel was originally Hebrew can 
honestly be reduced to that of a smgle writer, and he a man " of 
very poor ability." Mr. Boberts notices, too, Dr. Cureton's much- 
paraded Syriac Gospels, and shows that they are. in all probability 
a mere copy of the Greek. In his remarks on Dr. Cureton's un- 
guarded professions and assertions we entirely concur. 

We sincerely thank Mr. Boberts for throwing so much light on 
this vexed question. We have derived much pleasure and con- 
fidence from reading his book. With him we rejoice and are com^ 
Sorted in the belief that we have the " ipsissima verba " of our 
gracious Lord. We heartily commend his book to all who have 
heard of this question, and who wish to know assuredly what is the 
true Word of God. H. G. 
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BRITISH POETRY. \ 

\ 

In Terj ehildhood our estimate of right and wronj^, of ToamaH . 
beauty and deformity, ig based mainly on our knowledge gleaned 1 
from the fields of ohild-lore. This lore, so attractive and so powerful, ; 
embraces excitins rhymes of valiant little giant-killers, of loving j 
little babes, and most loving little redbreasts; of enthralling | 
Cinderellas, of detestable Bln^beards^ of simple, trustful, but most ' 
basely-deceived little Sidinghoods. 

Shipwreck and Robinson Crusoe; Utopia and the men of Lilliput ; 
voyages round the world; encounters with cannibals; and im- 
probable combats with impossible dragcms, griffins, and goblins, j 
gather round the standard of our fluttering imagination. : 

As we grow older, David and Groliath are our wonder, and Joseph 
and his brethren become our chiefest study, and the injunction, 
** See that ye fall not out by the way,** is, like the Caliph Vathek*B 
terrible eye, full of strange, mysterious, a«d prophetic meaning ; 
our unfledged passions move uneasily, longing to leave the nest and 
pierce the cloud. 

The may is the grand mystery. Always une^tain, always unseen, 
always attractive. Oh, child-heart ! hope's pure palace! cease not 
to look thus hopefuUy into futurity. The way may be, at times, 
through terrible darkness ; thou mayest have to endure the baptism 
of sorrow, and drink the cup of disappointment ; but the way has 
an end — and its end is peace. 

Bj^-and-bye thb wobld is our study — ^the great, wide world 
unveils. V "With an eye already growing accustomed to the glare of 
the footlights, tinsel, and rouge, we gradually lose sight of the 
fancies that held us in fairy tbrall, and at last our reflections are 
gathered from the world as it is, ripe, unmasked, matured. Then^ 
as actors in the great drama, we feel that to play our part well we 
must study well the plot. 

Just so IS it with literature. First, the wonderful, the altogether 
unreal, the wildly imaginative, is unfolded. Then the observant^ 
coupled with exaggeration, and varnished with the ideal. Lastly, 
the true, the unmasked, the reflective, the dramatic. 

In the period of ballad poetry, England had arrived at the second 
stage of hterary development. Greece and Rome rose by the same 
gradations. "W e are only a higher development of them. Our historj 
IS but another slide which Time is swiftly passing through his magic 
lamp. The light is stronger because the sky is clearer ; the colours 
are more pure, because living water, not stagnant, is mixed with 
them ; the subject is more real, because wisdom is more imiversal ; 
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bnt the aKde movfts on, and what we ctre will be the "hare been" 
of some fiir-off essayist, who shall reflective] j ezamiiie the painting, 
as it han^ dE^enoowed in the hall of histiory. 

Emef^g from the seoond pmod of <mr national noetic Hfe, the 
period of minstrels and ballads, we oome upon the drama, with its 
crowd of immortal names. Once men's passions were put in chains 
by skilful master-hands, men acknowledged the service done by 
immortalizing the doers. 

Whilst Poetry led a vagrant life, and went abont, poor girl ! with 
a ballad as her only garment, men admired and adored, bnt never 
prot^ted ker. When she seized tke crown and grasped the sceptre, 
winning and ruling the smiles and tears of throbbing hearts, then 
Poesy was acknowledged, and her servants held in high repute. 

Ballads are the wild songs of our forest nooks and our primrose 
banks. The drama and its fellows are the organ melodies of our 
costly cathedral. TAe7*e we sit by the soft-flowing stream, und^r 
the shade of leafy wilderness, and dream of b^u:ty and lore, 
of nature and her minstrdsy. Here we stand beside the altar, and 
above the dead, 

* 

** Whose swords are rust, 
Whose bodies dost, 
And whose soub are with the Lord, we tmst j*' 

and we think of man's devices and heaven's gifts. 

The fourteenth century will ever be ccmsidered the English 
Homeric age, because of the man who made it brilliant* — Chaucer, 
the father c^ English poel^. ** He acquires his right to that title, 
not onljT on the ground of being our earHeed; poet, but because the 
foundations he laid still support the £abric of our poetical literature, 
and will outlast the vicissitudes of taste and language." 

He wrote five hundred years ago, without a national literature to 
learn from, before books were printed, and before men cared or 
hoped to read ; and still he stands immoveable ; whilst others, with 
greater advantages, have since written, and they with their writings 
are in dead darknes^. 

From his poetry we learn of a state of society without modem 
parallel. Moreover, his strong intellect was well employed to our 
advantage. His was the era in which the !Norman and Saxon 
races b^ame fixed ; the language was then discriminately arranged 
and sifted by him. Mid, in his *^ Tales," stereotyped imperishably. 

Grower, ihe i'riend of Chaucer, although a poet of the same era, is 
far fi»om being of the same power. His " Confessio AmantiSf" or 
" Confession of Lov«," is^ull and dreamy. If penances were fashion- 
able, it would be worse than solitary confinement to be condemned 
to read within a given period. this most unreadable antiquity, 

Chaucer, well for his fame, wrote as purely, and with as much 
poKsh, as he could; and although his "Tales" were admired by 
contemporarv and succeetJing scholars, yet not till centuries after 
were they diffused as they ought to have been. ILeading was 
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a laxnr J only attainable to the rich, therefore long written po^ns 
were sealed to the many. Some means must soon arise to spread 
knowledge, for the mmstrels and troubadours, having suSered 
ignominy and reverKS, were becoming scarce, and so a new race of 
literati appeared with the dawn of the sixteenth century, — the 
dramatists. 

The art of Poetry was no longer to be confined to the feudal ball, 
with its retained minstrel, but according to the inevitable law 
of progression, was about to take a stride which should ereiitually 
lea!a to the highest developments of her splendour. 

Men should hear, if they could not read. Oral teaching should 
instruct those who cared not to, or could not, receive book instruc- 
tion. '^ 

Oratory was then about to establish a purpose, and to earn a 
fame, which for a time should obtain followers innumerable. Dra- 
matic teaching, froih the stage, pulpit, and platform, holds even 
now a high place amon^ the fowsbs of literature. Is it not possi- 
ble that, in a not far on futurity, men shall cease to worship oratory, 
and be their own philosophers — ^getting knowledge from others, 
seeking wisdom in themselVes ; painting their own ideals, and aim- 
ing at individual, manly perfection. "Speech is silvern j silence is 
golden." 

The first dramatist was Nicholas ITdall. His first work a pageant 
exhibited by the Mayor and citizens of London to celebrate the 
entrance of Anne Boleyn into the city, after her marriage; a 
pageant perhaps equal in glitter, pantomimic mtimmery, and mean- 
ingless adoration, to our nineteenth century Lord Mayor's Show. 

The first regular English comedy was his play called "Balp 
Hoister Doister," a rollicking composition for a churchman ana 
courtier. He was rewarded for his services to religion by presen- 
tation to a stall at Windsor in 1551. Died 1556. 

Kalp Boister Doister, the hero of the comedy, sings a song, the 
refrain of which, although afterwards used by Shakespeare, is not a 
fashionable one in our time. The song is worth reading. 
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"I MUN BE MARRIED A SUNDAY. 



" I mun be married a Sundaj; 
I mun be married a Sanday ; 
Who soef er shall come that way, 
I man be married a Socday. 

" Roister Doister is my name; 
Roister Doister is my name; 
A lusty brute I am the same. 
I mun be married a Sunday. 

" Christian Cnstance have I found; 
Christian Custance have 1 found ; 
A widow worth a thousand pounds. 
I mun be married a Sunday. 



'* Custance is as sweet as honey; 
Custance is as sweet as honey; 
I her lamb, and she my coney. 
I mun be married a Sunday. 

"When we shall make our wedding 
feast, 
When we shall make our wedding 

feast, 
There shall becheerforman and beast. 
I mizn be married a Snnday. 

I mun be married a Sunday." 
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The liero qnanrels with his Custance, and cries, 

"Master Roister Doister will go straight home and die;" 

and in a crude sonnet, called the "Fsalmodie of the Itejected 
Lover/' he, with some poetic and some strong matter-of-fact feeling, 
gives direction for his own funeral " DirigeT* He will go darkling 
to his graye. 

" Neqne lax, negae crux, oisi solam clink, 
Never gemnan so went towards heaven, I think. 
Yet, sirs, as ye will the bliss of heaven win, 
When he cometh to the grave, lay him softly in ; 
And all men take heed, by this one gentleman. 
How yon set your love upon an unkind woman ; 
For these women be all such mad peevish elves, 
They will not be won, except it please themselves. 
Bnt, in faith, Cnstance, if ever ye come in hell, 
Maister Bolster Doister shall serve you as well.** 

As a favourite, John Hey\iood followed Udall. According to the 
*' Book of Payments," Henry the Eighth took him into his service as 
a player on the virginal. The song of "The Green Willow," 
which gave refrains to so many songs in subsequent .times, is 
the best in his works. 

'* All a green willow, willow, 
All a green willow is my garhmd. 

" Alas! by what means may I make ye to know 
The nnkindness for kindness that to me doth grow? 
That one who most kind love on me should bestow, 
Most unkind unkindness to me she doth show. 

For all a green willow is my garland ! 

" To have love, and hold love, where love is so sped, 
Oh, delicate food to the lover so fed ! 
From love won, to Idve lost, where lovers be led, 
Oh! desperate dolor, the lover is dead! 

For all a greeu willow is his garland ! 

^ She said she did love me, and would love me still ; 
She swore above all men I had her good will ; 
She said, and she swore, she would my will fulBll: 
The promise all good, the performance all ill ; 

For all a green willow is my garland. 

** Now, woe with the willow, and woe with the wight 
That windeth willow, willow garland to dightl 
That dole dealt in allmys is all amiss quite. 
Where lovers are beggars for allmys in sight. 

No lover doth beg for this willow garland. 
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*' Of this willow gsriaod th« bBrdMiieeiM sanll; 
Bat my break -neck burden I may it well call ; 
Like the sow of lead oo my head it doth £sll ; 
Break head, and break neck, back, bones, brain, heart, and all, 

All parti pressed in pieces. 

** Too ill for her, I tbtnk, I best things maj bo had. 
Too good for me. tbtnketh she, things being most bad. 
All I do present her that may make her glad; 
All she doth present me that may make me sad : 

This equity have 1 with this willow garland. 

** Could I forget thee, as thou csnSit forget me, 
That were my sound fault, which cannot, nor shall be; 
Though thou, like the soaring hawk, erery way flee, 
I will be the turtle still steadfast to thee. 

And patiently wear this willow garland. 

" All ye that have had love, and have my like wrong, 
Bly like truth and patience plant still ye among. 
• When feminine fancies for new love do long, 
Old love cannot hold them, new love is so strong. 

For all, &c.*» F. G. 
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QUBSnOKS TO WHICH ANSWERS ARB 
BOLICirSD. 

92. Will some of your numerous 
readers kindly inform roe where I may 
obtain any information respecting a 
secret society which once existed in 
Germany, called the Vehme Getiehief 

— PONTIPEX. 

93. Where can I obtain an accurate 
account of the Gypsies, their origin, 
history, language. Sec.? — Jessb. 

94. Would one of the readers of the 
Britith Controversialitt be kind enough 
to infof>m me what are the best and 
cheapest works I can get (adapted for 
self-instruction), to obtain a knowledge 
of the English language and arith- 
metic? — J. 

95. What il the best plan to be 
adopted in studying English history 
and the Evidences of Christianity? — J. 

96. Can any reader of the British 
CorUroversiaUtt refer me to any peri* 



odical containing an account of the 
Rev. J. C. Smith, who died about three 
years ago in Glasgow? He was editor 
of the Fandhf Herald, and wrote an 
able work on " The Divine Drama of 
History and Civilization." — ^Jessb. 

97. Could any of your readers inform 
me of any books on Bookbinding, the 
tools reqmred for it, and their prices, 
or any other information that might 
be useful on the subject? — P. M. 



Answers to Questions. 

76. Banking, — Every information at- 
tainable on banks, &c., can be had in the 
admirable work of Henry Dunning Mae- 
leod (Longmans), entitled, " A Dic- 
tionary of Political Economy.'' *' Banks 
and Banking" is the title of a fair 
work by Gilbart A French " Diction- 
naire de Politiques Econoraiques " is 
issued by Deknt. — N. 

77. The meaning of some expressions 
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ocemrtMg m <&« ^ Laird rf LoffmC--' 
Seettu it * dan om inati o a aeyitrad from a 
proriocial ooUmiilUImbi hr ^'Stett thou," 
OMd bj the PaM67 «' bodtM." Smddtm 
WM OBM the Pall Mall of Paiale/. 
Saurn^ is a dimination of Alexander, at 
006 time a comoaoa Christian name. 
Bimis merely the Ffeoch word *' well." 
AfockLaird is a eoieemb; oie who 
strate lUke that Buyestic bird whoie 
lunm oceoftiee the manure field. For 
LimahagQ ttad Smollett'a "* Hnmphrej 
CUnW.'' Asa tub does a vAcUe eri- 
deoUj means not at oiL^BoDEBiOK 
Ravdox. 

79. A per99»a ^^ fframmeUkal diffi- ' 
ci%* maj be aooataUed for, though 
pefhajis Bot dayfajiMrf. The Eagliab— 
QBlike the pec^ of the Ooottnent — not 
QB^ never ohtrade, bat even refrain, 
whererer passible, from bringing into 
iiotice— the texwU idea. The small 
mnnant of vocables deaetin^ dtffR«oce 
of gender by differsMS of tmnnmation 
or of wwd is bting mere and mere 
departed from; many of those words 
giren in oMnmrm grammars are obso- 
lete, more obsolesoent The word per^ 
foa (like the Latin word howu)^ which 
ioebdes both vir and tmUtr) is not a 
ntnter noon, bat is used in meaning in- 
differently of either or both sexes, and 
in aeoordanee with this nse the pronoun 
■UMt (where possible) be made to agree 
vith it in gender and number; and 
wbcie this is impossible, that gender— 
^ masonliae, which includes the other 
^thin it as a m^-species — is employed. 
The difficulty, though externally gratr^ 
■itico/, is intrinsically moral, and de- 
piMls en the reluctance ef the English to 
Mowaiise ideas. This desire to keep the 
QotioQef sex out of sight is the cause of 
themdefiniteness of expression employed. 
The rvh followed by sohohura is that 
employed in writing Latin; viz., **If 
tlMsubstanttre used denote Itring beings 
of difereat genders, the pronoun takes 
tbe geader of the masculine." The 
Mfie mk holds in Greek also; and 
MtQs to have been generally ad^[>ted 
M the best practical solution which 
coald be obUined.~B. M. A. 



80. HiUory of the Pope*.— Bankers 
'* History of the Pepes of XVth and 
XVlth Gentories;** Fisder's '* Manual 
of Chuitsh History;" '* Gibbon," Milman'a 
" History of Christianity."— S. W. 

81. Tkeiett9ih^nofShahe^9eare*s 
oon^tleie workt I oeasider to be that of 
Dyee, which is pobHsbed by Bossell 
Smith, price £6.— T. W. 

To determine the reply, the lue 
intended ooght to be known. Knight's 
** Pictorial,*' £3, is a good popular 
book;. so is ^ Staunton's" (RonUedge), 
£2 12s. The text only can be had in 
Griffin*s popular Shakeepeare for 7s. 6d* 
Critical editions are numerous, and cob- 
fusing— Halliwell, Dyce,Wheeler, Singer, 
Collier, &c — and are coetly. — TsN. 

82. Enqjfdopadias. — The Britanmoa 
is most complete; the Metropolitana is 
fullest; the former, 22 vols^ one guinea 
eaeh; the latter, 30 vols, (originally 59 
parte, at a guinea), in cloth at £21: 
filack, Edifimrgk; Griffin, London.'^ 
B. M. A. 

83. The Japanese Language* — In 
reply to " Marcus," who asks, ** Can I 
procure a grammar and dictionary of 
the Japanese language?" I beg to say, 
that as only a few characters have yet 
been collected, a friend will doubtless 
have to wait many years before he will 
be able to obtain that which he is seek- 
ing.— J. E. F. 

84 and 38. vol il French Seriais,-- 
The Independance Beige is edited by 
Prof. MA880M, of Harrow;* the Eevue 
dee Deux Mondee, and Lamartioe's En- 
tretiensj are to be reidily had by sub- 
scription, though not published in Eng- 
land.— R. M. A. 

87. Interesting Works on the English 
JLon^M^^— Trench's " Study of Words," 
and '* English Past and Present," 4s. 6d. 
each. Craik's ** English Language," 
3s. 6d.; Latham's ^'English Language," 
1-8S.; Hoare's " English Boots," 4s. 6d.; 
Neil's " Bhetorio," 48. 6d.— P. Q. 

88. The Bampton Lecture owes its 
origin io the Rev. John Bampton, who, 
in his ** last will and testament," says: 
-~'* I give and bequeath my lands and 
estates to the chancellor, masters, and 
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scholars of the Umvenitx of Oxford 
for ever, to have and to hold all and 
siognlar the said lands or estates upon 
tmst, and to the intents and porposes 
hereinafter mentioned; that is to saj, 
I will and appoint that the vice-chan- 
cellor of the Universi^ of Oxford for 
the time heing shall take and receiye 
all the rents, issues, and profits thereof, 
and (after all taxes, reparations, and 
neeessarj deductions made) that he 
pay all the remainder to the endow- 
ment of eight Divinity Lecture Sermons, 
to be established for ever in the said 
Uoiversity, and to be performed in the 
manner following: 

** I direct and appoint that, upon tlie 
first Tuesday in Easter Term, a lec- 
turer be yearly chosen by the heads of 
colleges only, and by no others, in the 
room adjoining the printing house, 
between the hours of ten in the morn- 
ing and two in the afternoon, to preach 
eight Divinity Lecture Sermons the 
year following, at St. Mary's in Oxford, 
between the commencement of the last 
month in Lent Term and the end of 
the third week in Act Term. 

** Also, I direct and appoint that the 
eight Divinity Lecture Sermons shall 
bo preached upon either of the follow- 
ing subjects, to confirm and establish 
the Christian faith, and to confute all 
heretics and schismatics: — Upon the 
Divine authority of the Holy Scriptures; 
upon the authority of the writings of 
the Primitive Fathers, as to the faith 
and practice of the Primitive Church ; 
upon the Divinity of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ ; upon the Divinity 
of the Holy Ghost; upon the Articles 
of the Christian Faith, as comprehended 
in the Apostles' and Nicene Creeds. 

" Also I direct that thirty copies of 
the eight Divinity Lecture Sermons 
shall be always printed within two 
months after they are each preached, 
and one copy shall be given to the 
chancellor of the University, and one copy 
to the head of every College, and one 
copy to the Mayor of the city of Oxford, 
and one copy to be put intotiie Bodleian 
Library; and the expense of printing 



them shall bo paid oat of the revenue 
of the land or estates given for estab- 
lishing the Divinity Lecture Setmons; 
and the preacher shall not be paid, nor 
be entitled to the revenue, before tb«jr 
are printed. 

** Also, I direct and appoint that do 
person shall be qualified to preach the 
Divinity Lecture Sermons, nnless be 
hath taken the degree of Master of 
Arts at least in one of the two Uni?er- 
sities of Oxford or Cambridge; and 
that the same person shall never preaeb 
the Divinity Lectore Sermons twice." 

The following are the titles of the 
Lectures, and the names of the lec- 
turers, for several recent years: — 

185L— ''The Communion of Samts: 
an Attempt to Illustrate the Tme 
Principles of Christian Union." B7 
H. B. Wilson,B.D.,late Fellow and Tutor 
of St John's College. 

1852.— ''The Natural History tf 
Infidelity and Superstition, in Contrsst 
with Christian Faith." By J. £. 
Biddle, M.A., of St Edmund's Hall. 

1854. — "New Testament MillcD- 
narianism; or, the Kingdom and 
Coming of Christ, as taught by Hun- 
self and His Apostles." Bj the Hod. 
and Rev. S. Waldegrave, M.A., Iste 
Fellow of All Souls* College. 

1855. — ^"The Absence of Precision 
in the Formularies of the Church of 
England Scriptural, and Suitable to t 
State of Probation." By J. Ernest 
Bode, M.A., late Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

1867.— " Christian Faith Compre- 
hensive, not Partial; Definite, not Un- 
certain." By W. E. Jdf, BJ)., late 
Censor of Christ Church. 

1858.— "The Limits of Religiwif 
Thought Examined." By H. L. Mas- 
sel, B.D., late Fellow of St John's 
College, Oxford. 

1859.— "The Historical Evidences 
of the Truth of the Scripture Record 
stated anew, with Special Reference to 
the Doubts and Discoveries of Modern 
Times." By George Rawlinson, M.A., 
late Fellow and Tutor of Exeter Col- 
lege. — C. A. 
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OUGHT GOVERNMENT TO APPOINT OFFICIAL AUDITORS TO 
EXAMINE THE ACCOUNTS OF ALL PUBLIC BODIE? 



AFFIRMATIVE. 

The recent failures of large banking 
and other eompanies, entailing misery 
and rain npon Ihoosands of families, 
prove the necessity of some means being 
emfkiyed to prevent the recnrrence of 
rach calamities. Those who hare read 
the very able pamphlet on the perils of 
policy-holders, by William Carpenter, 
Esq., will acquiesce in the statement 
that, as things at present exist, no de- 
pendence can be placed on the safety of 
any company, however imposing its 
appearance, and specious its statement 
of accounts. I certainly think, that if 
Government auditors were appointed, it 
would remedy this uncertainty, and 
would greatly benefit those companies 
who are on a really sound basis, 
and whose accounts would bear exa- 
mmation, and the public at large, who 
would, according to the information 
yielded by such a scrutiny, be in a 
pontion to support the good, and reject 
the doubtful; and, as a natural conse- 
quence, no company could then exist on 
which dependence could not be placed. 
— J.C. 

Looking, dnring the past few years, 
to the large nnmber of cases of fraud, 
and embezzlement of the funds of 
boildbig societies and other public com- 
panies, in whose welfare the working 
community of England have now ob- 
tained a deep interest, and whose hard 
earnings, by the dishonesty of an indi- 
vidual, may at once be swept away, and 
themselves and families reduced to 
penury and wretchedness — for the Go- 
Teniment to appoint official auditors, 
^rhose duty should be the examination 
of the accounts of all public bodies, 
thus checking rash speculation, and 
misappropriation of funds by treasurers 
and other officers, and thus certifying 



that they were conducted npon safe and 
permanent principles, would not only 
be conferring a benefit upon the working 
man, in securing his earnings from the 
crafty and designing speculatist, but 
upon the community at laiyrej in pro- 
tecting public property. — J. R. B. 

It will be a happy day for England 
when Government appoints auditors to 
•examine the books and accounts of 
public companies and other bodies. 
Such an appointment would save many 
from loss, perhaps ruin. 

The advantages of such an appoint- 
ment, if managed in a proper manner, 
would show themselves, firstly, by put- 
ting a stop to the large system of 
embezzlement that has lately been car- 
ried on by clerks, secretaries and others; 
and, secondly, by informing the public 
of the real state of the funds of the 
various companies, whether their capital 
is what they state it to be, and would 
thus forewarn of ruinous insolvency, 
bringing to light the whole of the so- 
oall^ "bnbble'* schemes. For these 
reasons. Government should give the 
matter their serious consideration. — 
F. S. M. 

In a large majority of instances the 
supervision of boiards of directors has 
proved no barrier to fraudulent pro- 
ceedings on the part of the officials of 
public companies; on the contrary, the 
existence of such boards has tended 
rather to promote peculations, on account 
of the mere routine manner in which 
their duties are discharged. The sys- 
tem of auditing the accounts of public 
companies at present carried on is ex- 
tremely defective; in fact, it is more 
an approval in globo than an examina- 
tion in detail. It is time, therefore, 
that some effectual means were devised 
to prevent the repetition of our Re^path, 
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Knighting, and Pullinger frauds. The 
appointment, by Government, of official 
auditors of competent skill and lar^e 
experience, at good salaries, whose sole 
duty would be the proper examination 
of public companies' acoonnfcs, appears 
to us to be the best remedy. Such a 
plan would place those accounts under 
the eyes of genUemen nnoomieetcd offi- 
cially with t^ company or its emplotfis^ 
and therefore unfettered in the discharge 
of their simple duty. The result would 
be effeotiFe auditing, and the rettoraticm 
of public eonfideoce, now oraoh shaken, 
in the management of public bodies. 
Means should be taken to make public 
the names of such companies, at present 
existing, ad were willing to come under < 
the inspection of the Government audi- 
ter; and no act for the formation of a 
new company should be passed without 
a clause to the like ^foct. The salaries 
and expenses of the auditors should be 
paid out of a fund to be made up out of 
a certain amount, to be levied from each 
company deriving the beneit of their 
services. .Britain is essentially a com- 
mercial country ; and one of the strong- 
est bulwarks of a commercial people is 
integrity in all their dealings. It is 
the duty of the Gorernment to maintain 
inviolate the boind fide character of our 
public companies, either by restrictive 
or assisting measures; and, since ita 
interference seems best calculated to do 
what the ordinary plan is evidently 
unable to effect properly, we think the 
appointment of such gentlemen as have 
been proposed, by Government, is a 
duty it owes no less to the share- 
holders than to the country at large. — 
G. H.S. 

The gigantic frauds and embezzle- 
moits that have been perpetrated during 
the last few years have not only shaken 
the confidence of the commoreial world 
to its very centre in all kinds of joint 
stock companies, but has proved to a 
demonstration that the machinery by 
which the mercantile transactions of 
these public bodies are conducted is very 
deeeptive and incomplete, or that the 
dtscsepandes arise from the culpable 



negligence of those whose duty it is to 
examine, direct, and control ; and the 
result is thac the public have been vic- 
timized, owing to their entire ignorance 
of the internal condition and financial 
position of these companies. For these 
grievances as yet there has been no 
redress ; for these crying evils no anti- 
dote has been found. We have only to 
refer to the embesalements of Bobson, 
Bedpath, and Pullinger, and to the 
wholeiale frauds and systematic phm- 
dering by the durectors of tiM Tippemy 
and British Banks, to furnish a^Hndant 
evidence in support of the feregsiog 
statement. 

The advantages of iBsurti^ both Hfii 
and property is acknowledged and ap- 
preciated by many; but, on the other 
band, tiiere are thoosands who, lAck 
acknowledging the neeessity and benefit 
to be^ derived from insuring their pro- 
perty' against accidents by fire, and 
their own lives against sudden death, 
yet refuse to insure because they hsfe 
no means of accurately knowing the 
financial state <£ inturanoe companies, 
and therefore prefer running the ritk 
of losing their property, or of leaviog 
their ciEkpring dependent upon the 
bounty of others, rather than tmst to 
the fair promise of a company wfaieh, 
perhaps, time may prove to be nothing 
but a floating bubble. These are evilfl 
of no small magnitude, affiKting the 
present welfare and future prosperity 
of all classes of the community, and to 
remedy which, if it be possible, is the 
high prerogative and imperative duty 
of Govomment. 

It may be urged by the oppMitttB 
of this scheme that inquisitorial exaHH- 
nation of aoeonnts by the Government 
would be vexatious and unnecessary. 
Such olijectioni might with reason be 
raised by private firms; but in the caie 
of public bodies no such argument could 
legitimately be advanced, as this minnte 
scrutiny would take place in the name 
of and for the benefit of the publie. I^ 
may be said that a great evil would 
result from the examinations of the 
accounts of these public bodies to tiiem^ 
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selves by their exact position being 
kooini at a time of great finandal em- 
barmssment, by which they would lose 
prestige and credit, which might ulti- 
mately involve them in ruin. Granted 
it be so, this inconvenience is so small 
when compared with the numeroos and 
deplorable evils which result from the 
present insecure system, that it may 
very appropriately be designated infi- 
nitesimal. As things stand now, we 
have falsified returns, fictitioas balance 
sheets, dividends out of paid-up capital, 
ruiooos speculations, embezzlements of 
ahoost fabulous sums, by which a few 
enrich themselves, to entail on thou- 
Bands indigence, starvation^ and death. 
For. these reasons, we say, that in ap- 
pointing oiBcial auditors to examine the 
accounts of all public bodies the Govern- 
ment would not exceed, but only exer- 
cise, its legitimate legislative and con- 
stitutional functiont. — Pen and Ink. 
Viewing this subject in its moral 
tendracy, and in all its bearings, we 
opine that do subject of greater im- 
portance can be advanced for discu8sion. 
Whenever the frinews of industry be- 
come injured from any external violence 
cammitted with a view to fraudulent 
dettigu, prosperity puts on the garb of 
sorrow, and continues to droop and wail 
till the stimulus of revivification be 
agun applied. Whatever shocks credit 
is productive of serious inconvenience, 
Jrequentb/ becoming a serious calamity, 
and not unfrequenily deteriorating the 
national reputation, which should be 
stdttlously protected on every side. 

No subsequent acts of candour can 
redeem the £>rfeited pledge. If ever 
i)iefaie» of a person be chargeable with 
betrayal, its redemption is a matter of 
contingency, approaching to impossi- 
bility. Dishonesty appears in so many 
garbs <^ diverse aspect, that no 
cautionary provisions have yet been 
fiHmd,^however stringent and scruti- 
nizing, — to provide an effectual remedy : 
ud the subject deserves the special 
notice of Parliament. When we instance 
the perpetration of wrongs against 
jutjtiee and ptiblic faith by Fauntleroy, 
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Stephenson, Remington and Co., David- 
son and Gordon, Hufford. George Hud- 
son (of railway notoriety), Strahao and 
Paul, Bobflon (the scrip speculator), 
Redpath, and the last great felony 
Pulliuger, and a host of others charged 
with delinquencies of lesiier magni- 
tude, we think our readers will agree 
with us that the time has arrived to 
warrant legislation on the subject. 

The violation of the terms of a deed 
of indemnity hardly ever gives suoh a 
power as will facilitate the execution of 
the laws of retaliatiun in alt their bear- 
ings ; in ftict, the prosecution of a 
fraudulent offender against common 
honesty in our courts of criminal justice 
is seldom if ever recuperatively appli- 
cable to the true merits of the case. 
Every functionary, having opportunities 
to commit deeds of peculation, ought 
to be debarred from entering into any 
schemes of speculation whatever; and 
whenever one so situated should be 
discovered to be so engaged, his reten- 
tion of office should at once be a Ugai 
impoanbility. Too frequently do the 
race-course and the gambling table be- 
come the concomitants of the basest 
crimes, varied in hue, covering enormous 
sums, and exten«iing over a series of 
years. Yet such offences against good 
morals and common honesty would have 
been detected, and their lamentable 
results avoided, had there been a public 
auditor. 

We would earnestly urge upon Parlia- 
ment the expediency of either establish- 
ing a board of commissioners for audit- 
lug the accounts of public bodies, or 
extending the jurisdiction of some 
standing commission, so as to have 
supervision over such accounts; and we 
think the majority of our readers will 
join us in this. — S. F. T. 

NEGATIVE. . 

There is a great tendency in the 
present day to look to Government for 
the performance of work which clearly 
lies beyond its province. Government 
is now expected to educate our children ; 
to inspect our dwellings; to prevent the 
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adulteration of our food; and it is even 
gravely saggeated that it ahoald ex- 
amine our biinking acconnts, and audit 
the books of all our public companies! 
W'hj this new work should be allotted 
to our rulers, we are at a loss to 
imagine. It surely cannot be because 
they 80 diligently perform their ordinary 
duties, and so promptly and efficiently 
attend to everything which they take 
in hand! — X. 

. Although greater care is certainly 
wanting in keeping and auditing the 
accuuDis of both public and private 
compaDies, it is only needed by those 
who have tunds invested therein; but 
if thebo companies were inxpected by 
Government, it would increase our na- 
tional expenses, and thus the poor 
would have to assist in guarding the 
purses of the opulent. If the members 
of gas, railway, bauking, and such com- 
panies, can or will not mind their 
affairs in this respect, the needy ought 
not to assist them. — ^^Sumlrt Wood. 

Seff- preservation is said to be the 
first law of nature, and self-love is cer- 
twnly the strongest principle in the 
human breast. We may, therefore^ 
safely leave to them the protection of 
the pecuniary interests of our fortunate 
neighbours, and not trouble our legis- 
lators with it. — 0. 

If Government were to appoint official 
auditors, an expense would be entailed 
upon the cotmtry, which ought to be 
borne only by the parties directly bene- 
fited, and to make the public bodies 
themselves pay for the services per- 
formed, would be to turn the Govern- 
ment into a jobbing office. Either all 
must pay, or one department of our 
constitution keep a staff of officers for 
hire. But the question arises — Have 
we any precedents whereby it might be 
proven that the servants of Government 
are noted for their ability? Unless 
they are superior in the requisite qua- 
lities to private individuals, the diffi- 
culty would not be obviated. The 
superior qualifications are rarely found 
in Government offices, principally on 
account of the system pursued in the 



selection of servants. Influence is the 
great element of success on such occa- 
sions, and merit is left in the back- 
ground; a booby may easily obtain a 
good situation by the asMstance of s 
member of Parliament, while a man of 
worth, with only his own aptitude for 
business to befriend him, is scarcely, if 
ever, recogni zed. If Government officials 
are, as a body, incompetent, it would 
be absurd to place the auditing of a 
joint-stock bank, or any other insti- 
tution, in their hands. The Circum* 
locution Office may at present be Ixffne 
with, but to connect it with the estab- 
lishments of enterprising mercantile 
firms, woul^ clog their machinery, and 
saturate the atmosphere of the counting- 
hoube with the air of official routine. 
Instead of expensive, incompetent offidal 
auditors, let the public accountant, mi 
whose energetic performance of duty 
depends his respectability, meet the 
difficulty. — Ronaldo. 

After some consideration, I tfm d 
opinion that the appointment of such 
officers as are suggested by this ques- 
tion can be dispensed with. Em- 
bezzlements happen from want of j^ro- 
per care and oversight. It has been, 
wrmigly, the custom tor many auditors, 
hitherto, to treat their duties SLsJamuU, 
without calling for and examining 
vouchers, and obtaming sufficient evi- 
dence, it is true that this has often 
arisen from feelings of delicacy towards 
those whose accoun's are to be checked, 
and from a dislike to appear suspicions; 
but henceforward, auditors must act 
more business-like; and \i proper care 
and oversight be strictly pursued by 
them, embezzlements and fraud would 
then be quite as effectually prevented, 
as if the Government were to appoint 
officially. I form this opinion on the 
ground, chiefly, that public officers are 
not, as a matter of course, more cautions 
than private individuals. It is true 
that the situations would benefit some 
lucky persons, who may chance to fill 
them; but that embezzlements would 
then be stopped^ is quite another thing, 
and, in my judgment, extremely doubt- 
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hi. At all events, if it can be proved 
that <^cial aaditors ongbt to be ap- 
pointed, thej shoold be liable to ptm- 
itkmmt, if their duties are so neglocted 
as to leave a door open for embezzle- 
m&kts or fraud bein^i; committed ; other- 
wise, what would be the real use of 
Government interference? — Tnbjbor. 
£ver7 one will admit that there is at 
present a great necessity for a stricter 
supervision of the actions of men in 
positiuBH of public trust; but it is very 
doubtful if auflitors appointed bj Go- 
Temmeut would accomplish so much as 
a good hjstem of superviHion, exercised 
by able officers appointed by a company 
itself. This is easily seen in the last 
great case which came before the public, 
in which the simplest check would 
bave proved effectual in stopping 
those defalcations which, on being 
discovered, so astonished the public. 
Moreover, the interference of Govern- 
ment, in a mere matter of business of 
this kind, would not be well received by 
those whoai it would be intended to 
beo<'fit, as may be easily percdved by 
looking at other matters of a similar 
kind. 

If the checks which are provided for 
the safety of public companies against 
fraud were duly enfiNroed, and the pre- 
vailing carelessness was effectually 
shaken off, we should hear less of Hob- 
M«s, Bedpaths, and Pulliogers. — 
Official. 

** Not yet," we would say. The re- 
cent and oft recurring embezzlements 
are certainly alarming; but still we 
think the Government ou^^ht not to 
ioterfere until the public petition for 
protection against frauds. We shall be 
glad when such a step is taken, but let 
the public risk their money as long as 
th^ choose; perhaps when ail their 
cash is in the possession of fraudulent 
SCO nnt ants, &c., they will be fully 
alive to the danger they are in without 
the ^helter of Government. It is a sad 
thing if honest men are so scarce that 
the legiblature must appoint official 
anditiMrs to examine the accounts of all 
public bodies; such >« proposition casts 



a slur over the whole profession, — a 
slur for which there is too good a 
ground. We think, however, that until 
the English people ask Government for 
official auditors, such officials should 
not be appointed. — Beta. 

Is our commercial morality then sunk 
80 low ? Is integrity so rare a virtue in 
our public mercantile men? Have the 
people, whose word was formerly as 
good as their bond, degenerated so far 
that diensors must watch over their 
actions, and the lash of the law be re- 
quired to confine them to the path of 
rectitude? Such are the ideas sug- 
gested by this month's Topic But 
instead of following this train of 
thought, let us consider the utility of 
the plan proposed. Will it afford 
greater security to public bodies against 
embezzlement by their employes, or 
will it protect the public more efficiently 
against the dishonest schemes of any 
such bodies themselves? If so, the 
commercial community would, we have 
little doubt, be glad to avail themselves 
of its assistance; none are more de- 
sirous than they to protect their in- 
terests, and they are equally concerned 
with the general public to expose the 
black sheep that may exist among 
them. But if, as we believe, novelty is 
its only recommendation, — if it offers 
no better means of attaining the end in 
view than is already possessed, it is 
likely to lull into a £tlse security, and 
ought certainly to be rejected. We do 
not see what powers of penetration 
Government officials can possess beyond 
private individuals, or how they are 
better proof against false books and 
forged documents. As a preventive 
of fraud, the plan can effect little. The 
dread which some may suppose an 
annual inspection of accounts by a 
Government auditor should insplire, 
could have little influence upon any de- 
faulter who runs the risk of detection 
through other means during the rest of 
the year. Even as a plan for discover- 
ing embezzlement it seems no better. 
The examination of any recent system- 
atic fraud upon a public company by 
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Its official win show that the plan 
adopted bj the cnlprit was the nsnlt of 
a perfect knowledge of the aTstem 
pnniaed in the establishmeDt, which 
he muMt have sradied for his purpose, 
and detected a — , perhaps its only 
weak puint. When snch frandnlent 
practiofs are continued for years with- 
out exciting the suspicion of other <*ffi- 
ciali), and when balances are made and 
published too, and then the discoverj 
happens quite accidentallj, what likeli- 
hood i8 there of good resulting from the 
tisits — few and far between — of an 
auditor who comes to certify all to be 
right, — ^not surely with the expectation 



of finding anything wrong? With 
spect to the imposition practised cm 
the public by rotten companies, it ocmkl 
do no serrice. These keep their ao- 
oounts right enough, but their debtors 
are men of straw, and their a89ets 
consequently visions. Let directmv be 
responsible for reports published by 
them, and severely punishable if tbey 
misrepresent anythingjand let the publio 
inhist on regular reports; let def4ulting 
officials be more smartly dealt with, and 
no tickets of leave in future thrust into 
their hands, then we shall more rarely 
hear of flagrant breaches uf trust. — 
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It is unfortunate that no authentic 
history of Ireland previous to the 
eighteenth century exists, through the 
pages of which might be traced the 
early dawn and spread of education, as 
a system, among the inhabitants of the 
large towns in the provinces, and more 
especially ot the metropolis itself. That 
educational pursuits engaged the atten- 
tion of our ancestors at a very early 
period, and that literary institutions of 
some kind existed, not only in Dublin, 
but thrt)ughout the country, more than 
two centuries a^o, seems perfectly plain 
from the records which have reached 
us, mutilated and one-sided though 
they be. The founding of 1 rinity Col- 
lege in Dublin, under a charter from 
Queen Elizabeth, in 1591, and its open- 
ing for the instruction of students in 
1593, seems, however, to afford us the 
only reliable starting-point from which 
to* date the formation of anything 
approaching the character of a literary 
inhtitution in our city. Within the 
precincts of " Trinity" learning was cul- 
tivated, and a' taste fostered among the 
■ upper classes of the community, which, 
in the year 1622, induced the Roman 
Catholic inhabitants of the city to 



establish a university of their own, in 
the classic neighbourhood of Back Lane. 
This rival institution, however, was but 
short-lived; for, in 1632, we find it 
was closed by order ot the Govern nnent, 
and its premises granted to Trinity 
College. From that time till the year 
1731 we cannot find traces of any 
literary institution in Dublin distinct 
from '* Trinity;'' but on the 23rd of 
June in that year, ** The Royal Dublin 
Society" was founded. This is the 
oldest institution of the kind in the 
three kingdoms. It was incorporated 
by royal charter on the 2od of April, 
1750, upwards of a century ago Al- 
though in strictness not perhaps en- 
titled to rank among the ^Miterary" 
societies of our city, — for it wan estab- 
lished at first ^ to promote husbandry 
and other useful arts and sciences in 
Ireland,"— its field of operations has 
been so much extended ot late years, 
that we feel Justified in placing ** The 
Royal Dublin Society** in the place of 
honour in this paper. For a long time 
atterits incorporation a grant of £500 
a year was made to its funds from the 
privy purse; and up to the present time, 
a special amount* is annually allocated 
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to its nse out of the national fnnd. It 
aceapies a very prominent position 
tmon^ the literary and scientific tnAtt- 
tntions of the country, and enjoys no 
mean repnte in the world at lai^. 
The crowned head o{ England for the 
time bein^ is its patron, and the Vice> 
roy of Ireland its president. Under its 
ansfHces meetings are held monthly, 
and, at periods of the year, weekly, for 
the discus.sion of snljects connected 
with practical science and art; and 
lectures (free) by paid professors are 
delivered, from time to time, on natnral 
philosophy, natural science, chemistry, 
&c Attached to the society U a mag- 
nificent library of upwards of 27,000 
Tolumes; and also an agricaltaral and 
a natunl history museum, all open to 
the public The botaidcal ganlens at 
GlasDcvin also belong to the same body. 
During the two visits of the members 
of** The British Association' to Dublin, 
this society acted the part of their host, 
and its rooms formed the arena for their 
many interesting meetings. The mem- 
bers are elected by ballot, and pay an 
entrance fee of £3 Ss., and an annual 
sabscription of £2 28. Life members 
|»ay one sum of £21. On the roll of 
this society are uien whose names are 
household words in the paths of litera- 
ture, science, and art. 

The next society which we notice is 
"The Royal Irish Academy,** founded 
aod incorporated on the 28th of January, 
1786, *'for promoting the study of 
Bcieoce, polite literature, and antiqui- 
ties.** The operai ions of this institution 
have been most valuable in collecting 
and epitomizing' much interesting and 
iniporfant information with regard to 
ancient Irish ietfrning and art; and not 
the least important result of its labours 
is the fotmittion of a museum of Irish 
antiquities, wr ich, under the able direc- 
tirni of Surgeon Wilde, has lately been 
catalogued and intelligently classified. 
Meetings are held in connection with the 
institute from time to time, at which 
papers bearing upon matters in the 
peculiar province of the academy are 
Kad and discussed, and such of them 



as are deemed worthy are published in 
the proceedings. Many of these papers 
have formed most valuable additions 
to our national literature, and have 
awakened in the minds of the general 
public a great desire to still further 
investigate the long-buried treasures, 
literary and artistic, of our native land. 
The '* academy'* ranks among its mem- 
bers many well-known talented men, of 
whom we shall but mention Dr. P^trie, 
the exponent of the Round Tower 
mystery, and Eugene Curry, the cele- 
brated Irish scholar. 

Passing over **The Geological So- 
ciety** and " The Dublin Natural History 
Society,'* which are both founded for 
specific branches of knowledge suggested 
by their name, we meet " The Dublin 
Statistical Society,** which is of com- 
paratively recent birtn, but has suc- 
ceeded thus early in gaining a good 
position in our city. Just at present 
Its attention seems to be energetically 
devoted to the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the bakers of the metropolis. 
Many of its m»*mbcrs are sincere and 
well-known philanthropists, who have 
succeeded in investing a page or two of 
figures with an interest f »r the public 
mind altogether unknown some years 
back. Its meetings are open to the 
public, and many of the pipers read at 
them treat of highly important topics 
intimately connected with the social 
prosperity of our country. 

In the precincts of "old Trinity** 
two institutions flourish, which we may 
briefly glance at. One is " The College 
Historical S ciety," and the other,** Ttie 
University Philosophical Society.'* The 
former is rather a noted institution in 
the annals of our city; for in trouble- 
some times, before the Union, it was the 
nursery in which rebellious sentiments 
were first enunciated by many an after 
well-known individual. Occahionaliy its 
proceedings appear to have gone beyond 
the limits of either law or order; for, in 
1794, we find its doors were closed for 
a considerable time by the authorities 
of the college. At the meetings of this 
society, many of Ireland's most cele- 
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brated ipeakers have first given eri- 
'dence of their oratorical powers, and 
developed their debating capabilities. 
Its meetings are held every >Vednet»day 
evening, and frequently the discussions 
are very ably maintained. Kone but 
students of the university of a certain 
literary rank are admitted as members. 

Dublin can boast of an " Oratorical 
and Literary Society,** and a '* Legal 
and Historical Debating Society** aliMK 
At a meeting held in connection with 
the former, some few wetks since, we 
heard a very excellent paper read, on 
'' Living £t»8Hyists,** which, if taken as 
a sample of the capabilities of the 
members generally, would reflect much 
credit upon their literary attainments. 
The Bieht Hon. Joseph Napier, ex- 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, is president 
of this and of ** The College Historical 
Society.*' The subjects dealt with at 
*^ The Legal and Historical Debating 
Society*' are chiefly on legal topics, and 
none but members of the bar are ad- 
mitted to the privileges of nvembership 
in it. It is an exceedingly Ubeful pre- 
paratory school for the professional man, 
and, as such, is largely made use of by 
would-be chancellors, &c. 

The " Oratorical Society '* meets every 
Friday, and the "Legal** one every 
Thursday evening, at eight o'clock, in 
their rooms, Upper Sackville Street 

We can but name " The Social En- 
quiry Society,'* and " The Celtic or Irish 
Historical and Literary Association,*' 
inasmuch as we, until recently, never 
heard of their existence in our city. 
Their objects, judging from their titles, 
are excellent, but their operations are, 
we anticipate, limited. 

Our city boasts a " Mechanics* Insti- 
tution" also, but the fact of its existence 
has long since faded away from the 
minds of the more intelligent citizens. 
Like almost all other institutions of its 
kind, it has failed in the objects for 
which it Was founded, and is the lounge 
of every class but that of the mechanic, 
if a well- stocked news-room, largely 
pervaded, as some think, by a religio- 
jpolitico atmosphere, and a very miscel- 



laneous library, entitle a building to the 
epithet "Institute,** certainly that in 
Lower Abbey Street has earned it well. 
Its management lately has undergone 
some improvement, but still needs a 
touch of Lord J«hn Bussells reforamg 
wand! 

"TheToung Men*8 Christian- Asso- 
ciation** appears among us as a flourish- 
ing tree, although but of about a dozen 
years* growth. It is establi»hed on the 
same basis as that in L<mdon, and its 
operations are carried on by similar 
agencies. Annually a course of lectures 
is delivered in connection with the assa- 
ciation, which is attended by large 
numbers of young men especially. Here- 
tofore, the lecturers on these occasKms 
have been all public, well-known, well- 
tried men, and most of their papers 
have been published. It might form a 
matter of consideration with the com- 
mittee, however, whether, in future, it 
would not add much to the interest felt 
in these proceedings, if some one or two 
of the members were selected as lec- 
turers. We know that many of them 
are quite equal to the duty, and we are 
certain that some of them would give a 
much more pleasing and instructive 
address than many of the public lec- 
turers have done. The experiment 
might be worth the trial, at any rate. A 
well- selected library and a comfortable 
reading-room in Middle Al^bey Street 
form useful adjuncts to the madiineiy 
of the association. 

Besides the societies which we have 
named, there are some fourteen or fifteen 
Young Men's Societies in Dublin, all, 
with one exception, we helieve, connected 
mth some of the congregations in tbe 
city. A few days sinct*, that in con- 
nection with the Union Chapel, Abbey 
S reet, which claims to be the oldest of 
these societies, held its annual meeting 
in the Metropolitan Hall ; — we say 
''claims," becaUHe there seems reason to 
believe that the statement is not strictly 
correct, though we cannot ourselves see 
anything very important in tbe point 
liecently, a course of lectures in con- 
nection with this society was delivered— 
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hj members only — and we believe all of 
them were very well attended. 

The operations of all these Toanic 
Hen's Societies are alike, to a great 
extent. Their meetings are held weekly, 
and their programmes prepared quar. 
terly. Subjects in literature, science, . 
and religion are bronght before the 
members in the form of essays or de- 
bates, and the proceedings are opened 
aad closed with prayer. The pastor of 
the congregation is president, and the 
members, from among their own num- 
ber, elect 1^ secretary and treasurer. 
Tbe majority of the meetings are well 
attended, and the papers read at them 
of tea very creditable productions. The 
members, beii^g in general young men 
en^afred in mercantile or commercial 
houses in the city, do not claim any 
bigh position in the literary world, but 
they feel /that connection with such 
associations aids them in their literary 
progress and home studies. All these 
associations are based upon the founda- 
tion of Gospel truth, and seek, while 
improving the mental powers, to develop 
the moral faculties of their members. 
Their influence in a city such as Dublin 
is very gr»'at, but would be much more 
tangible if means were adopted to unite 
them all in one bond of fellowship and 
brotherhood ,though still pursuing each 
its independent course. Why should 
not they be as offshoots from the Chris- 
tian Association? At present they 
have no unity of action, and, indeed, 
almost no community of feeling; and 
the result naturally is, that their influ- 
ence is limited towards what it might 
be. One of these societies, some few 
years since, endeavoured to amalgamate 
them all under one common banner, 
and make them branches of the central 
Christian Association but with one or 
two exceptions, its suggestions were 
hot coldly received. We hope, how- 
ever, such an amalgamation may yet 
be carried out. 

We mentioned that all these societies 
hut one existed in connection with some 
wngregation, — than one is, " The 
Literary and Commercial Association/' 



Eustace Street This socie^ was ori- 
ginally in connection with the Mary's 
Abbey congregation, but for several 
years has existed as an independent 
body. It has not found the election of 
a president essential to its prosperity, 
and its management is therefore entirely 
in the hands of its own members. About 
fifteen months since prizes were offered 
for the best essays upon the subject of 
** Competitive Examinations," written 
by members ; and since then two other 
competitions have taken place, one upon 
tbe subject of ^ The adaptation of the « 
Gospel to the wants and conditions of | 
all men" (a notice of which appeared 
in this magazine), and the other, only 
now decided, upon tbe subject of *^ The 
best safeguards for a young man." 
The adjudicators have spoken very 
favourably of the papers sent in, and 
the competition has awakened a great 
interest in the minds of the members 
themselves. We are not aware of any 
other society of the kind which has yet 
adopted the prize essay scheme. 

The Roman Catholics have of late 
established a young mens society in 
connection with their own body, which, 
however, lays no claim to the character 
of a " literary" association. The fact 
of their establishment of it, however, 
shows the benetits resuliing from tbe 
operations of the various Christian 
societies in the city. Their. influence 
must have been great, when it was 
deemed advisable to start a monster 
rival institution to counteract their hal- 
lowing tendencies. 

In conclusion, we would say that we 
regard the existence of so many of those 
simple young men's societies in our city 
as one of the most healthy and encou- 
raging signs of our times. We have 
belonged to one of them for many years, 
and have experienced great benefits 
arising, mentally and morally, from our 
connection with it Their exercises 
tend to cultivate a habit of thought, 
a charity of feeling, and a facility of 
utterance, which are one and all, now-a- 
days, almost essential to our temporal 
progress; and they at the same time 
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recognize to the fullest extent the 
evanescent character of all mental 
knowledge, when not based upon that 
knowledge which appeals to our higher 
and nobler being. They are shields of 
protection to their members, if used 
aright, against many of the snares 
which befcet their daily path in a city 
such as ours, and ought to receive the 
support and aid of all who desire to see 



our young men limg evidences of the 
Christian faith, and living examples of 
Christian character. Their standing 
in a literary point of view may be far 
mferior to many of the societies we 
have named, but in their plate and 
generation they may acoompiish quite 
as much for the luivaaoement of their 
members. — G. U. S. 
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James Aikman, bookseller, author of 
** A History of Scotland,** &c., died in 
Edinburgh on May 2l8t, aged 81. 

Professor John Lizars, editor of 
" Anatomical Plates,'' and author of 
several physiological workS| expired at 
Edinburgh, 2 1st May. 

The French Emperor is emulous of 
many fames. He is said now to be 
engaged in composing '*A Life of 
Julius CsBsar.** Isthis becanne he was 
engaged in the invasion of Biitain? 

S. G Goodrich, author of 170 works, 
under the nom deplume of Peter Parley, 
is dead. He was born in Aug. 1793, 
and was, therefore, nearly sixty-seven 
years t^f age. 

** Laconics, by Chatham,** is to be the 
title of a work formed out of materials 
discovered in MSS., in hb handwriting, 
recently. 

The first volume of Lamartine's 
complete works is to be delivered to 
British subscribers on Ist July. 

Webster's "Speller** is reported to 
have a circulation of a million copies 
per annum. 

Two humourists are to have additional 
memoiiais of them published — Hood and 
Jerrold. The letters of the former, and 
the Browning Papers of the other, are 
the works which filial affection is to 
place before the public 

A new Latin- English Dictionary, hy 
Kev. J. T. White and Rev. J. E. Rid- 
dle, in one octavo volume, is expected 
to be ready for issue in the autumn. 

Johnson's '* Rasselas,** adapted for 
students preparing for the several 
middle class examinations, is in the 
press ; edited by Kev. John Hunter, M A. 



John Veitch, Esq., translator of Des- 
cartes* "Method** and 'Meditations,** 
and sub-editor of the lectures of Sir 
William Hamilton on Metaphysics and 
Logic, has been appointed Professor of 
Logic in the University of St. Andrews, 
>t.B , as successor to the late William 
Spalding. 

Mr. Herzen is compiling a transit- , 
tion of the Bible into popular, inhtead 
of ecclesiastical Russ. 

"The New Revolution; or, the Na- 
poleonic policy in Europe,** by R. H. k 
Pater son, Esq., editor ot the PresSf it ^ 
likely to be a work ot much value and 
in^ight. His papers on foreign policy ia 
Blackwood, have long borne the marks of 
intimate knowledge and keen reasoning. 

The concluding volume of the late 
Mrs. Jameson*s ** Legendary Art,** "The 
Life of Christ and John the Baptist," 
is to be edited by Lady Eastlake. 

Messrs. Routledge have become im>* 
prietors of the copyright of *'Men of 
the Time.** 

Lamartine is ailing. 

Messrs. Griffin announce for August 
a work containing 1 000 sketches <^ 
eminent living personages, to be en- 
titled ** Contemporary Biography.** 

George Payne Rainsford James, per- 
haps the most voluminous novelist of 
our age, the possessor of an almost 
Calderonic power of plot, and of a 
most prolific genius, whose first novel, 
"Richelieu,** is now thirty-two years 
before the public, expired at Venice on 
the 9th ult., aged 60. 

An eligible site in St. Paul's has been 
got for a full length statue of Henry 
Hallauu 
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ADAM SMIfH.— SCIENTIFIC POLITICS. 

I '^ Th« work of Adam Smith so far tnuiseeoded all the writinfrg of his prede- 
I eanon, as to give him the fSune and merits of a founder." — Sir G, C. Lewii, 

I ** Smith is the most original writer that Scotland has produced for a oentary 
and 1 half. Of political economy he was tralj the father.*'^^7(ni^ro;y. 

''Adam Smith, the fi»ther of political scienoe."-— Jlforefil 

*'The 'Wealth of Nations' may trnly be said to hare founded the science of 
political economy.**— £ord Broughiam, 

Wealth is the fine old word which our Saxon ancestors used as 
ihe name of the sum of those things which conduce to or produce 
the weal — ^the well*being of man. The science of wealth ou^ht to 
be, in its wideeit and its true signification, a systematic exposition of 
the means of obtaining human happiness ; and political economy, in 
its most advanced form, ought to oe a collected digest of all tnose 
laws by which the genuine prosperity of nations is or may become 
possible. True prosperity consists in the actual possession, by all 
and each, of the largest And purest amounl of the most certain and 
enduring happiness ; and the problem which the scientific politician 
requires to solve is— how to supply mankind at large with the 
gr^iest possible quantity of the means and agencies of happiness, 
so distributed as to be most conducive to the present and future, 
the personal and the relative, well-being of man. As the mechanism 
of social life becomes more complex, this problem becomes more 
intricate and bewildering; the manifold combinations and inter- 
relations of men and methods of production, distribution, and 
consumption, so exhibit themselves on the surface of society, that 
we are apt to lose si^ht of the inner springs of all these outward 
movements, and so fad to perceive the incidence of simple reasonings 
upon those apparently complex facts. The depth of insight which 
penetrates beneath the mere shadowed and tinted surface of phe- 
nomena, and perceives in the multiplicity of their complexities the 
>^-same subjects for analysis, as in the most simple and ordinary 
ftnms of the contribution to and the distribution of happiness, con- 
stitutes the merit of the politician, and is the power by which he is 
^le to show the means of, or to suggest the laws for, the maxima- 
tion of human happiness. 
YOL. IV, G . ' 
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So vast a theme as this, however, unrolls a mass of speculation 
too extensive by far to be treated of with particularity and advan- 
tage, and in practice it has been found advisable to relegate many 
of the multifarious discussions involved in an investigation into the 
causes of prosperity to separate departments of study, such as jnns- 
prudence, administrative legislation, ethics, police, &c. This desire 
for simplification has led, if n,ot misled, men from the consideration 
of the laws which regulate ihe supply of happiness or true prosperity 
to the investigation of the causes which operate and co-operate in 
the production, accumulation, diatribution, and consumption of 
wealth — not in its original and ideid signification, but in its derived 
and material one— as a synonym, not for happiness, but for rich^, 
T-the agent of attainn^ent, hot the object of seardi. Wealth, in 
this sense, is the name employed to denote all those articles or 
products which are necessary, useful, or agreeable, and are pos- 
sessed of an exchangeable value, ». «., — are the results, in some 
degree, of the industry of man. In fact, wealth might be strictly 
and truly defined as labour and its products, or the means of 
acquiring them. Labour, m^ital, moral, or physical^ imparts 
exchangeability to the materials among which man is placed, and is, 
therefore, in reality the very tap-root of wealth, of which mone^ is 
metely the symbol. ■ ■ ^ ' 

Of political economy, in this sense, the nations of antiquity hA 
no idea. Politics — the science of government — they had made 
in some measure the subject of stu^. Hippodamtier of Meletos 
was a speculative politician ; Socrates a practical one. Xenophon 
had a political object in writing the '* Cyropedia ;" Plato, in his 
" Eepublic" aind " Laws," gives us an exposition of his views on 
statecraft. In Aristotle's ** Politics" we luive an elaborate investi- 
gation into the princfples and practices of government ; and Zeno, 
me Stoic, advocated a world-wide communism. Cicero strove to 
apply the Platonic poliUcs to Eoman affairs. Of bjoj treatise haru^ 
for its special object the consideration of the material causes wlueh 
affect the prosperity of nations, we have no trace. The optdence oi 
one nation was sought by the impoverishment of another, not hj^ t^ , 
increase in the sum total of production ; and slavery, in ancient 
times, supplied the place of mawiinery in ours. 

History, so far as it touches on domestic life at all, is a record of 
the continual struggles of those who desire to labour, and reap its 
fruits for themselves, and those who wish others to labour for l^cffl* 
Monarchy, military force, feudality, monachism, ecclesiasticism, &c., 
are names denotive, in part, of the irreproductive consumption oi 
labour. Borough-right, civic charters, monopolies, patents, &e., 
are names given to means emjdoyed, in part, for the security oi 
industry in a proportion of the results oi labour. The maritane 
laws of Barcelona, about the middle of the eleventh centiCTy, were 
other securities gained by industry from the hands of power. " The 
running to and fro on the face of the earth," occasioned by the 
Crusades, increased the means of diffusing wealth, and led greatly 
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to the deT^opment of commerce* Coasols^ factoriei, pariiamejitB, 
states-f eneral, &c., came promineatly into use, and wealtii arrogated 
to itself a place and a power in the state. The Italian republios 
had early learned the worth of commerce, and hadacquured, tnrcmg^ 
its means, a mafflriificent pro^erity. Compters and exckaoges were 
fashioned into xUility by &«n, and they first saw the need of labour 
for the eniichm^it of man. Commerce^ without production, was 
impossiUe, and without commerce ikej could neither maintain their 
credit nor tkeir grandeur. Growing demands stknula^ed production, 
and industry was encouraged, besides being, as it was called, 
protected. It is ever so,— 

** VAiUtiDg ambition doth o'evlaap henelf, 
And UlU on the other sid&" 

The system which ffaye them greatness, fettered industry elsewhere, 
and consequently lessened the possibility of exchanges. In the 
hands of an oligarchy i^ commerce declined. America was dis- 
covered ; the precious metals became abundant, and money (cdn) 
was plentiful, but impoverishinff. Here was a paradox the vulgar 
ooold not comprehend, for (what they called) riches produced 
poTerty. In Italy, Davanzati, Serra, Bandini, Montanas, jBroggia, 
Cadi, Yerri, Beccaria, Vasco, Galiani, Genovesi, &c., have written 
on the subject of money with, for their time, much judiciousness, 
lucidity, and originality. Holland, through Grotius and Yattel, 
contributed to the adjustment of international law, and through 
Jacob Yanderlint, to the knowledge of the true worth of money. 
France supplies, in speculations upon money, trade, and labour, 
the names of Sully, Fen^lon, Forbonnais, Melon, Goumay, Quesnav, 
Colbert, &c, ; while in our own cduntiy, Thomas Mim, Mr. Asgill, 
3ir Josiah ChHd, Sir William Petty, Sir Dudley North, Sir 
Matthew Decker, Mr. Massie, Mr. Kicholas Barbon^ are some of 
those who directed their studies to monetary science. 

Mr. Fortrey, John Locke, &c., directed attention to the fallacy of 
regarding money (poin) as anything else than a commodity, to the 
necessity for industry, to the laws of commerce, to the need^for 
&cilities of exchange, and for the desirableness of recognizing money 
as the representative of labour, as worthy of a place in the manc^e^ 
ment of affairs. All these tentatives towards the establishment <^ 
a science of value originated in the felt wants of men. A poH(^ 
grounded on a false theory of value was destructive to effort and 
enterprise, and productive of indescribable misery. Yet all the 
activities of men were stirring for an outlet. Bisk even ran into 
rashness. The splendid but visionary projects or the once famous 
John Law had. found a public ready and anxious to seize upon any 
soorce of profit which would bring their m<mey into use. The 
wide-spreaa bankriqptcy, in which they ended, set s^ulation on the 
xadc to learn the true secrets of money and taxation. The eager- 
ness with which the Flast India Company was formed, Pat^son's 
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Darien scheme was patronized, the South African Company was 
set up, and the instantaneous readiness with which the starting 
stocks of the Bank of England and the Bank of Scotland were sub- 
scribed, are further eridences of the extraordinary eagerness for the 
employment of capital and the attainment of profit, K>r the acquisi- 
tion of weal^ and llie conrenienoes and luxuries it can proride. 
AU these experiments in exehangeability, in the distribution of 
the' supplies of one nation, so as to gain the products of the 
industry of another, must haye given occasion for a large expen- 
diture of thought on the mecns of enrichment and the mode of 
effecting— best, easieali and quickest — ^the increase of wealth. The 
problem was <me of paramount importance, and a solution was 
eagerly sought, wigularly enough, it was in one of the poorest, 
and, at that time, one of the least mercantile nations of Europe that 
the nearest approximation to the truth was found ; and that a safe 
basis was laid for securing the true prosperity of nations and of 
indiyiduals — so far as they are parts of one communifj. Turgot, 
Condorcet, and Mirabeau, Ami des homines (father oi Mirabeau, 
" Swallower of formulas,^' as Carljle calls him), were engaged on 
this subject. Moptesquieu, by the confession of Maupertius, did 
not include in his plan '* cettepartie essentielle qui reaarde les eom^ 
merce, les finances, ta population ; science si nouvelte parmi nouSy 
qu'elle n'v a encore point de nom, C*est chez nos Voisins mi'elle est 
n^" Adam Smith first gave this science a systematic loml, and 
SO became its fbunder. 

Adam Smith was bom, on 5th June, 1723, in the town of !Cirk- 
caldy, on the shore of the Frith of Forth, in the county of Fife, 
Scotland. His father was a native of Aberdeenshire, a writer to 
the Signet in Edinburgh, priyate secretary to the Earl of Loudon 
(while Chief Secretary or State for Scotland and Keeper of the 
Great Seal), Clerk to the Coxmcils of War in Scotland, and Comp- 
troller of the Customs at Kirkcaldy. His mother was Margaret 
Douglas, daughter of Mr. Douglas, of Strathenrie, a small estate in 
the neighbourhood of Leslie, in Fifeshire. The wedded life of hia 
parents was short. He was the only fruit of their union, and his 
fatler, whose name he borc'^died some months before the birth of 
his son. The education of the posthumous, fatherless child fell 
entirely upon his mother, a woman of exemplary life, singukr 
intelligence, and affectionate fidelity. He was, during infancy, 
delicate and weakly, and was, therefore, considerably indulged. 
One day, while yisiting his imcle at Strathenrie, he was stolen by 
gipsies. By a lucky accident he was missed, sought for, and at last 
found in the yagrants' temporary settlement in Leslie Wood. He 
was educated at the grammar sdiool of Kirkciddy, then taught by 
ft person of great abUity — Mr. Dayid Millar. Smith was notice- 
able, eyen during his school-days, for a passionate loye of boob. 
At the age of fourteen, he matriculated in the Uniyersity of Glasgow. 
Here he studied the literature of Greece and Home, mathematics, 
natural philosophy, and logic. In 1740, he went to Balliol CoUege, 
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Oxford, as Bursar, on Snell's foundation (instituted 1688), on the 
nomination of the UniTersity, with an allowance of £90 per annum, 
tenable for ten years. Three of his professors during his Glasgow 
student years were George Boss, an elegant Latin scholar ; Bobert 
Sims(Hi, the eminent mathematician ; and Francis Hutcheson, the 
moralist. It gires us a high opinion of the precocious development 
of Smith's powers to know that the sage who systematized the 
theories of Butler and Shaftesbury regarding the moral sense, 
recommended him to. David 'Hume as a person of sufficient discri- 
mination to comprehend, and of sufficient merit to be worthy of 
receiving, a presentation copy of Hume's "Treatise of Human 
19'ature," and that, too, before he had completed his seventeenth 
year. This copy was afterwards seized, in a sudden midnight 
visitation, by the authorities of Oxford, and he was reprimanded by 
the "heads" for possessing and studying it. The impression made on 
him by Oxford life does not on the whole appear to have been very 
fiivourable, as we may see in reading ** The Wealth of Nations, 
book V. chap. i. article 2. He remained at Balliol College seven 
years, but he does not appear to have performed more man the 
niere routine of duty demanded from students, and to have devoted 
himself more to the study of polite literature, the modem languages, 
and philosophic speculation, than to the attainment of collegiate 
excellence in the branches of education prescribed in the curriculum. 
He was intended for the Episcopal Church ; but his own tastes did 
not incline in that direction, and^ contrary to the prudent wishes of 
his friends, he left Oxford, and returned to Kirkcaldy, determined 
upon cultivating literature, in the hope that some of the moderate 
competences wmch Scotland then afforded might fdl to his lot. 

For two years Smith quietly settled down — to think. In 1748, 
he presented his literary claims to ihe Society of Edinburgh, and 
under the patronage of Henry Home, Lord Kames, read a course of 
lectures on Hhetoric and Belles iJettres. During session 1750-51 
he was Professor of Logic in the University of Glasgow ; but was 
transferred by next session to the chair of Moral Philosophy, vacant 
by the death of Dr. Craigie, the immediate successor of his own 
instructor, Francis Hutcheson. The latter situation he held for 
twelve years; as candidates for the former, among others, there 
appeared David Hume afid Edmund Burke, but the successorship 
was conferred on a Mr. Clow. One of Smith*^ pupils — John Millar, 
afterwards Professor of Law in the University of Glasgow — supplied 
Professor Dugald Stuart, the earliest biographer of Smith, with an 
interesting accoimt of his method of teaching, from which we make 
tiie following excerpt regarding the logical training he pursued : — 
"After eiiuDiting a general view of the powers of the mind, and 
explaining so much of the ancient logic as was requisite to gratify 
curiosity with respect to an artificial method of reasoning which 
had once occupied the xmiversal attention of the learned, he dedi- 
cated all the rest of his time to the delivery of a system of rhetoric 
and belles lettres.** It is quite evident that this plan, though some- 
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what too senrilely adheved iohyhik mjteceMon, in deference to fab 
fi;reat reputation, was merely a temporary means of acoommodating 
nis duties to iiie exigencies arising from an appointment made too 
late in the year to aJlow of adeqMkte preparation, and that he lued 
his Sdinhorgh lectures as an eiof to lessen the kborionsness of tiie 
task of preparing for a class so onerons. It is not likely that, had 
he contmned Professor of Lo^, he would hare ac&ered to this jdan. 
It is, in fact, a palpable praotiosl ignaraUo elemshi — an attaining of 
an irrelevant concmsiim by shifting ground, ffis course on Moral 
Philosophy was better planned and moi*e thoroughly worked out 
It treated— I. Of Katural Theology, under ^he two divisions — (a) 
the nature and attributes of God ; (6) the religious faculties in maiD. 
II. Ethics, or PawonaJ Morality. III. Justice, or Public Morality. 
lY. Expediency ; or ihe best means capable of being employed to 
increase public and personal happiness, m^Mperity, and power. The 
chief thoughts inclufded under Part II. were reproauoed in hit 
celebrated work <m the " Moral Sentiments ;" and those of Part IV. 
were developed into the '* Wealth of Nations." Parts I. and m. 
w«re never published in any other form than orally, though the 
tenor of his speculations on tiite latter of these points may be re- 

firded as pretty fnriy before us in the ** Historical View of the 
nglish Goverment," and other works of Professor Millar, who, in 
fact, attained his chiur mainly through the influence of Kanns, 
Smith, and Hume. 

Smith's mode of descanting on morals was not only original, but 
attractive ; his " reputation as a professor was accordingly raised 
verjr high :" " those branches of science which he taoght became 
fashionable," " and his opinions were the diief topics of discussion 
in clubs and literaiy societies." They had occupied his mind during 
a series of years, and their germs had been noted by himself in the 
quiets of Kirkcaldy, and were extended by an amanuensis during 
his stay (1748 — 1760) in Edinbtcrgh. They were, however, only 
publicly and professorially taught subsequentiy to 1762. Hutcheson, 
Hume, and Karnes, had stricken the fire from the flint ; but the fbe 
had been latent, and they had hit on the right material. They ^ve 
the impulse ; but the results are all and truly his own. He gained 
&om mem Hie initiative touch, but he made and kept a p^h for 
himself. 

During a great portion of his life he was a martyr to l^poohon- 
dria ; an inveterate scurvy, and a singular nervile disease, which 
caused his head to shake spasmodicallv, sightly in^peded his speech, 
and occasioned several peculiarities of manner. While a etooJsnt in 
Balliol, the repute of Berkeley's ** Sins," — a treatise on the virtues 
of tar-water, — reached him, and he placed himself under the pre- 
scribed Tegimen— with little permanent benefit, however. We can 
scarcely doubt tiiat the other works of that learned, reflective, and 
pious bishop had also ^en attracted his notice. We are indined 
to believe tnat Smith must have been the person who interested tiie 
philosopher of Oloyne in the pr<^ected folio publication of Hato h^ 
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the printen Foulifl, undertaken about 1751, shortly after lus advent 
m Glasgow. About the same time, the literary and philosophical 
society of the western metropolis of Scotland was instituted, and io. 
it Bimih read those essays on *' Taste, Composition, and the History 
of Philosophy," which he had prepared while holding the lecturer 
ah^) on Bhetonc in the legal capital. Dr. Bobert Watson, author 
of a " History of Philip II. of Spain," continued on the same plan 
the oourse of prelections on literature which Smith had begun in 
Edinburgh ; and when Watson was appointed Professor of Logic 
and Ehetoric in St. Salvador's College, St. Andrew's, Dr. Hugh 
Blair took up the same theme in those " Lectures on Ehetoric and^ 
Belles Lettrefii" on which hi6 fame chiefly rests, and which led to 
the establishment of the Begins professorship on that subject in 
Edinbui^h University. It is pleasing to think that Smith proved 
his Menaliness to his successors by unmistakeable services, e.g„ 
pennitting the use of his MS. prelections to Dr. Blair, as he acknow- 
ledges in ft note to his XYIlIth Lecture. The noblest minds are 
least chary of their claims to fame, and most communicative of those 
thoughts which, in the aftertime, change manners, laws, and ihstitu^ 
tioDs. But that frank freedom from an all-abs<Nrbing selflshness 
ought not to reach the length of supine indifference to truth ; and 
hence, in 1755, Adam Smith drew up an abstract of his teachings, 
begun in 1748, and written out for nim bv an amanuensis during 
1749, to dhow that, though he might have been forestalled in abso* 
lute publication, his opinions had been the genuine results of his 
own md^endent speculations. 

Jn the same year (1755) an effort was made to establish, in Edim* 
Imrgh, a periodical of a higher literary tone and of a more original 
character, than those then published. It assumed the name — since 
much more popularized^* TAe Edinburgh Rem&w, and was issued 
tvioe. Among its contributors were Bobertson, the historian; 
Blair, the rhetorician; Bussell, the naturalist; Home, the dra- 
matist; Wedderbum, afterwards Lord Loughborough; Jardine 
(ediibr, I think), a clergyman ; Smith, and ouier members of the 
^ober Club in Edinburgh— so called from its usefulness in stirring 
into manifest activity the intellect of its members. Singular enough. 
Home was neither a contributor to its pa^es, nor in the secret of its 
origin. Its proiectors were afraid of his good nature. Unless it 
were a review of Hume's " Essays, "written during his college years 
(of which sight has been lost), the contributions made to this 
pedodieal were the earliest which Smith gave to the press. They 
consisted of^lst, a "criticism of Dr. Samuel Johnson's 'Diction- 
inr'** (then just published), a paper of ^eat merit, in which, while 
adnitting the laborious talent exhibited in that important work, he 
oljeeto to the want of classification in the explanations, and its 
^ficiency in acute analysis and discrimination ; 2nd« a letter to the 
editors, advocating an extension of the original scheme— which 
confined the criticisms to works issued in Scotluid*-and giving, in 
^ eourse of his argument, under the guise of illustration^ an 
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account of the literature of the continent at that time. The 
composition of these pieces is ingenious and elegant, and the woik 
altogether fair for its time ; but the Church rose in arms, militant 
against this organ of Philosophy, and the light was put out for a 
season. 

The opportunity of expounding his opinions in the scattered form 
which gives immediate applicability to thought having thus been 
taken away, Smith seems to have determined upon making an effort 
to ^x his ideas in the minds of men by an authoritative ezpositicm, in 
preference to trusting his views and reputation to the notes of his 
students or the memory of hearers. With the intention of trying 
his foot on ground as yet but seldom trodden by Scottish thinkers, 
he reproduced, in the form of a book, the greater part of the doc- 
trines contained in the second or ethical pomon of his professional 
course of lectures, with the tide of " The Theory of Moral Senti- 
ments." This work was issued early in 1769. While it was in t^ 
press, a scheme was set on foot for Duying out the intefbst of Mr. 
(afterwards Dr.) John Stevenson, Professor of Eational or Instru- 
mental Philosophy, — L e,, Logic,— in favour of Smith, and of 
arranging for the successorship to his chair, in Glasgow, of Mr. 
(afterwards Dr.) Adam Ferguson. He did not, however, feel inclined 
to pay £1,200 for Stevenson's reversion, and the plan was not pro- 
ceeded with. At this time we infer from a postscript in one of 
Hume's letters to him on this subject, — ^viz., " liord Milton can, with 
his finger, stop the foul mouths of the roarers against heresy,"— 
that he was lying somewhat under the suspicions of the Church; 
naturally enough excited by his intimacy with Karnes, Hume, Home, 
Carlyle, Ferguson, Jardine, &c., against whom an indefaiieable 
crusade had been waged by a party at whose head figured the burly 
veteran of the Presbytery, the Rev. Greorge Anderson. 

" In the early part of Mr. Smith's life," says Professor Dugald 
Stewart, " it is well known to his friends that he was, for several 
years, attached to a young lady of great beauty and accomplish- 
ments. How far his addresses were favourably received, or what the 
circumstances were which prevented their union, I have not been 
able to learn ; but I believe it is pretty certain, that after this dis- 
appointment he laid aside all thoughts of marriage. The lady to 
whom I allude died also unmarried. She survived Mr. Smith a con- 
siderable number of years, and was alive long after the publication 
of the first edition of this memoir (1793). I had the pleasure of 
seeing her when she was turned of eighty, and she still retained 
evident traces of her former beauty. The powers of her understand- 
ing and the gaiety of her person seemed to have suffered nothing 
from the ha^d of Time." It is not easy to guess at the facta of » 
subject so studiously concealed, yet as among the argum^ts 
employed by Hume to induce Smith to take up his quarters in 
Edinburgh, we find the following arcA-allurement — " I had a letter 
from Miss Hepburn, where she regrets very much that you are 
settled at Glasgow, and that we had the chance of seeing you so 
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fiddom ;" and as this is the only Lidj mentioned in their corre- 
spondence, we can scarcely be far from the mark, nnder the circum- 
stances, if we conclude that Miss Hepburn was the c^ancSe from 
whom, by some freak of time, circumstance, temper, or temperament, 
he eiliier was, or became, estranged. Did he at this time really 
helieye that ** the loss of a leg may generally be regarded as a more 
real calamity than the loss of a mistress" P* or was this only a spirit 
of ill humour jerked forth as a retaliative in a quarrel P Or, was 
his expressed preference for " the gaiety of Ovia and the gallantry 
of Horace" over *'the grave, pedantic, and long-sentenced love of 
Cowley and Petrarch,t the cause or the effect of the unsympa- 
thizing celibacy of this pair of excellent people — ^in whom, it would 
seem, the light of love never died, though its heat decayed — else 
why their unwedded lives P We know not. It seems a mystery of 
the passions. Is his portrait of a prudent man, in the *' Theory of 
Moral Sentiments, part vi. sec. i., mten^ed for a study in autobio- 
graphy, — is it Smitn*s ideal of himself at this time P It bears in 
many points the appearance of being, as the painters say, " a study 
from life." But we have digressed ; let us return. 

Hume, then resident in London, greeted " The Theory of Moral 
Sentiments " heartily ; and so early as 12th April, 1759, posted a 
pleasantly tantalizing, good-humoured, and kindly letter announcing 
its success. We can only afford space for one or two brief excerpto 
—in which the spice is omitted — about the book, viz., — " I give 
you thanks for the agreeable present of your " Theory." Wedder- 
bum and I made presents of our copies to such of our acquaintances 
as we thoudbt good judges and proper to spread the reputation of 
the book. 1 sent one to the Duke of Argyle [Archibald, 3rd duke] ; 
Lord Xyttleton [the poet and historian]^; Horace Walpole [of 
Strawberry Hill] ; Soame Jennyns [author of " The Art of Danc- 
ing," and " Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of Evil," &c.], and 
Burke, an Irish gentleman who wrote lately a very pretty treatise 
" On the Sublime [and the Beautiful]." Millar [bookseller in the 
Strand] desired my permission to send one in your name to Dr. 
Warburton [author of " The Divine Legation of Moses," and just 
then raised to the see of Gloucester]. ... I proceed to inform 
you that your book has been very unfortunate, /or the public seem 
disposed to applaud it extremely. It was looked for by the foolish 
people with some impatience ; and the mob of literati are beginning 
already to be very loud in its praises. Three bishops called yester- 
day at Millar's shop in order to buy copies and to ask questions 
about the author. . . . Millar exults, and brags that two-thirds 
of the edition are already sold, and that he is now sure of success. 
. . . Charles Townshend, who passes for the cleverest fellow in 
England, is so taken with the perrormance, that he said to Oswald 
[ICP. for the Kirkcaldy burghs] he would put the Duke of Buc- 

* " Theory of Moral Sentiments," part i. sec 2, chap. i. 
t ^^^ i- 2, ii. 
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cleagh under the sathor's care, and would make it worth his while 
to aec^t of that charge."* On 29th Maj Hume writes to Dr. 
Bobertsbo, *' Our friend Smith is very sucoessfiil here ;f Juid m 
28th Jnlj he forward additional gratifying notices of the sensatka 
his book had created, referring at the same time to the preparation 
of a second edition.^ This sucoess was not only pleamng but 
profitable, both immediately and in its results ; nor was it undo* 
served. 

" The Tiieory of Moral Sentiments " is a work at once ingeniona, 
comprehensive, and original, rich in aoonrate observatimi, and 
remarkable for its aente analysis of facts and feelings. It is a 
repertory of statements and ideas of the greatest yalne to stodraits 
ofnuman nature. No inteUigent reader can close its pages without 
being struck with the moe of his style, the delicate keenness of his 
thought, the singular felicity of his expositions of the workings of 
human thought and passion, the elegance of his method of reasoning, 
and the stimulant healtluness of his tone. It is hardly likely that any 
one will now coincide with him in his " Theory," but few can fail to 
be delighted with the skill, clearness, feeling, and eloquence of this 
first great systematic investigator of man's sympathetic natuse« A 
very brief aostract will be si^cient to put the reader in possession 
of the leading thoughts in the treatise ; but no risumi can toQich 
the harp of toe heart so thrillin^ly as in some of its finer tcmed 
passages the " Hieoir " succeeds m doing. 

Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury, first introduced 
into the language of ]>hilosophy the term moral tense; Bishop Bat- 
ler's/* Sermons " are implicitl}r, though not professedly, based upon 
that same idea, namely, the raistence in the very core and centre of 
man's nature of an innate regulative moral sense, — conscience ; lad 
Francis Hutcheson (whose pupil Smith vras) gave the theory <^ ihe 
moral sense its ultimate scientific development. These were all 
revolts against the selfish system of Hobbes, which decreed that 
enjoyment was the directive law of life. But " an ingenious and 
agreeable philosopher " bad since arisen, whom Smith justly elu- 
racterizes as one " who joins t\w greatest depth of thought to the 
greatest elegance of expression, ' and possesses the singular and 
happy talent of treating the absivusest subjects not only with the 
most perfect persmcuity, but with the most lively elocjuwice." 
This was Hume, fiis punetum essentiale was utility. Against this 
conclusion Smith's *' Theory " was the earliest reaction. He sayf, 
— " How selfish soever man may be supposed, there are evidently 
some principles in his nature wnidi interest him in the fortunes of 
others, and render their happiness necessary to him, though he 
derives nothing from it except the pleasure of seeing it." ** To 
denote this fellow-feeling with any passion whatever, "-*-he uses the 
term sympathy — ^which " enlivens joy and alleviates grief." We 

• Burton's " Life of Hume,** vol. ii. p. 57. f ^^^^ vol. ii. p. 55. 

J Ibid, vol. ii. p. 59. 
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syioptithize, admire, and approve of what we feel to foe right, and 
ve feel that to be right with which othen sympathize. Pjropriety 
OEeites our ^^mpathy instinciively and at onoe, and hence la the 
standard of moral goodness. The best actions excite nniversal and 
onmiiigled sympat^-, and in the proportionate degree in which our 
adaons fail to attain i^ instinctive, pure, and exceptionless sym- 
pat2ij of onr fellows, onr acts are wanting in tme goodness. The 
nmdamental maxim of morals is, then, — ^Aot so that all men-— or at 
least the greatest possible number of men — may sympathize with 
yon. Experience indicates the kind and degree of conduct and 
smotiment with which men sympathise; thk experience, when 
generalized into rules, forms the moral code from which we derive 
our sense of duty, and by reference to whidi we judge of merit and 
demerit. Prudence is wtue, and beneficence is the most genuine 
prudence, not because it is useful only, but because it commands 
and obtains the widest and the most unequivocal sympathy. Of 
course the above sentences are little more than the scaffolding of 
that great temple of moral science which Smith reared. Its pic- 
tured walls, its traceried pillars, its illumined windows, its arched 
dome, are gone. Nat even a model — which the above outline is far 
from beii^ — could give any aAecfo&ie idea of its grace, grandeur, 
elevating tendency, and exquisite ratiocination^ — "Naught but 
itself can be its paralleL" 

It will at once be seen that this theory is vitiated by the omisrion 
of several links in the chain of thought ; and, by not carrying 
analysis to its ultimate bound, the true conclusion is not reached ; 
for, Ist, if sympathy is the motive of action, and if from our experi' 
ence of the emotions excited in us, and inferred to be similarly 
educed in others, we deduce rules for our moral life, it is evident 
that in the last resource we come to Beason as the lawgiver of 
morsdity, and erect it into the unchangeable sovereign of our 
afi^tions or feelings ; and, 2nd, if we depend for our inducements 
to and our rules for moral conduct on the sympathy of others, our 
capacity for leading or even comprehending a moral Hfe would be 
proportioned to the amount of our intercourse with men, — annihi- 
lated in solitude, minimized in the country, and maximized in the 
city. This all experience contradicts. But the feeling of right in 
the human soul has a source far higher than the current level of 
society, and a rule that transcends the mere inductions of man's 
conduct to man ; and men would not have given a name to co»- 
seience, or realized — and almost personulized-^ii, unless they had 
felt that a sanctioning power did indeed exist within them, whose 
decisions were of a higher authority than the observation, 
sygtematization, an4 generalization of the phenomena of action. 
The motive and the emotive powers of the soul derive direction 
and energy from a main-stream, of which sympathy is only an 
affluent. It often happens that the affluent troubles the main-stream, 
«nd seeks to turn it mto new channels ; but it is always resistant, 
eren when at length for the time being overpowered. Who are 
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martyrs, patriots, missionaries, epoch-creators in general, but men 
who have bent the whole ener^ of their natures to the woi^ing 
oat of some grand moral aim, m which they^ contemn the current 
sympathy of their age and country, stem its onflow, and bring it 
back at length into the channel of ri^ht 1 Are not reform and 
virtue words which signify an energetic striving to withstand the 
lower and commoner sympathies of our nature, and of the sphere 
in which we move ; a protest against the levelling of our actions 
to the merely possible and pUusible, and an uprising into the 
higher elements of being P Sympathy is a blessed thing, but it is 
not that which leads to our lleing ever-blessed, not that to which 
our last appeal must be made. The foundation of the statdy 
temple is unsound, and few worshippers have mingled with the 
admuring crowds its novelty and elegance drew to it. 



The scales of some minds are too fine, too nicely adjusted for 
common purposes ;— diamond scales will not do for weighing wooL. 
Very refined, very ingenious, very philosophicfd minds, are all to» 
scrupulous weighers : their scales turn with the millionth of a ^niB» 
and are all, fi^m some cause, subject to the defect of indecisioB. 
They see too well how much can be said on both sides of a question. 
There is a sort of philosophical doubt, arising firom enlargement of 
the understanding, quite dififerent from the irresolution of character 
which is caused by infirmity of will ; and when once some of these 
over scrupulous weighers come to a balance, that instant they 
become most wilful. After excessive indecision they perhaps start 
suddenly to a rash action. — Edgeworth, 

Perhaps the leading distinction of superior intellect is a power of 
compression ; a faculty which pre-supposes that of generalization. 
A subordinate understanding never perceives more than certain 
fragments or mutilated portions of a subject, — surveying the field 
of thought as a landscape through a tube. — TT, B. Clulow. 

Self-delusion is ever averse from inquiry, though by inquiry alone 
can the charm be dissolved. — Dr. Farr. 

Compilation is a task of far greater difficulty than the production 
of what is original : though there is no comparison between their 
intellectual merit or their praise, whatever onay be the case as to 
their respective utility. It is in literature as in life; the most 
laborious departments are the most necessary, yet often the least 
appreciated or lucrative. — W. B. Clulow. 

Conclusions from partial reasoning often, perhaps always, mak^ 
more difficulties than they remove. — tV, Danoy. 

It is only by comparison that we can judge of anything : absolute 
knowledge is not given us to possess; the knowledge of truth, 
especially of the hi^est truth, must be progressive : let us then not 
quarrel with the slowness of our progress, or with the imperfection 
of our convictions ; but doing what we can to improve theip, let us 
wait with patience for their &al accomplishment. — W, Banhy. 
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IS THE CATHOLIC RULE OP FAITH TRUE P 

AFFIBMATIVE ABTICLE. — II. 

I SHALL assume that I am arguing, not with infidels, but with 
persons who profess some form of Christianity. And that I may not 
be accused oi begging the question, I would remind my readers that 
as much was muited to Protestants in the preceding debate. We 
jpointed out l£e difficulties which a Protestant must encounter in 
|fO¥ing bis Rule of Faith ; but allowed it to be taken for granted 
nat the New Testament was a true record, so far as it went, of the 
mmngs and doings of our Lord and His apostles. The inspiration 
of that book was not disputed ; but we endeavoured to show mat th^ 
grounds upon which a Protestant believes it were fallacious. 

It is worthy of remark, that the teaching of the Catholic Church 
m positive. Sue attacks nothing that has gone before, for the simple 
xeason, that she dates the commencement other creed centuries beforo 
that of any other church or sect. The heresies that have arisen have 
lean condemned bj her as 90on as they appeared. Protestantism, 
on the contrary, is — as its very name imports — a protest against 
certain opinions which existed before it. The celebrated Edmund 
Burke Las said that Protestantism is " a mere negation ;" than which 
a truer description could not be given. 

As some of the affirmative writers in the last debate do not appear 
to have read the negative articles with much attention ; and as the 
writer of the first negative article in the present has quoted several 
texts which have been already refuted, I trust I shall be excused if, 
in my present article, I repeat some of the texts and arguments 
previously made use of. 

The Catholic Rule has been described by " Ignatius" as consisting 
of the whole word of God ; viz.. Holy Scriptiupe, and Divine tradi- 
tion. 

The term Church is usually understood to signify either a place 
in which Christians meet together for the worship of Grod, — a local 
MBOciation of Christians under proper government (as the Church of 
]Bphe8us, Ac), — or the whole Christian society, the Head of which 
i» Jesus Christ.* 

The existence of a body called Christians is a matter of history, 
JWUnrious to the world. The Christians were well known, from the 

^ * ^^Theopbylact" has confused the three meaniDgs of the word most lamentably 
in ^ opening article. 
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time of tbeir Founder, as believers in peculiar doctrines never before 
beard of; as offerers of sacrifices to a God, of wbose name Eome wsm 
tben ignorant ; and were, under various emperors, tbe constant meA 
for cruelty and fanaticism. That they were believers in certam 
tenets, now branded by Protestants as corrupt, may be easi^ 
gathered from their own Thritings, the writings of tbeir heaths 
enemies, and the records they have left us in the catacombs. Thai 
the3r had bishops to rule over them, priests to offer the eucharistic 
sacrifice, and to perform the various functions still etercifled by ilifi 
priesthood, — deacons to assist at the altar and in the church, and to 
distribute the alms ; and that there existed at Some a bishop who 
governed the whole Church, — appointed bishops, and sent fort^ 
missionaries, — are all facts which history, whether Christian o^ 
pagan, will amply testify. 

I shaU^ therefore, proceed to show that the authority upon whi^A 
a Catholic beUeves in Christianity is founded lanpon truth ; and tha( 
the Church, ^hose Hule of Faith we are now discussing, is the trua 
Church, and, in consequence, teaches us the true faith. 

In the previous debate we showed that Scripture alone is insnffi* 
cient to direct ua in matters of religion ; and that those who profess 
to be guided by its dictates alone are, in reality, only foIlowiBg 
their own opinions, ostensibly based u{K>n that book. That Sciip- 
ture, by itself, is sufficient to direct us, if interpreted rightly, no one 
will pretend to dispute. The question is. What is the right inter- 
pretation ? Who is to assure us that the meaning we, put upoK 
certain texts is correct P Protestants have no such ffuiding ^wer 
among themselves, as their innumerable and irreconmable divisions 
testify. The actual Protestant Bule of Faith is private interpreta- 
tion, m contradistinction to the authoritative interpretation of tbe 
Catholic Church. The Church founds her interpretation upon tiie 
Holy Scriptares, and upon the true interpretation of them as 
delivered by the aposUes to the fathers, wno left the truth as a 
sacred deposit entrusted to the Church, which we believe to be imme- 
diately and constantly under the guidance and protection, of the 
Holy Snirit. 

I shaO, therefore, point out some of the texts referring to the Bole 
of Faith, and the promises made for the perpetuity of it. 

Before our Lord visited this earth as our Iledeemer, the Almighty 
had made many promises of a church which was to take the pla^ 
of the Jewish, and was to embrace not only the favoured nation, but 
all people. As the gorgeous magnificence of the temple was substi- 
tuted for the beau^ul but far inferior tabernacle, so the church 
which the Son of God was to found was, in turn, to supplant the 
entire Jewish dispensation. It was promised that Christ " should 
teach us His ways," and we should " walk in His paths."* No 
weapon formed against the Church should prosper; and every 
tongue which resisted her she should condemn ;t <uid that the 

* Isa. il 3. f Isa. li?. 17. 
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nfltkni And kuigdoin whioli would not serve Her shoxdd perish.* 
'^ She was not to be ashamed nor confounded ; for she should not be 
pot to shame/'t And God further promises that He will make her 
aa " STBBNAL excellence I'X <^d in the same chapter He says, " Thou 
ahalt call thj walls salvation; the Lord shall be unto thee an ever- 
loiiinff light, thj sun shall go down no mere, and thy moon shall be 
|K> more diminished '* (yer. 18). Again, i^ is called " a crown of 
$lory : deUgki of the Almighty;" § and a promise is made that God 
would direct their work in truth, and would make an everlasting 
teyenant with them ; |l and added to these are the following : — 
** There shall come a Kedeemer unto Zion^ ft^d to them that shall 
yetom from iniijuity in Jacob. As for me, this is my covenant with 
tiiem : My spirtt which is in thee, and my words that I have put in 
thy mauthi shall not depart out of thy mouth, nor out of the mouth 
or thy seed, nor out of the mouth of thy seed's %eedL,from henceforth 
and for ever.** ^ "I will set my sanctuary in the midst of them 
for eyermore."** And that, in the time of Christ, " the eyes of the 
blind shall be opmied, and a highway shall be there, and it shaU be 
called the way of holiness ... so that fools shall not err therein, "ff 

Kow, it wul be observed that in the Protestant Bible tJie above 
texts are, by the hea^gs of the chapters, referred to tiie Church of 
Christ. In the Catholic Bible it is the same. How is it, then, 
that any difficulty arises in ascertaining what body, styling itself a 
Chnrch, tallies most closely with the Church aescribed in the . 
pophecies ^XX These texts undeniably point to some visible body, 
unmistakeably apparent to the eyes of all mankind. A Protestant 
" Church' ' does not exist. Protestantism is a mere conglomeration of 
hostile elements. But there is a church claiming to be the only true 
one, which declares that those texts apply to her, and to her alone. 
The CathoHc Church has always consistentljr affirmed that, besides 
her, there is no true church ; that she alone is the depositary of the 
promises of the Founder, and that she alone can point with 
imfailing and undoubted certainty to the long line of teachers, from 
Peter downwards to Pius IX. She dates her existence, not firom 
any " Heformation," nor does she daim for herself a heretical sect 
appearing now and then in the course of fifteen centuries. She has 
been a prominent object in the eyes of the world, whether in the 
days oiNero or Caligula, of Pepin or Charlema^pe, of Henry VIII. 
or Victoria. Such as she is now, so was she m the first ages, — a 
visible Church,— never hidden, though often overclouded. 

When our Saviour came tn)on earth. He came " not to destroy" 
^ dispensation which His Father had given to the Jews, but " to 
ftdfil it." The Christian was to take the place of the Jewish law, 
Wt was to be a continuation an# development of it, — not its 

• laa. Ix. 12. t I»a. liv. 4. J Isa. Ix. 15. § Isa. Ixii. 3. 

I 1ml IxL 8. 1 Isa. lU. 20. ♦♦ Ezek. xxxyii. 24. fl- Isa. xxxv. 5. 
It I have only selected 4he above texts from a vast number I had marked for 
9^tion, as 1 have no desire to trespass on the Editor's kindness. 
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destroyer. The priesthood and the sacrifice wei^ not to be swept 
away, bat the offering was to be that which they had before only 
offered in type. The altars were still to stand m the magnificent 
temple,* ana He himself set ns the example of frequenting the 
Church at stated hours for prayer. He speaks of His own Church 
several times. He declares that it is " to oe founded upon a rock/' 
which name He bestows upon the disciple who was to oe the head 
and key-stone of it, and that " the gates of hell should not prevail 
against it." He compares it to a city set upon a hill, which could 
not be liid ; it is the light of the world ; a grain of mustard-seed 
growing up to an immense tree ; and His promises to sustain it are 
many and frequent. He bestows upon His apostles the o£Sce of 
teachers ; He gives to them powers second only to His own ; He 
^ends them forth into the world armed with His Spirit, and renders 
them invincible by His own might. 

The apostles were chosen by our Lord firom among the rest of 
mankind. Their number was peculiar-^twelve — agreeing with the 
number of the Jewish tribes. To them were made certain promises, 
viz., that our Lord " would be with them all dayt.for ever;"^ that 
when He was no more visible to them. He " would send the Para- 
clete, who should abide with them^br ever;**X *^d they are sent 
forth by our Lord to " teach all nations" 

When Judas, by his sin, lost his apostleship, the remaiiung 
eleven met together and elected a successor in his pla^e. This, 
be it remembered, was qfter the ascension of our Lord. As these 
promises of the perpetual presence of Christ were made to those 
whom he sent to teach, the practice of the apostles in appointing 
successors shows clearly' that they conceived the promises as extend* 
ing to the chief teachers of the church, call them apostles, bishops, 
patriarchs, or whatever name you will. The promises were that He 
would be with them for ever; As they were not to live for erer, 
the words are unintelligible, xmless they refer also to those who 
were to succeed them. That the apostles understood it in this 
sense may be inferred from the fact of their appointingbishops, to 
whom the care of the new churches was committed. When, then, 
a point of doctrine was disputed, reference was made to the 
bishops, who decided the matter for the Church. Thus, when a 
dispute once arose upon the subject of circumcision, a conference 
of bishops was held at Jerusalem, where the matter was settled.J 
We do not read that the Bible was referred to ; but as the decree 
of the Council declared that the Holy Ghost concurred in its 
decisions, we may safely conclude that the promise to be with the 
apostles extendea also to their successors, for we are distinctly told 
that S. Paul, Titus, and Barmtbas, were tliere, and the promise was 
not given to each of them personally." 



* It will be remembered that the destruction of Jerusalem and its temple was in 
consequence of the Jews' rejection of our Lord. See S. (uke xri, ; S. Matt, sxiii., &c. 
t S. Matt xxviii. 20. J S. John xvi. 16. 

§ Gal. ii. II Acts xv. 24 j Gal. ii. 1. 
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The teachers weve sent hy iJke apostles to the early churches> 
precisely as our Lord sent the apostles^ onlj^ the apostles were not 
sent to any speciid place. These teachers were set over the 
(lurches, as in the case of Titus^ the first Bishop of Crete,* and of 
Trmothy, Bishofp of Ephesua.t The Hebrews are told to " obey - 
their prelates, and submit themselves to them, as they watch for 
their souls, ** as they tiiat must f^ve account ;*X ^^^ 3* ^^^ ^^^ 
the bishops o{ the Church of Ephesu» to take heed to themselves, 
and to the whole fiock, whence the Holy Ghost had placed them 
bishops to rule the Church of God.§ 

Ji, then, a succession of teachers be proved, and' it be admitted 
that the promises, which were to last for ever, were intended to 
eictend to the bishops of the ninete^ith century, as well as those ot 
the first, it necessarily follows that to those bishops we must have 
recourse in matters of doubt upon any point of our faith. They 
* alone are able to settle- the canon of Scripture ; — they alone can 
infbrm us of the true interpretation of it ^— and they alone can tell 
us what is necessary for salvation. And l^ese things they do tell 
us ; and it rests wim ours^ves to accept or reject Uieir teaching. 

If the Church, which these bishops represent, be the true Church 
of Christ, it will possess the fourfold woric of Unity, Catiiolicity, 
Holiness, and Apostolicity. 

I. And is it not one? Has Christ's earnest desire that His 
Church " might be one, even as He and His Father are one," come 
to nought P II Is it no longer necessary for Christians to ** continue 
in one mind," ^ as in tiie days of the apostles F Are we no longer 
to " avoid t^em that cause divisions contrary to the faith we have 
learned from" apostolic teachers-P** S. Paul adjures the Corin- 
thians to speak the same thing, and to have no divisions among 
them, but to het perfectly joined together in the same mind and 
the same judgment.tt I)oe& the '* one faith" which S; Paul puts 
on an equality with^ '* one Lord« and one God and Father over all, ' Xt 
no longer exist P Is tliere no longer "one fold and one Shep- 
herd P'§§ or ai» there Wesleyan, Lidependent, and Baptist fplds 
possesmng separate shepherds-P 

Protestants are certainly forced to strange extremes, when they 
fly in the face of Scripture iteelf, and declare unity of no impor- 
tance. The Catholic Church, the unfailing object of Hie attacks of 
her enemies, constantly holds before the face of her children the 
necessitif of remaining in one mind, and of holding fast " the faith 
oTice delivered to the saints," and to avoid all novelties in religion, 
whether propoimded by Luther, Voltaire, or Joe Smith. 

* Titus i. 6. t Tim. i. 3. 

X Heb. xiii. 17. Although "prelates," in the Protestant version, is trans- 
late, '^Them that rule over yon," it does not destroy the meaning, which is 
sufficiently demonstrated by the context. § Acts zz. 29. 

g S. John xvii. 21. IF Acts iy. 32. •* Bom. xvi. 17. 

tt 1 Cor. i. 10. iX Ep^«»- iv* 5, 6. §§ S. John x 16. 

VOL. IY. H 
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In the Catholic Church, unity is its yery heart and soul. No advene 
teaching anjrwhere exists in her. She alone, of all professed Chris- 
tian bodies, is not *' a house divided against herself.' Truth is one ; 
and it is, therefore, impossible to wander from the^unity of truth, 
without faUio^ into error. It is the oneness of Catholic tmth 
which has held the Church together for nineteen centuries ; and as 
unity is impossible amongst Protestants, they are carrying their 
divisions to the fullest extent, and rushing into the arms of ration- 
alism and infidelity. 

II. The Catholic Church is holy,^in her doctrine, in her pastors, 
and in her children. It may seem invidious to speak in this manner, 
but I will avoid any comparisons. The Church teaches her children 
the truth of the doctrines of Almighty God, and by every means 
strives to induce them to follow the humility, the faith, and loving 
charity which must fit them for their eternal home. The clergy 
are, as a body, remarkable for their devotion and patient minis- 
tering to the spiritual wants of the laity; while the latter are 
always looked upon by Protestants as being very "strict." No 
doubt my Protestant readers will bear me out in this. 

It will be no reply to this to say that many Catholics, both 
clerical and lay, — even some of the popes themselves, — have been 
guilty of great sins ; as although the Church invites her children to 
practise holiness, it has not, of course, the power to compel. It is 
left, as God leaves our own salvation in our own hands, to accept 
or reject it as we think proper. The tares and the wheat must 
still grow together imtil the harvest, when they will be separated. 

III. The Church is catholic, that is, universal. The apostles 
were sent to teach all nations, to preach the Gospel to every 
creature, and the Church consequently embraces all nations ; her 
religion is professed in every country on the face of the earth ; 
and this can be said of no other religion whatever. The CathoHc 
Church has held firmly to her doctrines, and always professed the 
same faith, while those who taught otherwise have been separated 
from her and condemned. As Arius and his followers started 
an heretical novelty, and were all excommunicated by the Church, 
so was Luther, when his new-bom religion first made its appearance. 

I have no desire to quarrel with the Church of England, which 
assumes the title of Catholic. I doubt not that many in that body 
would be glad to get rid not only of the name, but also of the 
creeds which contain it ; but the assumption of the name Catholic 
is in the face of facts. 

IV. The Church is apostolical, deriving her doctrines from the 
apostles, and tracing her spiritual descent with undoubted clear- 
ness from them. Her creeds are apostolic ; her services and even 
ceremonies are from the same fountain-head. 

That the traditions forming part of the Rule of Faith of ihe 
Catholic Church are warranted by Scripture, I will proceed to 
show as briefly as possible. 

Our Lord commissioned His apostles to *'go and teach all 
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nations all things, whatsoever He had commanded them.*'* He 
sent them, ** even as His Father had sent Him/'f and invested 
them with an authority which teachers sent by God must always 
possess. There was no mention made of any written code which 
was to remain in their place when they were dead: and that 
the apostles themselves oelieved that a book was not entirely ' 
re(}uisite is sufficiently proved by their own conduct in not com- 
mitting to writing mucn of our Lord's teaching, and by the fact 
that the Christians were fdUv instructed in the doctrines of Chris- 
iianiiy, and their churches thoroughly organized, before a line was 
erer addressed to them. 

We accordingly find S. Paul writing to one of the bishops to 
" keep by the Holy Ghost which dwelleth in thee, that good flung 
which was committed to thee ;"J and " the things that thou hast 
heard of me among many witnesses, the same commit thou to 
others, who shall be able to teach others also."§ He commands 
the Thessalonians to " stand fast, and hold the traditions which ye 
have been taught, whether by word or by our epistle ;"|| showing 
most clearly that they had learnt some things of S. Paul that he 
had never committea to writing. He commands them also to 
withdraw from every brother^who walked disorderly, and not after 
the traditions which he had received of the apostles.^ 

S. Peter writes his second epistle "by way of remembrance, 
that they may be mindful of the commandment of the apostles 
of the Lord."** 

8. John, "having many things to write, would not with pen and 
ink, but trusted shortly to come" to the person whom he addresses, 
" when he- would speak face to face."tT S. Paul also, after re- 
dressing some disorders in the Church at Corinth, says he will set 
" the rest in order when he comes."JJ 

Is there, then, nothing in any of these texts to warrant us 
in believing that what forms the unwritten word of God, that is, 
the tradition of the Church, committed to her care by the apostles 
themselves, is of equal authority with what its authors have re- 
corded in the pages of the New Testament P Was what S. Paul 
imparted to the churches by " word" of less value than what he 
taught " by epistle" P Or did inspiration leave S. John when he 
wrote no more, preferring to " speak face to face" P 

If oral teaching was the divinely appointed means of acquainting 
mankind with the truths of Christianity in the first century, why 
are the same means to be repudiated and condemned by modern 
Anti-Catholic theologians P Protestants do not argue in the same 
fashion when the laws of the country are called in question. If the 
meaning of an Act of Parliament is doubted of, to whom do we 
resort, — popular opinion, or the properly appointed expounders of 

• S. Matt, xxviii. 20. f S. John xx. 21. i 2 Tim. L 14. 

§ 2 Tim. ii. 2. || 2 Thess. ii. 15. f 2 Thess. iii. 6. 

•• 2 Pet iii. 1, 2. tt 2 John i. 12. XX I Cor. xi. 34. 
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tbB law, — the judges-P It may bo said that the law which judges 
explain and deciofe is of human origin, and oannot, therefore, be 
compared to that of God^ But this is oa^ making^ matters worse ; 
fi>r if you deny the existence of a. teibunal* appointed by the 
Almighty to explain this law, you allow ei^ery illiterate person 
to arrogate to hunself the office of teaoh^*, and are forced' to admit, 
upon your own principles^ that his explanations of contested passages 
may be of equal truth, and are of equal authority with your own. 

& Paul declares that Grod '' appointed some teachers ; ** who 
aopoints the Protestant teachers P He further a^Es^ — ** How can 
wey preach unless they be sentP " and we still aak the question. 

" Tneophylact " has endeavoured to show that S. Piater waa not 
the head of the apostles, nor the rock of the Church. This has 
nothing to do with the question* The primacy of &. Peter might 
form the subject of a separate debate, but it certainly is not the 
Catholic Eule of Faith, ^or do Catholics, as he seems to think, be- 
lieve in the personal infallibility of the Pope. Them have been Popes, 
we< all know, who were a disgrace to religion. But the Pope does 
not constitute t^e Church any more than the Archbishop of Can- 
twbury constitutea the Anglican Church. Christ prayed for Judas 
iof (»)mmon with the rest of the apostles, and no doubt bestowed 
mirfjculous powers upon him, but that did not preiwnt his crime. 
So also with S; Peter, about whose faith our Lord was soeolicitoos, 
who was one of *the earliest apostles and the chief amongst them, 
even he denied our Lord. No personal infallibility was promised 
to 8. Peter, nor to any other apostle, but to the Church, wnich our 
Lord declared He would be with ** all days, even unto ihe end, of 
the worid." 

As I have written, my article without using those texts whieh 
** Theophylact " conceives Catholics rely upon to prove their Eole 
of Faith, it is handly necessary for me to notice them. 

If his second proposition be true, viz., that Catholios beHeve 
many things directly oontriay to the teaching of the Bible, it is 
co^ainly true that Bome has fallen into grievona and awful error. 

'* Theoj^ylact '* will find that most of the texts he brings forward 
to support this portion of his argument havo been, quoted in ike 
precedmg debate, and replied to* With respect to ms manner oi 
placing in opposite columns the teaching of Scripture and the 
teaching of the Church, I will only remark t^t it would be easy 
not only to place Protestant'opinions in juxti^position with texts of 
Scriptiure, but also to torture scripture into the same apparent conf 
tradioiions. 

But it is a work of great labour, and has nothing to do with the 
present question, to discuss, as ''Theophylact" has attempted to 
do, the supremacy, transubstantiation, and various other doctrines 
of the Catholic Church. He must not be surprised, therefore, if I 
pass over hi& formidable array of texts and notes from iike Pouay 
Bible and other sources. 

I have endeavoured to show the grounds upon which the Catholic 



i 
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Eule of FattK rests, — the Soripture aathorities, both from the Old 
and New Testaments ; and I leave the question for the present for 
the Gonsidetation df all who may feel that the tmth is of any im- 
portance, and earnestly hope that they may be induced to. give the 
whole subject a full tmd impartial inquiry. Gseoosy. 

NEGATIVE AETICLE. — II. 

TflE readers of the JBritisk Controversialist will, doubtless, sym- 
pa^ze with our exprrasion of disappointment at thetuature of the 
nrst affirmative article on vthe question, '* Is the -Catholic {Rule of 
Faith true?" The duty devolving upon BomanistB imdertaking 
the discussion is, dbviously, the defence of this proposition. Un- 
questionably, the position taken by Home should be ifirst stated, 
tnat each debater may know, from authentic sources, >what that 
position is ; and having done this, " Ignatius" ought to have placed 
before us, if notalliihe arguments in proof, yet an outline of the 
arguments usually adduced in support. Instead of this, he tells us 
in a note, what is obvious enough m the article itself, that '' it must 
be borne in mind that" he is " merely stating the Catholic doctrine, 
and not Roving it ; (this will be done by others" (pace 16). It is 
always easier to attack than to defend, — to destroy &an to build. 
A vulgar labourer can pull. a house down, give him but pickaxe, and 
spade, and wheelbarrow ; but it is only an ejroerienoed builder aiid 
skilled workman that can erect a .goodly «(lifice. In the former 
discussion, our opponents have done their best i}0 cavil and object;. 
and now that we looktfor arguments, we have a mere " statement,' *^ 
and bare " explanation," while the ** defence" is postponed sine die. 
Depend upon it, the arguments in this discussion, as in the former 
one, will consist chiefly in attacking the opposite side— not in 
proving what abler hBn<Is, since the times of Luther and ChiUing- 
worth, have never attended to prove. Since "Ignatius" has con- 
tented himself with a bare statement, he cannot fairly complain if, 
for the jrresent, we meet it. with another bare statement, — ^that the 
Eule. of Faith he has laid down is neither true, nor capable of the 
appearance of a defence. With a pertinacity worthy of a better 
cause, he and hie party have reiterated l^tseless assertions, again 
and again. 'It has oeen most interesting to notice how oblivious 
they tha^ve contrived to be of the reasoning of their opponents, and 
how completely they have changed the British Controversialist 
into .ti IU>man CathoHc caviller, for the time being. 

If they laiire shown little faith in the arguments on their side,. 
there is no lade of evidence of a dkposition totdraw largely upon 
the agmipaihies of tiie reader. Their case is tsuly a hard one. 
" It is dmpoisible," complains " Grregory," " to test the cxjrrectness 
of thk writer's ("Jjeac Scripta's") quotations from the Fathers, as he 
does not give a single reference throughout, except to some work of 
^ ilev. W. 'Goode. It is reaUy too much ^to expect us to refer to 
wofiks of 'this nature, ev«n when written by eminent Protestants" 
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(page 390). From rare and old books, not to be found, except in 
the expensire libraries of some collegiate institution, or in the 
British Musetun, extracts are freely made — as for example, on page 
18, — ^but a book of the day, to be had for a few shillings, or to be 
borrowed from any respectable library, is beyond the reach of our 
opponents. The clumsiness of such an evasion will appear, if our 
readers will consider what it must cost a person to possess a com- 
plete set of the Christian Fathers, which " Gregory" wishes us to 
believe he is ready to consult, if we would but give him the neces- 
sary references. On a very moderate calculation, a sum from £150 
to £200 is the price of these works. A man must have something 
more than a smattering of the Greek and Latin tongues to under- 
stand their involved sentences, to catch their obscure allusions, and 
to reconcile the contradictions not only between the statements of 
the different writers of contending schools, but between the state- 
ments of the same author. For the execution of this laborious 
task, a period of some twenty years has been assigned as not too 
long for a man — and there are few such — who, with his classical 
attainments, combines great mental endowments. 

On a review of the discussion on the Protestant Hule of Faith, it 
is Ratifying to observe that none of the writers on the affirmative 
side have had the humiliating task of retracting a rash statement, 
or of apologizing for the errors of his party. Truth is consistent, 
and its defence is simple ; error is inconsistent, and its defenders 
have to advance, and retreat, and cover their defeat as well as they 
can. The Eoman Catholic writers have had to back out of imten- 
able positions, with the ill grace of those who are confuted, but are 
nnwilling to confess to a defeat. " Gregory," for example, apolo- 
gizes for his extremely rash assertion mat to diverge from the 
meaning of the Scriptiires is not heresy (page 21), by stating, " I 
•certainly did not mean to imply what the faulty construction of the 
sentence conveys" (page 389). This writer of confessedly bad 
grammar endeavours to improve the sense of a clause in "A 
Layman's" article, with what success will presently appear. J. 
H. again comes to the rescue of his friend, oy stating, '* I should 
hardly think that * Gregory' meant to say that there were no trans- 
lations at all, when every one knows that the contrary is the fact" 
(page 2^). Let the reader be at the pains to turn to page 19, and 
he wiU commend rather the generosity than the good sense of the 
Apologist. These pretended blunders happen onfy when the argu- 
ments of their opponents are felt to be too damagmg to be entirely 
ignored. We will here content ourselves with another specimen. 
"** Gregory" tells us that "Lex Scripta" " sets language at defiance 
by asserting that * authority* here (m Augustine, quoted page 300) 
means * testimony.' I," he continues, " luiould like a reference to 
a dictionary which gives such a definition. If devoid of truth, it 
certainly has ihe charm of novelty" (page 390). The confidence 
with which this reference is courted looks like a wish that the 
reader may take " Gregory's" notion of English words without the 
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trouble of consulting a dictionary. Every one who has the slightest 
knowledge of current and commonplace words knows that '* testi- 
mony" is one of the usual significations of the word " authority." 
One has only to reflect upon the drift of the extract in question, to 
perceive that Augustine uses it in this sense. Conceding to our 
opponent that this Father was a Boman Catholic, it follows that lie 
acknowledged the " authority" of only the See of E/Ome. When, 
therefore, he advises one in doubt about the canon of the New 
Testament to receive " the authority of as many Catholic churches 
as possible," he could mean nothing more than their testimony to 
the fact of the canonicity of any controverted document. Apart, 
however, from this unanswerable argument, let our opponent turn 
to the ** Imperial Dictionary," or to Webster's (London, 1831), 
where he will read that one of the usual senses of the word " autho- 
rity," is '* testimony, witness, or the person who testifies," &c. To 
prevent a repetition of the evasion, " it is too much to expect us to 
refer to works of this nature" (page 390), we wiU cite a mucn cheaper 
work, " Walker's Dictionary" (Nelson's edition), where " Gregory" 
will find the meanings gi?en of " authority" are, ** legal powers ; 
influences, credit ; power, rule ; support, countenance ; testimony, 
credibility/" Let not any one suppose that in exposing such paltry 
evasions of the main point in discussion, we are descenmng from the 
di^ty of fair controversy. We crave a little credit for acquaintance 
with tne tactics of Eome, and we assure the uninformed that her 
common practice is by such evasions to endeavour to throw dust 
into the eyes of those whom she would beguile into error. 

Another observation which I have to make is, that the reader 
should be on his guard against appeals to his good nature. " Gre- 
gory" congratulates himself that "unguarded expressions" have 
escaped only from his opponents (page 382), and complains that he 
has oeen charged ** with puerility, sophistry, feebleness, and so on" 
(page 391). In the very next sentence he uses harsher terms than 
any of which he complains : — " I am glad to see that no such con- 
temptible personalities have disfigured the affirmative side" (page 
391). The eagerness of this abuse is seen in the haste with wnich 
he wrote the sentence. He writes " affirmative" when he meant 
"negative." Some of the remarks of "Lex Scripta" are not very 
"intelligible;" one of his arguments is "very lame" (page 387), 
and he is recommended to apply to " the first Protestant child he 
meets" for enlightenment. Poor " Gregory" " experienced no little 
difficulty in extracting this much from the mass of verbiage and 
angry sneering t)f which * Lex Scripta's' article is composed" (page 
^90). Such "contemptible personalities" come with no good grace 
from one who whines and abuses in the same breath. We do not 
complain of abuse ; we hail it as an evidence of feeling on his part 
that, as arguments fail him, he must resort to the sympathies of the 
reader. For o\ir part, we have ever respeoted a man the more 
whose consciousness of honesty will not suffer him to repress an 
outburst of indignation when one writer, having made a rash 
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assertion, looks to another to deny that he meant what no one can 
doubt he did mean. When a man, with blandness of manner, plots 
against all that is sacred or dear to British Christians, we respect 
him less, and dread him more, than a rough and noisy foe. We 
claim the privilege of an occasional laugh at nonsense, though at the 
risk of a charge of "angry sneering.*' We assert the right of 
calling things by their proper names, undeterred by the charge of 
discourtesy or intolerance. But of all things, the most distasteful 
to us is the practice of abusing and whimpering in the same breaiL 
On this ground, it is to be hoped that " A Layman,*' when he ventures 
to write another article, nine pages in length, will cease to complain 
(pages 166 — 167) that " Clement " exceeded the limit assigned by the 
Editor of six pages. 

Another preliminary observation, of some importance, is, that 
!Roman Catholicism is frequently defended by a cry of injustice. 
** Ignatius" opens the present discussion by observing that, ** on any 
other subject than the Catholic Church, men's sense of shame is 
enough, generally, to keep them from talking at random. But the 
critics of our religion have an advantage peculiarly their own, in the 
deep ignorance of the public whom they address. Their statements 
pass current in England, because the generality of people are about 
as wise as themselves" (pages 13, 14). From no other country 
does there issue such a host of annual visitors to the lands of Po]^ery 
as from England. No other people have so many relations 
residing in ttiose lands of superstition as the British. For either 
business or convenience, multitudes of the British live in Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, and Austria, in Gibraltar, and Malta, and Madeira, 
—where Popery throws off the masks it wears in England. To 
talk of British ignorance of Eomanism, is rash in the extreme. 
Without going abroad, we may, any day, see in the Irish what 
"Ignatius" is so anxious to deny, namely, that "Papists delibe- 
rately offer to the Blessed Virgin the honour due to God alone ; — 
that they believe they will be saved by works only," &c. (page 14). 
It is true that he qualifies his disclaimer by restricting it to mencf 
" education and acquirements ;" but this, so far from being a recom- 
mendation, is that very feature of which Protestants so loudly 
complain. !Rome dares not offer to Englishmen what she instills 
into the Irish. She dare not experiment upon our credulity with 
the miracles with which. she deludes the Neapolitans. Conceding, 
however, for argument's sake, that the English are as ignorant as 
they are represented by " Ignatius," we ask whether the English, 
imder Wycliffe, and later Reformers, had no personal experience of 
the nature of Boman Catholicism ? Were they, who were bred and 
born Papists, as ignorant as their Protestant descendants P Why 
did they freely shed their blocd to throw off the yoke of the 
" Blessed Virgin" P Not to go so far back in the history of men's 
experience of Bom an Catholicism, we ask, Are the Irish in Ulster, 
the French in Paris, the Germans in Austria, " put down, becaiHO 
there are on every side others with information and good sense 
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enough to expose them" (page 14), when they become ignorant 
*' critics" of the religion of their native land ? JSaj, if we may judge 
from the following instance, it will appear that "Lex Scripta'* 
really knows more of the doctrines of Komanism than "Gregory," 
who whites in its defence, wishes it to be thought he knows. In 
reference to an allusion to " indulgences to sin,*' which we "suppose 
Eome gives to her followers," " Gregory" thus writes in a note on 
page 391 : — " He really should inform hunself a little better of what 
Catholicism consists, before he ventures to attack it; but he, 
doubtless, thinks that 'where ignorance is bliss, 'tis folly to be 
wise/" Thus do Bomanists meet with a denial the charge of 
encouraging immorality by their pernicious doctrines. But the 
worth of such denials may usually be tested by a reference to some 
other document, or, as in this case, by turning to another part of 
the same document. Por example, on page 15 of the former 
debate, this very " Gregory" tells us that Rotestants prefer dis- 
cussing " transubstantiation or indulgences" to the " Rule of Faith," 
" for the simple reason, that one is much easier than the other ; since 
they do possess some documentary evidence respecting the former, 
while they are totally destitute of any Divine proofs of the latter." 
Here he admits that we have documentary evidence for indulgences, 
and there lie tells us of our ignorance on the subject. 

The present discussion is opened with the characteristic ingrati- 
tude of Rome. We are informed that " to misrepresent Catholics 
in this country is no difficult matter, for all ears are ready to drink 
in the abuse, and equally deaf to the defence " (p. 14). This asser- 
tion is made in the pages of the British Controversialist, which 
have been thrown open to the defenders of the system, and is 
addressed to a class of readers ever anxious to hear both sides of 
every question. In no purely Popish country would a Roman 
Catholic periodical invite discussion on religion. Here for now 
seven months we have been patiently listening to the advocates of 
^me, and they turn round upon us with the charge of being 
"deaf** to its defence. 

We regret to see that " Ignatius " reiterates ihe assertion of 
" Gregory," that to consult the early Fathers on the authorship and 
canon of the New Testament is to give up the Rule of Faith (p. 390). 
In hk opinion we are " driven to deny the all-sufficiency of the 
Bible, and to allow that on the question of the canon of Holy 
Scripture we must have recourse to the testimony of the ancient 
chnrches " (p. 13). In this sentence two things are linked together 
which have no connection in the nature of things,— first, the all- 
Bofficiency of the Bible, " and " the appeid to the testimony of the 
^ly churches. No onan in his senses can think that it is the 
<)piQion of Protestants that the Bible can tell us what the Fathers 
thought of it. It would be necessary to suppose it endowed with 
^ ficulties and organs of a human being be&re one can dream of 
its being " a/^sufficient," or sufficient atiJl in such a matter. We 
repeat, that no candid and intelligent debater can really hold that. 
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unless the Scriptures can inform us of what the ecolesiastical his* J 
torian can alone communicate^ they do not and cannot constitatil 
our only Eule of Faith. If " Gregory" and " Ignatius " have any I 
respect for their character, let them cease to reiterate such aa 
absurd statement. What we are willing to attribute to the beifii 
of controversy, and the prejudices of Eomanism, must in future bf : 
regarded as proof of a determination to misunderstand and mislead. ' 
Let the reader notice the premises and the conclusion of *' Igna* 
tius." The premises are, Sie necessity of appealing to the earlyi 
churches to know in what book, or in what number of books, wft 
are to find the Christian doctrines and practices. From this iiece^ 
sity his inference is, therefore, " The Bible cannot instruct us on cM 
pomts of Christian doctrine and practice" (p. 13). The endeavour] 
to ascertain what is our E>ule of Faith and practice is thus repre-^ 
sented as abandoning that rule. A charitable construction of ih$^ 

Sertinacity with which this absurdity is reiterated is alreac^ 
ifficult, and will become impossible ere long. As confosion hew 
is the triumph of error, ana clearness of ideas is the triumph 
truth, we shall devote the remainder of this article to the argu' 
and illustrating of this simple proposition, that to appeal to 1 
torical evidence, that is, to the writmgs of the Fathers, to ascertaift 
the canon and authorship of the New Testament, is not abandor '~" 
the position that the Bible, and the Bible alone, is the Chris 
Hule of Faith and practice. 

The authorship of the New Testament is a historical yjw?^, whiA 
like all other facts, is to be proved by testimony. The nature o 
the contents, or the meaning of any part of the N ew Testament, i 
a matter of opinion, which, like all other opinions, is to be prorec 
by our reason and common sense, to which the word of Grod is mvari< 
ably addressed. The former, in the absence of a standing miracle^ 
is ascertained by an appeal to history ; the latter is the result ol 
attention to the Bible itself, and, in Frotestant communities, to tha 
Bible alon^. To this, however, the Homanist and Tractarian object^ 
declaring that we must appeal to the Fathers, not only for their testM 
mony to the ^oc^, but to tne opinion of the early churches as to the? 
meaning which should be attached to the words of Scripture. No*i 
the question at issue is as simple as it can be, and is the point to bi^ 
proved or disproved. The great object of Roman Catholic writers- 
has been to mystify this plain question, and our great object is to^" 
expose their attempts at mystification. On pages 299 — 302 "wei 
have argued it at length, and all that we need do in this article is to | 
add an Slustration. ^ 

Let the readers of the British Controversialist, then, resolve 
themselves into a jury, with its editor as the judge. We shall bring 
into this court of appeal the article signed by a person whose mono- ; 
gram is " Layman," and which occupies pages 164 — 173. We raise 
two questions on that article ; first, is the signature of the author 
hon&Jide ? ' Is that signature genuine, or is it a forgery P Now this 
is a simple question of fa^ct, — a fact of authorship, and is to be 
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determiDed by cross-qaestioning witnesses. The second qnesiion 
about to be raised is not of facts, but of an opinion as to the real 
meaning of a controverted clause in that article, which is as follows : 
— " I, too, would say to a Protestant, * Search the Scriptures,' for 
they testify of the Uhurch and her Divine Head, and which, if you 
reject your. prejudices, 'the traditions of men,' wiU lead you into 
its fold " (p. 169). " Lex Scripta " accuses the writer of this clause 
with, first, two grammatical blunders ; and, secondly, with tergiver- 
sation. To defend "A Layman," "Gregory" is employed as one 
of the witnesses. The first thing to be decided is, did the person 
who signs himself " A Layman " really write the third negative 
article containing this clause P The judge, as Editor of the British 
Controversialist, declares that there can be no question on the 
genuineness of the signature, producing the manuscript in evidence, 
and from a reference to p. 390, lines 21 — 29, showing that witness 
" Gregory " also swears to tiie authorship. The first question, — a 
qnestion of fact — of authorship, is thus settled. But mark, this 
witness " Gregory," in attesting the authorship of the article, 
Tohmteers his opinion also of the meaning of the controverted 
rfanse. Listen. " Lex Scripta " " has laid hold of an expression of 
'A Layman,' and wears it tnreadbare " (p. 390). Here the judge 
yeiy properly stops the loquacious and impertinent witness, and 
informs him that, in giving evidence to the fact of authorship, he 
ffinst leave out the oSensive words, " thread-bare." The article of 
"Lex Scripta" is before the court, and the jury is empanelled to 
pronounce upon matters of opinion, and can decide for itself. The 
witness has sworn to the authorship, and must withdraw ; but if he 
jias anything to add, it must be evidence and not opinions. The 
ludge, moreover, advises him to recall his insulting expressions, and 
to be more cautious for the future. Witness " Gregory" proceeds 
to address the judge, amid the cries of " Turn him out !— turn him 
out!" issuing firom some of the ill-mannered spectators in the court. 
After silence has been restored, the witness is heard to say, " The 
word * which' sufficiently points out, to any one conversant with 
English ^mmar, what the * Layman ' refers to " (p. 390). The 
judge a^(ain interposes, saying, " That is not the point for you to 
decide, it is the business of the jury to see to that. I have given 
you an opportunity to mend your manners, and you have availed 
yourself of it to make an insulting allusion to the grammar of " Lex 
Scripta." Unabashed witness "Gregory" adds, — " For the benefit 
of such individuals as * Lex Scripta ' it would be as well, perhaps," 
~^ere the reporter calls attention to the hesitation and confusion 
of mind with which the witness uttered the word perhaps) — " to 
^re put * the traditions * of men within brackets " (p. 390). TJie 
JB^ now orders " Gregory" to be removed from the witness-box, 
a^n to be kept in " the lock-up " through the night for contempt of 
court. In summing up the evidence, the judge speaks as follows : — 
'Of the two points raised, the first has been proved, namely, that 
the third negative article bears the bond fide signature of the person 

^> ^ { ^ .•' ' ' ^ r*^ 
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known as ' A Layman.' The second point is one of opinion, ^ 
the jury have now to decide. The jury must be careral to (^' 
&Qm their minds the opinions yoiunteered by the witness 
gory.' His opinion is inadmissible in court. Free from the 
of extraneous influences, you, gentlemen, will now withdraw 
consider your verdict on tbe meaning and design of the controvr 
clause in the document which has been sobmitted to you this 
The design of the clause, as it stands, is, after the best consider 
in my power, I am sorry to say, an intentioi^ to mislead, by 
verting the sacred words of Scripture. It is faulty. as a sent( 
judged by the ordinary rules of grammar. The words * her * 
' it' leave one in considerable doubt whether the iRoman Gat 
Church is of the feminine or of the neuter gender in the opinioa 
the writer. If, again, the word * which.* refers to the Soripti! 
as calcidated to lead men without prejudices into that fold, 
honest or at least sensible man would have introduced the phra 
* the traditions of men.' It has been argued by counsel, that if 
phrase be put within brackets, all ambiguity will disappear ; 
the suggestion simply shifts the confusion of ideas from one p 
the clause to another. With the proposed amendment, the \ 
reads as follows : — * I, too, would say 'to a Protestant the 
words, " Search the Scriptures," for they tefltifyof the Church J 
her Divine Head, and which, if you will ^reject your prejar"' 
(" the traditions of men "), will lead\y ou into its fold.' The prq 
alteration makes the traditions qf men synonymous with the 
judices of the Protestant^ which, to say nothing of the absurdity 
the idea, there is no evidence in the whole article of * A Xiaymi 
to show was the meaning of the author." The jury, havi 
retired for two minutes, return with the verdict in favoiir of " I 
Scripts." 

To apply the ttbove illustration, all ihat the reader has to ido is 
substitute the apostles and evangelists in .place of " A Laymaiiil 
the writings of the New Testament in ^ace of the third nega^^ 
article ; the early Fathers and the ecclesiastical historian Euffii 
in place of the witness "Gregory"; and the Protestant public 
the place- of the editor and the readers of the BritithControversid' 
The first question raised is the genuineness and authenticity of 
New Testament Scriptures, and the number of books thatshi 
constitute the sacred canon. The witnesses to these facts are 
early iFathers. From documentary evidence it is proved beyond 
doubt that the New Testament, as itnow etands, is what it purpi 
to be, the whole written revelation of Christ and the Holy Sp; 
Having obtained this testimony from the only competent witi 
that &nst, we have, in these particulars, done with ^e Fa 
Now, at this stage of the inquiry the Eoman Catholics step 
and declare that me opinion of those witnesses is absolutely n< 
sary, to know in what sense particular passages in Scripture j 
and should be understood. Tothis the Protestant decidedly obj 
He says, No ; we have the Bible, f grammars, and dictionaries; 
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we eyeSi and roasonv and common sense ; we h&ye ihe text and 

commentary; and we can jud^e whether God) in giving ns a 

of Eaititand prsetice, did or did not intend those roles to be 

itelligible to manl:ind. No doubt it is interesting and instractire 

learn how different Pathera interpreted different passages of 

ipture. But we know that they not only contradict one another, 

t each one contradicts himself on matters of mere opinion. They 

men like ourselyes, and erred as we are lis^le. Their opinion, 

refore, is not authoritative. We can prove they were honest 

, and their testimony io foots, which we know from other sources 

matters of public notoriety, we unhesitaUngly receive. 

We dose oar article- by observing, that this course is not giving 

^ our Bale of Emith. The reiteration of this absurd r^resenta* 

liba is simply an unwilling confession that the arguments advanced 

a the former discussion are unanswerable. Attempts have been 

lepeated to mystify this plain question, and we-hi»re been forced to 

ipeat Ihe ai^uments, and add an illustration. Let each of our 

lors see to it, that he will have an answer in arguments and not 

e assertions, to the statement that in appealing to the early 

rs as witnesses, for their testimony to historical facts, wo do 

abandon our Bule of Faith, namely, that the Bible, and the 

lb alone, is the religion of Protestants. Lbx Sgbiopta. 




THE POETEY OF TENNYSON AS HEMiTHY IN 
ITS TENDENCIES AS THAT OF LON<>FELLOWF 

AFFIBMATIVE BEPLY., 

! It now becomes our duty to review the course of debate upon this 

interesting topic, and to reply to the arbiclea which have been put 

jferwapd by our opponents. The task, so far as a reply is concerned) 

pight be disposed of summarily and in few wordsv We believe 

nat our readers win almost unanimously admit that, whatever the 

2fial merits and true solution of the question at issue, and whatever 

^e literary value of the different essays upon it which ha^e appeared 

[ill theae pages — anything like an attempt at relevant argument and 

I iMsoQing has been entirely confined to the affirmative side of the 

teate. The writers on the negative side seem to have written 

^^ier a depresnag consciousness that t^ere was little to be said in 

■Aalf of the opinions they imdertook to maintain. Their whole 

^^ig apologetic, tame, and spiritless, where it is- not purely 

•Nre. Th^r few arguments are nothing more thjoi feints, — a 

i 5*f of reasoning on false issues, raised apparently in order to 

■ ®»ttt tiie attention. Whenever they ventiure to approach the 
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real question directly, they at once sink from argnmentto assertioOi 
They push forward their own individual preferences with an enga^ 
ing air of simplicity and innocence, that at once reminds ns of tw 
old rhyme,— 

"^ I do not like thee, Dr. Fell ; 
The reason why I ctmnot tell; 

Bat this I know foil well, ' 

I do not like thee. Dr. Fell." 

To such a mode of argumentation, or rather to such a substitute fiw 
argument, we of course are not, in strict lo^c, bound to make aof 
reply. Pjreferences, unless based on analysis, thought, and reason- 
ing, can only be regarded as personal idiosyncracies and instincts of 
mind ; and with these we have no concern in debate, — de gustibm 
nan est disputandum. In the same way, when our opponents pniM 
Tennyson nighly, and Longfellow more highly, or, like " L'OuTrier * ; 
praise Longfellow, and roundly assert in a concluding para^ndi' 
that Tennyson has not the quahties for which Longfellow is praised $! 
and when they proceed to ask us to accept this fancy painting m[ 
logical proof, or axiomatic truth needing no proof, — when, in shorLJ 
the^ require of us to judge the two poets, not by a comparison of] 
^ their merits, but by the eulogiums passed upon them, we inigtt| 
fairly remain silent. At best, a series of assertions cannot, as of| 
right, demand any more specific reply than a general denial. Al , 
between our coadjutors and ourselyes on the one side, and oar; 
opponents on the other, we might treat the debate as already at it j 
end. If, indeed, victory alone were the aim of the literary en*- 
counters in these pages, we certainly should adopt this course. We , 
should feel that we were wasting our efforts, so fighting as one thalt^ 
beateth the air, contending with opponents whose only aim is to 
evade us. The great value and mission of this Magazine, however, we 
believe to be the education it affords us in thinking justly and reason- 
ing soundly, in tracing up the sophistries and fallacies wmch ourmiods 
are so apt either to lose themselves in when searching for the true 
and the right, or to take refuge in when confronted by unwelcome 
convictions. While, therefore, there may be no logical necessity 
for a reply, we may find moral and mental instruction in replicator; 
criticism. Our anti^onists number amongst them names whose 
earnest and honest belief in the opinions they from time to time 
defend is beyond a shadow of doubt ; it must, therefore, be instroe- 
tive even to ourselves to investigate and criticize that which they 
have' written, under the delusion that it was sound and pertinent 
reasoning. To this, then, conjointly with the endeavour to 
strengthen the affirmative side of the debate, we now address our 
efforts. 

We have already pointed out that '* Edmund " and H. G. actually 
change the subject of debate from an inquiry into the "healthy 
tendencies '* of Tennyson's and Longfellow s poetry to a mere com- 
parison of their " effect on the masses/' and their *' influence for 
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^d on the popular mind.*' Even then, to take adyantage of this 
diange, they have to assume that populajity is a proof of influence 
lexerted b^ that which is popular. Herein is a marvellous medley 
of absurdity and of confusion in thought and ideas. Preference and 
admiration for a thing are treated as equivalent to active influence 
exerted by it. Area of extent over which influence may be exerted 
is put for intensity of eflect in each individual ease ; and quantity 
is regarded as identical with, or at least as the measure of, qualiiy 
and moral power. Tendency is assumed to be the same as eflect ! 
lit is astonishing that such fallacies could be put forward. On such 
iBsmnptions every principle of common sense would be upset. We 
ahould have to estimate tne " healthy tendency " of everything by 
lib tendency to gravitate, lodge, and difluse itself amongst the most 
munerous classes. If dangerous disease seized upon us, and baffled 
tke family doctor, we must not go to the eminent men of the profes- 
sioD, but to the parish doctor, who has ten times as many patients. If 
|<mr property is in jeopardy, the advice of a retired Lord Chancellor 
i^oiud be forsaken, for that of any pettifogger who has a string of 
dients around his doors. The Family Herald may be doing, and 
lire believe is doing, good, in winning the lower classes from the 
I perusal of " Mysteries " and other immoral and mischievous publi- 
I actions, to a class of reading which is imtainted with vice or irre- 
lligion, if not very instructive and elevating. But are we, on 
iieoount of its enormous circulation, to be told that it is the best 
|eriodical for each of us individually, — that it would produce a 
Aealthier result on our mental and spiritual nature than tne perusal 
of half-a-dozen of our best quarterly reviews and the British 
Controversialist, with MacmillarCs Magazine and Fraser to boot. 
Or, to take an illustration from poetical literature ; shall we pro- 
nounce " Oh, Susannah I ** and " Lucy Neal " to be among the chefs* 
d^cBuvre of love-songs, and of a healthier tendency than Bums* 
"AePond Kiss "and "Mary Morrison"? Must we really esti- 
mate "Cheer Boys, Cheer," or " The Eoast Beef of Old England," as 
worth more than Campbell's magnificent and heart- stirring national 
lyrics P Will " Edmund " and H. G. tell us that " Eule Britannia," 
and "The Eed, White, and Blue," teach a healthier, higher patriot- 
ism and political wisdom than are to be foimd in those subtle, deep- 
thoughtea, and large-hearted lyrics of Tennyson's, to which we 
•llttoed in a former paper, and which our friend "Anglo-Saxon" 
has quoted and so ablyc riticized (supra, pp. 33, 34) P But we waste 
space in dwelling on this aspect of the attempt made to change the 
Abate to one on popularity. We must refer to our former remarks 
(pM92— 394). 

While we have shown the foUy committed by " Edmund " and 
H. G-., however, the illustrations we have given naturally suggest 
^t the probable conclusions to be drawn &om the fact of Long- 
Mow's poetry appealing to a wider circle than that addressed by 
^Miyson, will, ii logiciQly traced out, throw some light upon our 
1«eme. Instead, therefore, of confusing and interchanging totally 
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distinot ideas as oar opponents hard done,, let us endearonr to 
ascertain the relationship of mere popularity to literature. Bemem- 
bering what hunuui nature is« — ever prone to the practical and the 
present, te the neglect of that wdiioh ie of higher import^ the spintnal 
and fiiture,?— ever recoiling from the labour of thought- imd the 
burden of responsibility,, and choosing by preference the beaten 
paths of habit, — ^not so much wanting in vigour and power of action 
as in perseveraoee and willmgness, — comparatively seldom, sinning 
from imeer ignorance, but from evil inclinations^ or through, fickle- 
ness- of purpose or faintness of hearty — seeing and approving that 
which is good, but following l^at which is ewli; can we do other- 
wise than suspect that popularity is an indication of that which ia 
pleasant and commonplace, of the i^te and obvioufr in the comnK)n 
course of life and events P Longfellow's poetry is doubtless oalen- 
lated to strike the mind readily,, and to excite enijiusiasm, especiiHy 
amongst numbers. Qe is so clear, plain, and practical, that we do 
not need to stop and think ; he is so spirited in utteranoe tiiat we 
catch l^e momentary fire of enthusiasm;. He tells us old truths 
which we have always known, and which we gmierally acknowledge; 
we therefore " lend him our ears" at once^ and assent to what he 
says. Me tellft us oommon tilings, and. tdls them perhaps better 
than they have ever been told before ; so we again, assent to his 
matter, and applaud his manner. Are we wiser? Certainly ]»)t 
Are we much hetteT-— permanently better? It is hard to imagine 
so. We have not even been shown a new view or a new relattonsbip 
of an old truth ; we. have only got it embalmed in amber;. Take a 
man who believes in a future states and who has often heard: that 
solenm, tremendous'ouei^, " What shall it profit a man^ if he shonbt 
gain the whole worlds and Ibse his own soiu P" — ^If that man is stOl 
careless, if he torifies awiq^ life without regarding its value and 
importance, can we, can any one, believe that he will be aroused 
and renovated by being tiold that 

" Life is real, life is earnest, 
And the grave is not its goal ; 
Dnsf tbon art, to dost retamest, 
Was not spoken of the soul." 

If a man has become worse than lethargic — despondent,, per- 
plexed, and sceptical,, will such averse restore his faith P No! we 
admire the verse because it puts our usual belief into a tereer, 
plainer, more musical, shape than before. It arouses approbation 
and enthusiasm in an audience., We need and probably can find 
no better or more telling quotations for the lecture*room thaa 
Longfellow can supply. But is this all mankind need P Is it 
enough to draw from us a round of applause for that we already 
know, and habitually disregard, and to arouse a' mere passing 
impulse of admiration P The truth is, that; man is already too 
much a creature of impulse. The most melancholy class amongst 
us is the impulsive class, the class: whom we often, term " thoroughly 
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goodhearted," and describe as " nobody's enemies but tbeir own " 
—people who are tender-hearted and well-meaning, open to every 
good and generous impulse, yet, alas ! quite as open to the influence 
of temptation — ^miserably weak in principle, ana wholly wanting in 
moral nrmness. If we depend upon impulse, our characters will 
assuredly be such that we cannot depend upon ourselves, and those 
around us will feel they cannot calculate upon us. Social enthu- 
siasm has its place and its uses, but we might almost dispense with 
it, if we only cultivated individual resolve, purpose, and firmness. 
We want adequate and permanent motives and springs of action 
dwelling within us, and not a mere temporary impress and excite- 
ment occasionally moving us from without. We need that our 
moral nature should be placed under influences which will combine 
with it, become a part of it, and thus tend to make it self-acting. 
Now this very want we believe is to be found in Tennyson. He 
can teU us a common truth as plainly, forcibly, and musicaUjr, as 
Longfellow ; but if he does so, ne at the same time places it in a 
new light and relationship, so that we see it in connection with 
human nature, and feel it as a part of our own consciousness, in 
such a manner that it has all the force of a living motive instead of 
an abstract truth. He tells us, — 

^ However it be, it seems to me, 
'Tis only noble to be good ; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.** 

Longfellow has nothing to surpass the plainness, earnestness, 
terseness, and beauty of this verse. But Tennvson employs it not 
as a mere precept. He paints before us the haughty, high-born 
Lady Clara, ** the daughter of a hundred earls." We see her snares ; 
we learn- " some certam truths of her," till we feel deeply how little 
birth can atone for heartlessness and wrong. There she stands 
before us, humbled, for even ** her pride is yet no mate for his " — 
the " foolish yeoman " whom she sought to snare ; humbled, and 
worse than humbled, scorned with su<3i scorn as only a Tennyson 
can embody at once in thought, in words, and in music. She, for- 
sooth, is told that despite her wealth,— 

'* Tou are not one to be desired;" 
that despite her ancestral honours— , 

" A simple maiden in her flower, 
' Is worth a hnndred coats-of-arms." 

The " foolish yeoman,*' as he calls himself, can tell her, face to 

face,— . 

** For were you qneen of all that is, 
/ could not stoop to such a mind/* 

Even darker charges are hurled :— " the guilt of blood is at your 
^.'' We have studied this picture of human life, the nature and 
TOL. rv. I 
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remits of two sins littiie remrded— the prids of birth nnd ooqpietif . 
With what personal force does the nocking i^pe»l thvis c<HDe I — 

** Trnst me, CSara Vere d« Vere, 
From JOB bine beaTens above as best, 
The grani old gardener and hit mh 
Smile al the claims of loag desoeot." 

What power in that phrase — " the grand old gardener" ! Then, 
as the verse we originally quoted oecurs, how it comes home to 
the very heart's core ! How the " Howe'er it be " — the semblance of 
a doubt thrown in — intensifies the effect. But this is not enough for 
the poet. Goodness, kindness, faith — how are these to be sought and 
gained? The lesson is yet too bare, the truth even still too apstr^ct 
for effect. The source of the sin ispointed out, and then the path 
of penitence suited to the case. Imb tone is cnanged. The verse 
no longer conunences with the mocking, scornful " £<^dv Clara Tere 
de Vere,*' nor with the plain, stem ** Clara Vere de Vere " of the 
later verses : there is now a tone of pity mingling with the softened 
strain : — 

« Clara,— CUr* Vere de Vere, 

If time be heavy on yimr h^nds. 
Are there no beggars at yoi^r gate, 

Nor any poor about your lands? 
Oh! teach the orphan- boy to read, 

Or teach the orphan-girl to sevr, 
Pray Heaven for a human heart. 

And let the foolish yeoman go," 

We have thus criticized and dwelt on this little poem, not beeaiud 
we regard it a# one of Tennyson's finest productions, but as affording 
a oomparisow and contrast to L<»igfellow in his chosen style aad 
charac^r. We have here all those charactenstiee on wh^ the 
advocates of Longfellow ring such c<Hitinual changes, while we have 
much ihat is not to be met wijth in Idie writings oi the Amencan 
poet. The lesson is presented to us in such a form that we b60(»ne 
identified wit^ tha dramatic circumstMices with which kb is Imked. 
The wrong, the foHy, Use scorn and shame, the grand morai lesson 
applicable to and deducible &om the case, i^e secret souroe of ^ 
crime, snd the path of - restomtion and of n;ioral oure, become, as it 
were, a part of our own experience. The lesson thus becomes 
engrainea. The superiority of this to mere didactic disec^ess is 
too evident to need enforcing. 

It is plain, then, tlu^t Tennyson is snperior to Longfellow when 
they meet on common ground. If he is less popular than his bro- 
ther poet, it is becauee he has other aims and purposes, and pursues 
a different path. What is that different path* Our opponents 
admit that the two poets are equally pure in morals, that Tennyson 
is the ^eater artist, the deeper, suotler, and more refined thinker. 
There is no esca^, tjiberefitpre, from, the ^tanbli^sipn, ihst^ ^e amfonot 
popuUxity, i. e^ the wider ciiiple, ireftelwid by Lm^^ii^ow ifi oimg ^ 
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tbfi lM3t, ikeA Ids gefdus and powers aT)e iuferii^r. Unlesi^ tbeve^ 
&l^, we ace preftared to aaseitt thmt e&kore and ekyatkn of ima^- 
natioB .and laind are oiihealtliir ; that shallownesa, triteness, and 
saperfieialU^ are moimlly and i^iritnaUf moi^ :poweat£^ and hesA- 
Mai ^sm. ae&p re&eotioiL mui thought ; a^d that the greater the 
drU^ i^e less his powter to teaoh us wisely a^ ^«U/-^Wie must 
iuevitahlj look upou this questioiL of the relative po(»alari(nr o£ ihe 
tve poets in questiooi as one which, when thorough^ sifted, oeeomes 
eottclusive in. favour of Tennysott. 

We hare just used the terms skaUowness and superficialii^. We 
have aleeady expressed our hearty admiration of Longfellow, and 
tbeseSwe, wiven we uge these ternjA, it will« of course, be ujiulerstood 
tbat we are pushing our argoment to its ultimate eonsequences, 
Aiui, as applied to the case h^oce us, ere speaking relatively, 
and not absohUd^, Our opponents truly describe LongfeUow as 
'^WBiple^" " earnest/' "at home in the activities of life," and **iii 
tbe common course of events." They caimot put Ibrwacd higher 
^liuas for him» and try to balance HuUters by declaring Tennysoa 
"moarbid," *' melanoholic," "mystical," "metaphysical," &c. Let 
^ examine these points. Longf^ow never attempts to solve or to 
tlurcKPf any light upon the deepw «nd darker pnoblems of individual 
or social existence, but confines himself to the obvious and outward 
{biases of Hfe. Tennyson, <m the other hand, is ev&i at gcapi^ with 
our darkest doubts and sorest trials, with the deep ^things ol the aoul 
and of sQteie^. The one looks wholly at the material and present^ 
or speaks of tme hereafter simply as tbie trusting, happy child speaks 
si tae unknown. Ihe other glances far back into the past, and 
forwards into the future. The one will talk pleasantly with us by 
^ way, cheer us when somewhat weary with the heat and burden 
of the day, sing to us and teach us simple iessons <is we tarry 
at the house Beautiful. The other (as has been so happily said by 
"Ajaglo-Saxon") is our Q-re«t-heart^-our friend, huterpreter, guide, 
aad f^oard. Se will accompany us though the valley oi the Shadow 
of Deai(h« if our path lies through it. If " groaiungs are heard,'^ 
'^'ibe ground shakes," and the "pilgrims are a^»id," Oreat- 
heart wiU encourage them. It is not He who raises t^ese dangers. 
" The pit and the ^eat darkness o^re there." Maul, a giant, lurks 
in a cave by the path, and it may be that " the giant and Mr. 
^eat-heart must 0ght.*' The c(mtest npif^ terrify us as we watdh 
it, but is it not better to «idure t^s terror than to risk the fate of 
Heedless P Is it wise to be terrified hy the epithets " myatical" 
and "metaphysical" (vol. iii. p. 405) P ShaU we join " L'Ouvrier," 
^'Edmimd, * and H. G., in shrinking from every attempt to meddle 
^^ doubts and questions, and in tfying to forget that such tbin^ 
enstP Let us take a lesson from old John Bo^an, and his 
inimitable allegory. The pilgrims, " being come to jSif-path stile," 
ttt down and consulted whether they shoSd attack G-iant Despair. 
^€o one said one thing, and another said the contrary. One 
^es^med if it was lawM te go upon unoenseerated ground; 
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another said, they might ; . • . . hut Mr. Great-heart said, I 
will attempt the taking away of his life, and the demolishing of 

Douhting Castle So they left the women in the road, 

and with them Mr. Feehle-mind and Mr. Eeady-to-halt, with his 
cratches, to he their guard. So Mr. Great-heart, Old Honest, 
and the four young men, went to go up to Douhting Castle, to look 

for Giant Despair Then fought they for their lives, and 

Giant Despair was hrought down to the ground, and was very loth 

to die, hut Oreat-heart was the death of him Then 

fell they to demolishing Douhting Castle. They were seven days 
in destroying of that." The allegory is true to the letter, in the 
present instimce. Because Tennyson turns out of the main road, 
crosses By-path stile, and goes to comhat the giant, and to demolish 
Douhting Castle, the B.^uly-to*halts and Eeehle-minds cry out 
against him, and tarry hehind. When they tell us that Longfellow 
is so *' simple" in his teaching, we reply that ihe failings, weak- 
nesses, trials, temptations, sorrows, wants, and destiny of mankind 
are not simple, — ^that himian nature is too deeply complex in itself— 
that life and consciousness are environed with mystery. He who 
can grapple with these difficulties, who can show sympathy with 
us when passing through them, and throw a light, nowever fEiint^ 
which may cheer and guide us, is doing a great and holy work. 
His poems have the highest value that uninspired literature can 
have, and their tendency is the most healthy and heneficial possible. 
There is an infinite difference between Great-heart slaying Despair, 
and Prudence playing to the pilgrims in the Interpreter's house 
** on a pair of excellent virginals," and ** turning what they had seei^ 
into an excellent song." 

Be it remembered, too, that in its place, Tenn^rson can paint the 
purest, simplest, trusting faith. Look how exquisitely *' life-like," 
tender, ana true, the opening of the "Miller's Daughter," — " I see 
the wealthy miller yet." Aye ! and he is painted with the vivid- 
ness of breathing life, in a picture never surpassed in the whole 
range of literature. But a shade falls across the speaker's mind ; 
the old man is numbered with the dead ; they have sorrowed over 
his grave, and yet— 

** His memory scarce can make me sad." 

No ! but it suggests a deeper loss whe^ that happy marriage union 
between the speaker andThis sole listener shaLl be dissmved by 
death. Shall he utter the thought P He hesitates :— 

" Yet fill my glass; — give me one kiss." 

And now the whole must be outspoken, for in such love there aie 
no concealments, no joys, and no regrets unshared: — 

** My own sweet Alice, we mnst die." 

Why should it be P Why should such affection be sundered,— such 
a chord be rent, such a sorrow be inevitable P The mystery is dark 
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—too deep for answer ; — ^but the loving heart is strong in child-like 
faith and trust. What it knows not now, it shall know hereafter :— 

'' There's somewhat in the world amiss 
Shall be unriddled by and by ; 
There's somewhat flows to ns in life. 

But more is taken qmte awaj. 
Pray, Alice, pray mj darling wife, 
That we may die the selfsame day." 

Here is no melancholy, no mysticism, no metaphysics, and no 
evasion. One of life's mysteries and deepest trials is fairly met, 
frankly acknowledged, ana exquisitely treated. An equal parallel 
from Longfellow cannot be produced. We have again a proof that 
Tennyson is superior to his brother poet in his own special vein. 
We see that while the latter confines himself to a single phase of 
Human life and experience — the outward, sentimental, gentle, and 
tender,— the former deals with life in all its phases, and the soul in 
all its moods. 

There are many interesting points, all conclusive in favour of 
Tennyson, to which we might advert ; we can only allude to two. 
There is that gradual development of power, and moral plan and 

Purpose, that unity of design and progressive teaching, which marks 
'ennyson's successive works. It is with great pleasure that we 
refer on this point to the admirable essay of our most able aUy, 
"Anglo-Saxon" {supra, pp. 33 — 36). Nothing of this kind is to be 
found in LongfeUow. His last long poem (" Miles Standish'*) has 
less of moral teaching than almost any of its predecessors. *' Hia- 
watha" is only a picture, — ^it has no pretence to teaching. 

Again, Longfellow is the poet-moralist of everyday life and 
society. His allusions to Christianity are frequent, but we cannot 
speak of him as a Christian teacher. Plato, Ajristotle, and Seneca, 
would teach us all he teaches us ; for it is morality alone that is 
necessary for everyday outward life and intercourse. But we claim 
for Tennyson the higher honour, and the better office, of a great 
Christian thinker and teacher. He is, in an especial manner, the 

Cof the inner spiritual life of man of the age, and, as such, he 
embodied in his work not the form and vocabulaiy, but the 
essence and spirit of Christianity. We have already (vol. iii. p. 
461) pointed out that the very G-ospel of Christ — ^redeeming love- 
is taught in beautiful allegory in " Guinevre." The theme is too large 
to discuss farther now. Both " Anglo-Saxon" (pp. 34, 35, supra) 
aud ourselves (vol. iiL, p. 401—402) have briefly touched on the 
Bpirituality and deep Christianity of " In Memoriam," where the 
wail of sorrow swells into the anthem of faith. Is there anything 
Diore sublime than the description there given of the struggle? 
True, it leaves — ^as the human intellect must to the end of time 
leave— many dark riddles unsolved; but it is a grand lesson when 
^e watch a great and glorious soul, which, when foUed in the 
j'ttempt to know, rests confident in faith, and even recognizes in 
mysteries— 



**The If oriel's ^at dStar-jftterSr, 
Thtt slope thtough darhmut xtp to God." 

That, surely, is christian faith in its highest form. We might giye 
many other illustrations, — the " Vision of Sin," the " Two Voices/* 
and others ; — we will confine ourselves to one. What is the ** Palace 
of Art" but a modem Eoclesiastes^-teaehing us the curse which falls 
upon selfish pride of ifttelleet, th« vanity of all earthly joys and 
possessions, mid their emptiness— the impossibility that the things 
of sense and powers of mmd can fill the whole sovl? Never was 
"lordly pleasure house" so wondrously imagined a(nd described; 
nevev was the misery of self-sufficient and self-deoeivii^ soul so 
vividly presented — ^misery deepening fearfblly, until — 

" She howled aloud, ' I am on fire within! 
There comes no marmnr of reply I 
Whst is it that #in take a^ay my sili, 
And save me lest I die ?' 

** So when fonr years were wholly ftnished, 
She threw her royal robes away; 
' Mftke me a cottage in the rale/ she said, 
* Where I may mowm and pkay!* ** 

Have #e» such tesdiiiig \a LongfeIIoi;f P E^phaticaSy we mfi 
" No." 

We hate now failly answeifed et^ery assertion tfnd argtnnent w^ri^ 
has been, either directly or by impHoation, brotiglit agasnst Teft' 
nysonby "E^bntind," H. O., and ** L*Ouvri«r," «tA have, at to 
same time, done something to strengthen our owft dme* We ^asi6t, 
however, Ibi^b^r calliisg especial attention to the article of our 
veteran opponent, " L'^Oavrier." Skilted m he is in cJOntroversy, hr 

Srofesses to settle the present debate in thtee pages. We htfve s 
efinition of poet^ whi(5fa, by the way, applies eqiMlly to piatintng/ 
to the Inghest eks^ of prose fictk>n, mograi^y, to nrasie, sctQptuiV/ 
and the fine «rtt geoerelly . We are told that poetry is *^ i^ bknhiig 
forth of transcendent tfuth and beauty," and that LongfbQow in 
simple, earnest, nature-like, <Im;., whence it appears that tinuaeefr' 
dency is sotnetfemg like equivalent to ord^^y ! Peetiy d^ig ht» 
" in teattty and somimity," and Loi^fello^'s pecidliafity is *• beauty 
recther than s«iblimity. This is the mode m ptori^ Lowjgfelloir 
to be more healthy in his kfi«enee than Tennyson t " L'Ouvrier** 
defines a great poet ; OisetU Loi^gfellow to luiswer to Jutlf his defi-* 
niUon ; never ttttef^ a word about TennylAon, attd den cries out^ 
q. €» d. He next praises LougfeUow (vol. iii. p. 4CS); aadtre 
assent to afi he says, merely a&ing, bat " grater than all tfaos is 
Teniiyion." We have given teaeiens for sayiAg so, and " L'Ouvrier^ 
has fsot given reasons for denying it. We hate then a comment <m 
the *' Psahn of Lifb," but nothudg to hint that Tennynon has net 
done as well ^ wheteas we hate sh^wn ih&i in the flfame vein he em 
do better, A criticism on " Excelsior" foUows. It is " tlie otfc* 
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spolDen ^1^ of the ocmtiir^." We adadt tiiat it k 00. It is aft 
admirable piotnre, but it is iio^ a lesson. Taken by itself, evert 
s^taga suggests " whither P " and •' why P " There is self-SMrifiee 
wiUiout a purpose. When he has planted his banker on the snow* 
crowned li^ight, he has gained a barren vietory, and srast periii^ 
&k}Oe» or wearily retrace ^e downward path. As a paintm^ of 
ea^gy oTCYOoming difficulty, the poem is beyond all praise^-^it is 
notiung more. "L'Oarrier" next points us to the wooing of 
"Hiawatha." Does he mean to say there is anything real^r 
McoiBBLon* unless it be in the association of sueh delicacy and 
ponty with the lores of a youth with " painted faee" and '* flauntii^ 
lest^ikB/' and a maiden whose home is an Indian irigwam P It is 
reail]^ preposterous to suppose that ^ quotations he gives us are 
N^eient to prove Longfellow a greater teacher than ne who has 
written « Dora," " Love and Duty," « The Gardener's Daughter," 
"The Miller's Daughter," "The Lady C^are," "The Lord of 
Boriei^h," and "Maud." One half suspects that Hie real 
""L'Oumrier" has been caricatured by some one who has stolen his 
i^ondepheme. The next Hkeme of praise is, however, little better. 
"Miles Standish" is set up for adtnirati<m« as a l^althy model, 
beyond all tJiat Tennyson ever wrote! Why, the hero, John 
Alden, strong enough in generosity to go and woo Ins heart's 
beloved for another, is yet foolish eiiough not to attempt any 
^x^siiation either with his friend or his lover ! He tamely submits 
tofeprosches of treat^err on one side, and remains stolidly silent. In 
spite of decd&rationB of love, on the other. He resohres to make 
tbe iiisei^ of all three perpetual by running away, and looks to 
the ** green churchyard" as the sole solution of his troubles. If this 
be "natnral" it is a very weak and contradictory specimen of 
Mtwe. Agaia, " L'Ouvrier" speaks of " the retiring modesty of 
^oker^e." Now it may not be a moral duty to act like Juliet, 
wbo-. 

"never told ber loVe; 
Bat ht eonceftlment, Hke ft worm i' 1^ bad, 
Feed on her datnask ebeck;" 

bttt we really caimot congratulate the young lady who — 

• tSaidjtn a trenrtiloue voice, * Wky dorCi ^ou speak fir yourself t John f ** 

<a her peculiarly rettriog disposition. Priscilla was anything but 
biriiMm the way bf making advances, and urgiAji^ he(r love upon 
<>M who had not declared himself her lover. Was it leap-year F or 
^ Ae wear a scarlet petticoat ? Truly " L'Ouvrier" is not happy 
in bis selections. 

We now turn, in conclusion, to pluck a crow with our particularly 
<ib»«B*cornered friend, " Delta." " Havil^: shown," he says (page 
^, "that B. S. has not proved Tennyson to be t^ most healthy in 
w« tendency of his poetry, we by implication prove that Longfellow's 
poetry w Uie most healthy." B. S. respectfully declines the honour 
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put upon him. He is itot the greatest logician, nor the most 
eminent critic now living, and, therefore, when he fails to establish a 
proposition, it does not follow, " by implication," that everybody 
el&e would fail, and that the converse of the proposition is true. 
Surely an essay, concluding with such an absurd " implication." as 
that just quoted, might be veiy fairly reviewed and dismissed in a 
sentence — " the end m&teoi\a foolishness" If " Delta" has convicted 
B. S. of "false logic and rhetoric," he has not advanced Long- 
fellow's claims one whit. For anything that appears from his 
article, Tennyson may have written a metrical treatise on. the 
quadrature of the circle, and Longfellow be the author of the " Lores 
of the Triangles." We cannot gather whether " Delta" ever read 
either poet. B. S. supports Tennyson ; B. S. argues badly ; there- 
fore Longfellow's poetry is the more healthy. Surely, of the two, 
** Delta" must be a worse logician than B. S. 

The truth is, " Delta's" article is a personal controversy with 
B. S., and, with the reader's leave, shall be briefly answered as 
such. " Delta" accuses B. S. of " contradictions," &c. Surely he 
is not the man to make this charge, for he tells us (page 36), **we 
jrere pleased with the paper of B. S. ;" that he thinks the said paper 
is " far from dry and immteresting" (page 37) ; and yet that it is 
full of "contradictions," "contrary assertions," "false logic and 
rhetoric," and " fallacies," and one in which no " confidence can be 
placed." May not B. S. justly reply, Tu quoque, when thus assailed 
by a writer who takes pleasure and interest where he finds 
neither confldence nor reason? But to the contradictions he finds. 
He says (page 37) that the debate is limited " to the comparative 
healthiness of the poetry of our two authors," and that " this form" 
of the question " implies that both are great poets, — accomplished 
masters of the musical concatenation of words." Then, if healthiness 
implies a great poet of great musical skill, a fortiori, the greater the 
poet, and the greater nis musical skiU, the healthier wiU be his 
poetry. Yet, because B. S. argues instead of " implying," " Delta" 
turns round and contradicts his own implication, in order to con- 
demn B. S.'s argument. " It is not for us to discuss " which poet 
has the greater metrical power, &c., &c. " Delta" proceeds (p. 37) 
to prove that the emotions produced by word music are subjective 
in their origin and not objective. Of course, all emotions must be 
subjective, for they are states of our beinc. B. S. never denied so 
obvious a truth ; nay, he even incidentafly mentioned it (vol. iiL 
pp. 243, 244, and 248). ^* Delta " next (p. 37) quotes two sentences 
to show that B. S. first asserts and then denies that poetry addresses 
the intellect. The assumed contradiction exists in one sentence, 
where B. 8. says that the object of poetry " is the creation of 
intellectual pleasure, by addressing primarily the imagination and 
feelings rather than the intellect." B. S. regrets that, writing under 
circumstances which allowed him no time tor revision, this clumsy 
expression escaped attention. He ought to have used another 
adjective. He meant, as the sentence shows, to point out the 
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pleasures which are not of the bodily senses merely, but emotional, 
spiritual, or soul pleasures. Housed " inteUectual" as we do in 
saying, "Man is a physical and intellectual bein^," i, e,, as a generic 
term for all our non-material faculties. He admits his error frankly. 
The intellect, properly so called, is capable of neither pain nor plea- 
sure. B. S., however, did not print intellectual in italics, as ** Delta*' 
has been compelled to do in order to add colour to his objection ; 
nor does he believe that one reader m fifty has misunderstood his 
meaning. He pleads guilty (at the bar of small criticism) of a 
verbal carelessness ; reminmng " Delta " that his Latin, ex sui oro, 
would stand small chance, either etymologically or syntactically, 
before the same tribunal. In his next paragraph (p. 38) " Delta '* 
carefully argues that '* man, being a moral agent," the healthiness or 
otherwise of human influence must be judged " by moral considera- 
tions only," and states that B. S. "is at considerable pains " to 
show that " as a poet, intellectual [i, e. spiritual] pleasure is the 
true test of healthy tendency." B. S. does not ar^ue anything of 
the kind. He argues (vol. lii. p. 245), that (spiritual) "pleasure 
cannot be refined and permanent without being moral." He 
declares (vol. iii. pp. 246, 247) that while " the secret aad source of 
a poet's influence " lies in his being " a minister to our pleasures, 
still the " amount of his influence for good,** i. e,, its healthiness, 
depends " on the wa^/ he exercises his powers, and the thoughts he 
invests with the graces of poetry." In other words, B. S. said that 
the power to please decides tne relative power, ereatness, and 
influence of a poet ; and that " having thus guaged the power of 
influence " of each of two poets, we must next ascertain now they 
used it, in order to determine the relative healthiness of their works ; 
for, he adds, " all resulting moral influence is a combination of the 
active power and moral qualily of the influence actually exerted." 
" Delta" fijids here " contradictions " and " fallacies," "chameleon 
versatility," &c. It is just as if we said, " The sanitary value of a 
medical drug is the result of (1) its power, and (2) its quality." 
" Delta " would interpose, — " No ; sanitary value does not depend 
on power, for poisons are powerful," and when the sentence was 
finished, he would turn rotmd and say, — " There I you said it was 
power, and now you say it is quahty ; you contradict yourself." If 
"Delta" will blunder thus, if he really cannot put two ideas 
together to form a third, if he will regard combination as the same 
as contradiction, B. S. is not to bhune. He can only say with 
Coleridge, Intelligenda non intellectum a^ero, " Delta " then 
(p. 39) speaks of B. S.'s sang froid in dismissing the intellectual 
comparison between Tennyson and Longfellow, as poets, currente 
falamo. He forgets that the "flying pen" nevertheless devotes 
two uages to a brief review of Tennyson's metrical power as com- 
pared with that of Longfellow. Moreover, when B. S. wrote his 
^ paper, arguing that it was necessary to the debate to determine 
which was the greater poet, he could not foresee that his oijponents 
Would admit the metrical, artistic, and intellectual superiority of 



TeBsyicm ; when lie fouad ikis to be t^ heif he miUEnily ibfcm§^ 
he need not prore at length tloit which opponents eren graated,— * 
that he might fairh^ quote tiieir admisfiiGne, and pass <m. curreish 
calamo, '* Delto " mkufy, in the aeeoiid paragraph of p. 39, strings 
his objections together in a fiivtly, aeooiidly, thirdly, and fo^uthj^* 
They gain no new force by this repetition, and, therefore, need no 
further notice. We think the comers of oQr trifti^fiilar friend hsve 
now been so fkr nibbed down, that he will fit into a round hole ef 
the smaUest dimensions. 

With sineere admowledgments to C. B. N. and tO ^Anglo« 
SaJEon" ftft the powerfol support rendered in their essays, and 
apologizing for the many impmections in owe own treatment of the 
great theme, we now mcuce our bow* The issue and the verdict are 
with ^e readers. Let them jndge^ B« S. 

KEeATiy£ BBFLT. 

Iir the openii^ article of this debate we stated our reaaone fot 
taking the negatire side. We then endearoured to show upon what 
grounds our dedsibn in favour of Longfellow was based. We did 
not claim for him higher rank as a Poelk or assert that, as a tiblnker, 
he was superior to Tennyson. On the oontniry, it was frankly 
admitted that he would not wdl bear the ccmiparisoB, either for 
^ depth of imagination, or breadth d YieiT ; for dehcaoy of diotioa, 
or subtlety of mought." In only one respect did we consider hia 
to be entitled to a lugher place, that being the hdAUkier tendeneies ^ 
his poems. 

Sy the question itself we are limited to this one point. It is not 
asked which is the greater poet f but which exercises the better 
influence P We think it is altogeth^ irrerelant to the present dis- 
cussioQ, which has to do with the effect of their Writings only, to 
give an elaborate essay upon the natureof poetry itse^, or a rhi^eody 
upon the music of verse. 

We are awai^ our oppoments think otherwise^ and objeot to be 
eonfined within the narrow boundaries assigned to them. B. 8., 
indeed, says that, " considered per se, the attempt to determine 
whether Tennyson or Longf^low exerts the heallmer iniuenee c^ 
the mind is dd but Valueless" (p. 3d2) ; and is 0i opiniock thjit we 
might as well occupy our time bv discussing " ^e rehitive alina^i- 
tary value of beef and mutton." !Notwitl»tandkig, B. S. has thought 
fit to occupy eighteen or nineteen pages in a debate wfaicli has 
professedly no other object than the one he ridicules, fie main- 
tains) also, that the incfaiiies to which his ^t article was devoted 
were absc^ut^y necessary ; and persisting i^ regarding the question 
as one invol^Kng an accuorate estimate of tbe relative poetic power of 
Tennyson and Longfellow, devotes the greater part of his second to 
prove what he acknowledges his oppoef^ts hare never dnputed^ 
viz., that Tennyson is the greats of «ie two. On p. 892 he t^ iis> 
*' We might as well pretmd to have a geometiy without d^nitions^ 
and a system <^ algebra without the foundation idea of quaatity> «■ 
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te jiidga between ibe kiAtiMM)e of We poets, without erer setUing in 
ofBT 0WB ibixid whftt poetry ie ; 1k>w k ia k> be iudged ; and bow its 
eibets are to be esditiated." To have made the analogy complete^ 
he dboviid kaye said, ** We ea&not judge between the i7^ueno$ of 
two peels without settling in our own mind wh%t influence is." 

Influence is felt, and does not depend for its pow^ upon our 
iuiderBta»iing how it is eierted. lliere is in this a confosifMi of 
ideas whi(^ mss i^ throu^ his article. To say that we cannot 
ap|>re<mte the infitieiiee of a poet without first clearly defining what 
poCPtiy is, its nlitore and office, is as absifrd as to say we cannot be 
swayed by 1^ ^oquenee of a speaker without understanding ora- 
tory ; or be knocked doWa by a px^lkt without bcang acquainted 
wiui ihe laws of IxHdng. 

Does B. Si imi^fine that) without a correct the<»y, it would be 
isipossftde fcnr a poor seamstress to feel the pathos of the *' Song c^ 
a Mirt P" Will he ^enj that an " unfortunate " might recognise the 
tsmieUr htunftuity of the " Bridge oi Sighs" without haying read hi« 
at#lde im the April number P 

j^aming fr<»n titns, B. S. attacks H. G. for making his own e^e** 
zieliee a test of the infiuenee of Tennyson and Ix^gfellow. At first 
of^ Ads miay seem a fallacious grotmd upon which to rest our 
Terdi«t ; but it is not wh Do we ^Tt make ourselves the "standard 
1^ wki<^ we judge of the feelings of others P We know only so 
moeb of our nei^bour's heart as we hare learnt from our own. 
That whi^ moves tto we expect to elert a eorresponding power over 
Qvst fellows. 

My therefore^ we are conscio^ of a strengthening, elevating 
iliftiieBce in a man's Works, We have s^ne reascm for supposing a 
BiiHifl^ effect is prodneed upon all who read them. Of course, not 
absolstely the same } it will be modified or in^eased, acc(»*ding to 
the Botoere tpou which it opiates; but our hearts are, in their 
larger eharacteristies, so fashioned ahke, that whatsoever is true^ 
\ffW9^t teid of good itsportj reaehes aU who are not degraded gs 
d^asedj 

B. Si ob|eets to the fact c^ Longfellow's infiuenee being more 

eximsire tJiaa ^at of Teimyson being urged as a point in his 

favtom* ; and in opposing ^S argument, takes occasion to msinuate 

that it is only from want of intellect that any prefer the former* 

TlMit he feels somewhat contemptuous towards diose who do, may 

he inlenred Ircmi.his qtiery on page 395, where, speaking oi a com-* 

(iriMm between them, as to ikb war in which they hare used their 

powety be asks : — " Ci^ any one doubt wfa^ must and wUl be ^^ 

maamioils verdict of etery person Competent to form an opinion P" 

We do not think that the number of per8<»i8 infiuenced by eitheaC 

one or the other determines the question. We would not settle 

it by universal suffrage, — the same objection applying to that 

pfinciple in things literary as in things political, — that for the right 

ue of it, education and taste are required, which all do not 

possess. But still we consider the fact that Longfellow does gain 
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a wider audience, even among those who have the requiBites fori 
right judgment, ought to be allowed some weight. Besides, ther 
is reason to doubt the healthiness of that which has nothing ' 
common with the generality, and makes for itself, by its o 
exclusiveness, a narrow circle. And this we think to be the cas 
in some degree, with Tennyson's poetry. 

But we pass on to notice a remark of B. S., in which he endea- 
vours to ward off the argument which has been derived from the 
mystical, uncertain, indistinct teaching of his favourite poet, ^ 
declaring that " The aim of a poet is not direct teaching ; and tl 
more closely he attempts this, the more prosaic he will be" (p^ 
398). We partly agree with B. S. as regards the aim of most poets, 
but would remind him a^ain that it is not the poet's aim, but *"' 
influence, we are discussmg. He goes on, however, to say w] 
we cannot agree with : — "No great poet has ever professed to be 
catechist ana lecturer to humanity. Does B. S. mean to say 
that Isaiah, and the author of Job, were not great poets P Perhaps, 
in accordance with his definition on page 243, ne will deny that 
their writings are poetry at all, as they are usually printed as proee. 

In a previous article we expressed ourselves in doubt as to the 
influence of "Maud," inasmuch as it contains fantastic passages, 
which, if accepted from so high a poet as his own convictions, 
would be very detrimental. To this, B. S. replies, " that it is the 
very nature of dramatic siting that we should find the truth and 
the conclusions in the resmt of me whole. Bid Shakespeare believe 
with Hamlet, or not P Did he mean to say he would have killed 
Desdemona P" &c. (page 400.) Tins, instead of being a condusire 
answer, is an argument on our side. B. S. thinks we ought to find 
the truth in the result of the whole. Our objection to " Maud* 
was, that after a careful reading of the whole, it was difficult to 
know what Tennyson intended it to teach. No such difficulty exists 
with regard to the plays of Shakespeare or the poems of Milton, 
which B. S. refers to. In them it is apparent with whom the sym- 
pathy of the poet goes ; but in Tennyson's " Maud" it is not. K 
B. 8. had not felt this, he might have more efiectually replied to 
our stricture by explaining that most perplexing poem, or he paight 
have had recourse to his dictum, — ''The aim of the poet is not 
direct teaching." In this case it certainly is not. 

We ofier the above remarks in repfy . to the most important 
objections that have been brought forward to our view of the 
question. There are others which would have been noticed, ii 
space permitted ; but we hope enough has been said on both sides to 
place the question before the impartial reader, to whose judgment 
we confidently leave the decision. 

Edmttki). 
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itsfarg. 

WAS JOAN OF AEG AN IMPOSTOE? 

AFFIBHATIYB EEPLT. 

Chailamel, in liis History of France, affirms tliat Joan of Arc 
was simply in the state of halluoination ; or, in other words, a self- 
deluded automaniac, acting npon the superstitions tendencies of 
^ends and foes by the power of pretended spiritual communica- 
tions, the offspring of her own deUnous flints of fancy. 

We refer to the closing sentences of our opening paper, (p. 328, 
vol. iiL New Series) as indicating the true position of this question. 
We there say, that ** Joan of Arc claimed to have received authority 
and power from intercourse with a supernatural being she calls St. 
MicSael, by which she achieved deeds of daring which any ordinary 
mortal, possessing eq^ual energy of character, might have success- 
Mlj accomplished without sucn supernatural assistance ; while the 
existence and appearance of that personage is grave matter for 
doubt,— in fact, is nowhere proven. Therefore, Joan of Arc was an 
impostor, or one who pretended to that which was not." In disproof 
of this position not one argument or valid reason has been assigned 
by our opponents, as we now proceed to show. 

Gr. AH. £., p. 330, gives, as the first test of her supernatural 

powers, the address she makes to Charles in his disguise ; a feat, we 

jniagine, readily performed by any one jperfectly tmskilled in court 

ufe. Where is the person of either sex m our own land, who would 

iiot readily recognize our beloved Queen and her worthy Consort in 

Uiya8sembly,however dressed, especially if that interviewwere chosen 

ia the royal presence chamber ? But G-. A. H. E., on this occasion, 

pats into the lips of Joan this remarkable language : — " Most noble 

wd Daaphin, I am Joan, the maid sent in behalf of €rod to aid 

yon in your kingdom ; and, by His command, I announce to you 

^ you shall be crowned in the city of Eheims, and shall become 

S^ ueutenant in the kingdom of France." Affain he says, p. 331, 

when she was examined by the doctors of the<Sogy, she adc&essed 

them :--" I know neither A nor B, but I am commanded by my 

voices, in behalf of the King of Heaven, to raise the siege of Orleans, 

wid to crown the dauphin at Eheims ;" and after the course of 

events had shown the accomplishment of these promises, not by anj 

toperhuman means, but by the vigorous efforts of Ihe soldiers, 

^ted to emulate her bravery, all of which was perfectly natural 

^ human, she is made (p. 332) to say, "I wish that the gentle 

'^ would allow me to return towards my father and mother, keep 

% flocks and herds as before, and do aU things as I was wont to 

do.' 

Upon these speeches of Joan our Mend, G. A. H. E., assumes 
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that she was not an impostor. If such could be a truly valid reason, 
then success in the achievement of any bold promise of a rash 
nature, where the name of God is invoked by the villain or visionary, 
would be proof positive of merit, and entitle the cut-throat and the 
maniac to canonization. Beyond the speeches and the assnmptioii, 
G. A. H. E. ofiers no lyrgameat. Lest the rhetoric with which these 
assumptions and speecl^ ar^ placed before the reader should have 
magnified them beyond their real worth, we will offer a few remarks 
on the speeches, to show the fallacy of the assumpticHi, and, by eon- 
seouence, the unsound logic of our friwidly opponent. 

Joan, in these speeches, claimed-^lst. To hive been sent by God; 
Sndly. To have been endowed with supematoral power ; Srdiy. To 
prophecy that the dau^in should be crowned by nerself in the citj 
of Itheims ; and, ^iklj. She acknowledged the kind's authorUv only 
to limit or continue the work to which, as she i^eged, she haa been 
commanded by God. 

We may fairly assume that these speeches are really aud ini&- 
lully Joan's own, as G. A. H. E., her advocate, affirms $ to suppose 
otherwise, were to make that writer guilty of literary auicide— 
guilty of putting into the lips of his heroine words Ae iuuj not 
ottered, merely S> make her me <^ject of ridicule. Bespecting her 
^aim to the Divine mission, we nave only her own assertion ; if 
further evidence were in existence, surely G. A. H. E. would We 
produced it, in her support. 'Such being the case, that this dm. 
rests on her unsupported assertion, we womd inquire, J>o ^e carcQm- 
etanoes of the case render the direct interference of God, and the 
special revelation of that interference to an ignorant and obscure 
female, probable, necessary, or wise, as having relation to ihe moral 

fovemment and providential arrangements of an all- wise, beneficent 
)eityP We submit this qi^tion seriously to the <^ougiitM 
reader, and would 8ugge^t, tnat to onr mind it appears little abf^ 
of the most daring impiety of which a human being oan be waAW, 
to assume a Divine commissioi^ , or to affirm ^lat another has jnfl^J 
and truthfully assumed a Divine commission, under syida. quettion- 
<able circumstances. It mi^t be remembered, as S. F. T. iias shown, 
p. 408, that all Europe was the theatre of impostures of a ku^dc^d 
iiature for ages, to most of which none but e^mdidates for Beflilehem 
Hospital would give the least credence. It is true — 

" God moyes in a ipjaterlous way 
His wonders to f^rfonnj'* 

butt aE His wox^ §hxm unmiatakeable «ig»8 joi daSi, wiadova, snd 
adaptability of means to the re^uised ^d. Let it not be objected 
Uiat God lias eent His servants m times past to work His wob4^ 
in the earth, and why not in the caae of Joan? But in evaiy 
^ruly Divine missiosL jthere is evidenee abo^e and beyond tbe meee 
assertion of the pexaeii sent. God is viore apparoKt in the anssl*^ 
than the instrument chosen for the work ; in fact, the finger of Goi 
IB Bttsn tracing upon the w«H the wodc He is aeooinplighifig, <b4 Jhe 
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penon saiit k eiit^ely lost ia l^e awM presence of ike wonderM 
iFcddng of Grod himsdf. It matteni not, as we duiU subsequently 
M6, to objeet that Josa believed betself to be the messenger of 
God \ the fji/sts addnaed bf our opponeofcs eonelusiTely prov^e the 
MBamptioB of Josn to be dwng buAphemy. 

Let us be nndNrstood as speaking seriooslj. We lieel strongiy, 
and the importance of the princi^e involved should mafcs erery 
profiMsing christian to think, feel, and speak firmly, forcibly, and 
with gseat case. It is an awA^ thing to make Ood the £iMter'-&th^ 
to all our daring wishes and desires, ot to approre of Mid idolize 
OBT fi^Wrmortm for daring to speak as God's mouthpiece, and act 
88 His instmsnent irreTeraatly sad lakeb^. 

^ okbned supernatural powers. Her ass^ions surely can 
ent^ her to no credenoe in this respect ; the tend6n4?y of her 
dsrmfs, united to the superstitious influenee her pretensions exer- 
cised is her favour, were the e&ieat causes <^ ner success, and 
are to he accounted for by the well*recog«ijBed principles of psyeho- 
hgii^ science* without sup^matural assistance. She assumed to 
be seat by God« and endowed with supernatural powers for a 
W^ objeet^ the superstitious ignorance of the people induced 
wen to veonra ker according to h^ pretensions ; they believed in 
kw missioin ; that belief created eonJBdenoe, gave fresh yi^^mr to 
their effints ; tbey expected success, and worked with hearty good- 
will to aehievB tnat suecess : the result was perfecdy natural, and 
thef auceeeded. An entir^y diiierent series of ci«»imstanoes re- 
sulted &om hjBt pretenraons in their inflsbeaioe upon the minds of 
her loss : in the former case, eonfidenee of success was produced ; 
hot is the latter, superstitious dread of her supernatural power, and 
of bffl* assumed Divine mission, induced timidity, fear, terrc^r, 
wesb^eas, aad expected defeat. Henee defeat was realized to one 
psrtf snd success gained by the other^nthe sole causes being, what 
is tamed in mili^y language the relative strength or weakness 
of the moraU of the oont^akdmg armies, 8^i:q)uerindttced hf the pre- 
ieasisas of Joan. The wbole, so for from being proof of super- 
Bskural power, is simply a psy4shol(^oalfact, ^e result of a natural 
kr. 

She is made by G. A. H. £. to say tiiat she was '' commanded 
o& behalf of ^e Kuig of Heaven to ceown the king at Bheims.'^ 
^^18 implies one of two tlungs ; either diie was to crown the king 
vithher own hands, or to cause him i^ be erowned jas a. result ^ 
W supematural power. The kin^ was crowned by the archbishop, 
^heiifore she did not ^ei^ewn tdibe kjmg with ker own hands ; and we 
ksve leen that nothing of a sapemat«a»l choraoter was mai^fested in 
^ sioeesses of the Freadi army, inor in the defeats of the English 
ttBiy ; tiiuearefoe the ooronati^a of i<^ king was a result of militarr 
jneosss and State pobey, nei^er of wbidbi were supematural, 
wever nudoi they might have been brought about by Joan's 
^oaduot and SMump^ans. At the outset of her puldic career she 
tUsges the oommand of Heanvm to the work, and yet she is made 
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by G. A. H. E. to accord the power to the king, either to 
continue, limit, or even entirely to terminate her Divine misgion. 
These are positions as contradictory as language can express. God 
commands to a mission ; and yet the person sent appeals to a fellow 
being for permission to forsake the mission of Grod : this fact 
stamps the whole of Joan's pretensions as the grossest impodtioii 
it is p ossible for the ingenuity of man to invent. 

We shall now offer a few observations on the chief arguments of 
subsequent writers :— " Bennett" says that imposition is ''an acted 
or unacted lie ;" and a deceiver is " ne that knows he deceive" and 
in this lies the guilt of the actum" And W. H. P. observes, 
" The impostor must be aware she is deceiving, or she is not an 
impostor. In the first place, we shall show me impossibilitjr oi 
Joan having been self-deceived ; and secondly, that self-decepoon 
does not reheve the impostor of her guilt. She represents h^self, 
or at least is represented by her advocates in this debate, as haying 
had authority Irom heaven, as being commissioned by Grod, as 
instructed and authorized by voices or spiritual agencies. Kow we 
have seen by the facts of history that these assertions of ken 
have only /her own authority to support them; no one else was 
cog^nizant of them. We have also seen that supernatural communi- 
cations were not only very improbable, but about this time many 
extraordinary deceptions were popular, which none but Bedlwmtes 
would now believe ; pretension to supernatural power and spiritual 
communications appear then to have been a superstitious idiosyn- 
cracy of the age. Going still further, we have seen that all the 
phenomena attending the history of Joan, public and private, are 
to be accounted for by known psychological laws. Aggregating 
these facts as cumulative evidence, we are convinced of the impos- 
sibility of Joan being self-deceived ; self-deception, even if practi- 
cable, could not be a valid relief from the ^uilt of imposition or 
the successful deception of others. Truth is objective as a tiling 
extraneous to humanity; a fact is a fact, whether we believe it to 
be as another represents it or not. The fact or falsity in question 
now is simpH^ this : — ^Was Joan inspired, commissioned, or com- 
manded by God, by heaven, by St. Michael, or by spiritual voices, 
to accomplish a certain work, or not P If she was, she was not an 
impostor, and the onus probandi that she was divinely authorized 
lay upon our opponents, and so far from having accomplished their 
task, we find them confessing, in the words of W. H. P.> that 
" she was not inspired." Hence, out of the mouths of- her own 
advocates is Joan condemned as an impostor, verifying the old 
adage, " Save her from her friends, from her foes she comd defend 
herself." Our opponents having confessed to the falsity of Joan, they 
prove her an impostor, her self-deception notwithstanding. Could 
we believe that self-deception were no imposture, accordmg to our 
opponents, then Joan was a lying self-deceiver, worthy or (»non- 
ization for the success of her deception, because there is no midway 
between the two extremes : if Joan was not an impostor, she was a 
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UHfftfred fidnt, anc[ worthy of the highest admiration. If afetf- 
doe^ion mak^ the lie a truth when communicated to oilers, them 
every monomaniac and half-witted imb^ile is worthy Of our highest 
esteem and most reverential regard, and every crazy inmate of our 
Imurtic asylums, who believes himself or herself to be a monarch, m 
worthf of aU the homage due to royalty. The egregious absurdity 
of the thing is so glaring, i^t we are almost persuaded we ate 
rumored back to the fifteenth century, or else that we have, by the 
Bogfifestion of this debate, exhumed the fossilized remains of the 
Mc ages and given Kfe to them ; but as we have no relish for the 
&te of Frankenstein, w6 have brought them to the touchstone of* 
trath, and have exhibited them to the logic and reason of ike 
Ritigh Controversalists, who will, doubtless, consign all such anti- 

STttted superstitions and st.olid logic as exhibited by the pro- 
oaidteB to the limbo of obKvion, in seeula seculorvm. Sequiescad 

Ibis, when Joan and her' mission are stript of the gorgeous^ 
pageantry of State-craft, denuded of the sepnlchral cerements of 
pnestenm;, and forsaken by the paraphernalia of military glory, 
thfiy become a miserable patch of filthy rags, the blackest blas^ 
phemy ever conceived by the polluted mind of the monkish visionary 
utthe dark ages of ignorance and superstition. 

Upon these premises we feel ourselves warranted in pronoun cii^ 
Joan of Arc an impostor. L Otjvbieb. 

NIGATIVB BKMiY. 

Thb story of Joan of Arc is one of those of which we are per- 
Kifeted to know only a portion of the facts ; and it is the absence of 
ftc details requisite to form a complete memoir which constitutes 
tW difficulty we have to encounter in the consideration of such 
a Jieatkin as the present. In this instance, however, we know 
Bctm(Sb^ to enable us to arrive at definite and sensible conclusions ; 
aad %Kigh several incidents in the narrative at first sight bear a 
someiHiat contradictory appearance, we submit that a careful and 
cairftd investigation will show them to be perfectly reteoncileable. 
As an iHostration, it will be observed, in contrast to our statement, 
tlu^ at the time Joan was first impressed with the idea of the 
"Tisions," she was engaged in attending to the domestic concerns of 
Ijer parents, or in guaraing the flocks which belonged to them. 
^L'Ouvrier" states she was employed as servant at an inn ; and, 
w>ni hemg accustomed in such capacity to ride the horses of the 
S'wats to water, she learnt the art of horsemanship. The real facts 
^Uiese :-^At the period of whidi we write, the greater part of 
^^^ was distracted by the faction which arose upon the death of 
V^irfes VI., between the Armagnacs, as the adherents of the 
J^fcftd heir to the throne were caHed, and the Burgundiane, or 
Y^ "^^^ espoused the cause of the rival aspirant for the regency, 
yfai, Buke of Burgundy. The inhabitants of the village where 
•oan resided belonged to ike royalist party ; and upon one occasion 

"^OL. IV. K 
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**tk party of Bargimdiaii cavalry drove them with their fiunilies and 
^ocks from their peaceful homes, and compelled them to taJce refage 
elsewhere. The family of Arc found shelter in an hosteliy at 
l^eufchatean, a town wnich, belonging to the Duke of Lorraine, was 
aafe from aggression. Here they remained fifteen days, during 
which it is just probable that Joan, as some return for the hospitality 
and protection imorded, assisted, as is supposed ; and this conjecture is 
the only foundation for the story of Joan having been servant at an 
inn, a statement first made by a chronicler of the Burgundian fac- 
tion,'' and always repeated (when used at all) in the same vindicti?e 
^spirit which onsinally prompted the record. 

The chief embarrassment with our opponents seem to have had 
has been in deciding the first, perhaps the main point, involved in the 
discussion, viz., the ineaning of the term " impostor." The simple 
definition of the great lexicographer, with whicn we started, appnears 
to have been rejected in favour of a more elaborate interpretaticm; 
and we cannot nelp remarking the fact in each case, that the more 
laboured the description is, tne more abstruse and obscure is tlie 
explanation. Thus, A. J. transcribes the words of the Impend 
Xhctionary, evidently believing it a ^eater authority than Johnson, 
especially when the sentence is italicized; but we think he might 
have avoided the trouble, for the quotation does not serve him at 
aU. Joan of Arc was certainly not a religious "impostor;" hec 
object was rather a political than a religious one ; neither did she 
** falsely pretend to an extraordinjory commission from heaven," as 
we hope to prove satisfactorily, before we finish. 

" LX)uvrier*; tells us (p. 326), that it was " the feeling of true 
patriotism which fired her indignation against the enemies of her ; 
country ;" and yet he closes his article by declaring (p. 328) that 
" Joan of Arc was an impostor." Did any one ever hear of a 
PATBiOTic IHFOSTOS before P The mere thought is absurd; tiie 
very words are ludicrous in their connection ; and yet this is the 
substance of the opening affirmative paper. "An impostor," 
animated with " the deling of true patriotism," would be a special 
novelty at any time ; how much more so in an age when, generallr 
speaking, men were intent only on extending their own individual 
power, mcreasing their own individual wealth, or contributing to 
;their own personal pleasures, and when this episode stands promi- 
nently forward, as at once the brightest and blackest spot, on one 
of tiie darkest pages of French history. 

In continuation of the argument, it may be interesting to look 
for a moment at the character and career of a real impostor,— one, 
too, whose performances are to be found related in the same annals 
as those which record the achievements of Joan of Arc. We refer 
to Law, the originator of the Mississippi scheme. Here was a 
man, a notorious^ professed gambler, who, having wasted the best 
part of his life, ana the whole of his means, in a reckless and unin« 
terrupted course of dissipation, sought by means of a monstrous 
swindle to enrich himself at the expense of his victims. Was tins 
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^ the -feeling of tme patriotism"? Was he so aetnated wlien he 
propounded his babble contriyanees for roplenishing an empty 
ezxmeqoer, but b j which only his own ]^ition, for the time bemg, 
was improved, while thousands were ruined, and Ihe national debt 
of France augmented one-half P How different is the opposite case. 
The priyate character of Joan was unimpeachable from the moment 
when she entered upon the scene of action until she quitted it for 
ever. The propositions she submitted to the goyemment of the day 
were designed for the benefit of the country, and were eminently 
saccessful. The ** filthy lucre," which was the idol of Law, had no 
charms for the Maid; and the honours and rewards which he 
coveted were spumed b^ her. Is it difficult to decide, then, which 
was the patriot, and which the impostor? 

But this is not the only inconsistency which the reasoning of 
''L'Ooyrier" exhibits. In the last paragraph of the paper con- 
tributed by him he endeavours to make out a case against tne Maid, 
by doubting, or affecting to doubt, the existence of any such ]>er- 
soni^e as St. Michael, and, perforce, the improbabilily of lus having 
appeared to her. He then goes on to argue that, unless her fnends 
prove such existence, that Joan must of necessity be guilty of 
imposition. We would, however, remind "L'Ouvrier" that Joan 
spoke more of Saints Catherine and Margaret than of St. Michael ; 
and we think it would be equally logical for us to require "L'Ouvrier" 
to show that Joan never did have ** visions," as for us to be called 
upon to prove that she was so favoured. Indeed, he might just as 
rationally demand a proof of the angel's appearance to Balaam's 
ass — ^botn statements resting upon much the same kind of evidence, 
the only difference being that one event is recorded in ancient, and 
Ihe other in modem mstory : and we aU know there are some 
persons who quite as conscientiously disbelieve the. one testimony 
as the other. 

Eurther, if Joan of Arc is to be denounced as an impostor, because 
she beheved in ** visions" and supernatural agencies, some of the 
greatest names in the history of the world must bear a similar 
imputation. The great Napoleon believed in ''a star;" and his 
nephew is so far susceptible in this respect, that we are told he 
goes to war for " an idea." Lord Castlereagh relates that a fire 
spirit once appeared to him in a bedroom of a noble mansion ; and 
Socrates had a demon as his adviser. Ignatius Loyola, whom the 
stemest Protestant would not call a weak man, saw the Trinity in 
IJnity on the steps of the church of St. Dominic, communed with 
the V'irgin Mary, and beheld the Saviour with mortal eyes. Are 
ire ^n to deny the right to indulge in similar fancies, if so disposed, 
to a simple village maiden, living at a time of which " the thick 
darkness of superstition and ignorance was the true characteristic," 
idioee chief knowledge was a slight acquaintance with the elements 
«f Ihe Catholic faith, and the essence of whose religious belief was 
fte worship of saints ? 

We will now show the distinction between our heroine and "one 
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i»lk> iUsely mttaded' to-aaextTaordinavy cnmnamskyrkinmheKfesT 
-''we meift JxMtmia Sonthoott— 4or the partionlar ediftoalioA of A. J^ 

Jbanna Soathoott imposed upon Uie people by seliiiig them- a soit 
of oertifioate, which they were led to beMev^ would aeetoe ^bim 
etonud salya^oii'; and she ftorthev rend^ed heitelf amoiAt^ tolbe 
italicised argnment of onr iiieiid, hf rrareseating ^«t she was tk0 
ofrdained mother of the Shiloh jnromised to Jaxsob, whose bti^ii wis 
arranged to take place at midnight of Ihe Idth October, lidl4, bot 
which erenty it is hardly necessary to say, never came to pan. 
Did Joan of Ave practise any snoh deceita P Bid she make ea^til 
out of those by wnom she was s urioiui dedP Did she prondse any- 
thing which was not folly accomplished? There is bnt one answer 
that can be given to these questions, and which, whm gives, H 
nothing else conld be said in her behalf, ought at once to i«Seve ber 
of any such epithet as that which has been; associated mth her name. 

Lastly, we turn to the lurticle of S. F. T., who mentiona Lu&b^ 
Simnel and Perkin Warbeck as ** similar impost(»r»" to the is^ 
vidual for whom we are concerned ; but we vefuly do not ^ewhstit 
gained by ihe relation of Iheir exploits, for thei^ is not so mndi ar 
a shadow of a coincidence between the two, or rath^ we should bsj, 
the three cases ; and we might almost content ourselves with repeat- 
ing the very words of S. F. T., in demonstration of the fact Thm 
he says, '* !Lambert Simnel was set up to counterfeit ike Eari ef 
Warwick." Was Joan of Arc '♦set up to counterfeit" to^o^J 
And again, " Perkin was selected iio personate the Duke of xoik." 
Was Joan of Arc " selected to personate" anybody P 

Simnel and Warbeck, as S*. F. T. indeed tells us, were the tedt 
of certain parties who had an interest in the success of the scbeBiea 
in which these youths, fi^ their own advantage, respectivebr ^^ 
part ; but is there anything ** similar" in the other case P cwan d 
Arc knew no patrons, and expected no patrimony. On the contMiy^ 
she forsook iViends to find enemies ; she left a happy home to become 
ultimately the inmate of a loathsome dungeon ; she relinquished 
comfort, to become wretched ; she renounced life, to die a vMOisjT* 
Can this be said of the others P and if not, may we inquire wbsre 
the ** similarity" exists, upon which S. F. T. based his argument^ 

We will trespass no farther, and therefore merely add, that we 
trust we have said sufficient to insure a verdict in our favour. 

G. A. H. B. 

I consider there is a certain quantity of distempered bfiain in^ 
world, which, though sure to manifest itself in some way, iff ofteB 
checked and diverted, or prevented from attaining its ultinwte 
effects, by the variety of absurd opinions that, in one department of 
another, are always to be met with or invented. The mad humour 
which used to be absorbed by the dreams of alchemy, witehenrft, 
astrology, and other exploded chimeras of the dark ages, is as ri^ 
as ever, only expended on newer and less imaginative foUiM.'^ 
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FABEICATIONS. 

'^ Wh»t iBjQSxt SttbstancQ, whereof are you made, 
That mifliooB of strange shadows on you tend ? 
Since every one hath, every one, one shade, 
And you, but one, can every shadow hnd,---^k€ihespere*8 Sonnets, 53. 

INTBODUCTION. 

SiUKBSPiiEB ! There is conjiiratiQii and jsiigbty mi^c iii the 
mme,md there is mystery about the man. The place of his bid^ 
is a aihriiie for pilgrim feet, and Stratford-i^pon-Avon holds the. duat 
of her (and JSngland's) noblest intellectual son. Tet of this mtaXf 
who*' was not for an 9(ge, but for all time/' fewer memorials jeure 
j)re«»c?ed than of almost anj^ of Britain's mighty minstrels- Far 
iWfay,iQ the time-distance of hve centuries agp, " Old Dan. Qhaucer" 
shows himself as a reality, and no myth,— 

^ ^ngiqg be-w»s, or flogttiiig alle the day; 
fie was 4U3 fi«8che «b is the moxMth of lifay." 

Bimbair, €lra#in Pongks, and 8ir David Lyndsy, appear in lite- 
»My hisk)ry li&like and solid. Surrey imd Wyatt are known, 
bam in biograp% and romanoe. Sydney and Bpenser are palpable 
sad substantial £guTes m the 4Me€n^ of tlrair age. The personality 
*Qd "ihe Tery form and jnressuve" of many of ^ iElizabeihaflD. 
•JJfii'-^aleigfi, Faiirfax, Daniel, Drayton, Marlowe, Chapman* 
Middleton, Jonson, tSic., are known to the moat casual readers of 
^ogFffpW ; yet heare is wte-^the greatest — of whom it has heeaa. 
^^eouffkeo, '* ' Me lived ' is almost aU that can be said.'* 

Wtjaniamber the vimdnees with which the thought of this «el£^ 
foigelfiilaess, and as it were, spirit'like impalpability, shone on us 
*» we slood in ^lihe chancel of Stratford Church— *the church in w^oh 
he was baptiaed, in whioh he worshipped, where he jmoumed» and 
^ yfhkk he lies ** so sepi^hred," 

** That kbgs, for such a temb, might Wbh io die;"— 

ww1)e«fore us -t^e bust that ** was for gentle Shakespeare cut j^ and 
peteld the grave which held all that was mortal of him who was 
^'not one, but all mankind's epitome.*' A dear friend accompanied 
^r-ione whom a connection with the British Controversialist firat, 
«Qd now long and fest, made ours, — ^and we recsQl the singular 
feeling with which we, almost simultaneously, remarked how diffi- 
^t it was to realise Bl^espere in all the breadth, power, and 
^eaiality of his nature, as "a visible presence" among men: he 
*^^ so much more like an impersonality, a shape, a shade, a force, 
* voice, than as a form shrouded in a ***muddy vesture of decay,** 
and as moving amid the casualities of time and space, possessed of 
^ the attributes of man. .And y«t we had read, with some care. 
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the abounding biograpliies of Avon's bard, and knew almost by 
heart those items of his life which research had rescued from amcmg 
Time's " alms for Oblivion ;" we had conned his precious pag^ wim 
a lover's ardour and a student's zeal^ and could not bear to Ihink of 
him as one whose "soul was like a star, and dwelt apart" from 
human friendships, interests, aims, and cares. We were anxious to 
bring a feeling of his humanity into our souls, and to realize the 
period when 

" Melliflaoni Shakespeare, whose eDchanting quill 
Gommaoded mirth or passion, was bat WiU!* 

We thought then, as we have often done since, of the remarks of 
Hallam, — " Of William Shakespeare, whom . . . we seem to know 
better than any human writer, it may be truly said that we scarcely 
know anything. We see him — so far as we do see him — not in him- 
self, but in a reflex image ; . . . to us he is scarcely a determined 
person, a substantial reality, the man Shakespeare. . . . All that 
insatiable curiosity and unwearied diligence nave hitherto detected 
about Shakespeare serves rather to disappoint and perplex us than 
to furnish the slightest illustration of his character.' * We repeat, 
with a sigh, the curt summarization of Stcevons, " All that is known, 
with any degree of certainty, concerning Shakespeare is, that he 
was born at Stratford-upon-Avon, married, and had children there ,* 
went to London, where ne commenced actor, and wrote poems ani 
plavs ; returned to Stratford, made his will, died, and was buried;" 
ana we were compelled to re-express the ejaculation of Carlyle, "How 
much in Shakespeare lies hid — his sorrows, his silent struggles) 
known to himselr ; much that was not known at all, not 8peaS:able 
at all ; like roots, like sap and forces, working underground ! " Then 
we cast our thoughts from the brief, gossipping, uncritical " Life," 
prefixed to Eowe's " Shakespeare," 1709, to the «t(f&-lighted, pic- 
turesque, synchronized, though somewhat highly- coloured and 
imaginative, biography of Charles Knight; and recollecting the 
researches of Malone, Dyce, Drake, Collier, Hunter, Belt I)e 
Quincey, Wheler, Halliwell, &c., came to the conclusion that it 
might be possible, by an exercise of discriminating criticism, to 
attain some more decided and realizable notions of the great dra- 
matist than we at that time possessed. With, the view of attempt- 
ing this, we some years ago re-read a considerable amount of Shake- 
sperean literature, taking notes as we proceeded ; but other tasks, 
at that time, prevented the ftilfilment of our design, and for awhile 
these notes have been laid past in a limbo of those interrupted or 
unfinished attempts which have now and again created excitement 

'' In the quick forge and working hoose of thonght.'' 

Our collection of references is dispersed into the libraries from which 
they were selected, and we are now in a retired nook of a village 
where the means of extended literary research are sparse and scan ; 
and 

* " Literature of Europe," yoI. ii. p. 175. 
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" When to the sessions of sweet, silent thought^ 
I snmmon up remembrance of things past, 
I sigh the lack of manj a thing I songht" 

The recent disctissions concerning Shakespere have revived the idea 
relinquislied then, and we have resolved to sketch out our plan and 
lay it before our reiiders. The necessity for brevity laid upon ns 
in this department of this serial will materially interfere with the 
literary execution of our design ; but it will have this advantage, 
that it will make our outline occupy a compass much narrower tlum 
we originally contemplated, and wiU therefore, perhaps, lessen its 
tedium to our readers, though it will certainly increase our labour^ 
The accommodation of our original view to the exigencies of the 
present state of opinion among Shakesperean critics and readers^ 
will necessitate a remodelment of our materials, a special arrange- 
ment of the topics of our research, and an extension of our subject 
itself. With this view we have selected the words contained in the 
title of our paper, as in our opinion inclusive of all that we shall 
require to consider. "We make no pretensions to originality of 
research ; we have no " new facts" to reveal ; no fresh materials to 
bring into the argument. We intend only such a reconstruction of 
that which is already known as by its method may lead us to feel 
the human in Shakespere's character; as may bring him before 
us as a man ; as may show him somewhat m his habit as he 
lived; and, "by an appeal to chronology, prove that, though we 
hiow too little to satisfy our insatiable curiosity, we do really know 
more than is commonly believed. The vagrant manner in which 
dates have hitherto wandered here and there, in the pa^es of pro- 
fessed biographers, has been quite mystifying. If it is only by 
" applying this to that, and so to so," that a memoir can be con- 
strncted, it will surely be well that these should be placed in their 
natural order ; for then and thus may we most likelily break the- 
spell 

^ That does in vile misprison shackle up** 

our thoughts of Shakespere, and bring out the man as well as the- 
dramatist. Let us try. 

I. — Shakespeee's Ancestbt. 

*' Honours best thrive 
When rather from oar acts we them derive, 
Than onr foregoers."— ^Zr* Well that Ends Wdl 

I. Paternal, "Breakspear, Shakespear, and the like," says 
Versfcegan, in his "Eestitntionof Decayed Intelligence " [Antwerp, 
1605], " have been surnames imposed upon the first bearers of them 
for valour and feats of arms." Bosworth field on the 22nd August, 
1485, beheld the first of the Tudor dynasty proclaimed — "Eing 
Henry the Seventh." Shortly after this, Henry began to enrich, 
with possessions and goods, according to their desert and merit, 
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those who had th^i aided him. ''For hii faithful and approved 
serylce to the ]&ie most pmideiit prince, King Henry VII., of 
famous memory," probably Ku^iara Shake8|(ere, of Snitterfi[eld, 
near Stratford-on-Avon, "was advanced and rewarded with lands 
and tenements given to him in those parts of Warwickslux'e.'* He 
had two sons at least, Henry and John. The latter — ^born, perhc^, 
about 1630~became resident in Henley Street, Stratford, prior to 
29th April, 1552. In that street, on 2nd October, 1556, he bought 
the copyhold of a house and garden, as well as that of a house in 
GreenhiU Street, having a garden and a croft — i. e., a small piece of 
pasture or tillage lana-~attaohed to it. A man of bujinesa, too, 
was he then ; for on 17th June, 1556, he was sued at court as a 
glover, and on 19th I^ovember he impleaded a neighbour for un- 
lustly detaining 18 quarters of barley. Aubrey says he " was a 
Dutcher;** Howe, that he was "a considerable dealer in. wool." 
In 1557 he was a burgess, a member of the corporation (ibr a 
charter had been granted to Stratford in 1553), aild, by choice of 
the court4eet, ale-taster for the borough, "sworn to look to tlie 
assize and goodness of bread, or ale, or Deer," within its precincts. 
In that year (or early in the nextP) he married; for "Joan Shake- 
speare, daughter to John Shakespere," was baptized on l&tk 
September, 1558. 

ll. Maternal, The groom of the chamber to Henry VII. wa» 
Hobert Arden, a scion of a family of the highest antiquity in 
Warwickshire. His son, also named Robert, had by \aa first wife 
a family — at any rate, of seven daughters; of whom Mary was the 
youngest. " John Shakespere, having married the daughter and 
one of the heirs of Robert Ardeu, of Willmecote, in the parish of 
Aston Cauntlow," became under the will of the said Robert Ardea, 
dated 24th November, 1556, possessed of "land in Willmecote, 
called Asbies," as well as of the property in Snitterfield, on which 
his father had been reared. 

The Ardens and Shakesperes were naturally brought together, 
^d the risina; burgess of Stratford seems not to have advanced 
unadmitted claims to the hand of the heiress of Asbies, whose 
father had died in December, 1556. After this event, if we suffier 
rather more than a year to elapse, we may/awcy that on or about 
Christmas, 1557, John Shakespere and Maiy Arden, suitably attired 
and attended, arrived in (say'i) Aston Cauntlow parish church, 
with full intent that then and there 

^' All sanotimoDioas oeremomet im^ 
With full and holy rite be ministered.'* 

And that, no opposition being offered to their union, liaving plightad 
the full assvuranoe of their fmth, the ceremony of their eompact ini8 
dnly solemnized, so that, «h^tly afterwards, Henley Street "^m 
musical for ma^y a merry hour. 

The young couple may have had a goodly round of visitiogi ^ 
do and to get; and though the world was ddsturbed by waei, ^^ 



iemei to enjoy both peaoe ai^d pvosperiiy nt ik&t lime. In ]^0B, 
John SkakeApeare was oa^ gi the fo»ir eonstables of Straifonl, An 
office then ti^sm Iteld bj obosen buvgees, and in^bhat year abo, as 
we We said, Sosm BhuiL^acpease was boni. Bising in atunkipal 
%ii%, in 1^9 be became an nfifeeror — an official whose dutj it 
vas to £x oad detecmine the fines leviable for offences tk^auMt tbte 
bye-laws of the borough. In 1560 it is ^ohahle bis dwi^id^r Jcmkq 
"*-named after Mrs. Shakspeses [eldest ?] siai&t — died. &e was osie 
of the moBieipaLdiamberiffiBS in 1561. On 2nd December, 15^ bis 
dau^^fato Mttcgaret was baptiaed; and on 30tb Aiprii» 1563, she was 
bided. In y^A he was a membcor of the CfiiBmHm-hall of Stratford, 
and to an important document of that ball in that yeaer, be did, 
(as CWies Ejugbt thinks) in wriimgi, affix bis name. In that 
same year, his eldest and world-famous son was hom^Wvuuuu 

U. SHiJtBaPBEji's Boyhood and Youth. 

" This jewel in the world." — CptaieUne, 

The circumstances of a child's parents, and the eonditioiM of life 
around him, so influence his position, prospects, and progress, as "to 
form a full justification, in all constructive memoirs, for t&ing these 
as basis of inference regarding the probabilities o{ a person's career. 
Indeed, the circumstances of the parents are the conditioning causes 
of many of the mentalj personal, and social sufferings and exertions 
of ^eir children, and no complete view of the formative principles 
of any man's life can be obtained tmless we know the environments 
of hifl earlier years. Eor these reasons, as well as in defect of per- 
sonal anecdote and gossip, the biographers of Shakespere have 
expended great- industry and employed singular care in acquiring} 
from every accessible source, information regarding the Shakespere 
family, during the youth of William, their son, in the belief that 
*nwice they may infer, with.tolerable certainty, the special influences 
▼Mdi operated on the destiny of the mighty dramatist. In tlds, 
bowerer, they have only been partially successful. The following 
s» M nearly as jpossible, a chronological summary of the chief 
^tteps that have been learned, and of the deductions sought to be 
drawn from them, as premises, viz. : — 

1564.. In the Stratford register of be^oHsim, under date S6tb 
^Pnl» appears the entry [in incorrect Latin], " William^ son of John 
Sndtespere." As it was customary in these days to baptize as 
jwly as convenient,* a tradition that he was born on the 23pd 
(eqid to 5th Hay, new style), has been generally acquieseed in, 
specially as it was put into substantive form by tiie llev. Joseph 
^f«ene, nmster of the Stratford Free Sdhool, about a century offer 
pa death, and seems to be confirmed, or at least to be impbed (as 
^ generally understood), by the inscription on bis monument. 

* Edward Alfeyn, the pluytr, ftiwder <rf Bttlwidi CoUtfe, was bapti?«d the 
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Little more than two montlis elapsed before the beat of the hearls 
of the twice-bereft parents was qnickened with anxiety for the life 
of their eldest son, and now only child ; for the plague was in 
Stratford, and from June 30th to I>ecember 31st, the angel of deatk 
was bnsy. Of its inhabitants, 238 perished in that time. !No 
Shakespere occupies that death-list. " Shakespere's home — his 
boyhood's home, and his birthplace, has never, we believe, be«i 
matter of dispute. An undisturbed tradition points out that hoiise 
in Henley Street, which is now the property of the British ncUum, 
as the place in which life dawned upon him. Frequent donations 
to the poor of the borough seem to prove that the Sh&kesperes 
were, at the time of his birth, thankfully enjoying prosperity, were 
kindly-hearted, and likely, therefore, to be popular among their 
townsfolk. 

1565. .In this year John Shakespere was elected one of the 
fourteen aldermen of Stratford. 

1566. His second son, Gilbert, was baptized on 13th October, 
1566 ; and at Michaelmas, 

1566, John Shakespere, in two precepts of the Stratford Court of 
Eecord, of this year's date, appears as the surety of E^ichsid 
Hathaway. 

1568, he was promoted to the office of borough or high bailiff. 

1569. In this year, the Queen's players and the Earl of Wor- 
cester's players visited Stratford, ana performed in it. The former 
received nine shillings and the latter twelve pence out of the towns 
fund for their entertainment. John Shakespere's third daught^j 
named after her eldest sister (dead) Joan, was baptized on 15Ui 
April, 1569 ; while in 

1570, he held the tenantcy, under Wm. Clopton, of Ingaa 
Meadow, *' a parcel of land " of 14 acres in extent, for which, witli 
its appurtenances, he paid an annual rent of £8. 

1 57 1. In 1571 he attained the highest civic dignity by being 
chosen chief alderman, and thus, in the punctilious age of Queen 
Elizabeth, became entitled to the respectful appellation, which he 
afterwards gets in the parish rec^sters, of (Mr.) Magister ; for '* all 
titles of honour appear to have been originally names of office," and 
that word primarily signifies a man who rules, governs, or directs 
either men or businesses. 

In 1482, Thomas Joly ffe left lands to the Guild of the Holy Cross 
of Stratford-upon-Avon, provided that they " should find a priest 
fit and able in knowledge to teach grammar freely to all scholars 
coming to the school in the said town to him, taking notching of the 
scholars for their teaching." That guild was dissolved at the 
!Beformation, and its lands fell to the kinf . When, however, the 
town was incorporated, the Charter ordained "that the free 
grammar school for the instruction and education oihoj^ and youth 
there should be thereafter kept up and maintained as theretoiore it 
used to be." The preliminary qualifications for admission were— 
re sidence in the town, being seven years of age, and being able to read. 
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It is tiierefore held as reasonably probable that, in 1571 — ^the year 
in which Boger Ascham's " Schoolmaster" was pnbKshed — Chief- 
Alderman Shakespere's eldest son, being able to read, had his name 
enrolled by the then master, Thomas Btunt, also curate of Lndding- 
ton, as a pupil of the town free fframmax-school. School-hours were 
then lengthy, from daylight tiU dark in winter, and from six to six 
in summer, with suitable meal-intervals and play-hours. We are 
to su^ose Master William Shakespere, witii "his satchel and 
shining morning face," wending his way daily to the grammar- 
school, which then meant a seminary m which instruction was 
giyen in Latin [and Greek, French, and Italian?]. The early 
mstraction was oral, and dealt chiefly with the inflections of the 
eight parts of speech, the formation of simple sentences, and the 
engrossing of these neatly in note-books. JEsop, Terence, Virgil, 
Cicero, Sallust, or CsBsar, accompanied with tne repetition and 
application of Lily's Syntax, Horace, and Ovid, with conversational 
exercises, accordmg to Donatus and Yalla, usually finished the 
school curriculum. If Greek, — Lucan, Aristophanes, Homer, and 
Xenophon, in this order, were generally the authors. French and 
Italian were taught by and in conversations. 

The driU of a free grammar-school in the country, presided over 
by Curate Hunt, or Thomas Jenkins, his successor (of which of 
these was Holofemes a caricature P), could not equip a pupil with 
learning like that acquired in the ancient City of Westminster 
School under Camden — ^who, by the bye, became master therein in 
1571. Ben Jonson's "smaU Latin and less Greek" is therefore 
to be taken not only cum grano salts as referring to points on which 
he prided himself, but as also implying the almost necessary in- 
feriority of rural to civic training m institutions so different in 
thdr appointments, and therefore as somewhat resembling Chaucer's 
iesling saying about French, " After ye maner of Stratford-atte- 
Bowe." Aubrey says he "xmderstood Latin pretty well," but 
his is only hearsay evidence. On 28th Sept., 1571, the year of 
his chief magistracy, Mr. John Shakespere's fourth daughter, 
Anne, was baptized. 

1573. Hichard, third son of Mr. John Shakespere, was baptized 
11th March, 1573. " The Earl of Leicester's players " received in 
1573 from the Chamberlain of Stratford the sum of six shillings 
aad eightpence ; and next year, 

1574. the same official pays "my lord of Warwick's players" 
seventeen shillings, and the Earl of Worcester's players five shil- 
lings and seven pence. 

1575. Two freehold houses in Henley Street were bongl^t by 
John Shakespere during the year 1575. In the summer of that 
same year, Queen Elizabeth made her grand historical visit to 
Kenilworth Castle, and enjoyed the " princely pleasures " which 
lier unworthy favourite the Earl of Leicester liad prepared for her 
reception, and to enliven her stay. As WiUiam Shakespere was 
t^ten about twelve years of age; his father, apparently, in good 



-ojromnfttancea j-^enilworth is onlj thirteoa miles ^ktaxxfc firon 
Stratford; and crawds fr<»ii all jnid-ExiglaBd were ooll9cted Ivf 
tbe gorgeous spectacles aiui pageantry witk wbioh ibe Quemi'was 
.welcomed, — ^it is probable (as Peioj, ia his "Beliques/' i7^ 
«iig|;est6) that he was a apeotator of the oosti^ magic of thoat 
lesUvities, and that he lighted the torah «f hisimagi&atioo.^t t]i# 
IJaze that shone around her Majesty while there. 

3577. In this year, Mr. John Shakespere ^^ej^iM to be ii^p^guhr 
in lus attendance at the meetings of the corporation ; and baa onfr- 
lialf of his borough taxes remitted by consent of the municipaliijf. 
He is reported by Perttrio^, Garter iKing of Arms, to have bad m 
fthis year a nattwn of his oArmB blaeoned for him by Clarence CooIec^ 
though he aid not hear them till aftw 1587. 

J sf^. John Shakespere and Mary, his wife, jnortgage the "land 
in Wilmeoote called Asbies," to a ^relative (P) i^uued Ecbnund 
Iiunbert, iot £40, on condition that it should re^rt to '^]yem if 
j}^aid befcre Miohaelmas Day, 1580. In 1578, and on lOt^ JSTo?* 
of that same year, it is arranged in the c(»rporation books thajb Jdm 
:8hakespere and Bobert Bratt, in resard to a lery of fourpenoe 
a week for relief of the poor, " shau not be taxed to pay ai^- 
tiung ;" and it has farther beaa found that in this year the afore- 
said £dmund Lambert was security for a debt of £5 due to Mr. 
Soger Sadler, of Siaratford, by Mr. John Shakespere. It aeem^ 
too, tisat about this time the interests held in the tenem^kts alt 
^ Snitterfield were pmrted with. During tiiis year, it is gen^alk 
*^H9eumed that Wilham Shakeopere left or was withdrawn from schodL 

1579- The sum, three shilling and fourpence, leried i^aon Joka 
^haJtespere by the borough of Stratford, in 1579, for the fumii^ii^ 
*' of pikemen, biUmei^, and archers," is entered on the oorpoiratiQa 
books as " unpaid and unaccounted for ;" yet, in a deed of the aame 
date^ he is designated a yeQimm. This, however, did not Jkeep the 
woe of death from his health ; for ''Anne, daughter to John Shake- 
isp^e," was buried on 4th July, 1679. A John Shi^espere resided 
in this year, and up till, if not beyond, 1583, in Clifford, — ^a pr^ily 
viQage about two miles from Dtratford-on-Avon,'-H»id we jwBf 
^sumoee that this was the late alderman of that borough. 

The above facts havegiven rise ^to two hypotiieses of very cmpq^g 
.naytuffea ; ^^, that of Maloae, and the greater part of the bip- 

gaphers of Shakespere — supported <so far, if not indeed suggeaMt 
traditipno-that the prosperity of Joha ShiJcespere had sii^fered 
Jtk decline ; and, eeeend, that advanced by Charles £ni^ht, that hs 
had turned his attention more towards agriculture at this tim^ was 
Jiri^g less in the borQugk, though still 4wellu^ in the parieh^ and 
4hermore pacing his rents and bearing his burdens in the lattei^r 
thou ^ holdmg property in the former. '' The lands of Bishoptoa 
{and Weloombe, of the purchase of which by William Shake^eie 
•we have no jpeoord," and which he cUsposes <» in his will under the 
^designation of his infyerkance, Knight Mij^oses to be the lands j^up- 
rtdMuied at tbis^tariod. We have noaooount ot ithe dispoaaJl oMha 
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attomtieii &i Henley &(»e#<^iaidit »difBciilt to imtghie their beii^ 
Aeld by a person justly indebted to tile eorporatioii, or insolvent, or 
" depending " (as Malone has it) " rather on tbe credit of others 
&an his own/* But the registry of the Conrt of Eecord at Stratford 
from 1569 to 1585 is wanting, and research has as yet been vainly 
Amiided in attempting to aiake up l^edefieien^. We certainly 
&o^e i& Snigkt^s iH^o^esiB ae higUy X^ttosible, and as Mly^ 
tteooBOtteg' tMt only for ^ke apparisnt fin«^oial diffictdties of Ihe* 
^BBBuAy, b«it also for the withckawfiil of William from school— oa 
aescm&t (^ the dietamoe, e&d difficult of sitending, ae well as for 1^ 
yaguenesa and general in«eiiraoy or the village t^raditions regaafd<^ 
inff hkai 

xn 15^, the ^ayeM d Loyd 9teattge and l^iose of the Connte^ 
of Essex held m*amatic entertainment in Stratford, in the hall of 
ike guild, under the patronage of the baihC 

1 580. The players of the Earl of Derby visited Stratford, and 
there exhibited as well as they could the transactions of human 
paeeifRi, *^set out witii sweetness of wordb, fitness of epithets, wilfi 
aela]^ux*8, allegories, hyperboles^ amphibologies, similitudes, witiir 
fteKses so picked) so pure, so pvc^er with action, so smooth, so 
Ihrdy, 8<» wanton>" as to gmtify their audienee. On " May 3rd, 
1580; Edmund, son to Mr. John Shakespere," was baptized; and 
in " A Book of l^e Names and DWelling-^aees of the G^demen 
and Ere^kolders in the County of Warwiok, 1580," John Shake- 
sMT^ of Stratfordk<m-Avon, in the hundred of AEU'litchwa^, hts a 
|iaee. On or bef<»<e the 291^ September (Michaelmas) of this year, 
IB the matter of ^e mortgage of Asbies, the money in dischfur^ 
iheveof was duly tendered and refheed, tmless other moneys in^ 
which they were indebted to the mortgagee were also paid— at^ 
kasty so John and Masry Shakespere declaore wl Chancery, 1597. 

Oa and after leavhig sohooly what did William Shakespere* 

becmne? Seven atlc^meyiB pntetised in SiMtfbrd dnring his youtlf 

-«-d^ he pfy the ** the tvade ofNoveHm4 " in an a^renticeship wit^ 

one^of them P as has been guessed to be inched m a sarcastic quip^ 

|Mted by Thomas Nashe in Greene's '^Menaphon," 1589 ; did he 

exiarcise hie " firther's trade" ? and was t&at*-^ Aubrey, 1680, sayer 

-*^ bntch^^P Or wa» iMe Shake^er&^as a clerk above eighty 

yean eld» that showed ^e church of Stratford to one BewdalJ^ 

1688, af&nied — '* bound apprentice to a butcher," but "run froos 

his Blaster to Londcm " P It is jiow regarded as all but proven that 

Mr. Joki Shakespere was 7104^ a butch^ to business, but rather itf 

■ome sort a glover, wooktapler, sheemnaster, and agriculturist-*iMr 

Xnight has it, " a small rurid oapttaGst," — and it is rery ptohable 

tiuit WiJ^am, Me eldest son, should take a share in the conduct of 

lis aiSfakre, especia^^ as he seems to have been somewhat of as 

ttitiunetician and penman. In this capacity he might even kill a 

edf, yea, " doe it in a high stile and make a speech " and that the 

love of the marvellous and the indistinctness of tradition — if Shake- 

ipere spent his youth out of the harough of Stratford, all the more 
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likely to be wrong*'— had so transformed the story. During his 
leisure, how did he disport himself P Did he, 

" Uoder the shade of melADchoIj boaghs, 
Loee mnd neglect the creeping honn of Hme." 

Did he, with wbe studionsness, " chewing the food of sweet and 
bitter fancies,*' " observe all qualities with a learned spirit," and 
note for after nse the phenomena of Nature and the acts of men ; or 
did he, ** like a wilful youth, pursue a life unjKrofitably gaj," spend- 
ing his " time in the fencing schools and dancing sdiools, in stealing 
d^ and conies, in hunting the hare and wooing girU"? Or can 
we fancy him — as Aubrey tells, on the authority of a Mr. Beeston— 
as one who " had been in his younger years a schoolmaster in the 
country," and whose 

^ Stndj hftd made him Terj lean, 
And pale, and leaden-ej^" ? 

We cannot well decide. The tradition regarding the deer-stealing 
somewhere and at some time-^even though it could be proven that 
Charlecote was not *' an enclosed ground royally licensed," and that 
Sir Thomas Lucy was not likely to accost any one with a Sirrah, 
"you have beaten my men, killed my deer, and broke open my lodge," 
— cannot be pooh-poohed out of tne way. It seems to be a myth, 
with a basis of truth. Neither the ingenuity of De Quincey, nor 
tiie palpable wishmg-cap reascming of fnisht, can quite rub off the 
oriffmal likelihood of the tradition, nor omerwise account for the 
co-Hnking of Lucy and Shallow in the thoughts of men to "be 
laughed at " for all time. The baUad, we believe, is a forgery of a 
later date than the age of Shakespere, and we cannot tmnk that 
this could be the reason for his early and abrupt departure from his 
native town. Mutual offence may have been given and gotten 
without going quite so far as that, and the nlayer-proprietor may in 
after years have had a cold shoulder from Sir Thomas, which would 
not lessen his sense of wrong, or incline him to forget and forgiye. 
That he was a schoolmaster, we would fain believe ; but that has 
little support except from the tradition that he taught some <^ the 
actors elocution and the arts of stage-management ; that he was 
studiously observant, requires no proof; and that he occupied him- 
self in wooing, and Ihat right early too, becomes both manifest and 
prominent on documentary evidences. An old intimacy subsisted 
between the Shakesperes and the Hathaways, and these ties were 
drawn more closely together by William on the one part, and Anne 
on the other, at wakes and fairs and fireside pleasantries, until 
*' love's feeling " began to grow in both. With tnis eventful crisis, 
the youth of William Shakespere closes and the responsibilities of 
mianhood are undertaken, and a new chapter may £iuy be devoted 
to the latter time and its concernments. S. N. 
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WAS THE HOUSE OP LOBDS JUSTIFIED IN PBEVENTING THE 

BEPEAL OF THE PAPER DUTY ? 



AFFIBMATIYE. 

The chief powers rested in the Honse 
-of Commons are those of imposing 
taxes and voting money for the pablic 
serrice. Bills for these purposes can 
only originate in that house, and the 
Lords may not make any alterations in 
tiiem, bnt they hare the nndonbted 
right of v^o by that ancient and funda- 
mental danse in onr constitution which 
ordains that nothing shall become law 
unless it first has the sanction of the 
tiiree estates of the realm. And the 
popular twaddle recently got up about 
the aggression of the Lords (?) is so 
nnch ignorant nonsense, for why send 
a Bill up at all, if the Lords biad not 
the power to reject it? — ^Bhos. 

The unseemly wrangle now agitating 
the country is merely a party dodge. 
The Cabinet receives a rery justifiable 
snub, and immediately the outsiders set 
up a clamour that we are no longer 
taxed by our representatives in the 
Commons, but by those hereditary 
noodles, the Lords. This is simply ah- 
surd. How stands the case? A tax 
exists on paper. An inglorious but 
too clerer bndgetmonger says, '*ril 
have it off." The Lords say, " Don't be 
in a hunj, well see if we can spare 
it;" and the result is, they reject the 
Bill for its repeal. They don't thereby 
impose a fresh tax upon the people, 
bnt only withhold their consent from a 
Bill wluch seeks to release the people 
from a light and equitable tax, which 
has hitherto been paid without a mur- 
mur.— A 

Mr. Editor, — I appeal to you to de- 
laid the Lords on this question, because 
of the analogous position which they 
bold to your own as editor of this 
Magazine. An article is sent to you; 
yoa think it will not answer,, and rejeet 



it. A bill is sent to the Lords, and 
for the same reason they do like- 
wise. Would any right-minded man 
attempt to get up a scandalous agi- 
tation amongst the contributors against 
the editor? I am happy to say, 
they all know better. And I maintain 
that the only point of difference in my 
analogy consists in the fact, that you 
have the power to alter or amend an 
article, which the Lords hare not. I 
trust, therefore, you will not place a 
** thorn in your editorial cushion " by 
subscribing to any such rsTolutionary 
nonsense under the guise of popular 
reform. — U. V. 

Much after-dinner claptrap has latoly 
been volunteered by used up anti^rije 
corps ranters, who, forsooth, imagine 
they will intimidate the tyrannical 
Lords, and themselTos repeal the paper 
duty. A very .Br^il^ idea, truly. Let 
all such remember — ^before they quote 
the men who delivered our country from 
the second Stuart — that a tyrannical 
House of Commons is not iQtogether 
unheard of in history, and that any 
attempt to knock up the Honse of Lords 
must fail, so long as they act in a con- 
stitutional manner. Such men dis- 
honour the constitution they affect to 
defend, and would make it out that the 
House of Lords is a gigantic bugbear, 
having certeinly ** a local habitotion and 
a name," but as to power, powerless.— 
TowTir. 

In the opinion of superficial observers, 
the House of Lords has lately, by ito 
repeal of the paper duty, placed itself 
in rather an anomalous position; but, 
if we consider the case more attentively, 
we shall find that it has acted not only 
constitutionally, bnt (perhaps nnwit- 
^£^7) ^^h greftt foresight. It has 
acted constitutionally, in so far as it is 
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eooTened for the Terj purpose of ap- 
proyiog or passmg its veto upon anj 
bill wUch msj have received the sodc- 
tion of the Commons; and if it genB- 
rally allows bills approved bj the Com- 
mons to pass, it is not thereby debarred 
firom exercising its prerogative. 

We are told by the agitators fbr the 
repeal that this is a tax npon know- 
ledge, and, therefore, ought at enoe to 
be abolished; and we are treated to a 
laife amount of statistical informatioa, 
whioh goes piinoipally to prove that 
Geivemment derives a considerable por- 
tion of the- public revenue through this 
tax. Now, even if this tax were so 
grievatuffto be borne, is this the time to 
dimini^ the revenue, when our ex- 
penditure is very greet, and is daily 
increasing? But do we in reality feel 
this tax to be a burden? The pubfic, 
at least, we think, mi^ answer that it 
is not, and would much rather eou- 
tinue to buy its books at the present low 
prices, than submit to the infliction of 
an increased inoonie*tax.*7ToujonB8 
PmcT. 

Any bill to beoeme law must receive 
the sanction of the three estates of the 
realm, ** l^e Commons, the Lords, and 
the Crown," and each of these have the 
power to refuse their assent to any bill 
whatsoever; it being one ^ the- laws of 
our oonstitutioii that there is no power 
in tills oountiy without check or control* 
Although the Lords hav« not the right 
to originate or amend money bills, yet 
they have the power to reject tiliem. 
It was in aeeordanee with this law that 
they refosed to repeal the paper duty; 
and if in their opinion the present was 
so. unsuitable time for taking off that 
duty, they were perfeoUy justified in 
not giving such a bill their sanctaen.-^ 

The House oi Lords ha^ the power 
to reject money bills, though powerless 
to originate or even amend them. If 
not, why send them up to receive their 
lordships' assent? Do they not form 
part of the constitution? and is not 
theh: sanction necessary before any bill 
oan become law? Theref(«e^ with- 



holding it is not a breach of oonstita- 
tional usage; and in the face of a laige 
deficit in the revenue this year, thej 
very properly refused their assent to 
repeal the paper duty. Fcoming as 
they do the Uppor House of Lc^sU- 
tion, and acting as a check on the 
(Jbmmons, they only exercised a right 
which they possessed, by the coarse 
th^ took en thia queatioB. — Tbue 
Bute. 

Little, very little is required by the 
nsere partisan debater to enaUe l^ to 
vindiei^ his own partyi, aad vilify <U 
who oppose it; one plaudible aKganent, 
a single fact, which, when isolated pre- 
sents an impomng' appearanee, is eoffi- 
dent £or the construotion of a difoioe 
eked out by means of flashy distcic, 
and frothy dedamatioQ* Tbos vwf 
demagogue, greater small, whether ftd- 
dressing the honouraUe memb«3 d St. 
Stephen's^ or hanm^^iiag some iUutQ- 
ous coterie of St Giles', points with n 
mr of triumph to tiie fact that it is the 
undoubted and sole right of the Com- 
mons to grant ail supplies and regidite 
the purposes to which they must be 
applied; and then, shutting hisejeste 
the fact, equally undoubt^ and ^ 
known, that the Peers possess the power 
of assenting to or rejecting every bQi 
submitted to them, denounces theoi,^r 
simply exercising this right, as ^9a&b 
innovators, underminersof theoonstita* 
tion, aad invaders of the people's liberty. 
Yet, we make bold to say, that if «o 
aggressive spirit has been exhibited by 
either House, it has been by the lover 
one. Fusty, musty records, exteiuUog 
for centuries back, have been over 
hauled and serutinized, that some pn* 
cedent might be discovered which shooU 
establish its supremacy in fiaandai 
matters, and declare its power to dictate 
to the Lords; but nowhere could sich 
precedent be found ; everywhere did the 
same rebuke meet those who wished to 
overstep their bouncis, ^ thus Air aad ix' 
further." On the princ^leg we_ haw 
mentimed, the defence (^ each hooM 
respectively rests. They ^PI***^ J? 
dash, and may cause some to rasp^ 
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jadgment on the qnestion, btit a little 
reflection will dispel any doubts that 
exist regarding the propriety of the 
Lords possessing sach a privilege. 

Though the history of the House of 
Commons does not illustrate the truth 
of the adage, that knowledge is power, 
it certainly affords a 8tr(Mig proof of the 
potency of wealth. The necessities of 
the first Edward gave to it its present 
form, and the requirements of succeed • 
ing monarchs confirmed and extended 
its rights. Its influence being thus 
entirely attributable to the power it 
possessed over supplies, it was only in 
keeping with what may be termed con- 
stitutional practice that it should have 
afterwards secured to itself the right of 
ariffmating all money bills; by this 
means it could not be coerced into con- 
ceding grants, if it respected and ad- 
hered to its privileges; and though the 
King and Lords united in passing a money 
bill, when it came to the Commons it 
was rejected, on the simple ground that 
it did not begin with themselves. Their 
power was thuii effectually secured, 
without giving to them an undue in- 
fluence in the State ; an'd their privilege, 
Bo far from being anomalous or singular, 
as some people think, corresponds to 
the power belonging to the Upper 
House, that bills affedting the rights of 
the peerage must originate in the Lords, 
and cannot be altered by the Commons. 
Again, every one who * regards the 
constitution of this country must be 
struck by the system of checks per- 
vading it; maintaining a perfect equi- 
librium throughout the varied and 
complex/ machinery ; rendering every 
single part dependent upon some other; 
and restraining all from the abusive 
exercise of the powers entrusted to 
them. Grant, however, to the Com- 
mons the right of levying taxes by 
thrir own vote exclusively, or compel 
the Lords to give an unvarying assent 
to all money bills submitted to them, 
and yon destroy this harmonious order, 
TCDdering the Lower House not one of 
tiiree equal estates, but the dictatorate 
rf the country. The first object of a 
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ministry would be to conciliate them, 
knowing that, possessed of their favour, 
the second estate of the realm might be 
ignored. The executive then could 
levy war, and the Commons raise the 
needful supplies, despite the utmost 
effort of the Lords to the contrary. As 
it is, the constitutional aspect of this 
question we have treated as far as space 
permits, but it must be remembered 
that the desirability of the repeal of 
the paper duty is acknowledged on all 
sides, though its opportuneness is at 
present open to doubt. — Olivier. 

The mere question of the repeal of 
the paper duty becomes one of minor 
importance when compared with the 
vital principle involved in its rejection 
by the House of Lords, namely, the 
power of that house to reject money 
bills. Their constitutional power to 
reject such bills was so conclusively 
established by the venerable Lord 
Lyndhurst, in his memorable speech 
during the important debate on the 
second reading of the bill, by the long 
list of precedents be brought forward, 
extending over a period of 200 years, 
and embracing all kinds of money bills, 
some for the repeal of excise duties, 
and others for imposing fresh taxes, 
that it would be presumptuous on my 
part to attempt to add anything to his 
conclusive arguments; suffice it to say, 
that shortly after the bill was rejected 
by the House of Lords, a committee 
was appointed to examine the journals 
of the HoQse of Lords for precedents 
where money bills had been rejected 
by that house. That committee has 
completed its labours, and drawn up 
and presented its report, which con- 
firms the opinion of the noble Lord just 
mentioned, and acknowledges the power 
of the House of Lords to, reject money 
bills. That the House of Lords has 
not the power to originate or alter 
a money bill is distinctly stated in a 
resolution passed in the House of Com- 
mons in 1678; but at the same time it 
also acknowledges that they have the 
power to reject a money bill, as will be 
seen from the latter part of the last 
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ebraae. — ^^Tbct n tings and qneeos 
most reoefre all or leave all such aide, 
gifts, or grants, so most the House of 
Lords reject all or pass all." The mere 
hct of sending the bill np to the Hoose 
of Lords to obtain their sanotion, tndi- 
rectlj confirms their power to reject it 
If thej are compelled to pass all kinds 
of monej bills in obedience to the com- 
mand of the Commons, thej no longer 
remain an independent and responsible 
branch of the constitution, but mere 
dependents on the Lower Hoose to 
sanction and approre its polic/, and 
carrj oot its whims and fancieo, which 
wonid for erer destroy that independent 
action and wholesome check which both 
hooses, according to the consticntioo, 
are empowered to exercise ever the 
transactions of each other. Bat onr 
opponents tell as that the exercise of 
this power hj the House of Lords would 
be indirectly imposing a tax on the 
people, independent of the consent of 
the House of Commons: such an in- 
ference is unwarrantable and erroneous, 
as the tax in question was originalij 
imposed by the Lower House, and the 
only question inrolred in its rejection 
of the bill for iti repeal by the House 
of Lords is the time when it will be 
expedient and poUtk to abolish it. If, 
as our opponents affirm, the rejection of 
this bill by the House of Lords is Tir* 
tually taxing the people, then by Uie 
same parity of reasoning the passing of 
it would have been to remit taxation. 
The fallacy of such reasoning must be 
apparent to all. Hariug proved that 
the House of Lords has the oonstitu- 
taonal right to reject this bill, the ques- 
tion naturally arises,-^~did they, in the 
exercise of that power, act prudently and 
judiciously? After calm d^beration 
of the whole of the circumstances, we 
must confess we think they did. It 
will be remembered that the bill was 
not opposed because the repeal was not 
desirable — that was readily acknow- 
ledged, — but because it was premature. 
Mr. Gladstone, in repealing it, would 
have us bdieve he was acting on the 
great principleB of the financial policy of 



Sir Bobert Peel (noihinf eoirtd be ngors 
erroneous). When Sir B. Peel reduced 
taxation, it was upon articles the lower- 
ing of the price of which tended gready 
to increase their eeosumption, so that 
the burden of taxation ni^t pnts 
Itses heavily on the totfing aaaaees of 
this country, without impeverishtagthe 
exchequer ; and when he repealed 
taxation, it was when he ba4 a ■orpins 
todispoee of and not a dtfidl to meet. 
The ineome-tax was this year to be 
reduced) if not abolished; s^ the war 
duties on tea and sugar were to be 
taken off; but the sacred psomiseegiveD 
by the Chancellor of the Excfaeqjaer 
have been brokcii, to esable kim to 
repeal the tax on paper, wkteh, we are 
lokl, ie burdenseme and oppiesshe; 
and so, no doubt, are all taxes, ac- 
cording to those who have to poff iktm. 
-—Pair AHD InK. 



KSOATnnn 
I maintain that the House of Lofds 
has overetepped proper borads in the 
oourse it has pursued. The resolotieos 
passed by the House of Coamooa so 
Fnday evening, 6th July, can, I tfaiak, 
be regarded as nothing more than patch- 
ing up the dispute fbr the sake of peace. 
I dissent from the views of Mr. Bright 
upon most parliamentary matters; still, 
we can occatdonaUy catch a thiought 
worth noticing freiin tiie satyings of 
those with whom we usuaNy diaagree;^ 
On the present topic I have done so^ bj* 
adopting a sentiment expressed by Mr. 
Bright, in his speech in tbe House ef 
Commons, on the evening referred to- 
*^ Above all (be obeerves), I implore tbet 
House never to abate one jot or tittie eft 
thehr just privileges, whether assaUed- 
by the House of LerdS) or any other 
power; ever bearing in mind that the 
maintenance of those privileges is the 
best and only safeguard for the liberties 
of the nation." England*! glory, aad 
England's happiness, consists in the 
£ftct that we have a House of Loeds and 
a House of Commons. It would be the 
downfiill of our glory if the House 
Lords ceased to exist* Both have right*! 
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juid jrivQegBM which mut be wstched 
ftDd maintained; and one house rnoet 
not intrnde apon the other. — Tkbjbor. 
The detiizabilityof i^pealtng the paper 
diitj even the Lords tdieniseWes will 
admit. They allege, however, that die 
liresent stale «f the exchequer will not 
permit it: hot how can that he? The 
Chancellor of ^m Esehequer, in order 
to JBcet the deficiraey caused by its 
r»pea], levied an 'extra income-taz. 
Their onlj gnmod, therefine, is their 
Y&j qoei^nable right to oHittnae a 
tax in defiance of ^e representatrves of 
the people, and so take apon themselves 
the respooBibiht J of taxing the nation. 

it a, we ithink, the duty of ear legis- 
iatiDs to do all in their power to 'pro* 
note the welfare of the nation, sociallj 
and morally, by removing all ohiitaoles 
to free trade. It is their dnty, also, to 
encoorage the pirogress of a healthy 
literature, imfieitered and nnhoond, 
idiich wiU do more to promote the 
moral welfare of the people than years 
of legislatioQ. This di^, we t^mk, 
^ House of Lords iias disregarded, in 
preventhag the repealiof ^tbe paper duty ; 
and onr reasons are manifold. Inthe&vt 
]daee, leaving Hteratnre for the mcment 
oat of the qnestion, the tax hinders 
trade, wad ^prevents the growth of a 
mamifactare which wotdd give remnne- 
i«ttv»empioyBB«it to thousands. Everj^ 
thmg ef a fibrous nature, we are told, 
might and would be used in the mann- 
faetnn of paper, if it were siot iot the 
obstructions plaoed upon it l^ law ; and 
itappeara, from a statement made by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequw, that there 
are sixty^nine trades into which paper 
enters largely as an article of manufao- 
tois. To eneourage this manufacture, 
the duty should have been repealed. 
But again, M appears that the tax ope- 
ates in an oppressive manner upon the 
publications read by the nuddie and 
lower olaases particularly. '* The paper 
duty,'' says the Chancellor, " is not 
<Bily4>ad in its elfe«t8,-bnt it is untena- 
^^ It is bad in its effects, by pre- 
•vting Isade^ and sncambcBing <tfaB 



eirealatieniif ear laSkhs, traet8,7)eriodi- 
eals, newspapers, &c Its repeal would 
be a great atimulus to the spread of 
gospel truth, and to the dissemination 
of cheap, whdoaome literature among 
the workings classes. For the same 
reason, it is imtenabk. It has been 
urged, that the repeal of the taxes on 
knowledge would entail a loss to the 
vevenue of £1,000,000 per annum ; but, 
granliag this, ane there are no other 
commodities that might be taxed, to 
make up the defiftieo<^ ?— J. S. 

The House of Lonis can no more be 
justified in refusing to repeal the paper 
duty, than can Louis Napoleon be 
justified in occupying Borne with 
French troops, against the general 
wish of its inhabitants. The s«oond 
estate of the tioantxy has degenerated 
into a mei« sham; thedayof itsgreat- 
neas \s fsat. Of far greater moment to 
them is the triumph of party, or the 
perpetuation of the obsolete righto of 
their order, than cheap paper and the 
Ucsshigs of extended oommerce. It ia 
only by obstructive acts that the 
country is favoured with their legis- 
ktion at all In general, the spirit of 
thehr deliberation partakes jnore of the 
middle ages, when peers were every- 
thing, and the people their slavesand ser- 
vants, than of the enlightenment of the 
nineteenth century. The extorting of 
Magna Charta from King John by the 
ancestors of our |>re8ent Houbeof Lords 
has been extolled as a measure con- 
ferring and recognizing the rights and 
liberties of the people; but it was **a' 
for their ain haun they fought," irtiile 
the mass of the people were as little 
eared for as the cattle they herded. If 
any aot of thebs can be justified, it 
must be on the ground of self-interest; 
their last crowning .one, in rektion to 
the paper duty, must stand in the 
same cat^ory.— M. W. 

Justified in taxing the means of edu- 
cation, restricting the difiuaon of know- 
ledge and intelligence, and continuing 
a restrictive and depressing impost, 
which weighs heavily upon many 
hranehfls id tnade >and jmanufactaift? 
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Certunlj not. And nnder whatever 
light the coudaot of the Lords is 
Tiewed, it is evident that they were 
actoated ~ bj the most injadicioos, 
narrow- minded, and nnjostifiable mo- 
tives; for instead of assenting to one 
of the meet liberal, enlightenedi and 
progressive measnres of the session, 
thej checked and obstmcted its coarse 
in snch a manner as proved they were 
influenced more with a spirit of peevish- 
ness than a desire for the true interests 
of the country. But, with ostensible re- 
gard for the financial necessities of the 
Government (of which they have no 
official knowledge, as they are never 
consulted, and, therefore, are not respon- 
sible for providing), they resolved to 
continue the obnoxious tax, without the 
consent of the House of Commons or 
the Grown, — nay, in direct opposition to 
the intention and vote of the Commons, 
who alone have absolute power to de- 
termine the mode and amount of the 
taxation which shall be imposed upon 
the people. It will be generally ad- 
mitted, we believe, that the House of 
Lords has a constitutional power of 
rejecting money bills; but has the 
Commons ever soecumbed to that 
power, and allowed a great tax to be 
levied without the sanction of their 
authority? Never, in any instance. 
The House of Commons has always 
resumed the consideration of bills thus 
rejected by the Lords, pronounced anew 
its own independent decisicm, and either 
sent back, for the assent of the Lords, 
the rejected bill in its original or in 
some modified form; for it is plain that 
if the Lords cannot begin a tax, if they 
cannot increase or abate one, yet if they 
may prolong a tax, by refusing their 
assent to its repeal, when the Commons 
have voted that repeal, and provided a 
substitute, then the " fundamental and 
inherent right" of the Commons to an 
absolute control over taxation and sup- 
ply is destroyed, and an innovation 
and encroachment without precedeot 
initiated, which it ifl; the duty of the 
House of Commons to repel by an 
immediate and erergetio assertion and 



vindioatioo of its rights and privileges. 
— w. M. 

Deriving my arguments from the 
report of the debate in the House of 
Commons upon this important sabject, 
I have no hesitation in asserting that 
the House of Lords was not justified ia 
preventing the repeal of the paper dni^. 
The House of Commons alone possesses 
the right to impose and repctfd taxes 
upon the people, and has on previous 
occasions successfully resisted the at- 
tempted inoovations of the Upper Home 
upon its rights in amending money bills 
passed through it. It is nearly five 
centuries since the Lords last attempted 
to usurp the constitutional privileges of 
the Commons in a manner somewhat 
resembling the present attempt; and if 
the talented and noble Chancellor of 
the Exchequer pursues the course he 
has declared he will take, then the 
present unjustifiable and obnoxious in- 
terposition of the Lords will be ts 
triumphantly defeated. To ccmdude, 
if the Lords toere justified in preventiBg 
the Commons from repealing or im- 
posing taxes, it would be a complete 
overthrow of the constituti<m oi the 
country. — J. C. 

The repeal of the paper dutj could 
not but be beneficial to the maj'irity of 
the British public. The only means <^ 
knowledge a working man can command 
are those of self-education. Self-educa- 
tion can only be gained by books, coupled 
with observation. The cheaper books 
are, the wider will be its spread ; and 
cheap books can only be had by taking 
away the duty from the manu&ctnre 
of paper. The tax is a tax upod educa- 
tion, and as such its repeal ought not to 
be hindered; for this reason alone, the 
Lords are not justified in the course 
they have taken. In the report of the 
committee of the House of CommMis 
appointed to investigate the legality of 
the Lords' proceedings, we find that, 
although they searched for precedents 
as far back as the year I62S, there has 
not been a single instance of the C(Kn- 
mons introducing a bill, either for tbe 
taxation of the nation or for the repeal 
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of aoj tax, which the Lords have op- 
posed, bat it has eventually passed 
in spite of opposition. In 1640, the 
Lords requested the Commons to confer 
with them as to frranting supplies to the 
king ; bat the Commons felt insolted 
at such a suggestion ; they thought 
it a breach of their privileges, and in- 
dignantlj refu^ to confer ; and in 
1699, the Lords amended a bill as to 
the duty on tea, coffee, &o., but the 
Commons revised to agree to their 
amendment, saying, ''That they had 
always taken it as their undoubted right 
that in all aids given to the king by 
the Commons, the Lords ought not in 
any way to interfere in altering the 
Bame^** The Commons carried the day. 

The Lords sometimes suggested 
amendments in the seventeenth c^- 
tury, to which the Commons consented, 
but not to any alteration of a substan- 
tial <$haracter. The rule generally has 
been, that when the Lords amend, the 
Comnions either postpone the consider- 
ation of the bill, or disagree, and by so 
Aomg invite the reccmsideration of the 
Lords ; or they lay aside the bill without 
further notice, and bring in a fresh 
bill. The same principles apply equally 
to the repeal as to the imposition of a 
tax. The Commons allow no alteration, 
except as to errors resulting from over- 
sight. — F. S. M. 

The recent decision of the House of 
'Lords on the paper duty was neither 
justified by constitutional usage, nor 
by a wistf, on their part, to save the 
eouotry from a deficiency of the revenue. 
It was a virtual defiance of the repre- 
sentatives of the nation — an rmdue 
interfetence with the privileges of the 
House of Commons. The Lords formed 
their decision on the possible deficiency 
of the revenue, and claim for themselves, 
by their adverse vote, the merit of having 
saved the country from pecuniary diffi- 
ealties. It has been truly said, that 
they are a ** House of Incurables;'' 
every measure, having for its aim the 
extoiaion of the liberty of the subject, 
bj throwing down the barriers to 
progress, has received from them the 
nnst detwmined opposition. The jus- 



tification of an act most, to a great 
extent, depend on the necessity for it. 
In the debate in the House of Lords ea 
the paper duty, it never was clearly 
shown whether the necessities of the 
revenue warranted them in retaining 
the! tax; while it has been demou- 
strated, and even admitted by its oppo- 
nents, that the tax was a disgrace, and 
ought no longer to limit, by its action, 
the extension of knowledge among the 
people. The Commons, in their luke- 
warmness, have been mainly instru- 
mental in giving the Lords encourage- 
ment to take the course they have done. 
If the House of Commons had done 
their duty, — had they shown one spark 
of spirit, — ^the Lords would never have 
attempted the unjustifiable deed. So 
long as the Lords can get a chance, 
they will not lose their opportunity 
of throwing every impediment in the 
way of justifiable reform, and retarding 
by every means in their power all mea- 
sures tending to raise the condition 
or to improve the intellect of the great 
mass of the people. No measure em- 
bodying those principles but has on each 
occasion been forced from them by a 
stormy and almost general agitation. 
The three great measures of this cen- 
tury, — Catholic Emancipation, the Re- 
form Bill, and the Repeal of the Com 
Laws, were wrung frpm them only when 
the country was standing on the verge 
of a revolution. They have succeeded 
in the present case in defeating the best 
measure of the session; and though the 
effect of the defeat may be slightly 
apparent, still it is another proof of the 
obstructive character and unjustifiable 
hindrance of the Houite of Lords in all 
that tends to our progress, both in a 
commercial and a political point of 
view. The breaking down of these 
privileges, which to a great extent have 
been usurped by them since the days of 
barbarism, may not be far distant; the 
day may soon arrive when the anomaly 
of a House of Lords, retarding the 
growth and stifling the life-current of 
a nation, from a too rigid adherence to 
the forms and usages of the past, will 
be numbered with Uie things that were. 
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if tfaej whh to preserve their prMent 
privilegee intaot, let them legielete in a 
large spirit, eommeDSOrate with the re- 
qoirenents of the age, and their name 
'Will shine to latest posterity, hoooored 
and rwpeeted, and the <*last ef the 
aanme" will not he esliwst till the 
*" ciack of doom.*'— D. R. B. 

The qneation of iprivilege that has 
arisen b^ween the two hnnehes ef the 
•legislatire body of GreaCt Britain woold 
^yt produced other consequenees, had 
-the reins of froreninent been in other 
Viands than PalmerstonV The exa- 
orinatioo of the joomals of the 'Hoose 
of Lords dearlj testifies that their act 
mtm cocmtsnaneed by preeedent, so Csr 
4iaok as the reinmpetUve mamimut um 
has neehed. Althoogh in the oonsti^ 
tmtional rig^tof Parliament the lords 
possess no powsr to originate raeaaores 
■ealcnlated to hnpoee taxes on the peo- 
ple, yetthftr veto is clearly -recognized 
-en coDsthntional gronnds. The jea- 
iloQsy with which the Commons have 
-inrsriably (watched oter the jarisdiction 
-ifi the Upper Honse has been great on 
^alloocasiebs, as manifested bytheOon- 
'iiiitt€«'s report tberson. The Com^ 
mens have their seats horn the -people, 
and they have, in our esthnation, the 
-right to impose, alter, amend, or repeal 
lench acts and statutes as may appear 
oflfen^ve to the people, their oonsti- 
tnents, who are the'repleni»her8 of the 
royal trtasnry, and the authors of £ng> 
land's greatness. But to set aside en- 
tirely the baronial jurisdiction would be 
too flagrant an invasion upon the sacred 
rights of freedom. The dtfferoit ex- 
pression given to sentiment in both 
housee seems tP perplex us to such a 
degree, that we must confess ourselves 
in a dikmmaf nevertheless, we will take 
the course pointed out by our own 
judgment. Although we award to tiie 
• Lords the right of veto in bills of this 
description, yet under such circum- 
stances as attended the one recratly 
rejected, they were not jsutified in 
ijie course they adopted. It must be 
' borne in mind that the bill in question 
was a portion of the scheme which pro- 
Tides 4be supply Jbr 4be yearj and a 



subetitatie had heea passed by Uie Lordii 
eoBsequently the sacrifice of a nrilKm 
and a kaffqf revenue would not have 
been a dead loss to the Crown. The 
additional penny in the ineome-taabed 
been previoosly diseUssed and passed, 
and the sobsequent oppositieo Jnd de- 
feat 'of the paper duty repeal bill gave 
the reproach -of iacdnai^enej to the 
Leeds* deoisioD. Tiie ^ oe sj t iwy potatr 
of the Lower Honse is of great conae> 
quence to the public, and is founded fis 
comtikitiimal an^poUHoai bases. Bat 
to enter into minute detail would ex- 
tend the Umita of enr artide beyond the 
allowed bennds; ^onsecpiently we Bust 
direct the attention ef our i m qmtkim 
readers to the parliamentary reports, 
particularly to the oration delivend by 
t^ Premier on the fiith of July. 

In givmg a summary of oar synopsis 
we will emphatically pa-ononneeagunst 
the decision of the House of Lords in 
arresting the prograss of the paper 
-duty repeal bill, and say that such ^ 
position to the measure wat notjmti/h 
ableimpoUtieulgremndti^S. F. T. 

Never was a mors praotkal and un- 
pertant question atJaed of aLtelf-gaverw 
img nation than the preeent one. It is 
impossible to perceive that impovtaace 
and significance, anless the oonstita- 
4ien ef the House of Lords is borse is 
mind. The chief charaoterhitic 4>f that 
body appears to me to be trrt^fonm- 
hUiy. Were they the tkeUd of the 
people, what ^earthly objeotion ooald 
there be to their deoisi(Mi being taken 
upon money biUa, as it would be but 
the voioe of the pec^ speaking thioagh 
its representativee (if elected by a free 
people)? But the contrary being the 
oase, their interference can only be in- 
terpreted to be the Tilest of all das* 
potism, which, if persisted in, must pro* 
duoe the rapid destiuction of the Hoose 
of Lords. Legally,theyhada right to say 
fie, but constitutionally, -or customarily, 
they possessed not the right, paradex- 
ical as it appears. Such unfertuaate 
anomalies too often come under the no- 
>ticeof a student of the English oonstitft- 
tion. The Queen herself can> create peers 
liom fihinmey^ sweeps; hut weokl wk 
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the Lords themselves ioform her erring 
If ^jesty that socfa coDdoct was umuucU- 
and uncotuiiitttionalf Again, Her Ma< 
jesty has the foil power of refusing her 
assent to all bills sent from either house 
ei kgislatiea; but sooh conduct woald 
be regarded by her loyal subjects as an 
iBBenratkitn and a breaeh of the constitn- 
tion. Should the Lordn not rsvise their 
dedsioii, they wiH be the tax impoaers 
to the extent of a onUio& and a quarter 
tins year. The House of Commons 
have repealed the paper dnty^ and, 
praoticaify, the non-electiye Leida have 
re-imposed it. What sohoolboy is 
there in England that has not been 
taught, even by the raest coaservative 
of sehoolmasters, tiiat the power of 
imposing taxes was the excltuim right 
ef the Commons? and a referenee te tiie 
books of our sobool days will prove 
that till I8G0 such wa» the universal 
e|Naion. But apart from the coostitu^ 
twnal view, there were abufodant reasons 
why the paper duty repeal biU sbeald 
■ot be rejeeted. Its universal oppves- 
Mon, its difficulty of eotieetion,,its linan^ 
eial nnsoundatss, its oendemiialion by 
the House of Commons (expressed in 
Ifilner Gibson's resolution), its injnri* 
eoB cfibcts upon beoefieial knowledge^ 
were soffioieut reasons why such a 
bcnefidal measure should become ihe 
law of tho' land. When yoi> remember, 
that fran ohUdhood te old age, man 
is constantly using the atrtiele, you 
tee the desirability of it being' free. 
When we think that every boy, whose 
aegUoted education has- been oaused 
by its expense, can throw a share 
of respensibiHty upon the shoulders 
ef the Crovemment, fbr taxing his 
in&truetion and copy books: when we 
find that a self-governing people have 
Mared their unwillingness to have 
s ffoff pot upon their mtelKgenGe and 
nowledge:^«pODtaneous and universal 
ouut be the verdict, thait the House ef 
lords was not justified in preventing 
the repeal of the paper datMS.^-R. B. & 
The committee appointed by tho 
He«ee ol Commons to search inta pre- 
cedents have proved beyond doubt that» 



the Hbuae of Lords had no previous 
precedent to justify their vote agaibst 
the r^eal of the paper duty; and that 
£i>r the last five hundred years it has 
been the right of the Commona tot con- 
trol everything relating to the finances, 
of this country, it being' one of the 
fundamental principles on which the 
constitution of England is founded^ that 
all Ei^Hshmeife do (through their re- 
presentatives) tax themeelves, holding 
them responsible fo^all acts committed 
in the Commons House of ParUameat; 
for ropresentaiioB and taxation belong to 
the peopkj, and are inseparable. Lord 
Chatham says, *^ The taxesarea volun- 
tuy g^ and grant- ofi the Commons 
idone^ In legislatiott the three estates 
of the realm aro alike c(mcemed; but. 
^e coQcurronce of the I^eers and the 
Crown tot a tax is only neoessary to 
dotbe it with the form of a law.** 
Therefore, the House of Lordsi being an 
irrespoiwible body^ hav« no right, not so 
much as to meddle with matters of sup- 
ply, whioh properly belong to the Com-, 
mons, and which Mr. Pym declared in 
1-640 had been *^ not shaken by one pre- 
otdeot fior 300 years,** and this privi- 
lege has ever beeu firmly held by tha 
representativea of the people agaiubt 
any encroachment ou tlus power by th» 
Lords. In times past they have been 
worthy of the confidence reposed in 
them, and have made many noble and 
magnanimous efforts to maintain thia 
principle inviolate* By their vote the 
Lords eemmitted a breach of the eon-. 
Btitutional usage of England, and ^'• 
oroacbed on the propei fuaetiona of the 
ComBMns. Shall' we, then, allow them 
in 1860 to maJie a precedent which, at, 
some future time, will most assuredly be 
tamed to the detriment of this great: 
country, and the true intecests ^ its 
inbalHtants? If so, we prove ourselTwa 
unworthy children of great and nobla 
ancestors, who would hMresaorificed all 
things rather than give up this privi<•^ 
fisge^ whioh is the vital element of our 
constitution, and, by the kw of our 
land, the JQSt and inherent right of the 
people.— S. T. W. 
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Jules Genrdj the famoat Hod hnn- 
ter, whoM fttory acquired snch a saccess 
lately, bM been put at the head of an 
atOkcifioed National Rifle Association in 
France. 

the ** Encjdop^ie dn XIX. Si^le,** 
a record of contemporaneons events, has 
reached its 55th toI. . 

M. Hom*s *' Annnaire International 
dn Credit Public " eontaining the sta- 
tistics of the wofld in 1859, has just 
been issued^ 

Mr. T. D. Hard J, of the Record 0£Sce, 
is preparing a pamphlet on the Collier- 
Shakespere question. 

The Day IB the title of a newlj pro- 
jected liberal conserrative London pennj 
paper. » 

The Shakespere Committee of Strat- 
ford -on- Avon appeal to the public for 
aid to relieve them from the liabilities 
incurred in the restoration, &c., of 
Shakespere^s house, in the belief that 
Mr. John Shakespere's bequest and an- 
nuity would be forthcoming for their 
liquidation. 

The Northumbrian poet, Robert Story, 
expired on the 7th ult., at Battersea, 
near London, aged 63. 

The Ute Professor Austin's ** Pro- 
vince of Jurisprudence" is to be edited 
by his widow. 

The Ashmolean collection of MSS. 
has been removed to the Bodleian 
Library. 

Robert Brough, dramatic author, and 
comic litUraieurf died 26th of June, 
aged 32. 

A monument to the memory of James 
Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, was in- 
augurated by Henry Glassford Bell, 
Esq.. a poet of some repute, and one 
of the sheriffs of Lanarkshire. It is 
situated upon a knoll of ground on 
the banks **of lone St. Mary's silent 
Lake," by a roadside which Words- 
worth, and Hogg, and Scott traversed 
in company. 

Routledge is to issue a new vol. of 
" Gerald Massey's Poems." 

G. H. Von Schubert, the natural 
philosopher, and tchtlUnffittj died on 
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July Iht, at LanlsorD, near Munich, 
aged 60. He hift Mtteh an auto- 
biography. . . 

Some Irish scholars are engaged io 
compiling a Dictionary of the old native 
Irish iMigiiage. 

The Messrs. Blackwood are just pub- 
lishing the Ute Sir William Hamilton's 
long-expected lectures on MetspbysicB, 
edited by Mansel and Veitch. 

Messrs. Follerton and Co., of Edin- 
burgh, propose to issue by subseriptioii, 
in a series of eight volumes, the post- 
humous works of ..the Rev. l^ph 
Wardlaw, the late wtiK known congre- 
gational minister, of OlfUKgow, to be 
•dited by his son, the Bevl 1* S. 
Wardlaw. 

** Lectures, chiefly on Subjects re- 
lating to the Use and Management of 
Literary, Scientific, and Mechanics' 
Institutes," is the interesting title of s 
work about to be published by Messn. 
Bosworth and Harrison. 

The Messrs. Longman are on tbe 
point of publishing the new and sons 
time expected contribution to the^ Gol* 
Her Controversy, ''Collier, Coleridge, 
and Shakespeare: a Review," by tlit 
author of ^ Literary Cookery,*' who, ve 
need scarcely tell the initiated, is Dr. 
Ingleby, of Birmingham. The mentioa 
of Coleridge in the title, marks the sim 
of a section of I>r. Ingleby's review. 

Mr. John Camden Hotten, of Pic- 
cadilly, appears not only as a publisher, 
but as editor, furnishing an introduc- 
tion and notes to the first English 
translation of '^ The Book of Vagabonds 
and Beggars, with a Vocabulary of 
their Language," said to have beet 
*' edited by Martin Luther, in the year 
1528." Is this latter sentence quite 
correct? The great Reformer was a 
voluminous writer, but we never heard 
before of this somewhat anomalous 
exercise of his pen. 

The scatter^ metrical eflnsions of 
the late lamented Mr. R. B. Brough, 
are, it is said, to be collected for 
publication by his friend, Mr. J^ 
Hollingshead. 
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ADAM SMITH.— SCIENTIFIC POLITICS. 

" The ' Treatise on the Law of War and Peace/ the ' Essaj on the Homan 
Understanding/ * The Spirit of Laws/ and the * Inquiry into the Causes of the 
Wealth of Nations/ are the works which have iiSiost directly influenced the general 
opinion- of Europe during the two last centuries. They are also the most con- 
spicnoos landmarks in the progress of the sciences to which they relate." — Sir 
Jama Macintoah, 

A SECOND edition of " The Theory of Moral Sentiments " was 
called for within the year. Smith spent the greater part of his 
suinmer vacation in preparing it, and in revising nis college lectures, 
which, by this publication, he was able to condense in the third and 
extend considerabljr in the fourth parts. To this revised edition of 
the "Theory," Smith annexed a "Dissertation on the Origin of 
Languages,— most probably a portion of the lectures on Ehetoric 
delivered in Edinburgh — a tneoretical or conjectural account of the 




with the known principles of the human mind, the first rude eflforts 
of man might have progressed from a less to a more synmietrical 
system of signs for the interpretation of ^ human thought, until that 
JUgWy complicated machinery of expression which is now used — or 
rather, which was in use among the ancients — acquired the perfec- 
tion, effectiveness, and polish which it now displays. It was a 
jpecimen of a style of investigation to which he was prone, which 
m logical intellect loved to pursue, and which may, if judiciously 
Mowed, often lead to valuable results ; though it may not prove 
that it was so, it may sufl&ce to explain how it mat/ have been, and 
80 may gratify the mind at the same time that it gives a standard 
of reference, when congenial matters arise in the course of research, 
which may be employed to facilitate inquiry, and so help in the 
attainment of a solution of the matter under consideration. The 
^^inirers of his work on Morals were many, though his proselytes 
are few ; and his tract on Language is for more pleasing in its 
^^^anner than trustworthv in its matter. 

In 1762, the Senate oi the University of Glasgow, in acknowledg- 
ement of his tdents, the ability of his lectures on jurisprudence, and 
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the adyantages which his name and fame had conferred on that . 
institution, unanimously conferred on him the degree of LL.D. In 
October, 1763, Hume, then Under-Secretary of Legation in Paris, 
writes to inform Smith that the Baron d'HoIbach (patron of ihe 
Encyclopaedists, and author of a ** System of Nature ") had told 1 
him, *'tnere was one under his eye that was translating your 
'Theory of Moral Sentiments,* and desired me to inform you 
of it." The translation here referred to was published, with the 
title ** Metaphysics of the Soul," at Pans in 1764 ; it was executed 
by M. A. Eidous (1710 to 1780), a friend of Diderot's.^ Baron 
Grimm, however, says, " It met with little success in Paris." 

About the close of 1769, the Eight Hon. Charles Townshend's 
resolution ripened into action. He had married Garokne, the 
daughter and heiress of John, 2nd duke of Argyll amd Greenviidii 
widow of FrAneis Earl of I^keit^ who, having prsdaoeased. hn 
father, Pranois, 2nd duke of Buoeleugh, left her with tbfr care of « 
son, Henry, and a daughter, Frances. This Henry, bom 174fi» 
became titular Duke of Bucdeugh on the demise of lu^muiidfatiMr 
in 1751. On the re-marriage of his mother, Charles Townshend 
became his guardian ; and as he was about to make ** the J^^Mid 
tour," for the completion of his studies by seeing life in dinferent 
countries, and bo becoming acquainted with the customs and^ hm- 
ffuages of other lands, Charles Townshend — desirous of proTrding 
him with the most iniproving companionship, guardianship, and 
tutorage combined — offered Adam Smith most handsome terms 
present and prospective if he would undertake the superintendence 
of the young duke, his step-son, on his travels. Smith accepted 
the charge, and early in 1764 met the young Duke of Buccleugh in 
London, and set off with him, in March, to Paris. Here they 
remained only about a fortnight, and then proceeded to take up 
their residence for eighteen months in Toulouse. From Paris he 
forwarded to the Rector of the University of Glasgow (Dr. Leech- 
jnan) a formal note of demission of his professorship.* The office 
was declared vacant, and in the college minutes an entry, of which 
the following is an extract, was made: — "The University cannot 
help expressmjf their sincere regret at the removal of Dr. Smith, 
whose distinguished probity and amiable qualities procured him ihe 
eeteem and affection of his colleagues; and wliose uncommon 
genius, great abilities, and extensive learning, did so much honomr 
to this society ; his elegant and ingenious * Theorv of Moral Senti- 
lEients ' having recommended him to the esteem of men of taste and 
literature throughout Europe. His happy talent in illustrating^ 
abstract subjects, and faithful assiduity in communicating useftu 
knowledge, distinguished him as a professor, and at once afforded 

» We Jiave been told, that Dr. Smith, before leaving the University, ^(^Icd an 
assistant, at his own expense, to read out the course of Lectures for wfihSession, 
and that he returned each student his whole fee for the year. They wwe utfwUling 
to take it; but he insisted on it as a matter of conscience with him. 
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he greatest plewMiM aod tlie most ifUpoitiMLt inatrtustioii to ^^ 
ronth under his care.** Dr. Thomas Eeid's •*Inqiriiy into the 
IiimaTi Miiid," pilblisked in lf(J4, led to kis ikppohstflieiit to the 
)rofe88awliip Bafeth leftj and <Il0 tettxin^ pfofcssoi^s wiAi, "that 
rhoever is mr 8iico«isor n>ay mot cwlf io credit to the <^oe br M» 
ibiKtiew, but i>e a eomlbrt to» the reiy exceKwit men with whom Ite 
t Kketr to spcoid his )ife, l^ the fi^Dity of Ms h^art and the good- 
less of liis temper," was ^i^ted* 

Totdotise, at the time of Snath's resideneo in ft, waif ifhe tfeat of a 
Parliament, w^h ikte ftmakp^ meBMbem of whioh Smith lived on 
intimate terms, and to became Mlf acquainted with ^e tntemal 
policy of ^Prance, it» modes and object. On leftyin^ ihe dtr of the 
Teux I'loraux, Smith and his pBwil toot an extensive torn* thfwngh 
Ihe sooth of iPitmce to Genera, the capital of Switzerland. Abcmt 
Christmas, 1765, they returned to Paris, and remained fe that city 
till the fallowing October. Here, throujj^h Htime's iafaence, he 
was introdttced into tlie seleetest circles ^ seeiety. Among' those 
vhose acqnaintance he enjoyed maybe mentioned Helretms, aothof 
of " Be TEsprit ;** Marmontel, whose §0 called •• Moml Tales" are 
BO mndi pnrer in slyle thjm in matter ; D'Alem*wft, astronomer 
and mathematician, anther of the ** Discottrs Pir^Mmim&re" to the 
Encvclopsedia ; Necker, the financier; Quesnay, the econemist; 
and Turgot, his disciple, a statesman of far-seeing i^iews; Moreltet' 
the critic and publicist; Bartm IXHolbaoh, aatbor of •* The System 
of Natnre;" the Bake of Bochefouoauld, graiidson of the aatior of 
the " Maxinis," Ac. His intimacy -wi^ these men was very dose, 
and his friendship fbr some of them warm. The impression made 
upon Smith's BHM by the Buhe of Kooheftmcauld's fnendliness may 
be in some measure estimated by the fact that he omitted a severe 
animadveraion against his graadfather's principles from the later 
editions of " The Theory of Moni Sentiments ;*'^ while ^e iirflnence 
exerted by Smith on him is traceable in his intention to have trans* 
lated the Scotchman's work — ^had he not been forestalled, and by a 
letter of date 1778, in which, while transmitting a new editfoft of 
the " Maxims " to his friend, he apologises for the tenets they main- 
tain. Turgot and Smith, we gather from Hume's correspondence, 
Trere sincere and mutual' friends, though ^ere is no extant proof of 
tkeir hating kept up a Tolunonous interchange of thoughts, as waa 
at one time supposed. 

So great was Smith's respeet for Quesnay that he intended to 
dedicate '* The Wealth of Nations " to him ; bot the great eeonomdsf 
^d (1774) while it was passing slowly tkrou|^ the j)ress. Prom 
a letter published in the Abb^ Morellet's "Memoirs," we learn 
tbat Smith spoke French very iil, and that the eliief topics at hi» 
wtiversation were banking, commerce, and finance. Smith at the 
inne time had the eftirie to and mixed freely m ^e mlon life of 
Psris, in the suite of Mesdames Kiccaboai (authoress of " Ei^stfoe," 
Ac.) and Be Boufflers, and of Mademoie^ ^^anecoiifft/so <^at he 
Wl erery c^portunity of beconting faoiiliav wifih the sodsd eustome 
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and eoonomicf of Frmoe, and of widening hia eaqperieoee by 
teabhings of society. 

Dr. Smith and the Duke of Bacclengh (who waa then twent 
yean of age) returned to London in October, 1766, and there ' 
connection as tutor and pupil ceased, after havine been nearly 
years in each other's company, '' without," says the Duke, in a let 
to Professor Dugald Stewart, '' the slightest disagreement or 
ness : on my piurt, with every advantage that could be exp 
£K>m the society of such a man. We continued to live in firien< 
till the hour of his death; and I shall always remain with 
impression of having lost a friend whom I loved and respected, not 
onty for his great talents but for every private virtue," Smi& 
shortly afterwards returned to his mother's house at Kirkcaldy, and \ 
there passed his time for nearly ten years, broken only at intervals 
by visits to Ei^burgh and journeys to London, for the purpose 
of collecting authori^tive in&rmation, or making references about 
the objects of his research. "My business here," he writes to 
Hume, June 7th, 1767, " is study, in which I have been very deeply 
engaged for about a month past. My amusements are long solitary 
wuks by the seaside. You may judge how I spend my time. I 
feel myself, however, extremely happy, comfortable, and contented. 
I never was, perhaps, more so in all my life." 

Dr. Smith had written to Hume from Toulouse on 5th July, 
1764, saying : — " The life which 1 led at Glasgow was a pleasurable 
dissipated hfe in comparison of that which 1 lead here. I htme 
begun to write a book in order ato pass away the time; you may 
believe I have very little to do." The book here referred to, as 
just begun, was in all likelihood *' The Wealth of Nations," and it was 
this same book that for years formed the serious occupation of his life. 

The Duke of Buccleugh, shortly before completing his majority, 
married, in 1767, EUzabeth, daughter of Qteorse, Di^e Montague ; 
and during the earliest weeks of their married life. Smith was an 
honoured guest at Dalkeith House, as we know from a letter to 
Hume, of date September 18th, 1767. 

About the year 1766, Smith became acquainted with Franklin, 
and he afterwards grew deeply interested in American affairs. 
Morellet, on 15th May, 1769, forwarded to Hume a prospectus of 
" A New Dictionary of Commerce," and requested him. to distribute 
them among lus friends, naming among others Smith, Franklin, 
and Principal Sobertson, the mstorian. This Hume undertook 
to do. It was probably through Franklin that Smith acquired the 
accurate and extensive information relative te America which tlie 
** Wealth of Nations " displays. Hume, from James Court, Edin- 
burgh, where he resided aner his retirement from of^cial political 
life, invites Smith to visit him for a little, saying, " I want to know 
what you have been doing, and propose to exact a rigorous account 
of the method in which you have employ ».d yourseff during your 
retreat." Smith most likely went, and enjoyed the aid and adfice 
of his friend. Several letters of this year (1769) to Lord Hailes 



^8ir David Pabymple, the histoiian and legiet) gire us glimpset 
of his pursuits : — "I should now (l^Carch 6th, 1769) be extremely 
oUi^ea to your lordship if you woxdd send me the papers you 
mention unon the prices of provisions in former times. . . I 
liaye read law entirely with a view to form some genend notion of 
^e great outlines of the plan according to which justice has been 
administered in different a^es and countries." A week later, he 
communicates his views on me prices of silver to the same learned 
personage. On February 6th, 1770, we find Hume writing, " What 
18 the meaning of this, dear Smith, which we hear, that you are not 
to be above a day or two on your passage to London P'* From 
which we may infer he intended to go, aod suppose that he went, to 
-the metropolis. He was at home in January, 1772 ; but from Hume's 
letters to nim, June 27th, 1772, and Nov. 23rd, 1772, we learn that 
he had been in London the ^ater part of that year. In the former, 
Hume communicates to Smith the news of the extraordinary state 
of monetary affairs for which Scotland was in that year remarkable ; 
and in the latter he says, " Come hither for some weeks about 
Christmas ; dissipate yourself a little ; return to Kirkcaldy ; finish 
your work before autumn; go to London; print it; return and 
settle in this town, which suits jowc studious independent turn, even 
better than London." We presume he took the first part of this 
advice ; for in the spring of 1773, before setting out from Scotland 
for London, where he intended a longer than usual stay, he wrote 
the following letter to Hume :— 

<* Edinbwgh, AprU 16(&, 1773. 
** My dear Friend, — As I have left the care of all my literary papers to yon, I 
nrast tell yoa that, except those which I cany along with me, there are none worth 
the publication bnt a few fragments of a great work, which contains a history of the 
astronomical systems that were snccessively in fashion down to the time of Des 
Cartes. Whether that might not be published as a fragment of an intended 
juTenile work, I leave to yonr judgment; though I begin to suspect that there is 
more refinement than solidity in some parts of it. This little work yon will find ia 
a thin folio paper in my back room. All the other loose papers which you will 
find in that desk, or within the glass folding doors of a bureau in my bedroom, 
together with about eighteen thin folio books, which you will likewise find within 
the same glass folding doors, I desire may be destroyed without any examination. 
Unless I £e very suddenly, I shall take care that the papers I carry with me ahall 
be sent to you.— I am ever, my dear friend, most fSsithfully yours, 

*< ADiJc Smith.* 

Hume corresponded with him seyeral times during 1773 and 
1774. He seems to have been living chiefly in London durmg those 
years, superintending his book's passage through the press. Early in 
1776, <' The Wealth of Nations " was published. Hume, on the 8th 
February, 1776, says : " Bv all accounts, your hook has been printed 
^^ o^fo ; yet it has never been so much as advertised. What is the 
reason P If you wait till the fate of America be decided, you may 
wait long. By all accounts, you intend to settle with us this sprinj^. 
Yet wehear no more of it What is the reason? YourehamWin 






iok^dhew" SuioehaaiKiiloiigiaiiaatforaoQpy'. Ha was m 
Hob tet w iU-hei^h ; iMit heMskf op on veoehing-lut friaacfft booftt 
0Dd writet off in hi^ ghe UraB i-^** Mngel Aik. Doar Mr. Stam 
•*<-I am mvi^ i^eaaad witk your perfMtmance ; and the pervaal of il 
ittui ti^e& ne from a 8tat« «l great aaxiei/. It inu a w(»rk of fo 
muoh oxpeoiatioo, by joqxm^, by your friondit and by the pubKcr 
iluit I tmmbled for itt appearanoo i bat am now rnich ralieFod. . • 
B bas dopth and loUdii^ and aouteneat, and is^o mocb illuatiam 
by OQcioiit fact! that it nniat, at kit, iako tha puUie aUontion* It 
ia probaU^ maoh impvoTod by Toar last abode in Londoou" Tka 
(flntbosiattio oongvatelationa of his f nenda ponrod in imon him £tft 
and manifold : imd to &v, at leaat» ^e reoeption of hia book wm 
Aironimble. By 1781 dt had readied a tacond edition ; ai^ a Fveneh 
translation (by Akb6 Blavet) of it uraa publuhod in Faria $ tlnamg 
be taken aa an indicatk>n of the raUie aet upon it by hia eoatanaalK 
£rienda. Belbtre his death it had been translated into the lanffoagca 
of most of the nations of Eurepe. Upon this work,i — "pewM*** 
«ays Sir James Maointosh, *' tke only book wkatk proaiioea aa 
immediate* general, md irreyoeable change in some oi the mast 
important parts of the legiiktion of all ciiriliaed nations/'— tb^ 
great name of Adam Bmiw rests, tad rests seowely. '' In « to 
yeav it began to alter laws and traaties; and has made its imj, 
thMMighont the eonYulaions of revohitioa and oonqneat, to a we 
ascendant over the minds of men, with far leas tiian the a(varac» 
obstructions of prejudice and clamour, which choke the channds 
through which truda flows into practice."* 

Few works so ill bear abridgment. The beauty of its style, the 
Ifvmderful variety of iliustratiTe examines, the immense and multir 
ftrious mass of etatiatieal matter ami hntori^ reference or aUtt8i«i» 
tiM wideatretch of thouj^t, rising into pure ^losophy and stooping 
to discuss the price of pins**— make it impossible to produee anjf 
adeqtiate estimate of the merit of this book — in some measure, it 
might almost be said, the creed and decalogue of a -certain elass of 
pondcians : but, as in the case of the " Theory of Moral Saifci- 
ments," we shall endeavour to brinff into the prominence cff <Mie 
thread of thought the leading princi^e which permeates the whoH 
and so give an idea of its quiolity, and^-let us hopo~an aid to the 
study of it. 

As an Organon of social science, the " Wealth of Nations " is not 
fMs^tf complete, although it has a topical and logical oompaotnesa in its 
nani elements that is sdmost wonderful. The Oo^mioas of poUtieal 
•conomy, the Columbus of free trade, the Lavoisier of ike soieoee 
of wealth, the Baeon of mereantile indaedon, hke his types,. left .acane 
laiboar for others to perform, some errors for others to corraot. Bjb 
great wmk waa liker the 'K^ritiQne of PiMre Eeaaon," than the Lo^fiof 

\ fiir Ham MaeiBftiM^ <« DitieitstioB oa ^ ^roonss of Xtlilosl M^BoMrkf," 
jBrta«ito^Basyobp«y»B«k»anicV'p»35a. 
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'ireBre laid,, net one in whidli* the wcdc ^as fiakhed 4UMi parfeotionef 
39ie|praiidifaiidameiital princijdes of econofmie8> -so ^ooMiBiitioiiity 
•flDfed fttr^tfeesBgly ef fcablisbed by Adam Smith, are, eren ^yet^ iiB{>«p- 
leelfy nadenitood, and stiU lets peiieotlTtapptied. It tmi^^i be well 
a 'thtwodd wKHikl listen to this i^reat-thoughted man^ andatririe to 
«oiiipre2iend the liviii^ spirit ra&e^ than the kiUioff ktter of his 
i^TBtemb If obseryali^ aad esperience, analyzed by creasicmy ex- 
pavmded by a -mae logic, with a rase disoretion and an aboimdiiig 
mahk of hietoide illastra^on, can oharmand inform ^e iiiiind> this 
iBetansafon >of eoonomic philosophy cannot hil to be a book rareiy 
vakfted by a <fchinker. If, m the compreheosiTe sagacity of his own 
mind, he has left some dissertations seemingly nnlrahed to the great 
and.fimdy-knit chain of his general reasoning, it is baoaase he faas 
giTea his readers credit for being able and willing to think for 
•tliemselveB, not J&om his incapacity^ to adjnst them into oneness* 

If we endeBYOor to trace the Ime of thought akmg throngh the 
"vast series >ctf ibis -speculations^-^adli interesting and all exceSeait*- 
Ipe shall leave mneh in his work unnotieed ; bat then we shall, per- 
haps, paneersome sterling mind throngk the apparent perf^CTiiticsv 
of the fcvomdito digressions of Smith, and enable him to see$ in 
'&e electric light of reason, that flashes along the main dine of his 
^oi^ht,. that the seeming pathleasaess is, after all, a wieU-cunranged 
avemie» brins;tng into yiew all the attraetk'e sights within vkion on 
tlbs way to i&B chief structure, towanis which we poess* Labovirds 
the sooroe of wealth, the origiiial purchase^money paid for all things. 
E^verything coveted by man is <either the produce of labour, or 
aetmiares more or less of its desirability m>m labour ; and that 
^ntity of labour which is expended in bringing it within the cata- 
Mgne of desirable and attainable things is its real value, whatever 
itiaoeidfiiiial one may be< To minimize labour and masimise pro- 
dmctiooi is the great task of man. Labour is best minimizedT by 
inteB^ence, and production best maximized by intell^fent indmstry. 
ladiMtry is best ssad most intelligent, in itself, when all the power 
of one's mind can 'be given to such a portkm of the great cycle of 
labour inveired in production, as may be at once and easily per- 
^Nfmed ; and hence labour ist minimized, and production maximized, 
by careful subdivision and arrangement. The real value of any man^ 
labocnr — of whatever kind — is a due and competent portion of the 
Beoessides, eomforts, conveniences, and luxuries of Hfe, in ihe 
state itnd station of society in which he lives. Its oocidenM vahfte 
i&ay •be more or less, according to the exigencies of the times. That 
the etceidmdal should be brought as nearly as possible to the r«(i/ 
i^kUie of labonr, every external restriction should be reaaoved, by 
iHueh jiastsee is impeded or equity destroyed. The true pc^icy of 
iMa is fneedom in every act aam circumstance of life, if it be 
gcwemed by jostice and restrained by charity. Wages, profits, 
mds, &o^— ^very form of defining any man's share m the good 
thia^ of life, for which his Iftbovr has been given as an equiva-^ 
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lent — are, in reality, subject to the tame law, and are regulated hf 
ihe same principle, unless interfered with by ill-judged political at 
social measures. Capital is stored labour ; and Taxation is the charge 
or per-centage levied by the State for protecting society in its or£^ 
nary forms of ongoing, so that, as far as possible, the laws of natural 
right may become the laws of nations, and of tiie individuals who 
oomx>08e them. This seems to us the true statement of the prime 
thought of the book, apart from its sectional or special teachings. 
Formally, the work is cuTided into five parts, in which are discusMd 
^-firstt the causes of the formation, increase, and decline of national 
wealth, and Uie rules by which it becomes dif^ed throughout 
society ; second, the nature and results of capital ; third, the roxms, 
modes, and changes in national wealth ; fourth, the influences, ^r 
good or evil, of political and social doctrines ; and Jifth, the nature 
of revenue and the laws of taxation. This bald and meagre free- 
hand . outline of the work can convey no adequate notion oi the 
masterly disquisitions which bestud it ; the noble tone of morals 
which pervades it; the relishable honesty of controversy whidi 
characterizes it; the clear, methodical, ludicious, and luminous 
reasoning in which its doctrines are explained; and the kindly 
keenness of thought with which it pleads for the poor to the rich, 
by showing that, in most instances, the accidents of life have heai 
more powerful in their case than their own real and genuine e&rts 
to do their part. It is true there are errors in this book ; — ^were it 
otherwise, would it be a human workP It is true there are omuh 
sions; — ^what mind, not indeed divine, can compass the whole 
circumference of even the simplest truth P It is true there are 
some overstrained reasonings ; — ^but who has dwelt long upon a 
theme without being somewhat biassed in his view of it P It is tiroe 
that society has changed since it was written ; that sentiments are 
now surging in the State of which he knew nothing ; that forms of 
industry wad methods of production have sprung mto existence of 
which he had no conception. What then ; is it not the inevitable 
fate of man to be ever outmarched by his successors P Bead care- 
fully, with a wise caution and a cautious scepticism. Smith's work is, 
in itself, a vast contribution to the ** Wealth of Nations," which, if 
attended to, would raise man much in dignity, wealth, power, — in 
one word — happiness. So let it be read. 

The greater part of the two years succeeding the publication 
of that work which Lord Brougham describes as having '* the extra- 
ordinary merit of showing in what way economical reasoning should 
be conducted, — with a constant recourse to the general principles of 
human nature, and a distrust of all empirical details, though with a 
due attention to ascertained facts of a general and not a topical or 
accidental class " — Dr. Smith spent in London. Hume appointed 
Smith his literary executor, giving him full power over all his papevf 
and works, except the '* Dialogues on Natural Eeligion." Sm^ 
resolved not to edit that work, and told Hume so, and he made 
other arrangements, without, however, cancelling a donation, of 
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;^SSOO, wHch was to be mud to Smith immediately after tlie pablica- 
iion of that work. On Hume's death his brother paid the bequest, 
but Smith reused to aceept of it, because he had not fulfilled the 
conditions of the grant. Hearing that Hume's iUness had assumed 
» serious aspect, John Home, the dramatist, and Adam Smith, set 
<Nit from London to see him : they met him, by chance, on his way 
to Bath viA London, at Morpeth, in. Northumberland, on April 23rd9 
1776. By agreement Smith went to Scotland, and Hume accom- 
panied his mend and relative to London ; whence, on his arrival, 
Himie wrote to Smith, May 3rd, 1776, regarding his hesitance about 
the " Dialogues," and informed him, — "I find the town very full of 
jour book, which meets with general approbation." Smith agreed 
to superintend a new edition of Hume s works, then in the press ; 
and it was subsequently published in 1777. 

Hume grew worse, and returned to Edinbur^, where he met his 
firiends. Lord Elibank, Dr. Blair, Dr. Black, l^rofessor Ferguson, 
John Home, and Adam Smith, at dinner on July 4th, 177G, to bid 
farewell to him who had been the chief ornament of Scottish lite- 
rature in his ^e. Smith remained with him to see that he was 
cared for, till Hume, unwilling to wrench his friend's heart with 
grief, suggested that he should take rest and relief in Kirkcaldy, 
<m the assurance that he would be called when the dangerous hour 
came near, and that Dr. Black woxdd keep him regula^ informed 
of the |)rogres8 of the malady. On Aug. 26th, 1776, Hume died; 
and Smith saw him laid in ms chosen grave, in a comer of the 
Galton Hill of Edinburgh. Scarcely had the earth been shovelled on 
him, before venomous calumny assailed the memory of the philo- 
sopher, historian, an4 moralist; and Smith, yet saddened by his 
loss, was required to deny the puerile tales of death-bed remorse, 
which some well-meaning people were fooUsh enough to circulate. 
This denial was embodied in a beautiful and toucning narrative- 
letter, addressed to Mr. Strahan, printer, containing an account of 
Hume's illness and death, appended to the characteristic memoir 
entitled, " My own Life," which the historian left among his MSS. 
This effectuaUy silenced the traducers of his friend's fame on that 
point ; but they turned their rancour on Smith himself, and resented 
nb generous zeal by accusing him of a sceptical indifference to things 
sacred. Dr. Home, bishop of Norwich, whose " Commentary on 
tiie Psalms " is so great a treasure in theological literature, assailed 
Smith in a letter much more conspicuous for subtle irony, dexterous 
tiieologic weapon-himdling, than Christian charity or candour. To 
tiiese attacks on himself Smith never replied. Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
it is said, resented this defence of his dead friend's memory, at a 
Mr. IHlly's table, so keenly as to call Smith a liar, a title which 
Snnth, according to report, capped with an epithet quite as oppro- 




Bdinhurgh Betfiew, No. 175, and in the " Life of Wilberforce." 
That it IB ** founded on fact " is certain. Boswell relates a similar 



iaeidgptiw harmg oaonrwd «t Mr. BtiHhwi'g. fievml 
wards, wlien Dr. JokoBan wms iwaintiMiring the supHMttbrof ielvfiBB 
overUankcrene, Boewell fewwarkeH, tkot he kadkend Ainii Sim 
ea&aee tha aame opiaion in his kcAnrea whan he ^waa matfimiist 
Glasgow. ""Bir," saidJ(]3iiisoa,*'SmithandIi0fM0 9H8t,aBdwedid 
not mudi take io each other, bntif I had knows, thaib the ds|t ^ojFed 
ih]rme as nrach aa you amy he does, sir, I shoold ham ki^edkim^" 
And yet, idiile tiving in London, Smith ex^ejwd .a £ur shave d 
literary repotation, was & member of the Literary Chifo, and ink -as 
ad^bess pessented to the membeis of that body— piddiidied iat Ae 
Ammmal Be fitter, 1776 — is mentsnued as follows 3 — 

'' If I have thoQgbts and oan*t express *em, 
Gibbon shall teach me how to dress 'em, 

la words select and terse; 
Jones teach me modee^ and G reek , 
Smith horn to think, Borke how to qniA:^ 

Aad Beaodeie io coorene." 

In 1778, Smi£h, at the unsolicited request of the Dnke of Boo- 
olensh, was appointed one of the Commissioners of Customs in 
Scotland, and i^moved to Edinburgh, where he spent, for the most 
part, the remainiDg years of his life. In the same year. Lord Ejunes, 
whOe preparing the third edition of his " Essays on the Princijiles 
of Morality and I^atural Seligion," felt it necessary to review aad 
oopose the opinions of Smith, and:forwarded to his opponent a eopy 
of those parts of the work (part L chap, ix.) which contained w 
intended strictures ; and Smith, in returning the sheets, obeerrei, 
** Nothing can be more perfectly friendly and polite than the terms 
in which you express yourself with regard to me ; and I should he 
extremely in-tempered if I could make the slightest opposition to 
their^ublication. I am no doubt extremely sorry to find myself of 
a different opinion, both firom so able a judge of the subject and of 
so old and good a friend ; — but diffevences of this kind aoe uaiavcHid- 
able ; and besides, Partium contentianibue respubUca ore^cit.*' 

Hereafter, the trivial but incessant and irksome routine of offioisl 
duty exhausted his spirits^ weighed on his attention, and he ceased 
to cultivate letters except as an amusement for his leisure, or as the 
agent for giving animation and interest to eonversatioo. He ahrunk 
£rom the arduous task of completing the round of his q>eeulatio]iB 
as he (mginally intended, by giving " an account of the ffemerd 
principles of law and gonemment^ <md of the different revoltUums 
they hiwe undergone in the different ages and periods of society ^wot 
onhr in what concerns justice, but in what coxMsems police,, revenue, 
and arms, and whatever else is the object of law." * JS'either did 
he feel himself competent to conduct the researches necessary to 
enable Imn^ to compose a " Treatise on the Sepublica of Greece 
and Borne," which formed one of his early plans. A few years of 
leisure^ retirement, competence, and health might have enabled Inm 
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of .a* legislator, w»s quartered on the oastomfl, Mid the world lost & 
ilkBOiy of juiispmideDce, ikat Gwbkq UI. might lui^r^' an inland 
TTvnMie offifi6Er; and perhaps (?) the IKJu'Of Bnodenghbe free from 
'SpeBsioner. Shoctfy after he had .imned ithe ihhrd •edition of " The 
Weidth oi Natiom.'^ Br. Smkh'a rndthar die4 in I78i. This was 
a bereavemttxt he felt sorel j. In 178^, he was c4osen Lord Eecter 
of the IJniyersity of Glas^w, a token of fiane than whinhno other, 
ha ^s^*9 ".cottid hare givea me so nmdh real satiafaotion/' It is 
tradi^cmallj related tSai he £ftBed in being id)le to address his 
stadents on the instdilaticm day; 

In 1768, his niece and housekeeper. Miss Dongksa, died» and 
^all that he eiier knew of the endearments of a family" li£s were 
thus taken away from him. He was now alone, helpless, and 
Rxtj^re years of age ; his friends fading around him, and his own 
hearth faihng. His only enjoyments were his library— the books in 
whidk were few, select, and handanaely bound— *and in the convev- 
sations of his friends, who were in the habit of dining with him 
ererj Sunday, and oftener when oonvenieni. His hmek- axid 
sedentarj life affected his health,. and he became subject to a enronie 
obstmetKm of ike intestinal OMial, which pained Mm sorely. He 
bore Ids jaihnent <with patience, fortitude, and e<|nanimity, sympa- 
thized with by friends, and resigned in his own mind. It cannot be 
doubted that he looked with regret upon the time spent in perfonni- 
ing dnties which almost any one of a thousand common men might 
hiure perf<Hitted with all but eqnal skill and accuracy. He regreUed 
^he nad done so little. I meant to have done more," he said; 
** and there are materials in my papers of which I could have made 
a great deaL But that is now out of the question." Jealous of his 
Ht^rary reputation, and solicitous to free any of his friends and 
pupils firom the charge of plagiarism, he destroyed all his lectures 
andapapers, with the^exoej^on of six essays, a few days befcMre his 
deatL He had spent the previous winter in preparing f&r the press 
the sixth edition of '' The Theory of Moral Sentiments," and the 
fourth of ''The Wealth of JSTations," both published in 1789, and 
had even expressed, in an advertisement prefixed to the former, a last 
lunt hope of being able to accomplish hts wosk on " Jurispmdenoe." 

On the sabbath before his death a pretW numerous gathering of 
his friends had met to sup with him.; out finding himself too weak 
to enjoy iheir society he left them, and, when retiring, remarked, 
** I believe we must adjourn this meeting to some other place." In 
a few days afterwards he died, on 17th July, 1790, esaotly three 
months after Benjamin Franklin, than wkom, however, he was 
seventeen years younger, but whom in many ways he resembled. 
He bequeathed his lil^ary and properly to his nephew» D. Douglas, 
fisq.. Advocate, whom he had educated under lis own old pupil 
processor, Mfllar ; and appointed Brs. Hntton and Black his literacy 
executors. They published his six essays, — ^lat, " The Historyof 
Astronomy ;" 2nd, " The History of Ancient Physics ;" 3rd, " The 
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History of Ancient Logic and Metaphymct ;" 4th, " On the Natme 
of Imitation ;" 5th, " On English and Italian Yerses ;" 6th, ''The 
External Senses." The first three were fragments of a great work 
he had once contemplated, — ^but subsequently abandoned firom its 
unmanageable width and scope, — ujpon the principles which direct 

Shilosopnical inquiries as illustrated in the " History of the Yarions 
•ciences," — a work since in part accomplished in Whewell'B 
" History of the Inductive Sciences." 

Dr. Smith lies buried in the Canongate churchyard, in the Scot' 
tiah metropolis — ''Edinborough town"— and Stewurt, his biogrwher, 
occupies a place not far distimt. The pilgrim may easily find the 
tomb of the faUier of political economy. All that was earthly of 
him lies there; but who shall teU wnere the influences of his 
intellect are unfeltP Trace but one chronological line of his 
disciples, and you will gain a faint idea of the power — ^the epodi- 
fonmng actuality-— of his intellect. Millar, Stewart, Say, Homer, 
Brougham, Malthus, Macintosh, Hicardo, Cobbett, Torreitft 
Thompson, McCulloch, Mill, Whately, Doubleday, &c. Bun oyer, 
in thought, only a few of the topics upon which he discoones, 
e.^., labour, capital, wages, profit, rent, credit, interest, monej, 
price, property, population, production, consumption, metab, mer* 
chandises, agricult^e, taxation, banking, &c., and you will be 
able, in some measure and degree, to estimate the variety and 
extent of knowledge and thought which must have been brought to 
bear upon these matters to make a useful, popular, and oiiginaTwoik 
upon tnem. Items of thought — disjunct and one-sided— had, it iB 
true, appeared upon many of these points ; special tractates on some 
of them abounded ; but Adam Smith, for the first time, attempted to 
invade this extensive and difficult field of in(]^uiry with the powers 
of reason, and made a whole mass of prejudices, errors, mistakesi 
and impolitic enactments fly from it in vanquished dismay. He 
inaugurated reasonable legislation, based upon a full and provcf 
investigation of the facts, regarding the objects on which the I^ 
was to exert its influence or power. Trace, if you can, the vatk 
he has made on the statute-books of all the countries of Europe; 
the measures founded on his views ; the changes originating in^ 
suggestions; the taxes remitted; the obnoxious laws repealed; 
the very form and method of thought altered by the actire 
permeation of the public mind with his ideas, — ^and you JOV 
form some notion of the might that lies within a studious miod 
when it ffirds itself up to the height of its capacity, and gives its 
force and power to the elucidation of those <][ue8tions which afeot 
the happiness of mankind. Triumph upon triumph has pro?eii the 
validity of Smith's theoretic views. Iniquitous laws have faB*^ 
from power ; prejudices have crumbled into dusty nothing ; customs 
have been altered, policies changed, and systems inaugurated, i^d 
doctrines of potency become dic^tes of pohcy, since Smith ihow^* 
and because ne wrote. He was an epo^ man. S. N • 
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IS THE CATHOLIC EULE OF FAITH TRUE P 

▲FPIBMATIVE ABTICLB. — HI. 

*' There was no time when a yisible and speaking anthoritj did not exist, to 
which submission was dne. Before Jesus Christ, that 'authority, among the Jews, 
was in the synagogue; when the synagogue was on the point of failing, Jesus 
Christ himself appeared ; when this Divine personage withdrew. He left a Church, 
and with it His Holy Spirit. Tell me that Jesus Christ once m<Nre appears upon 
earth, teaching, preaching, and working miracles, I want this Church no longer. 
But if you take her from me, again I must have Jesus Christ in person, speaking, 
instructing, deciding by miracles, and with an unerring authority. But has He 
not left, you say. His written Word? He has; a Word holy and adorable; but it 
is a Word that may be handled and expounded as fancy shall direct; a Word that 
remains silent under every interpretation. When di£Sculties and doubts arise, then 
I must have some external guide that shall solve those di£Scu1ties and satisfy my 
doubts, and that guide must be unerring.** — Bostuet, " Conference avec.M, Claude^ 
p. 129. 

The nature of the Catholic Eule of Faith has been fully entered 
into by " Ignatius ;'* and " Grregory" has pointed out the testimony 
of the written Word of God to the existence of such an authority in 
pp. 86 and 87. If due consideration be given, it wiU be found that 
many of the passages which he has extracted from Holy Writ can- 
not possibly apply to any other institution than the Holy Eoman 
Church. But, in doing this, he has by no means exhausted this 
rich treasury of evidence, for it would seem but meet that the 
prophets of God, as well as our Lord himself, should dwell much 
upon the future greatness of that glorious kingdom which He has 
established upon earth. 

Although tnis article is intended chiefly to draw the attention of 
the reader to those times which immediately succeeded the apostolic 
age, yet, in order to render the testimony of the early ages of the 
Church complete, it will be necessary for me to revert to the period 
when Christianity was in its infancy. 

First, then, I assert that, during the lifetime of the apostle Paul, 
the Church located in Itome was in possession of the true faith. 
This is a simple truth, which will be readily admitted. But although 
simple, it is, at the same time, highly important ; because, although 
simple, it is a truth &om which many others necessarily flow. 
** First, I give thanks to my God, througn Jesus Christ, for you all, 
because your faith is spoken of in the whole world," Eom. i. 8. The 
same apostle writes to the Ephesians of " one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism/' Ephes. iv. 5 ; and to the Corinthians thus, " For in one 
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Spirit were we all baptized into one body," 1 Cor. xii. 13. These 
paaaaees prove that tne Christians in Borne, Ephesns, and Corinth 
were in possession of one common faith. If an indiyidoal in one of 
these cities had taught a single doctrine contrary to, or had denied 
a sinffle tenet of this one faith which S. Paul preached, he would 
have been marked out as a heretic, and, in all probability, the 
adyice of this same apostle would Lave been foUowea : " A man that 
is a heretic, after the first admonition areid.^ Now, if this be true 
of an individual, how much more noticeable would have been the 
departure of an entire local Church from lilis one true faith. If I, 
is common with all other Catholies» am in error, the Boman Ghntroh 
nmst hare fallen into hereir. I ask, When P My qpponeatft eaonot 
declare that she fell mto ner supposed errors all at onee. ICmi 
there not, then, bore been a beginnmg to her heiesy P What heretioal 
tenet was first broached therein P or, what is sttil more iiiip o rta a^ 
which Bishop of Bome confirmed it? and how was it mat Hm 
Ckurck, in all other parts of the woild, did not protest against itP 
I believe Protestants do not consider any eaiiy writers entitled to 
be calkd Fathers of the Church besides those which the Boman 
Church has erer recogidced as suck. If they do, can they tell 
which of Ihem wrote against the Boman Church P If these ques- 
tions cannot be finrly answered, we see dearly that the Bomaa 
Church in the early a^es had no accusers, neither churches nor 
even individaals, save those whose tenets are acknowledged by Pro- 
testants themselves to have been of the most horrible description. 

But let us look at this matter in a common-sense point of view, 
and judge which is most probable, — that Satan should instigate 
certain iadividoals, at different times, to affirm that the Churdk 
which Jesus Christ had founded, and the apostles and their succes- 
sors propagated, was in error ; or, that this Church, against which 
He had declared, the gates of hell should not prevail, should really 
fail into heresy, and even idolatry. The Holy Scriptures declare 
that in the latter days many shall depart from the faith ; and we 
know, indeed, that this has come to pass ; but it gives the lie to tite 
oft-repeated assertion that, for many centuries prior to the Befor- 
matioQ, the whole or nearly the whole of the world lay burial in 
spiritual darkness, and even '* damnable idolatry." 

A^n, how unreasonable is it for Protestants to refuse to acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of the Bishop of Bome in the eariy ages of the 
Church, and yet, at the same time, declare that so many errors 
were palmed upon, to say at least, the majority of Christians in aU 
other places. 1 have thus shown some of the reasons which induce 
us to believe that the Boman Church, which possessed the one true 
faith at the beginning, has not fallen into error, and has, therefbre, 
the true Bule of Faith; but in order to show more clearly the 
im^Bsibility of its erring without incurring the denunciations of the 
rM&ainder of the Christian world, we subjoin an illustration. 

The reader will magine all Christians, no matter where located, 
to act in the following manner : — They are in the habit of meeting 
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t o g dh m ; st kMt oaoe^a weofc, to pniak») of iMsd m^ wine, m: 
memorj of the sacrifice and death of Jesus Christ. Before par<^ 
taliDg, howerer, he whom thej rveogniae as Hkek^ Huniirter makes 
use of certain words, whicA are indeed the words of the 8avk>itr, 
wlien He instituted this memorial!. This is simplicity itself; all 
beBeye they receive bread and wine, and in snbstance notiiing 
mckre. But. an individual residing in England, France, or Italy, n^ 
natfaeir whioh^ rises na^^ and makes the astoninding declaration that 
when HkBnaaoskat makes use of the worda before noentLoned, the 
boead and-wdB» cemant no Longer, but tibiat Jesus CSmsti, by Kia 
own power> diasges ^em imt& H4a own^ body atfdi blood, and thai 
He-even did Hie some tiking when He instituted the memenal whiek 
they are in the habit of commemorating. The most probable notion 
]&, that saxihi a person would be lodk:ed upon m the li^ht of a 
Tip ^rlTny i^j^ and treated accordinghr. If he did obtain any followers, 
a formal protest, at least, would be everywhere made against such a 
seeming absurdity. If the Bishop of Eome is supposed to be looked 
upon as superior in any degree, tnere can be no question about Ms 
^cision,-^— it would decidedly be against any doctrine which was 
DoveL If Catholicity be not true, wien this supposition becomes a 
Jdct; and the Protestant is left to wonder, not only ai the absence 
of a^protesi^ but also tD wonder for what motive th& whole Christian 
vcxeidL with tibe exeeption of a solitary few, ^ould renounee a 
simple practice for belief in the greatest o^ mysteries. But while 
m fioa no stir made in the Chyistian world against this aaikd otiier 
siroposed Bomij^ errcrs, we find eifougb about the errofs of 
Valentinus, Marcion, Arius, Nestorius, and a host of oi^iisaL How 
is this ? 

I leave the Protestant reader to answer iMs satisfactorily, even 
to his own nrind, if he can. The^ only answer I can give is this : — 
B^cmseaU the refected tenets of those heretics were nwel. Hitherto 
1 have merely dwelt upon the absence of any kind of reproof 
given to the !Eoman Church by the immediate and subsequent 
successors of the apostles. Bearing in mind that the xindermen- 
tioned writers were sjbrenuous opposers of various heresies, I proceed 
to. set before the reader their testimony to the truth and infallibility 
Q£the Boman Chiuroh. t n. .n 

S. Irenffius was the disciple of S. Polyoarp, the angel of the 
Church of Smyrna, and disciple of S. John the Evangelist. After 
distinctly proving the descent of doetrine from the apostles, he 
(S. IrensBus) writes thus : — 

"B^tpevwjiwit wotAA be tedieas ta«nnBi««ater the whole list of successioas, I 
ifaid} oenftit mv8«lf to that of Boine,~tiie greatest, and moat ancient, and most 
ahwtrioas Olmrch, feimded by the gloriooa aipoetles Peter and P*al,— receiving 
&tm them herdectriiie, ^»*ich was announced tot all men,, and which, throngh the 
saeewsion of har bwhops, has comedown to ns. Thus we confound all thoae who, 
thfoogh enl defflgna> or vain glory, orpenrersesieBB, teach what they oaght not. For 
to tbis CfeiAch, (wofittwm* cfits superior headsk^ (propten potiorem pnncipalitatem), 
e?ery other must have recourse,— that is. the.kithftilef all countnesj la wkich 
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Chnnh hM been pntarred tht doetrine dafirmd bj tiit •poilkt.*'— ildv. i&r. 
fib. uL 0. 3, 1^ 175. 

" Thing! being thus made plain, it it not from otban that troth it to be tcNighfti 
which maj be iMdilj learned from the Choreh; for to thia Chnreh, aa mito m rich 
depoeitory, the apoatlea committed whaterer ia of Divine tmth, that each one, if fo 
indioed, might thence draw the drink of life. This is the way to life; all other 
teachers most be shonned aa thieres and robbers.** — Ibid. o. i?. p. 178. 

** The teaching of the Church ia true and stable, showing to all men the same 
one path of salTation; for to her has been committed the light and the wisdom of 
God. As the wise man says (Prov. c. i.):— *iSAe uttertth her voiee m tie 
streets f she orieth on the highest walls i she speaheth, wUhout eeasmg, at the 
dtygates,^ Everywhere the Chmxh proclaims Ae tmth. She ia the candlestick 
with the seven lamps (Ezod. xxv.), bearing the light of Christ" — Ibid, lib. r. 
c 20, p. 317. 

S. Cyprian died a martyr for the cause of Christ in the year 258. 
In his treatise on the unity of the Church, he says, that men are 
exposed to error — 

^ becanse they torn not their eyeo to the fountain of tmth ; nor is the head songht 
fior, nor the doctrine of the heavenly Father upheld. Which things woold any one 
serioosly ponder, no long inqairy would be necessary. The proof ia easy. 
Christ addresses Peter: — * I say to thee that thoa art Peter, and npon this rock I 
will baild my Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. . . . 
He that does not hold this unity of the Church, can he think that he holds the 
fiiith? He that opposes and withstands the Church, can he trutt that he is m 
the Church f^De Unit, Eccl pp. 194, 195. 

** He cannot have God for a Father who has not the Church for his mother. 11^ 
excluded from the ark of Noah, any one might have escaped, so tnay he^ifovAof 
the Church,"-^Ibid, p. 195. 

Origen died about the year 254. He thus writes : — 

** As there are many who think they believe what Christ taught, and Bom» of 
these differ from others, it becomes necessary that all should profess that doctrine 
which came down from the apostles, and now continues in the Church. That 
alone is truth which in nothing di£fers from ecclesiastical and apostolical tradition." 
— iVa/. lib. 1 ; Periarchon, tom. i. p. 47; edit. PP. S. Mauri, Paris, 1733. 

" If we follow the mere letter of the Scriptures, and take the interpretation of 
the Law, as the Jews commonly explain it, I shall blush to confess that the Lord 
should have given such laws. But if the law of God be understood, as the 
Church teaches, then truly does it transcend all human laws, and is worthy of 
Him that gave it." — Horn, VII, in Levit, tom. iL pp. 224 — 226. 

S. Jerome, in the fourth century, writes thus from the deserts of 
Syria to Pope Damasus : — 

*' I am following no other than Christ, united to the communion of your Holiness 
— ^that is, to the chair of Peter. I know that the Church is founded upon that 
rock. Whoever eateth the Lamb out of that house, is a profane man. Whoever 
is not in the ark, shall perish by the flood. But, forasmuch as being retired into 
the desert of Syria, I cannot receive the sacrament at your hands, I follow your 
colleagues, the bishops of Egypt. I do not know Vitalis. I do not conmiunieate 
with Meletius. Faulinus is a stranger to me. He that gathereth not with yoo, 
scattereth." — Ep. XIV, ad DamasuMf tom. iv. p. 19. , 
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** I eaise not to ;pMhim : He is mine, yrbo ramaiiui united ta the ehaw (tf 
Petar.'^^Epk, ZF.; ibid, p. 22. 

The rreat S. Augustine 'brings me to i;be ^S^ centmy, beyond 
viiiok 1 will not e&«id Hhese extracts, the testimony of ^e cen- 
turies being sufficient to illnstrate the truth of my assertions. 

*^ In the Catholic Church manj are the considerations which must keep me in 
her bosom. The assent of nations ; her authoritj first established bf miracles ; 
file succession of pastors from the chair of Peter, to whom the Lord committed ike 
care of fee^Sng Mis fioc\ down to the present bitthop ; lastly, the name itself of 
CatboRc" — Contra ep. Fundam^ c iv. torn, viii. p. 153. 

** The Churoh shall not be overcome; it shall not be rooted up; nor sbidl ft give 
way to any temptations : it shall endure to the end of the world, #ben we shaU be 
tranalated finom this temporal to an eternal habitation.'*— ^norrot in Pta. LX, 
torn, w, p. 6ft7. 

'* Soms^ who sre not in the Chneeh, are heaard to my, her unity is gone, the 
Church of all nations has disappeared. What insolence I Is she no longer bemse 
thou art not a member? She shall be, though thou be not. This pMsnmptuons 
saying, resting on no truth, upheld by no wisdom, full of vanity and rashness, the 
8]Hrit of God foresaw. But the Way and the Truth has announcKd (Matt. zxviiL 
20), BeholJd, I am with you all days, even to the consummation of the world.** 
^Ihid. Shr, H, in Psa, CL p. 1105. 

Speaidng of the validity of baptism conferred by heretics, he 
■ays: — 

** Nor should we ourselves dare to assert such a thing, if we were not supported 
hjihe most united authority of the Universal Church, to which also Cyprian him- 
self would undoubtedly have yielded, if at that time the truth of this question had 
Wm woUdlif ^toHithed, being elucidated and declared by a plenary council.** 

The lucid ei3)lanation of the Catholic Rule of Faith by " Ignatius," 
together with the article of " Grregory," will, for the present, be 
found a sufficient answer to the objections of " Theophylact." I 
propose, thesefore, to devote the remainder of this article to a review 
of Ukat by **ljex Scripta." In doing this, I shall clearly show that 
many of his statements will not bear the test of investigation. He 
first cofloplains (page 93) that '* Ignatius ** has not written in defence 
of the ^ktholic rule of ^th, and in doing this makes use of the 
following remark : " It is ahvays easier to attack than to defend." 
The reader will observe that this expression is perfectly uncalled 
for, since " Ignatius " has there abstained from any attack whatever 
upon the Protestant rule. Before the truth of any rule can be 
proved, the nature of it must be explained, aud it was undoubtedly 
on' account of the misconceptions eidsting among Protestants with 
regard to the Catholic rule, that " Ignatius " was induced to devote 
an entire article to its definition. In a former discussion, alluded 
to by " Lex Scripta," it was the duty of writers on the affirmative 
side to defend the theory, but on reviewing those articles I find a 
great deal of paper wasted by attacks upon the Catholic Church. 

Oa the other hand, " Lex Scripta " himself makes the following 
admission : — " In the former diacussioB, our opponents have done 

VOL. IV. N 
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their best to caYil and object." To object in this instance was de- 
cidedly our duty, but in doing this it would appear that we have 
drawn upon us the wrath of "Lex Scripta, for he renuurlo, 
" Depend upon it, the arguments in this discussion, as in the former, 
will consist chiefly in attacking the opposite side." I promise 
'* Lex Scripta " that by the end of this discussion he will be unani- 
mously declared a false prophet. He does not hesitate to accuse 
us of making use of " baseless assertions," but readers of the Brititk 
Controversialist will doubtless accuse him of a baseless assertion 
where he says, that abler hands than ours since the times of Liuthw 
and Ohillingworth have never attempted to prove the Catholic £ule 
ofFaith(page93). 

With regard to honour paid to the Blessed Virgin, touched upon 
at page 96, 1 would ask " Lex Scripta " if he ever knew any man of 
" education and acquirements " assert that we ought, or that it is 
lawfid, to "offer to the Blessed Virgin the honour dae to God 
alone "—or if he ever heard of any Catholic, in this country or any 
other, makinsf such an assertion? I suppose he would answer 
honestly, ana therefore his answer would be. No. But yet he 
believes the ignorant offer her this honour. If this is the case, who 
are their teachers P Not their priests, for they are men of " edi;ica- 
tion and acquirements ;" or if they were not, their bishops would 
be. Not their books, for if " Lex Scripta " refers to any book of 
instruction used by Catholics, he will find, that every degree of 
honour is to be paid to the Blessed Virgin, save — Divine honour. 

With respect to indulgences, referred to by " Lex Scripta " (page 
97), I must observe that we have here an instance on his part, eithar 
of lamentable ignorance with respect to Catholic doctrine (although he 
boasts of his knowledge on the same page), or of desire to mislead 
the reader. He not only asserts that iSome gives "indulgences to 
sin," but that Gregory admits the fact of documentary evidence to 
prove the existence or such indulgences. A few words will suffice 
to show what this " baseless assertion " is worth. It must be borne 
in mind that " Lex Scripta " distinctly mentions "indulgences to sin," 
which he supposes " Rome gives her followers." These indulgences 
have not, nor ever had, any existence save in the imagination of 
such Protestants as " Lex Scripta." " Gregory," therefore, teUs 
him to " inform himself a little better of what Catholicism consists, 
before he ventures to attack it." 

The power of the Pontiffs to grant indulgences, (not to sin) how- 
ever, is really a point of Catholic doctrine.* It was for these indul- 
gences " Gregory " stated we have documentary evidence, not for 
"indulgences to sin," which "Lex Scripta" affirms "Gregory" 
first admits and then denies. Not content with this, he ("Lex 
Scripta)" proceeds to accuse, not only " Gregory " but Catholics in 

* To learn what the doctrine of indulgences really means, I refer the reader to 
Challoner*8 " Catholic Instmcted," " Papist Misrepresented and Represented,'* or 
anj other book of instruction, to be had df most Catholic booksellers. 
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f^eneni, with unprincipled lying, by the following mfilicions remark, 
I' Thus do SomanistB meet with a denial the charge of encouraging 
immorality l^ their pemioions doctrines '* (page 9?). 

The impartial reader will perceive that want of space alone pre- 
yents me from noticing farmer the article of my opponent, and I 
mnst therefore look to some abler hand to complete the work. At 
the same time, it will be readily admitted, that in this instance I 
hare endeavoured to prove ** the Catholic Bule of Faith true " by an 
appeal to /acts. The testimony of the first five centuries to the 
ever-enduring truth of the CatnoHc Church is no mean authority; 
and although I have been compelled, for want of space, to limit 
that testimony to the selection of a few passages only, yet should 
this selection lead all or any readers of the British Controversialist 
to make further inquiries, my labours will be well rewarded. 

A Layman. 

NSOATIVE ABTICLB. — ^III. 

As, by common consent, the present discussion seems to be 
merged, to a great extent, in the question of Infallibility, we pro- 
pose to examine the statements put forward in the two preceding 
papers, by writers on the opposite side, in support of this claim of 
their church. We will endeavour to show that, there have been 
adduced no reasons why we shoxdd accept the Somish Church as 
infallible ; but, on the contrary, that there exist many reasons, with 
** confirmations strong," for believing that she has erred. 

'* Ignatius," who '* merely states Catholic doctrin^ and does not 
prore it," declares that the doctrine of the sufficiency of theOld Testa- 
iBent is an " absurdity." Well, toe have not invented it ; it was St. 
Panl who affirmed it; let ''Ignatius" settle the questionwith St. PauL 

He congratulates himseu that, on the question of the Canon, 
Protestants mast have recourse to a " legitimate principle " and 
portion of his Eule of Faith, via., the testimony of ancient churches. 
But in a note on page 16 we find that be stultifies himself and insults 
his Church, by declaring that he receives the doctrine of her infalli- 
bility *' merely as a matter of history." 

He next informs us that the Bible cannot instruct us on aU 
points of Christian doctrine and practice. Now, on page 86, we find 
"Gregory " affirming " that Scripture by itself is sufficient to guide 
Ti8, if mterpreted rightly." Can any interpretation render Scripture 
by itself sufficient to guide us, if all points of Christian doctrine and 
practice be not contained therein ? And what is the use of an infal- 
HUe Church, if it cannot preserve its members from such downright 
eontradiction P 

He proceeds to " state " that the Catholic Bule of Faith is the 
irhole word of God, or, in other words. Scripture and tradition. 
But in the course of a few sentences we begin to discover that these 
tte not the rule, after all ! For after asking, " How are we to obtain 
a eertain and definite knowledge of this revelation?" he goes on 
to inform us of some '* succession of men whose province it is to 
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d«3»ter mviokto to mm «& dui^ GM hm rmeda^i'* and, 

«« iiiM tiM Ckon^ speaict. GkMl speidD." Why, ifaem an this «dk 

about the Bible and tnditM beW tba C^itiidie Itvie <yf IS^A? 

la H ttoi plain tkal; tbaae a» reaUy (SnegsrcM, aiika in ^amy and 

in fMuAioa, and tint tba only fiide of Faitk iwoogntsed by tiM 

Xomankt is ^ Infidliblo Chwdi," wkidi, bemg tnuaiated, maaDB 

<*pnert<iftii«pariak''f 

^* Ignailana " aeema to kare beoi asmoyed byliifl oondoot «f '^ tiuae 
ftTBOns Y^ in tiie kst debate weve eanatantfy nakinr *' imyeitinwit 
•^Qigiiiriea aa to tbe seat of tnMEbility in ^e Oatboaie dramL" 
WaU, « LapnatimB," me viidi now to be infalMbly aaaored:^ ihm dod^ 
triiw of lYaasnbstantiation. Where ehall ire aAplyf ToliiePopal 
** OMgory " informs os that OstkolioB do not bdwvie in tiM pcvaonal 
infallibility of the Pope. Shall w^ go ix> aooameilf Why, ^bem 
ifl BO couaioil now sitting : the last was held at Trent 300 years ago. 
If a council be the seat of infallibility, then the Church has b^n 
fallible for 300 years. Shall we go to a bishop P He is only a 
vdyate indiTidiiaL To a priest ? ua, also, ia liaUe ko en*. Wkare, 
O^Igitatini,"fikdiwfiiMlInfaIli<bilityP Listen to the '' sulfieiait 
anawer " of ** Ignatius.'* *' The kuBBa ywt (of ibe Somwh Ckucdi) 
la not iaierrable in itael^ but <inly ab theoi^gan «ndaB ihe mana^Bate- 
tioai of dke Divine." 

;: He teUs ua tibat '^^oae who deay the infiiHibility of the Clrareh 
leaning iis Chmich), praeticafiy aaaert thai Chriat haa not frntfAed 
those glorious pramiaes which He made before Hia aaeooBic a.'* 
Ohriat'a prMtiiaea were Made ibr the benefit of His £[^owers in «veiT 
mffe, and while they enfiure ihst some fiaible and tme CSmreh Am 
ammj% exist, i&ey do not goanantee uifallihility to any esEtcasal 
Ofrausation. 

He addttcea some qnotationa froaa Dr. Manniag. Can Dr. iBian- 
Muig oe «aa ** Ignaitiua" bring forwavd a single ftroof tkait Oaiat 
mr promised iiHaHLbiliiy to any corporatbn o? profeasogra of C%fi»- 
tianitj P He has never prondsed that tiM Ckami of Engianct,^ 
of Seotiand, or any other visible body, shall be guided into all isra^ 
for ever. These have either erred or nay err. Yis^i^ oesnpaaiea 
or churehes are made ap of mixed woltiindea, aad ajpe coonpared* in 
tka Gospel, to a ripening harreet of '' tares ajad wheat ;" to a nixed 
(Bock of '* sheep and eoals;** to a eompoiiy of '*wiae and feoMsh 
lii^ina." l^e Ohuim to which tin most gkMnona piximifiea of 
Christ were made is not a company of thia aort. It la nsiade up, 
eoEclosiyely, of the true befi&v^rs in Chriat ^ evwj age mod fJboe. 
It is of her members that it is tmd, that they are " bom of tha 
Spirit," that they "live by the Spirit," and that the Spirit ^aibifl 
guide them into all tnidi." Whatever may be tbe arrogant pre- 
tfinsions of Eome, it b this Chnrch wliich is the " body of €hmt»'* 
and whicdi " He will present to Hinsedf a gk>noas Church, 
spot, or wrinkk, or any audi diing." * 

<* SpbMwv.sa.. 
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H« c^kMMS mth crate fbnr statt mubji, irltkk he 
flions," from Protestant writers. Let him know UmI tipon mattem 
of veliffion Pkroteftasts wiU " coll bo mm maitor/^ in erarj ease 
a«p «ole iaqoxTf towt be, "What raith the Bcr^toraiF'' 

In -the extettcts £rom BoU and Whittekcr tlMve is aot a word ihikl 
need be construed brto aa *' admisam" of Bonisk dodBwa. !Eha 
o^era we are wiltittg to Biake over to ^ Igaa^iuM" as oar parling 
gift. They ate fit fleers ie deck the Eemish altars. 

^Ghregory" nniat now come in for a share of ciar aitte]ilk)inc» 
After treatmff us to some ingeniofis i^eniai^ about '* begging Ifaa 
Questioa," ana r^iearsin^ some of his adiievemetttf ia tk» fverious 
oebate, be joints oa;t as ** worthy of remarit tlmt "ihs tcaehing 
4jftke Cathoiie Church is positive." QotAk also wad Iha tmr^mrm 
ihe old I^an mythology. 8uch also is the teachiiig of the MoueiD 
CFsed, '* There is but one Allah, and Mahomet is his pcophet." 

Me says, **€lhe datoa the eommmi^efitewt of her creed eenterisi 
l»efore any other ohnreh." Bat he sfaould hove ixM va, ioo^ 
thi^ sh« dates the &9i«^ of it so late as the 8th of December, 1854* 
He informs us that Protestantiam, in his opiakm, is a '^mati 
negation.'' Caa he not eonrprehend that the wiord ** ProleatentiMn" 
is only a new aame icfc the negatire side of that old thing; 
GhristianHy P 

fie aUeffes that several texU harre been already r^Ud, We 
prcanme that this is a mere "lapsms penmmJ' 2f mot^ wetog^ort 
that; the old phm of butnii^ tm whole book is maob mo0e o^ 
peditioas. 

fie gives us three meanings of the word "'Chxath," and aema 
wiMing^ to insinuate that these are the only (me». Let us enenikj 
another, which ought always to be remembered by the hiimIi 
of Bomiah cofitrof«rtfi»ts^ It is this^ '^Tke whole body of te 
elect of God, or the true disciples of Christ of every age and 
matioii." "And ihe Lord added to the Ckmft% daily au^ as 
lAould be saved.' t "^ And He is the head of Oiebedr, tiie ChmshJ^t 
*' The general assembly and Ckurek of ik» first-'torn, which aite 
written is heafen."§ ** I%at he might ptesent it to fiimadf « 
f^orioas Ckwrck, without spci or wriakk."]| 

Wo are neat told, " thai 1^ early ChriatiazM were befieTtsfs 
in certain tenets now bvaii/ded by Proteatontas as eomipt,'' aaid that 
tloa may be '^ easily gafthered from their own writh^irsy the writmoi 
of their heathen enemies, and the records in the cataoombar" We 
challenge " Gregory" to show from their writings that the Chris- 
tians of the first four centuries held any one of the peculiar 
dogmas of his Church. But how is it that it does never occur 
to him to gwtber their £uth from Idie bo^k wfaic^ they loved? 
KxA would he rather accept as evidenoe Hhe cahaBoiies of their 

• Sis^aHiaf tbt imncafaiftt €oi«epiioB sf Mftty, tbta first na^ an srtiill ii£ 
faith. 
tAiit8ft.«r tCskilft. §HihbXiL^ |[Xpta.^.2«. 
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cnemieg and the forged leoordf of a chanieMioiise, than ike WiSti 
of the living God P 

He ffoes on to tell ns that among these early GhriatianB these 
ezistea at Borne a bishop who governed the whole Church. Well, 
there existed a bishop at Borne, i..D. 606. whose name (corions 
eoincidenoe) was Gregory, snmamed the Great. Let ns listen 
to him. " I most oonfiaently affirm that whosoever calls himself 
IJniTersal Bishop, or desires to be so called bj others, shows 
himself by such haughlmess to be a forerunner of Antichrist; 
masmuoh as he proudly advances himself above all others."* 

He makes an admission *' that Scripture by itself is suffident to 
ffoid*^ us, if interpreted rightly. The question is, What is the right 
mterpretationP" Of course, ne goes on to say that it is the sense 
of the holy mother, the Church ; and tiie imanimous consent of the 
Fathers. No, *' Ghregory/' the best interpretation of the book must 
be that of the Author ; and Protestants may have that. '* If any 
man will do His will, he shall know the aoctrine whether it lie 
of Gk>d."t "Ask, and ye shall receive ; seek, and ye shall find; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you."^ 

He proceeds to quote, as demonstrations of his Church, a great 
number of passages from the 'Hebrew prophets. These are all 
declarations of the glorious condition of the Jewish and Gentile 
churches during the future millennial times. We have examined 
every text he has adduced, and find that in every instance he has 
quietly put his thumb over some expression (frequently in the imme- 
diate context) that would have instantly detected me mal-appro- 
priation. He quotes a promise from Isaiah ii. 3, and passes ov» 
verses 1st and 2nd, which show that it rektes to *'Judah and 
Jerusalem," and that " it shall come to pass in the last days." He 
quotes from Ezekiel xxxvii. 24. Let the reader refer also to the 
Slst verse. 

He quotes several texts from Isaiah Ix., and also from vreoediag 
and following chapters, and coolly concludes that they aU belong to 
Bome. We suppose that he was too deeply impressed with the sad 
necessity for Swiss Guards and Irish Contingents to inform us that 
these promises all relate to a time of perpetual peace (verse 18), 
wherem " violence shall no more be heard m the land, wasting nor 
destruction within her (the Church's) borders." Can he rec^l to 
mind the ''monster popes" of Baronius, the bloody fires of Smith- 
field, the demoniac massacre of St. Bartholomew, or 

** The slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold,", 

and glibly tell us that it is of his Church that it is said, "Thy 
people also shall be all righteous" P On the whole, it is painfbllj 
evident that, in all these extracts, " Gregory," designedljr or otker^ 
wise, has wrongfully endeavoured to appropriate for his Ohureh 

<* Llb.TLEpSit. 3d: Cambridge, 1718. fJohnxmir. $ Matt. vii. 7. 
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ijiMBe Uesaed promises tliat, like robes of beaui^, are laid up in 
store for both tne Jewish and the Gentile Church in eomiDg ages. 

He states that " the Chnroh of Borne has ^ways afBbnned that 
besides her there is no true Ohnrch; and that she alone is the 
depositary of the promises." Well, it was long ago predicted that 
tike should have a " mouth speaking great things and blasphemies."* 
He tells us of her long line of popes. Why did he not strengthen 
his argument by informing us that her " long line" has sometimes 
even been a " tlureefold cord" of contemporaneous popes P He says, 
" She does not date her existence from any Reformation." Cer- 
tainly she is ancient enough. She is perhaps as old as Mahometan- 
ism ; but not quite so old as Christianity. He affirms that ** she 
has always been a prominent object in the eyes of the world." 
Yes ; the apostacy was to " sit on many waters ;" and " multitudes 
and nations" t were to follow her. Christ's flock is to be but a 
" few," a " little flock," while this dispensation lasts. 

We are next informed, that " when our Saviour came upon earth, 
the Jewish priesthood and altars were not to be swept away." 
" The altars were still to stand in the magnificent temple, and the 
Qffering was to be that which before was only offered in type." 
Ttm must be one of his traditions. The Bible only tells us that, at 
the death of Christ, " the vail of the temple was rent in twain from 
the top to the bottom." J 

He treats us to a long and laboured version of the old argument 
i^n " succession." We have only time to quote his summary : — 

" If, then, a succession of teachers be proved, and it be admitted 
that the promises, which were to last for ever, were intended for the 
bishops of the nineteenth century as well as those of the first, it neces- 
sarily follows that to those bishops we must have recourse in matters 
of doubt on any point of faith." How calmly he takes for granted 
that Somish bishops must be meant. Mark how a single simple 
stiatement will answer him. Christ promised to be for ever present 
with His disciples, while " teaching all things whatsoever He had 
commanded them." But, as has been shown, Christ never " com- 
manded" invocation of saints, or worship of the Virgin. He never 
*' oommanded" transubstantiation, or purgatory, or the mass. !Rome 
teaches ** another Gospel," and therefore has a claim only on the 
threatenings of Christ. "Gregor;^" tells us that his Church has 
"unity." Has she unity with Christ P Is her Gospel His Gospel P 
May there not be uni^ in error, as well as unity in truth P Satan 
is not divided against Satan, or his kingdom could not stand. But 
are there no divisions about infallibility in the Church of Rome P 
Have there not been endless controversies between Jesuits and 
Gcailicans; between Dominicans and Franciscans; between popes 
and councils P Does not Bellarmine, alone, enumerate above 300 
divisions on matters of ^religion among the members of the Church P 

He says, the Church is noly : " She is holy in her doctrines." 

• Bev. xiii. 6. t l^«v* ^^i** t Matt, xxvii. 61. 
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W«U»''Theof^ylaet"ha»riiowiit1iererrM«e^of1iukt* ^'Sbeisln^ 
in htr pasUrs and people, who are ' wenrj starict.' " Wendsmt tlietf 
atrictBoss ; they possess that ki comnKA with the Hianaees, i^o 
" tithed Buat a&a cnmrnin, bat negleeted the weightier matte r s ef 
liie lam.** We most, however, haye* some Iktle jaroai of her '^ho^ 
ness," befi»e accepting her chiima. We shall, for th» end, eaH m 
two or three unexceptionable Yritnesses, all tme b<»s of the €h«rei. 

G^nenebnurd, the historian, tells ns that **lbr nearlif ISC' yeoBF 
above Afty popes deserted whoUy the virtue of their pFsdeoesseiBi 
being aposiatical rather than apostoheal/' 

Cardinal Baronius, in his '* Annals of the CSioreh,'^ t^mr wisitea: 
" What was then the face of the holy Soman Chnroh P Hew refr 
fool! when harlots, as pewerM as proiigate, rvled aft £oane. 
A^ain: '^What unworthy, vile, yea, what execrable and hateM 
things the apostolic seat has been compelled to suffer ! fiowmanj 
HOKSTEBs, horrible to behold, were intruded into that seat which is 
reverenoed by angels ! " 

Nicholas Olemangis, an Arohdeaeon of the Church of Bome,^ m 
the fifteenth century, in his book, *' Of the Corrupt Stateof the 
Church," chapter iii., informs us "that she was defiled wi^ tle^ 
sink of all vices, and might be fitly called the * Churoh of the- Mdtg- 
nants.' Who preaches or declares l^e Gospel ? Who, eitiier m 
word or deed, shows the way to life eternal ?" He eoncludee wiA 
an apostrophe to the Eoman Church: '^What thinnest tiioo of 
thine own prophecy — ^the Revelations of St. John P Ih>st thou nsA 
think they do, in part at least, belong to thee P Thoo.' hast not, 
surel]^, so wholly lost all shame as to deny this P Look, thevefen^ 
unto it, and read the damnation of the Great Whore sitting en many 
waters, and there contemplate thy famous facts and future min f ** 

The next statement put forth by *' Gregory" is, that " the Ohun^ 
is caiholic — that is, universal." Perhaps she is ; but is ^e more 
catholic than paganism P The fact of her being univM*sal will ptwt' 
nothing but that she cannot be a true Church of Christ. It is not 
until the '* last days" that " the mountain of the Lord^s home shall 
be exalted above the hills, and all nations shaU flow unto it."'* 

He then declares that she is apostolical in doctrine, and traeesker 
descent fkom the apostles. We admit the " desceirt," whiok> has, 
indeed, been a dreadful one. With regard to her doctrine, a com- 
parative view of apostolic and of iRomisn teaching has already been 
mstituted by " Theophylaot." Let " Gregory" studjr it. 

On page 91 he brings forward much previouely-chscusaed matter 
to prove that oral tradition is necessary to be received, as wefl as 
the written tradition of the Bible. To all this let us give one 
general answer. If " Gregory" knowa of any oral traditions of the 
apostles, distinct from those traditions whidi they first pi«eaehed» 
and afterwards embodied in their writings, let him produoe theiii> — 
prove them- 1© be inspired, and not temporairy in nature> ^v^ien we 

* Isaiah ii. 2. 



lO: aoDB^ tiMnir--tii ihtt we ttml hoM tiial) the "wMut'* 

Bat ks ^wwnind e us tihEst St« Bnil' ealuMito tiia ThtflfalQiuanfl to* 
^^ ^■■^J^ trsditioiis wiiick they had been taagkt, wb«4ftier bj 
word MrapiBtib. We asswer, that theve iff mol a f article etf evidence 
ftiA these were dkEerent tfaditioiis. Tbe peaiage is jvi^ an exhov- 
tatim te hdbd fiut the faitik, in whatever waj it had been leeeiyed. 
aiMuld *'€begory'' still lemahi in doubt, let ee xefier htm to the* 
ufitomal amimt o£ 8t. Bend'e transMlMiM ajt Thessaloniea. He 
vill feid it in Jkcte xrrii. 2, 3. We tiunk it deeisive on the%\iestien« 

He hinte iSiait Protestants ''dei^ the eKistenee of & tnbunal 
ifpMtedb^ the Almighty; to explain His law." We de- net, bo4 
vesdnse hun ia look lor it where BsTdd songht it: — ^^'Open ThoiL 
mine eyes, and I shall behold wondreus things out of Thy law."* 

He then mqxdres, " Who appoints and sends the fFotestent 
^0><^«B F" Wft aosweiv Cbnat, who oemmiBskuBed His disesples to 
go an^ preaK& the GospeL In setsrnv we aak, *< Who has sent the 
IWBte a£ BoniB P" When tiiey are ordatned, they receire eom^ 
DusMonfrom their bishop — not to preach the Gospel, but to offer ift 
M^eethe body and blood, bones andnerres, spid and divinity, of 
ueliQsdJesns. 

He^lio^llgBit <<Cadioiiic8don0i beHeTem the veraonalinftil- 
™ity eP the Pope." We fear ikak sone little q«ubbfe ie employed 
jjwe with vespeet to^ the word " personal." WiU he assert that 
Catholics do not believe in the infalltbility of the Pope, soeakintf 
« eathedrA, — tduet is, aothoritativeiy, and from the "diaiir or 
xeter^' P We ebb not affirm* that all Oktholios rnnet beHetre it, as it is 
< point on niiiel the Church k divided. In the remainder of his 
^'^ire hsnre not been able to diseovrer anythmg to> ^^oh it it 
^cessary to reply. 

One wofd im conversion. If, in the excitement of debate, we 
"«»» Twed i«y expression p^sonaUy ofiEensive to either of our 
^'K'OMts, we now heartily retraet aod a|>ologize for it. The 
*<^*Mt iefer greaft and vital principleB, and eoght not to be waged 
^i^ ^worthy wei^ons. MoMseoxBSY. 



ABE THE PEINCIFLES OF THE DEYELOPMEIfT 

THEOEY TEUEP 

^B assume a suflRcient elementary ac<iuaintance wft!h geology 
Ji- the part of the reader to render unnecessary any exposition or 
^XBnoe of that science. The facts of geology, apart from any 

* Fadm oxia. 18. 
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ikeoTj, are so palpable, unmistakeaUe, and mc<H i tJ o v e i»ti b le, tiui 
those who woula deny or dispute them must he so unimpressible 1^ 
reasoning that an attempt to oonyince them of the tnilh. of thmiy 
would be but Wasted effort. For such, i^hen, we do not write, bat 
address ourselyes to those who have hcmesty enough, to forsake M 
and lonj^-cherished opinions when no longer tenable, candour enof^;^ 
to admit their own as well as others' liability to error, and int»> 
ligenoe enough to see that many of the rifhculed speculations of^ 
past have become the unquestioned facts of the pres^it, and that 
the theories of the present may yield corresponding results in Ike 
fbture. To these we shall endeavour to show that ihe preponde- 
rance of evidence and probability tends to indicate, and, as far as 
proof is possible, to prove, that the principles of the Development 
Theory are true. • 

Our argument is this : — 

I. That it is more honourable to the Creator, and more in accord- 
ance with the intelligence of rational beings, to give the prefinrenoe 
to natural than to supernatural means in the explanation of natural 
phenomena. 

II. That the Dqprelopment Theory supplies an eacplanation by 
natural means of the natural phenomenon of the (^reation of species. 

III. That hence the Development Theory is more honourable to 
l^e Creator, and more in accoroance with the intellij^ence of raticmal 
beings, than other theories of creation, and its prmciples are oott* 
sequently entitled to be considered as true. 

We proceed to discuss separately the abo^e premises :— 
I. It is more honourable to the Creator, and moft in aecardanes 
with the intelligence of rational beings, to give the pr^erenee to 
natural than to supernatural means in the explanation of natural 
phenomena. 

The Creator is most honoured by that which attributes to Hiflt 
the greatest power, wisdom, and benevolence. Now, tihte preyalent 
supposition that the operations of nature take place and continue 
by successive active interventions on the part of the Creator, implies 
the existence of inferior power to that wnich would be requisite to 
endow matter at its creation with an inherent capacity of assuming 
the various phases of its development. That the power so to endow 
matter is possessed by the Creator, must be admitted by those who 
would honour Him most ; and that its exercise cannot be deemed 
superfluoas is evident from the necessity, if not thus employed at 
the first, that it should be eventually retailed (if the expression be 
allowed) in the production of each successive item of nature. It is 
equally in accordance with the greatest amount of wisdom and 
benevolence on the part of the Creator, to assume that He has not 
formed a imiverse which requires unceasing attention and renova- 
tion by Himself, — ^but rather a universe which, by a grandly simple 
exercise of omnipotence, He has made subject to inherent and self- 
acting laws, which work with ceaseless, unerring, and immutable 
accuracy, all His purposes and designs alike guiding the onward 
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Bme»p of stellar tyirtem^, aaid balancing the wii^ of a flattering 
biilterfly — appointing the tracks of fiery comets, and pencilling the 
petals of a prunrose. That the execution of nature's operations are 
thus left solely to natural Jaw does not imply any isolation from 
Dtttnre of nature's Grod, any more than does the spontaneous activity 
of our bodily structure indicate its independence of the vital spirit. 
A« in the body each organ performs its function without specific 
volition by the soul, so in the universe each atom acts its part 
without special direction by the presiding Spirit. 

** All are bnt part of one stapendons whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul." 

We honour the Creator more by giving the preference to natural 
means, •*. e,, laws given to matter at its creation, than to supernatural 
means, •*. e,, modification and impulse communicated from without 
to matter, in the explanation of natural phenomena. The reasons 
which account for this preference being more honourable to |he 
Creator, likewise explain its accordance with the intelligence of 
intellectual beings ; for, from the consistency and relationship per- 
vading creation, it must inevitably result that the theory which 
iQOst displays the power, wisdom, and benevolence of the Creator 
shall most favourably affect the mind of the reasoning creature. 

IX. i^he Development Theory supplies an explanation hy natural 
mdotis of the natural phenomenon of the creation cf species, 

G^eology reveals the fact that for myriad ages prior to man's 
birth, the earth has been tenanted by countless forms of vegetable 
imd animal life, all of which have l>ecome first existent and then 
eoddnct at certain regular recurrent periods, well defined by a 
loaarked change in the physical character of the earth's surface. 
Kow these inorganic changes are admitted on all hands to be the 
natural results of physical causes, generally assumed to be volcanic 
action. During the intervals of this action such parts of the world 
as w^re exposed to the sea's influence became disintegrated, and 
finally deposited as strata. 

All this was unquestionably accomplished by physical laws 
(natural means), ana not by direct interposition of the Creator 
(Bapematural means) ; in proof of which, the same action is really 
takmg place at this time all over the world. Now, the Develop- 
laent Theory seeks to explain in the same way the changes of 
organic forms which occurred simultaneously with those of stratifi- 
caaon. The forms of life existent at any given time have always 
been those adapted to the then physical conditions of the earth ; 
and at the occurrence of an epoch of upheaval and redistribution of 
tke configuration of the surface, these conditions have become 
ebanged, and consequently unfitted to the continuation of life in 
tke same forms ; and hence the necessity for either a re-creation by 
ipeoial act of the Divine Being (which would be supernatural), or a 
niedificalion of organic structure produced by the new conditions 
(fbkh would be natural), rendering the continuance of life, under 
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lh» f&tm of fteek q^eciw, pow i lifa . 0^ pdftt to wlodi we 
^Koreot Mpeeial sttoixlioa w the fti«t, thst the ap^ea1»Mi «f extenit 
jpl^miil 0MNki1»(nM ift capable ef effeeting strQetunl modifioite 
m sbiomIb senI plaatft. Char expemnee on tkese points isiieoeMxily 
oomfiaed to the opplkaiioii of tliose omidstioiti hj jsam, tke gmi 
jhjmesl. catutaropniw of tlie pset iMmng been ^e-Adaoaie; fii» 
mlmftee from analogy, bowever, leads to l^e oonolnsion, tihsl,ai 
artifictal meana \imdi bj' vmn are eapaUo of prodoeing raadfltiny 
often more distinct tiMn aekmowledged apeeies^ it is reasonay* t» 
ascribe to the infloenoe of those great conditional ehanges of tem- 
perature, climate, soil* food, &e., saeh changes in organic form as 
nave simultaneously occurred. In the difiSrent breeds of honea 
aad dioga we kaTe marked inataiieea of what anrtificial cfaing« of 
eondkioB is eapable of pvodmcisff. The difference betwe^ ^ 
fleet, bea/aiifid racer, and the pio<y»Bg, hearj eart-horse, if 90t^ 
as dktinet as that whedi serrea to define tome i^>eoie8 of ainiDali' 
Yet Ikese and ererj other Tanety (tf horse have men derelopid Vf 
knman agency from one typical kiod. And man, in oppositkiato 
natmre, having effected Ikne much, what may not nature kenetfd» 
when it beoomes a necessity of the eontinuanee of li^ iSatA it flhoB^d 
asanme fresh forme, and seeing that the fctt change of dreiB^ 
stances which iavcd're the necessitPf , may, by a K>eaiatifaliy-iaetitite^ 
law, become subsernent to the aeYelopment of the ne^ htm ot 
organization F "As man can prodvee, and eertamly has precbae^ 
a great result by kia mcAkodicdr or naconaeiova means of ^ABt^% 
what may not natuare effect ? Man can aet only on extersAl m 
risible characters ; nature cares nothing for appearances, mo^^ 
ao fur as they may be useful to any bemg. ^e can act en c«^ 
internal organ, on^ every shade of ccmstitutional diffeivnce, oa w 
whole machinery of life. Man selects only Ibr his own gc^ 
nattffe onlf ibr that of the being iidbieh she sencb. Every em^ 
character is fully exercised br h€T; and the being ia ;^aeediffldtf 
weU-Bnited conditiona of life, lian keeps the natifrei of vv? 
climes in the same coimtry ; he seldom exercises each selected cfc** 
lacter in some peculiar and fitting manner ; he feeds a leeg ^ ^ 
akort^aked pigecm on the same food ; he does not exercise s k^ 
backed or long-legged qnadraped in anry peculiar maoBerj^ 
exposes sheep with long and short wool to the same c^iawt^- o» 
doee iMJt aJldw the most vigorous maJes to struggle ibr tine fen*|*' 
Se does not rigidly destroy all inferior animals, but pral^i, diaiag 
each vnryiag season, as far as lies in Ms power, aU his •preda.cti^ 
He oft;en begins his selection by some half-moQstre«s jform, or ^ 
l«a»t by some modifieatiosM^ promment eniougk to catok hw eifB, <* 
to be plainiy useful to him. Under nature, the 8%h;teat ^^"^ 
of structure or censtitntion may weil: turn tl!j.e nieeiy-bskB*" 
acaJe in the ataruggle for life, and so be presorved. How iwwB? 
m» the wishes and eflbrta of man ! Bow short his time 1— aad^' 
•equently, how poor will his prodnets be compared witfe ***■• 
Iteenmii^ated by natwe during witole geologioai penoda! Qiff^ 
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\ idben, that ostwe'j fvodvidiaBs ■hnalij ht ftfiamt in cii»> 
jnetecihaa maa's procbetiiMM ; thai they ihoBid ba infinitehr better 
mdmpted, by i^ moel toimiexioaBJitkaiii «f lifii, ind ihinila pkiilf 
faesr 4^ stonay of hr bi^er woricmaniiap."* 

!Oie op||oiimite «f tbe PerelopBaiit Tbeoiy viay aay, *" We admtt 

tbat man is oapaUe of cbanging the obaaaotni of ocrtaui aaimalsy 

far we lee tiie vesvlta of bas ageaey ummd ub, bwt 'wJwve m tbeee 

my eridenee ifcbat Batnae bas done any aaalQgCMa -vovk P We ave 

atiTHUHinded by sniliitiuiiziciiB species, but i^^re aa*e tbe mtenoediaAo 

tnmntoiiaiT rmeiisBf" To ^dns we uidMsitatiagly reply, tbat 

eadi. iniimaaai speoies may reaBonably be ennaklefid as tbe ««&«• 

denao diey seek, and tiiat tbe de^ekigsmeat of one soecies fsoon 

aaoiber may bsvie beaa tbe wank of eae generation* ana banee tdia 

abeenee of intermediato Tariedes* none baying existed. And that 

tbEiB eooqalate transition in tbe lifetime of one individnal is not • 

ataekeb of liirely imag^ation, we refer te a Tery aimdar iust, pafrcmt 

U> aH physioky^^sts, i£at in the case of auaiy animals, dnstng growth 

from infancy to maturity, tbe organiem deiradops, tbrcragb bb0- 

aesscre atages, eaeh tbe charaeteriatic oi same diatinet speeifs. And 

this ja a result of tbe Tery principle we af>e endeaT<»aring to demoiH 

rtrate*— Hie plastic |K>wer of condition. Tbns, doting tbe loetol penad 

«f an asim^'s life, its ocgamsm is totally di^Qsowst irom its ftitnaa 

stmctnre; sndi, for example, as a system of (armdatkin of tha 

Mood wiib the agency of the longs, Miese organs beiag lumeeessargr 

till ibe commenoemait of extni-titerine life, when they beoaiBa 

inecvporated in tbe system of circulactian by means of one of 

Ibe oonditkiaB of sach life, naanefy , cxktenoe in an atmospbara. 

So that, in this one poindb, ior infitanca--aad -others mi^it ba 

addooed — ^tba festal state of oertaim a£ tbe more highly organized 

•^"*a^l" is identical in strootniie witii tbe nwdare stttbe of ones net 

onbf ^tinet as species, bnt widely separa^ied in generic charaeter, 

aftd im. re^nd to clasBifieation of very inferior ^«de. Structond 

ebai^es, giecter iban would be that jof one species to another, 

ti^ intmnedittte gradadons of deirdLopment of wbidb are asked for 

ateridenoeiaf our theory, are thus seen to be tbe actual oontingeney 

of certain organie-fbrms, as a eoaseqnence of their exposure to the 

nodifying itmnence of ehmgcnff oondtdons during the periods cf 

gestation and subsequent growtb tail tbe attainment of maturity. 

Aa before stated, the great moi^ganio catastrophes which baira 
feoBS time to time ebangad the coskLitions upon which organic forms 
depend, have all bean pre-Adamic, so that a cbaoge of species ii 
an event of prehistoric occurrence ; and hence, no actual eyideaee 
of obserratiDn can be adduced in proof of the J>evdo|M9ent Theory. 
Nor, at present, ha^a the fects of^geologsr been sufficiently aocumu* 
latsd to warrant an^ positive generabsatiiHis on the subject. Bai% 
m a so ning fipom analogy, the preponderanoe of eyidenee decidedly 
fefooxB tbe preference the theory gires to a natural rather than 

* Darwin's *< Ociiin <yf Speoiarlif Means t>£ liatanl SelecUoD,** p. 83. 
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a Bap«nistiiral explanation of the oriffinof frpecies. We subjoia 
the ncfutore convietion of a writer wno hu made this questiot 
hif ei^ecial study for twenty years, and whose opinions are of 
weigLii, and worthy of consideration : — " L believe tbat animalB havi 
descended from at most only four or five progenitors, and plaati 

from an equal or lesser number Analogy woula lea4 

me one step further, namely, to the belief that all animals andt 
plants have descended from some one prototype. But analogy mi^ 
DO a deceitful guide. Nevertheless, all living things have much ia 
common ; in their chemical composition, their germinal vesidee, 
their cellular structure, and their btws of growth and re{nt>diiction» 
We see this even in so trifling a circumstance as that the same 
poison often similarly affects plants and animals ; or, that the 
poison secreted by the gall-fly produces monstrous growths on the 
wild rose or oak-^ee. Therefore, I should infer from analogy that 
probably all the organic beings which have ever lived on this earth 
nave descended from some one primordial form, into which life was 
first breathed by the Creator.*** 

ITT. That the Development Theory u more honourable to the 
Creator, and more in accordance with the intelligence of rational 
heings, than other theories of the creation of species, and that its 
principles are consequently entitled to he considered as true, follows 
as a logical corollary from the premises already laid Mown. We 
have endeavoured to show that He who created* matter, and 
endowed it with the law of gravitation, by virtue of which it 
assumes the spherical form of worlds ; circles with swift Hight 
through space m harmonious systems ; or, in other phases, for ever 
ebbs and flows, as the ceaselessly moving ocean \ leaps wildly down, 
as the impetuous cataract ; glides slowly but inevitably onward, as 
the treacherous glacier ; rusnes down with appaUin^ crash, as the 
blinding avalanche ; descends as the heaven-sent fertilizing shower ; 
trickles as a tear down the pale, wasted cheek of some broken- 
hearted one ; or, may be, falls as a tear of joy from the eye of om 
whose heart's hope is realized : — ^that He who endowed matter with 
mechanical law, by virtue of which thousands of miles of hard ro<^s 
have been disintegrated by the waves, and deposited in layer upon 
layer, with such gentle action, that the most delicate organisms are 
preserved unbroken and entire therein, forming new rocks miles in 
thickness ; whole mountain ridges are borne up from the ocean's 
bed, in some cases during the lapse of but a few hours, in others, 
slowly, but ceaselessly, for ages ; continents and seas change place ; 
the crust of our planet is rent and shivered in all directions : — ^that 
He who en4owed matter with chemical law, by virtue of which the 
component gases of the atmosphere so combine as to become a 
siutmg medium for the existence of life ; the various elements unite 
so as to form the multitudinous obiects whose diversity of purpose, 
nature, form, and hue, benefit and adorn this eartb ; the diflerent 

• Darwin's « Origin of Species," p. 484. 
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minerals orystaUue with each wondrous re^^ulariiy, harmoi^f , and 
:hesatj; each organic product assimilates its respective n^urish- 

rht : — ^that He who endowed matter with these among othe laws, 
virtue of which all these phenomena are inevitable i atural 
Jl^isequences of its existence, could have, and probably has, en- 
Jowed it with a law by virtue of which organic development would 
Naturally occur, and that with more honour to Himself than by 
Ijtoeeially creating by supernatural means each successive species. 
We have endeavoured to show, as well, that the existence of such 
m inherent law of matter is supported by the knowledge of nature 
we at present possess. And the conclusion, we think, of the un- 
J^assea reader will be, that the principles of the Development 
Bieory are true. E. M., Jun. 

NEGATIVE ABTICLE. — I. 

** And God said, Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed, and the 
fruit-tree yielding froit after his kind, Vhose seed is in itself, npon the earth : and 
it was so." 

''And God said, Let the earth bring forth the living creatore after his kind, 
cattle, and creeping thing, and beast of the earth after his kind: and it was so."-^- 
Gen. L U, 24. 

As a preliminary consideration, it is of great importance that the 
snhject of the present debate should be imderstiood as a theory, 
not a fact. 

The propounders of the Development Theory ^o not presume to 
assert with certainty, nor even to claim any considerable degree of 
probability, — they only suggest the possibility of their theory, and, 
if true, of suggesting (to them at least) a satisfactory mode by which 
many of the mysteries of the natural world may be accounted for. 
Such being the modesty of their pretensions, associated as it is 
with erudition, talent, and an ardent love of God's great and 
wonderful world of nature, it would ill become us, on the present 
oocaaion, to treat them or their works with disrespect ; our object 
is the attainment of truth, both for ourselves and for the readers of 
the British Controversialist. In the pursuit of this object we hope 
to be guided by reason, directed by wisdom, and assisted by both 
friends and opponents, in the exchange of friendlv counsels and 
mutual instruction. Under such circumstances, truth is most likely 
to be attained, and to be most enduringly serviceable to all, on 
whichever side we may set out upon the inquiry before us. Know- 
ledge and truth, not victory over an opponent, will also tend to 
remove the asperities of connict, and result in lasting fri^ndships. 

I^rimA facte evidence goes to show that all history, and the 
greater portion of all our experiences, knowledge, and ODservation, 
prove the theory of development a fallacy. Kearly all the familiar 
facts of every^day Hfe, with the education received from the past 
history of nature, so evidently contradict the theory, that hitherto 
aU our notions upon the subject are fixed in diametric opposition to 
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iL Thk hmmg Urn oaseu Hm omtt nr ^h tM neem^OB^feAsmk 
tiJMadvooateB of tiieHieny*' it k ibribhtm k> alMir, atkcmlfM 
tiw theory is pouiblB, but tint it is pvobftUe ; mw; &BD&«r, %ij 
mask nhow that it is tke onlj oorseot and time law of uttarei 
operatMnf; that she works by tikis one h^vr, imd ao other. Tkii u 
& £ur aaid kgitintste deniMid, itftd must be realiMd isi(d» eforiiitf 
ear oppoBsnta, or the thesis ihey have assamtd wiH be vmipmA 
and may be esitaigiied to the regioiL of yisioBBPf qasoukiicmai veii 
abler hands again ^lume it, sm with more saeeeaa^ 

The task assigned to ns we leel is only slfeeted by one ianM^ 
that is — it is the advoca^ of cM notions in oppoaitien to ww oda 
We would not, however, lie naderstood as oonserrativie inai^tbiDg 
but the troth ; and in this respect the most unflinching sseto after 
a knowledge of the mysteries of nature is, in our opinion, the truest 
conservative of truth ; his only danger is, lest he should nuBtake 
appearanoes for realities, shams for facts, possibilities for yum- 
testible verities. 

It is necessary we should succinctly state the peculiar featmsB d 
the Development Theory before proceeding further, which we will do 
with impartiality. The author of the " T^stiges dT Creaticm," who, 
if not the originator of the theory, has at least the merit of haTJBf 
reduced the theory to a well- defined system, says, on bringiog 
forward the principle of progressive development,—" The pMpo- 
Rtion determmed on, after much consideration, is that the sevoil 
series of animated beings, from the simplest and oldest np to ti» 
highest and most recent, are, under the provideiftBe of Sod, tiie 
results, ^r«^, o£ an inherent impulse in the forms of life to advaae^ 
im definite times, by ^neration, tiiroog^ itififosent grades of ctp^ 
ization, terminsting in the highest dicotyledons and vertebrMsr' 
these grades being few in number, and generally marked if 
intervals of organic cdiaraoter, wMeh we find to be a pradioil 
difficulty in aseertaining affiniities. Seoondh/i^ of anothw whsitviA 
inrpulse connected with the vital Ibrces, toiMiing, ia the cgoh^^ 
generations, to modify organio stractures in aeoopda&ee withsxteniB 
circumstances, as food, iSke nature of the habitat» and 4he ne^ione 
agencies — these being the * adaptations' of the natuzal theetogiB!^ 
We may contemplate these phenomena as ordained to tsflce flMB.^ 
every situation, and at every time, where and when the reaiSB^ 
materials and conditions are pres^ited — in other orbs, as weMsiit 
this— in any geographical area of this globe which may at asj iintf 
arise — observmg onl^ the variations d^ to dilEerenoe of msteo^ 
and conditions. The mudeated vesicle is oomtem^lated U ^ 
fandamental form of all organization— the meeting-point bet«^ 
the inorganic and the organie — the end of ibj^ minenl and we 
beginning of the vegetahne and animal kingdoms, whioh tk^^ 
start in difibrent durectioBS, but in a g^iend panUeliflm **» 
analogy. 3Ms nuelested vemeki is itself a type of oMitiire aad iDd^ 
pendt^t bein^ as well as the starting-point of the fostal pro0»0 w 
every hi^ier individaaLin cDeatioa, both. animal <aflBd ▼egotabls* 
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^Tye hare seen that it is a form of being which there is somo 
reason to believe electric agency will produce, though not, perhaps 
usher into full life, in albumen — one of those component materials 
of ammal bodies in whose combinations it is believed there is no 
ehemical peculiarity forbidding their being any day realized in ikm 
laboratory. 

"Eemembering these things, it seems, afber all, an obvious idaa 
that a chemico-elecfric operation, by which germinal vesicles wen 
produced, was the first phenomenon in organic creation, and that 
the second was an advance of these through a succession of higher 
grades and a variety/ of modificaJtions, in accordance with laws of tJia 
same absolute nature as those by which the Almighty rules tha 
physical department of nature." * 

A. sabsequent author has, by what he terms the '' Principle vH 
Nalnral Selection," shown the orif^ of species, or, in other wordsu 
that species were not originally mdependent acts of creation, but 
that, by a peculiar process of development, that variation in plant 
or animal which gives it any force not possessed by others of the 
•tone species, qualifies it to oecome the original of a new species, 
ajMible of superseding the parent species ; thus new species have 
their origin and line, while old species may become extinct, it 
yill be perceived that the latter theory is an offshoot from the 
J^er, yet, in some respects, essentially diflTerent. We shall treat 
«eitt separately, and d!evote our attention for the present to the 
^elopment theory, as shown in the extract we have made froni 
the « Vestiges of Creation." 

To put llie question more clearly before the reader, we will 
^gorize the leading ideas of this extract. First. Certain collo- 
^ons of inorganic matter may, by peculiarity of external con- 
ations and influences, become oreanic — endowed with life. Second. 
The lowest condition of vegetabfe life may rise to the highest and 
Diost perfect plant, under favourable circumstances. Third. The 
h^bfest polypus and mollusc may, finder favourable conditions, 
progress onwards to the perfect mammal— may, in fact, become a 
htunan being. It is said that these changes may not, in their whole 
Jtent, take effect during the long period of the historical era, but 
^ inay have been realized in the many millions of generations 
J'^^^^g — in the geological eras. While we might, for m1 practical 
Pj^ses in the cause of truth, reply that this very aomissioa 
J^the Development Theory beyond the pale of reason, we shall 
^ take advantage thereof, bat proceed to investigate the real 

All ^^ ^® principles of the theory, as indicated above. 
vAU elementary oodies have certain independent peculiarities^ 
r^ \\ the student of natural philosophy ; they have also other 
2^J*|«ritie8 which have especial relation to other bodies. These 
f^^^^wities are called their properties and qualities. Vis inertim 

^ Property possessed by all inorganic matter ; nor can objectioA 

^ * '^ Yertigts of iht Natand Hktory of CreaUon/ pp. 130, 131. 
^01. IV. O 
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be made to thennisecialify of tliii -jpopertj of matter by the fio- 
cesMB (/ chemistry prodmcing changes in organic bodies, becooae 
eiieh i^^t^Tigfl^ are the result of extianeoas influences, not of any 
inward imptdse; on the contrary, organic matter, taJcem in eaeL 
mdifidaal whole, is supenor to this law of inertia^ there ia in all 
organic matter a peculiar preparedness to act under circmnstanoes 
iarourable to its nature 4 thia action is from wi^iin, not bam 
withont.. Herein we hare an essential di£eremce between the 
•OBStitation of inorganic and organic matter, of general s^pih- 
oasion* 

The inqnirj now presenting itself to our mind. is,. By what means 
ia this dinerenoe to oe semoyedi or the chasm it makes between the 
mineral world and yegetable and animal life to be trayeraedF An 
attempt is made to show that the germinal vesicle of organic life ia 
capable of production firom albumen by eleotrioity ; but haa life eyer 
been produced by such meaneP No, only a somethii^ similsr 
to the nucleated yeside,— similar, we say, but not the same, {or the 
nndtated yesiole may be ushered into iull life, wlule the cheimoo- 
electro yesicle is a *'perhaps-not'* capability of progreaa to Ml 
life. It is not too much to ezpect» if it were a law of netorea 
instituted in the beginning by the great Creator, that all the higher 
classes of beings are merely progressive deyelopments from inorgaaac 
matter, we should at least be ab& to see some plainly marked instance 
crossing the abyss marking the distinctive separation of the in- 
orffoiio and organic world, within the limits of the historical era. 

The creative Jiat was once issued, and each kind had assigned to 
it its personal liinits^ its peculiarities as a whole belonged to 
it alone, were, not interchangeable, nor susceptible of extinction or 
change^into other specific or contrary characteristics : Gen.!. 11,24. 

A£nittina, for thejpuiposes of our argument, that the firat grade 
in the Devdopment Theory is a fact, imd. that the germinal cell is 
capable of production from inoraanic matter by artificial mechanical 
or chemical forces, we still shan find insu^rable dif&cultiea in the 
fiieory, eyen after inanimate matter has received lilie, according to the 
supposition now j|;ranted, because every germinal c^ is presented by 
nature to us with certain definite peculiarities, or essential pro- 
perties, by which its progressive development to mature age, and 
aft€arwards to decay and <&ath, are fixed» with but alight deviation 
from the true course of its being. It can be no valid objection to 
tiiis fact to say that the enact composition and properties of the 
germinal cell are unknown ; neither is these any validity in the 
objection that the determining forces of its specific progress 
through life are unknown. It is enough for our purpose to know, 
ihat> a germinal cell produces Us specific form of vegetable or animal 
lifid, and im other form. In no case liave philosophers observed sny 
angle broadly marked deviation from thia specific progress of being 
in the yegetable and animal kingdom ; and surely, in the l<mg 
period of the historical era, and that still longer and larger page 01 
history, extending throughout themyiiad-aged geologic eycfe, some 
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case 2Bi£^ reaaonablj be expected to have foTmcL a record in. 
the aanak of seiewe. 

The fti&si hhre never been obserred to derelop into the stately 
oak; tlie tiny motiuBc has nerer been known to advance to the 
digndfied condition and gigantic proportiong of " the graat whale ;*' 
the crawling worm, or the nimble gnat, have nerver attained to 
the beaiuiy of Anrm and fleetneesof the flagaecBOiis horse^ or the noble 
ea^e. Soil less has any one of the mulio»s of animated beings 
which havse ever lived upon thiS' eartii given ns: one trace of having 
]»roeres8ed from the low^r grades to that highest grade in this 
sobnuuury^ s^ere — God's chief handiwork, the hnidkn sonl divine, 



It is well for us constantly to bear in mind that if the Holy 
Scriptures are not formal treatises on science, they eonvey to ns 
scientific toith ; and if, in any ease, we cannot perceive their exact 
haroKMiy with onr supposed knowledge acquired from other sources, 
we mmsti search for a solution of the difficmty, not by a denial of the 
truth o€ Seiiptore, but by a careful and painstaking exomiaaiiom of 
all thei sGurees ef knowledge in question, precisely noting all the 
pointa of divergsence fr(Hn Scripture, and rightly estimating iiie 
value ot our deduetions from app{u*ent facts ; and while inquiring 
after truths prajj^erfully seeking the guidance and love of the al£ 
wise «nd mirkty God, who created all things after their specific 
kinds and ordaiaed to them their course through life. 

Far tiw present we conclude, wishing that this debate may 
be pvedkietive ef much interesting inquiry into the beauties and 
mysteriaa of nature^ feeling assured that the more intimate our 
knowledge of God's works may be, the more shall we endeavour to 
becoBAe komlila in mind and holy in heart. L'OirvBiB&. 



S^mul €mmms. 



IS COUNSEL JUSTIFIED IN DEFEINDING FROM PUN- 
ISHMENT A CRIMINAL OF WHOSE GUILT HE HAS 
BEEN PROFESSION ALLY MADE COGNIZANT? 

AFFIBMATIVB ABTICLE. — I. 

** ThoBjch juHfice be thy plea, consider tWa— 
Tbftt, in the course of jastioe, none of as 
Should see salvation : we do pray for mercy ; 
And that same prajer doth teach as all to render 
The deeda of mercy.** — Shctkspeare* 

It is nsual for an advocate, when beginning his Address to the 
court in a case npon which public feeling has run hi^h, to desire 
the pry to dismiss from meir minds all recollections of the 
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opinions and romours current extra curiam ; that they confine their 
attention exclnsively to the evidence brought before them durinff 
the trial ; and that on it alone they founa a verdict which shall 
acquit or condemn. And on the present occasion we deem it 
necessary to follow a similar course ; for the strong prejudices which 
an indisoriminating satire and too austere morality have fionnected 
with our subject must be uprooted from the minds of our readers— 
the jury we address — ere we may hope to make a favourable im- 
pression, or they to be benefitted by our humble endeavour. 

If any one considers the demand now made either too great or 
unreasonable, "^e would advise him to skip this paper ; but as we 
believe the Judiciousness of our counsel will be perceived and acted 
upon, we ^1 encouraged to proceed, and enter upon oar task 
sanguine of success. 

^e order and welfare, and indeed the very existence of dvil 
society, depend upon one condition — security; which naturally 
divides itself into protection against foreign mvasion, and safety 
from domestic violence. The preservation of the former is the pro- 
vince of the Admiralty and War offices, forms the principal duly of 
the public services, naval and military, and is tne alL^importaDt 
object for which volunteers have started up in every comer of our 
land, instant as the clansmen at the shrill whistle or ItoderickDha, 
but not, we trust, like them, so quickly to disappear ; the latter, 
the object of public justice, is maintained by an extensive and com- 
plex machinery of law and police. But while the manifold advan- 
tages attending a rule of conduct, founded on justice, and autho- 
ritatively enforced as law, must be apparent, there are certain risks 
associated with the same no less manifest ; and hence, in tiie enacting 
and administering of law, two important ends require to be kept in 
view : that it may prove a net in the toils of which the innocent 
shall not sufier, nor from its meshes the guilty escape. And these two 
features in the laws and legal administration of a country are pretty 
good indices to the condition of the country itself. During turbolent 
times, and under despotic governments, the terrors of law play no 
unimportant part ; short trials and long ropes are then in especial 
favour, and impeachment forms but the prelude to condemnation. 
When, however, a state is free and tranquil, the opposite practice 
obtains ; judicial proceedings are deliberate and impartial ; law ap- 
pears in true majesty ; perfect assurance is felt in its power to reach 
the offending ; the only anxiety being lest this power should be mis- 
directed. This is what might be expected in jBritain ; and to this 
feeling may be ascribed the privilege enjoyed here by criminals ^ 
having the aid of counsel ; and wmch is sometimes even provided 
by the court. Honourable, however, as this custom is, it will be 
found on examination to be no more than simple justice to the 
accused. The charge against him has been prepared by skilful 
hands, an experienced advocate elicits from the witnesses all the 
necessary evidence, and no more; joins the various facts link by link 
till they appear a perfect chain j and so coUeots the suspicious cir- 
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cumstances, that from their yery grouping they aasmne a darker 
hue. What could any simple man, so circumstanced, hope to effect 
unaided P Some would find themselyes quite unable to give utter- 
ance to their thoughts; while to all who could command their 
speech it would be difficult, although conscious of innocence, to 
rebut the criminating evidence, and almost impossible to expose 
any flaw in the reasoning or law brought to bear against them. 
Indeed, any attempt in the latter direction would most certainly 
fail : the smatterer in lesal lore who endeavours to avail himself of 
luB sciolism, invariably flounders. Nor need this excite surprise ; 
for the legal profession, beyond perhaps any other, requires of^those 
who wish to attain proficiency in it, severe study, and unremitting, 
nndivided application. '* Lady Common Law, ' says the maxim, 
"lies alone. 

"Well," the reader may exclaim, "I am quite willing to allow 
the assistance of an advocate in ordinary doubtful cases, and to 
admit that a public benefit is conferred when he secures the acc^uittal 
of an innocent person ; but do you really mean to say that it can 
seire any good purpose, for him, when quite aware of his client's 
guilt, to endeavour to 



* make the worse appear 

The better reason, to perplex and dash 
Matnrest councils ' ?** 

Ah! dear rhetorical reader, let it not make you start when you 
learn that we do say so. . If it is indeed possible " to make the 
worse appear the better reason *' in the case you have mentioned, it 
is only because of some serious defect in the evidence, or imperfec- 
tion in the law ; mere specious sophistry need not be tried oefore 
the bench, as the judge in summing up would tear such to shreds 
and scatter it to tne winds. And should a guilty prisoner be con- 
^^nuied when the evidence is either incomplete or conflicting, public 
safety would be imperilled, and a precedent established, which might 
prove the destruction of the innocent at some future time. At the 
uaere consideration of such an occurrence popular feeling recoils ; 
^^t in proof, we need merely allude to the recent case of Dr. 
Smethurst. We do not know that this man had any sympathizers; 
"lit certainly some persons considered his condemnation as an out- 
''^e upon even-hanoed justice, on account of the unsatisfactory state 
of the medical evidence ; and would have regarded his execution, 
^d it taken place, as the inauguration of a new feature in our juris- 
prudence, fraught with danger to the community. Besides, the 
evidence of a prisoner's guilt being conclusive, it is no less necessary 
that the law which he is believed to have violated be distinct, 
Precise, and perfectly applicable to his case. From what has been 
jJready said, it will be apparent that the accused cannot, in all pro- 
bability, determine regarding this matter. Yet the importance of 
■ttch an inquiry being made on his behalf cannot be too highly esti- 
^^^^M; for not his interest only, but the interest of every one 
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imperattv^ demands that the law be obserred to the Tory letler. 
To be tried hy the Unn of his country is the birtlmght of emrj 
Briton ; is a sonroe of our chMraetenstie tBdeneodeiM^e ; and tm 
palladiom of our ciril liberty. It is the rignt of -the nieaMBt 
criminal, guilty though he be, and idl are ooAcemed thait ihisnfi)^ 
lie should enrjoy. To strain a kw, ever so s)ig:htly, that it by ttia 
means might reach a guiRy individual, otherwise likely to escape, 
would be to render the whole body of law uncertain, and^ndaogef 
ihe safety of the community. A door would then be op^ied ^r <^ 
entrance of all sorts of irregularities, of which no man could asli- 
mpaie the extent nor foresee the termination. The preren^n of 
such a eonUngency is a common duty, and the question arises, Beir 
can ti^ (kity be most effectually discharged r Few co«ld spare 
time to acquire a knowledge of law sufficient to advocate their own 
eause if accused ; fewer still, who have time, would «nter upon a 
etady so dry, and apparently uninteresting, merely to ]M©nde 
{gainst so unlikely an event. And yet these events ajre often ooew- 
ring. Not a week elapses but some one is accused upon suspkaoHS 
almost groundless. Now it k a bank official on a charge of mr 
bezzlement, who is afterwards dismissed "without the sli^^rtes* 
imputation on his character." Anon it is a child accused of murder 
most foul,* on such frivolous ground, that her counsel is justified in 
demanding her immediate discharge. But the danger referred ^ 
is no cause of annoyance. Every one of our toiling, moiling 
millions regards it with perfect unconcern, or, rather, never bestows 
a thought upon it. And why? Because a practical solution to* 
been given to our former question, in permitting the assistance of 
counsel to every person accused. For em an advocate in discharges 
his duty towards his client thoroughly examines in every particuhr 
the charge preferred against him, and restrains any excess of zeal 
on thejpart of those entrusted with the prosecution, a simple ye* 
most enSectual protection of the common weal is by this means pro- 
vided. Here it may be objected to the theory propounded by ^ 
that many persons, though guilty of the crimes imputed to tieni, 
are, nevertheless, through the efforts of counsel, discharged toi 
the bar; and ihxt thus jp'eat encouragement is offered to the oom- 
mission of crime. To this we reply, that it is to be regretted tiia* 
the law or proof required to convict a guilty person should happen to 
be defective ; but that, in such circumstance?, so far from his ^' 
missal being in itself an evil, it is quite otherwise ; and that ^ 
ought to congratulate ourselves that so wisely tempered a Judicial 
system prevaus, and remember it to be better that ten guilty men 
escape than an innocent one suffer. The alleged hSect we con- 
sider fallacious ; for if in one case dismissal occurs through defec- 
tive proof, it is too much to suppose that a like defect wS i^p*^ 
in the next case ; and if it be on account of a legal flaw, this can w 
remedied, and the loophole stopped up. It may also be urg«dfej^ 
our opponents that the judge who presides at the trial will 'Vt^ 
over the interest of the accused, and dispense the law in aft ^ 
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integrity. W«^Bgffiii reply, -tbafc -bo ibake the joA^ 'WbMi wmt tite 
iat^esiff of fliiher part J is «izrn)ly d«|^dmg hxm l^rom \ai bii^ 
office; and, wluie we admire me ability t^impartiidilT'^of iiid 
l^eneh, we tfaink that, without coume), tie apparttmity eirjojfed by 
ifie jtidge of guarding l^e interest of the aecused is rftther 'baited : 
til© prosecutor has previooaly studied and 'arranged the oase^ 4^6 
judge's knowledge m only acqnired as die trial proeeeds : -^ pro- 
jsecntor would of coarse only bring forward snob wttaiessesafl s«ib« 
stanfliated his statements, wlLvcb, tnerefore, tindei^ltie circn.iiMta&ee8» 
could only be regarded as of an tx parte cfaaraeter. 

We hare thus, at the risk of being tedious,' -Aown it t6 be 'Ibr^ie 
public wefi-being that all prtsoners Miould enjoy A« flid of counsel ; 
kdA so strong do we consider the position iafcen, that on it'ctloBe we 
will rest the justification of an adTocate who knowingly delfends a 
guilty person. Believing that what is socially right cannot be morally 
wrong, we might refrain -irem fTiU»*her eoawdsration of the subject : 
but J^t any of our Bj^itui, Controversialist mor^^sts should think 
proper to oppose us, it may be well to glance at the amoral aspect of 
the questioii. And first we should like to know, if aa adTOOftbe's 
conduct in defending a guilty ehent be unjustifiAble; wham didJbd 
cross the delicate line between right and wrong P Does his trans- 
gression date from the commencement of his connection "^hthe ease. 
We scarcely expect to find any maintaining this. "Wben requested 
to couduct a case, an advocate can hardfy farm, luieh an opinion 
of tJie individual's guilt or innocence as (on this ground) would 
iu^fy bim in accepting or declining tlie duty. The case may, in 
his opinion, be bad, and yet not be so in reality ; appearances are 
often deceitful, and the innocent have frequently suffered. Virgil, 
in bis description of the nether world, does not omit the spirits of me 

'« Ja^^ damnati crimme mortiei'* 

and wo do not require to refer to the records of I3ie ** €kewees <39/^ 
hres" for instances of judicial errors and sad proofs of hnzaan £&!£• 
bility ; some such are' doub tS ess known 1;o all our readers. If,'i;ben, 
our opponents, instead of finding fiuiltwith coun^ for undertaking 
the defence of a guilty person, assert tha?t his conduct is io be im- 
pugned only when he continues his connection with his cfientafber 
Deooming aware of his guilt, we would offer several objections to 
this opinion. In the first place, he has no plea to excuse this deser- 
tion of his post, or justify this violation of the sacred "trust reposbd 
in bim. It cannot be urged that he undertook the office on ^e 
ground of his client's innocence ; and that, such not being the ease« 
his engagement is at an end. No such guarantee is giren or re- 
quired ; nor does such tacit understanding exist. 

Again, the defence of his client does not imply Ids belief in that 
clients innocence, any more than the appearance of the counsel fbf 
the prosecution* indicates bis belief in the prisoner's guilt, while boHi 
the precepts of moralrtr and the law of the land require him to 
observe tiie truth ; neitner wittingly putting forward a ialse state* 
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it» nor mmg any deceit. There is therefore nothing in his daij 
Hiat ooght to offend the most fastidiouB moralist. Suppodng, how- 
fltrer, that the advocate determines to cut the oonnecti<»i, what ii 
llie obyiouB result P Why, that his client goes to other comisel, 
from whom he carefully conceals as much as he can ; and the chanoes 
are, that the ends of justice will be defeated by the latter advancing 
bold and skilful hypotheses, which he would not have done had m 
been better acquamted with the merits of the case. Then lus coune 
would have been simply defensive, — parrying, and not throBting. 

We have thus endeavoured to vindicate me principle which cot- 
tan has sanctioned ; and in conclusion submit, that as it tends to the 
ncurity of society, is no breach of morality, and rather advances than 
letards the course of justice, an advocate is justified in. defending a 
crinunal of whose guilt he is cognizant. KoNi. 



HBaATIYB ABTIOLl.— I. 



"Ljiog Kpe are abomination to the Lord: bat they that deal tmljan His 
delight''— /Vov. xiL 22. 

" Stand therefore, having your loins girt aboat with tmtb, and baving on the 
iieastplate of righteonaneea." — Ephes, vi. 14. 

QoD is truth, and the more truthful we become in words and 
actions, the more do we become like Him, and the more faithfiillj 
«re we obeying the Divine precept of Jesus, — " Be ye perfect, even 
as your Father in heaven is perfect." Truthfulness is in the Gospel 
cf Christ made the first and paramount duty of every Christian man, 
and its contrary in every respect is shown to be thoroughly opposed 
to the Divine will. The case of Ananias and Sapphira are impres- 
aive illustrations of this, as is also that of Grehazi under the Mosaic 
aeonomy. Thus, not only in works of charity is lying condemned by 
Ibe Spirit of inspiration, but in the ordinary duties of life incidental 
to our domestic relations. Even in those cases where an apparent 
good might appear probable of realization, we are not left withont 
vnmistakeable directions what course we ought to pursue ; for the 
nostle Paul has spoken in his most vehement strain ,— " Shall we 
& evil that good may come P GK)d forbid I " 

It is, then, of paramount importance we should understand what is 
intended by the term ** truth at the outset of this debate : a clear- 
aess and e^licitness of definition will tend to facilitate our arriyal 
at a just judgment. 

Truth IS the exact representation to others, by word or deed, of 
any fact or idea which might be the subject of communicati on. ^ 
iikB most general sense, truth, as thus defined, is not affected bj the 
intentions of the person speaking or acting, for truth, being objec- 
tire, cannot receive its character from any subjectivity of the 
individual through whom it is transmitted; a lie by good intention 
CD. the ^art of the speaker is not made truth, and vice versa ; besides, 
tiiat which is untrue may be communicated as truth through igno* 
nnce or vice of the individual, in which case the moral character of 
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Hie T>er8on acting is detennined, wlule the objectiye truth or false- 
liooa itself is unaffected thereby. The whole course of sacred his- 
toiy has giren eyidence to the great importance of truth, and 
ixnposed it as a duty upon every man. Profane history has also con- 
tribiLted many illustrations, both in ancient and modem times, which 
are doubtless familiar to every reader. The duty of truthfulness is 
reoo^:nized by every nation, whether civilized or barbarian, equally 
so within the Arctic circle and at the torrid zone; and if, under the 
deep darkness of a refined system of idolatry, lying is made a trade, 
and is constantly inflicted upon the Ferin^hees by the devoted 
SindoOy the exception only proves the rule, — ^truthfulness is a 
universal duty of man. 

The utility of this moral duty is evident if we contemplate its 
influence upon society. In our domestic relations it plays a con- 
spicuous part. Suppose the father could not believe tne son, the 
mother had no connaence in the word of her daughter, brothers in 
their intercourse with sisters found only deceit and lying, what 
would become of the family circle P how long would the endearments 
of the family hearth enchant us P In commerce, truth is the chief 
element of a nation's success ; and in proportion to the degree of 
truthfulness possessed by any class of traders, other things being 
equal, success is always in favour of truth. In fact, it cannot 
be otherwise ; a person once deceived does not buy again from the 
deceiver. So umversal is the instinct planted in the nature of man, 
that, once deceived, he always fears and avoids the deceiver. The 
politician is relied upon and becomes popular, truly popular, only 
so far as he makes nis sincerity or truthfulness palpable to his 
fellow-citizens. The physician is esteemed accordius; to the sincerity 
or truthfulness of his efforts to heal his patient, wnich is the pro- 
fession he makes. This leads us to consider whether, from the 
nature of his profession or any peculiarities of his position, the pro- 
fessionid counsel is relieved of this universal obligation to speak 
and act truly. 

We are of opinion that counsel is not justified in speakinff or 
aetinff a lie to save his client from punishment when guilty, and we 
proceed to show our reasons for this belief. We have shown that 
it is the duty of all men, as men, to speak and act truly ; therefore 
his humanity does not relieve the counsel from this obligation, and 
if he is relieved, he must derive the privilege of exemption from his 
office. The duty of counsel is evidently to prevent a wrong, having 
the sanction of a court of justice, being inflicted upon plaintiff or 
defendant, accuser or accused ; but we have now to do with his 
relation to the accused only. The function of counsel, as now in 
question, is to protect the accused, when innocent, from all punish- 
ment ; and when guilty, from undue punishment. In the latter case, 
we submit that he steps beyond his province as counsel, and becomes 
an accomplice after the nict, if, being cognizant of the accuser's 
guilt, he makes effort to prove him innocent ; especially is the moral 
turpitude of counsel manifest when it is considered tnat he, being 
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ooDfloiou8 of his cflienfs ^oilt, representB- and tanm W'j^ftrl lo i 
conrt of JTuticetliat he is nmoeent. 

In aooordaBce wiUi tiiete ykmB of the craegfton' at imm ire Ae 
doctri&es kid'dowB bj that gpeat man, Jerem j BenlkaBw Ibr be 
spealcs (^ it as ** amoiw the expedients thad harr^ hee/D. eouivUv^lv 
aeUmg- impnmty to svch eriminak «9 hare whe rewith al to pwdbM 
it." And he ihos illHstratea iMs waj of defending m known miiiiail : 
" A man has eommilTted a iheft ; anolher man, who, iv^tboot i 
Heence, knowing what he has done, has asaiated his sn'makiBglui 
eecape, is pmuwied as an aceomplice. Bnt the law ^tiui i^ ^ 
judges, by whom in this behalf the hiw has been HMide) hafe oot* 
trived to grant to their connections, acting in the charaeler of 
adkoeatea, a lieence for ^is pvrpoee. Wkat tke nou'itivoctik U 
h<tfMedJbr, the advoemte is^pmdfor, and admire^,** — Vol. yi^l6(K 

Dwt it is not the ftmiction of ooonsel to defend the fuilfy tran 
dne pnniflhnient ^mt his guilt. Every eitken in a ligMy eoBrafetttod 
eommon wealth is in duty bound to assist in the free evoreiseofiltf 
hiws ; and, as a corollary to this duty, he is also under oMigatkato 
prevent every criminal escaping that punishment the law inficte 
upon him for his erime. Not only is me law of England ei[^ 
iqK>n this subject, but commcm sense and the dictates of manlit^ 
confirm its propriety. The position of eounsel ^cannot alter w 
responsibility as a citisen in tnis respect, because the general do^ 
owm^ to Boctety is paramount to i&at existing between himself aw 
his client. It is « maxim of morals and law mat the g^eral kv,^ 
public duty, is more powerful and of strong obligation tiian ^ 
private duty ; espeeitblly is this maxim a^kcaUe when the pRfsiiB 
duty is owmg to him who has broken the law, and iiu a p ectsiint 
breach of the law only. 

Above and beyond all argiraients of a pul^ly poStical or oinl 
nature, we have to look at the moral and religious aspect of ^ 
question. What is there in the profession of an advocate te ia^ 
him with power to set aside the great command of God, *^Rott 
fi&alt not bear false witness against thy neighbour "? Whatriglit 
has he to defy the prohibition of the Almighty, — the puny woftmte 
rise up in defiance of Omnipotence P The attempt at justiiCiAioB 
is surely the most ridiculous for its absurdity, yet most wasphiBwai 
for its impiety, that the mind of man can well conceive. 

For the present we conclude, with the hope soon agmin torssBflW 
eur argument, feeling assured we shall ever have an ay prcivH* 
auditory in ^e readers of our magaaine while advocatinr lTQ<lbf*U' 
ness under every oircumstance, at all times, and upon all mik^^' 
3£a£ina e$t 'Ptriku, et 'prtevatehit, L'0wBO»« 
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SHAKBafl?E»I> FACTS, FAWCIirS, FOEaEBIEB, HkNB 

TABEICATIOi^S. 

III.-^Eab£T Mjlkhoob. 

" Bnght metals on a snllen errand 
Will show more goodly, and attract more ejes 
Ti»n tfaAt which hath no foil to set it aS.**'^Smrg IV, 

** Let me not to the marriage of true minds ad/mlt impediment*** 
are the words with which Shakespere commences his 116th Sonnet^ 
and they appear to have embodied the thon^^ht uppermost in his 
mind^ not long after he had companioned in intimate associateship 
"vnth ** sweete Anne** Hathaway, whom he early began to address 
as **My all-the-world." As he walked with her in the hours of 
" black Vesper's pageants," how keenly and kindly would he express 
hiaiself on &e enduringness of his affection : — 

^* Lots is not leve 
That altert when it alteration jfinds. 

-• • • • 

Oh^ no^I — k is an eror-fix^d mark, 

That looks on tempests, and is never shaken: 

It is the star of every wanderiatff bark. 

LoTe*s not time's fool; .... 

Lovfi alters not with his brief hoars and weeks, 

^nt bears it oat, even to the edge of doom." ^ 

And while he bo speaks, do not 

^ A thoDsand blushing apparitions start 
Iftto h^r face," 

and ^n TW a flecret that she dMte not ntter P 

'WliateTcr engaged the youthhood of Shakespere after leaving 
«liool— law, trade, or pedagogism — it i« pretty clear that he must 
hare made a good Bse of hie eye* in n<)tieing the tints in the -sky, 
Ab flowered earth, the love^inepiring beauty of the rirer-threaded 
meadows, and the changeful variances of the seasons. Nor is it aft 
all improbable that he sauntered, in slouched hat, into the taverns 
akmg the road, and lounged about travelled highways, or sped over 
the dowuET with dog at heel, and at night took a shot at a deer. 
These were the common amusements of nis day. But we •can never 
think of him as an idler, nor can we imagine him viciously bent on 
a Isveaeh of the law. Wil^ Anne Hathaway to occupy his thoughts 
ttid time-— with her influence to keep him nght — ^we cannot picture 
liim as a wildling and a worldling, nor believe him to have Been a 
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culprit, exposed to penftlly and ignomiiij. Brfore liis marriaf^ 
that would be unllkeij ; ajter it, still more improbable. The germ 
of the deer-stealing myth is palpable, but that it grew is just as 
plain. Aubrey (1680), the earliest writer of his life, says notlung 
about it. Sowe (1707) first relates it, with some circumstantiality. 
The Eev. Bicbara Dayies, Itector of Sapperton«and Archdeacon of 
Lichfield (1701), is more particular in his narrative still, though he 
makes mistakes regarding Known facts, which he might easily have 
avoided, and therefore shows his incompetency as a reporter. 
Capel (1768) brings an increase to the tradition; and in 1778, a 
confirmation of Capel's news comes from Oldys. Sowe says the 
ante-Lucy ballad was *' lost.'* Capel and Oldys recover one yerse 
of it, and Malone gets and nrints the entire poem, but believes 
*' that the whole is a forgery. In this opinion most critics now 
coincide. 

We believe Shakespere took his sport like a man, not like a 
vagabond ; and we are the more inclined to think this, because we 
know that a true attachment is the best safeguard to a young man's 
character. 

Our next earliest definite notice of Shakespere refers to 

1582, and is Shakespere's marriage-bond. It was found by Sir 
Thomas Philips in the Worcester registry, in 1836. It bears date 
28th November, 1582, and in it Fidk Sandells and John Bichardson, 
farmers, of Stratford, become bound in £40, " that William Shags- 
pere, one thone partie, and Anne Hathwey, of Stratford, in the 
dioces of Worcester, maiden, may lawfully solemnize marriage 
together," " with once asking of the bannes. 

This document, besides the signatures of the bondsmen, bears 
the seal of !R. H. (Bichard Hathaway P) so that it seems prohahU 
that responsible friends on both sides had agreed to the match. 
We may believe, as was the custom of his age, that some time 
before he *' was affianced to her by oath, and the nuptial appointed; 
between which time of the contract and limit of the solemnity," 

" Before the perfect ceremony of Love's rite," 

they had deported themselves, as the registers of Stratford in his 
time wiU prove to have been often the case, as married p^sons, 
esteeming the troth-plight and betrothal as equivalent to moral 
though destitute of legctl sanction ; for though we know not where 
the marriage ceremony was performed, we Team in the Stratford 
register that, — 

"1583, May 26th, Susanna, daughter to William Shatspere," 
was baptized as a child begotten in wedlock. Shakespere was then 
little above nineteen, and his wife a little over twenty-six. 

It is only reasonable to presume that, prior to friends consentiDg 
to this union, and the occurrence of the marriage, Shakespere had 
some independent means of support. What these were, we have 
no means of now ascertaining ; but we know (or at least infler), 
that he was resident in Stratford parish in 
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15S5, for in that year, "February 2, Hamnet and Judith, sonne 
&nd daughter to VSTilliam Shakespere/' were baptized. Before he 
bas attained his majority, he has a family about him, and it needed 
no impulse from any Justice Shallow, no poaching notoriety or 
danger, to prompt a first-class mind like his to act in a kind and 
mamy spirit, and " being inclined naturally to poetry and acting," 
as Aubrey says, to take his way to London, where, probably, ms 
io^wnsmen, if not his relatives, were at that time successf ally getting 
on, and so become " an actor at one of the playhouses," and show 
that he could, as well as *' did, act exceedingly well." Aubrey tells 
XLS, too, that he began early to make essays at dramatic poetry, which 
at that time was yerv low, and his plays took well. In the desire to 
drive hxmger from the home of his cnildren, we find a motive; and 
in his conscious possession of superior power, we perceive an occa" , 
siomng cause for his removal from the "circumscription and 
confine" of Stratford to the city on " the banks of the Thames." 
When a given sufficient, efficient cause is given, there is no principle 
of logic which necessitates the search for a greater or more unusual 
one. We need not invent miracles to account for every -day oc- 
currences. 

Did Shakespere go alone to London P and did he there forget a 
father's love, a husband's duty P If the sonnets be in aught auto* 
biographical, I would suggest that those numbered 50, 39, 36, 27 — 
29, lA 1 9, 61, and 97, should be read as here arranged, as a reply. 
So read, we fancy that they will help to unthread the maze into 
which commentators have got themselves when they write as 
foUows, viz. : — 

** Another section of Shakespere's history is composed hj that romantic chain of 
adventure which is supposed to be hidden beneath the obscure allusions of the 
Sonnets. There was, we are told, a friend and patron of the poet, a youth of high 
tirth and personal accomplishments ; there was also a dark-haired lady, whom the 
poet lo¥ed, but oyer whose relatioDs towards him there is thrown a Tell of mystery, 
allowiog us to see little except the feeling of the parties — ^that their love was guilt. 
The female, introduced to the youthful friend, transferred her passion to him* 
The poet, at first shaken to his inmost soul, recognized at length, in the double 
treachery, a judicial visitation, punishing his own offence. He cast off the faithless 
woman for OTor, but received the repenting friend agam to his heart That some- 
thing not very unlike this did really happen, we firmly believe. The supposition 
that the most specific of the sonnets were written by Shakespere ybr a friend or 
friends, is too absurd to be listened to for a moment." * 

BeautiM tissue-paper romance, vanish ! Is there truth in man, 
and that man Shakespere P Then read, seriatim, that splendid 
justificatory series of sonnets, 109 — 121, beginning, — 

" Oh, ntver say that / tocufake ofheaH^** &c., 

and if there be self-reference in them at all, the calumny shall 
wither faster and more surely than the gourd of Jonah. 

* Edmbvrgh BevieWf July, 1840, p. 466. 
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15S6. On JmBoaijr IMh, 1586^ ihe return loi« Ji)irfpibt gw i ^ t 
wntto^Mize upon goodi, Ac., for debt; ortoMcmrt'a permC-mmp^emN* 
mme on • otr^im day^ h— Joim Shakt^wce has Botliing m wUrit 
il# «« cAle to be distnumed ; a <mijm««— a writof personal seiaiaB, wav 
ik$n imied ^ asain in Febraarr ; agun in Marck. H« waa all«^ 
waivis liefffivefof his alderiMHii go>wn» the reason bein^, he "dslki 
Bot oooM^o tliehalles, nor hath he of longtime." What thsaewriti 
were abovt im do not know ; perhaps to force eoaimearanoe m iib» 
hiH^pmkcmio call in the fines due for non-attenite&oe. 

15^7. Was he arretted in 1587 F In that jesr kefrodneed a 
writ of kabsoi eorpma, i. e,, a writ for the releaee or bailing of a 
person who comidert himself Uitgally imprisoned. 

These eeyeral law transactions may imply that he waathett a mm 
ef fklling or fallen fortones, I^Kni^ they ean ako bear ihei interpret 
tation that he was then living beyond me jarisdictkMi and poweref 
the courts of Stratford. Were these legal aotiona indeed a^unst 
ihie John SkakespereF theve was another, a ^oeaudoet; resident 
intStratford then. 

iS^7<, ''The Queen's players^' (Burbadge's company^^ineeff^ 
porated as the Queen's, 1583 — with whom Shakespere is suppomi 
to haTS'l^iM early formed a connection) made their first appeanmce 
in Stratford, and are more highly rewarded than any preyiooi 
company, — c.^., Oxford's^ Warwiot'i, Essex', in 15^4. 

1 589, A document, said to haive been found awofng the BUesmeie 
papers^ used to be quoted, though doubtfully, regarding this date, 
to show that at this period Shal^spere was a duver in the Blaob 
firiars Theatre — twelfth out of sixteen — ^but this has recently' been 
branded as a fabrication ; and though the nvattez is» in itself,, pro- 
bable enough, we forbear the insertion of it — as it may readi^ be 
found elsewhere — to save spaee. 

1590. G^ie "Anatomie of Absurditie," by Thomas Naak, **% 
man," as Isaak Walton si^s, of a sharp wit and the master of a 
scoffing satirical merry p«i, author of '' Bummer's Last Witt aid 
Testament," &c., pubhshed in 159(^, speaks of " new found eoimnd 
#ofm^«, whi«h eyery red nose fiddler hati^ at his fingers^ end?" of 
men who "makepoetrran occupation; lying is then: livmg; and 
fables are their moyeables ;" ana who " think knowledge a burden, 
tapping it before they have half tunde it, ventinjj it before they 
have filled it, in whom the saying of the orator is verified — Ante 
ad dicendum quam ad cognoscendum veniunt. They come to speak 
before they come to know. They contemn arts as unprofitable, 
cojiftemiing thems^vm wUh m Utile country grammar hmmiedg^** Ab 
all the dramatists of thk pmod ^except Thomas Greene, Shiko- 
spere's fellow-townsman, a jilaywright and actor — ^unless it may 
have been Drayton, a Warwickshire man, or Kyd P) had received a 
uurersity education^ it is quite evident that Nash was hetie gnashiiir 
his teeth in spite at the ael^yemente of a '' oountry grammar 
school scholar then rising into fame, whose sonoets were known, 
and who was begimung to obtsdn the same lyidxepute of an English 
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•ni.mi jetlou^ ef f'Urn aldKBrnrfi o£ efeqveaoe/' of wbem 
&uikBSfege wMiibta one*— aad oaiv, toe^ who oooM: ^ostibvoiw^' 
gfrm Jumi iA^i^'tke jBwettmg- bos&baat of bKsagmg ^ iiikidE ventfJ^ 
Iffask'^aif an iiMlkaatei of !£M)bert Qneae,. Lodgev Markniv PcMda^ 
Ifaunday, and Chettle, who felt tbeir zepottthiBn: waanm l)6lbf9 
diis brighter light.. It is held, tharcfore^ wiik greaii probability, 
^t the above is a notice of dhake^>ere^ 

In 1690, the first three books of tha '^Faiw Queen" were 
pablished, and Edmnn^d SpeDser waiR appoiirted poetlanreate by 
Queen Elizabeth. Its popularity indizoed Fdntonbie, the bookseller, 
to collect a number of small poems, which, under the title of ** Com- 
plamts," &c., he entered at Stationers' Hall in 1590, and published 
in the following year, viz., 1591. Of tbese poems, the second is 
entitled, " The Tears of the Muses." In it " the golden brood of 
great Apollo's wit" rehearse their "piteous plaints and sorrowful 
sad time," and in her turuTiia/ta (the muieofcoin^^) takes up the 
tale of dole, in apoem which has almost unamfnoutUf^ been regarded 
as referring to William Shakespere,"* and to the oocnpation of the 
comic stage by the Marprelate ContiOTersy, 1580^90, to such an 
extent of personality as to have dnren almost all other themes 
off the sta^e. These argumefnts harre been indnced against this 
ttterpretation,t viz-* " firstly, that Shakespere had not at the time 
attained a rank suc^ as would justify the encomiums [the lines con- 
tarn] ; secondly, becaase there is no probability of his having sub- 
nded into the condition of inertness described ; and, tbirdly, because 
there are grounds for supposing tiie verses in question were com- 
P<>Bed before he even began to write." To these objections the 
lollowing replies might be made : — 1st. Though the li&es might not 
^U/ to they might nave bewi suggested by Sbafcespme. 2nd. The 
pTit argument assumes tiie very matter in dinote. Its correctness 
Y^ he considered under date 1598. 3rd. Iji^e is a probability 
Btown by the advocates of this inference which he lias not dis- 
provenj and, moreover, a probability is not absolutely required; 
wtiie general idea of the poem must govern the treatment of the 
particnlars brought under it, and this demand for probability would 
j^ecessarily impty a jjroof of a g^ieral decay in all branches of 
learning during the reign of Elizabeth, because all the muses have 
^^e to mourn as well as Thalia — and that we think could scarcely 
^ laaintained. 4th. No other dramatist caa be mentioned, of 
wbomtti© lines »e eharacteristio. Sir Philip Sidney (whom Todd 

J^Swts-and Dyer advocates) was not a comic dramatist ; and Lafy; 

JJ^«P*i«M*, ** a little Mlow" Nash calls him, but adds, " he hath one 

^ wbe«t wits in Skiglaud,** was still less so^ Malone's conjecture is 

wj^^ this natter vgned at fhll lengtii in Charles Knight's ** Shakespere : a 
J*?^* bMk fii. chap, ir.; and Chambers* "Knighfs Shakespere," vol. xiL, 

7^ of Opimon," chap, i.; Halliweirs •*Llfe of Shakespeare," pp. 139—142. 

T BtttntaD*a<^Shakup«M*8 Life," p. 27. 
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quite untenable. 5th. The reasons for supposing a dirtant antiior- 
uip are not stronger than those which tend to show that Ihe poem 
was written during Spenser's visit to London in 1590. 61h. II the 
lotfic of exclusion is valid at all, erery competitor must be set aside 
when Shakespere's name is given. The gist of the verses maj be 
gained from the following excerpts : — 

^ Where be the sweet delights of Learning's treasure, 

That wont with comic sock to beantify 
The painted theatres? .... 
Oh, ill is gone! and all that goodlj glee 

Which wont to be the glory of ga/ wits. 

Is laid abed 

All places thej with foil j have possest, 

And with vain tojs the ynlgar entertain, 
fint we have banished with all the rest, 

That whilome wont to wait npon mj train, 
Fine connterfeisance and UDhortfal sport. 
Delight and laughter decked in seemly sort. 
All these; and all that else the comic stage. 

With seasoned wit and goodlj pleasannce graced, 
Bj which man's life in his likest image 

Was limned forth, are wholly now defaced. 
And those sweet wits, which wont the like to firame, 
Are now deapUed and made a laughing frame. 
And he — the man whom Nature's self had made 

To mock herself, and Truth to imitate. 
With kindly counter (contour?) under mimic shade, 

Our pleasant Wilhf^ ah I is dead of late. 
With whom all joy and jolly merriment 
Is also deaded and in dolour drent. 
Instead thereof scoffing scurrility, 

And scornful folly with contempt is crept. 
Boiling in rhymes of shameless ribaldry; 

Without regard or due decorum kept. 

* * » » • 

But that same gentle spirit from whose pen 

Large streams of honey and sweet nectar flow. 
Scorning the boldness of such base-bom men. 

Which dare their follies forth so rashly throw, 
Doth rather choose to tit in idle ceU^ 
That so himself to mockery to sell." 

If this was not Shakespere, who was it P 

1 59 1. Shakespere's father, notwithstanding his apparent di£l- 
(hilties, seems not to have been quite done up ; for his possessiooi 
taid perhaps his occupancy of a house in Henly Street is proven by 
a deed of date 14th August, 1591. It is the conveyance of a tene- 
ment in that street, " between the house of Itobert Johnson on the 
one part, and the house of John Shakespere on the other, from Geo. 
Bac^r to John Couch." Unless, whicn is highly improbable, this 
was John Shakespere the shoemaker. 

The " Diary of Philip Henslowe/' printed for the Sludcetpere 
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edeij, aoamia^og io£ 369 eelaro pftges of « soif ieom m bolkf^ 
TMNhment-boimd, ill-qMlbd BOte^book akwsA putys, ^rsmatuts* 
loaitf giren to poor playwrigliiv, tke proeeedi mm perfornMaoes, 
and t6 pa^ grren to theaArieal «ii4faiira, exteods frmn 1581 to 1069$ 
and o<mtMn8 entries legarding amaltyiude of ftctara and plmriiglits; 
bttt it eoBtaias not one wcArd cegarding the giMitost imd Iwi^ of 
them aU, eTen in these ytun of has hard, lowfy struggle^ 

*^ When hi disgrace with fortnne and xQen*iB grM;** 

Thii if, at least, a sort of negattre proof that he held aloof itam 
borrowing and tiie oonrenience of getting monej im ftdwiee^ ea 
vril ts of his aeemij eondaot, which did not, it a^man* dme him 
into Bttch Bath Beoessities as woaM kare made nie ^Ip of the 
]M|(e4aker of playwrights a lileasing and a boon. Bcm Jonsoa 
a&d Bowl^y Hey wood aiid Cheetle, Fidd, Daiierne^ and Maasiikgert 
Madowe, Dekkar, Maanday, Hanghton, Lodge, Gi^eae, J^aah» Slc^ 
are there, hat not Shi^espere. 

1592. '' Bjeary VI., Part 1." is allnded to by Thomas Kiadi im hii 
pern of " Pierce Pennileas, hia Supplication to tiio iDevil," ptd>- 
Mfid in 1592. Sobert Gbwene, an eady dramatiat of wonderfid 
^leaey and indiMtry, though of low moral charaoker, died on 
September 3rd, 1592. His executor, Henry Obettle (author of 
** Patient Grissell,** 4&c.), published, immediately afW Ms dei^Ji«, 
C^reene's "^ Groataw^rth of Wit bought with a MillioB of Ee- 
pentanoe." In this work, a riyal playwright of his day is afngnwtised 
11 " as vpsiart crow, beautified in our fea^^ereu timt with hu fa ww i ''# 
^mH tBTcqtped in a fla'^er's hide,* supposes he is as well aole to 
bombast out a blank Terse as the best otyou, aad being an abmluU 
iohaimes Factotmn, is, in his owu conceit, the only Skmiet-9aeme in 
a ooimtry." In tfans passage we hare eridenoe liiat in 1592 Shake- 
^re, the *' upstart," was ^; and of so much consequence too as to 
«nnte the scurrilous ire of a disappointed rind. The idiase of 
opponents is tiie earliest sign of fame. Moreover, we see that hii 
taients were not confined to one mode of endeavour,-— he was " aa 
absdute Johannes Faetotum," — ^his sonn^ were getting abroad, as 
^ash, 1&90, confesses ; he was an actor and a Oimmalist, besides 
being a prudent man. Some have supposed he was a momeydender 1 

Ghnsene had incurred the wrath of JDoetor Gabriel Harrey, tibo 
allege companion and friend of Edmund Spenser ; and a few days 
*fi^ the with of tiie quondam parson smd whiiome dramatist, 
^Fomr Letters and certain Sonnets," fiom the pen of Hanrey, 
9peared, in which the character of Greene is very sererely handled. 
1& the third of these letters the following pmagea of Himiielit and 
of intimate bearing on our subject occur, viz., "I apeak to a poet. 
• • . . Good sweet orator, be a divine poet indead ; and use 
bearenly eloquence indeed; and employ thy goiden iaknt with 

* A parody of " Oh, tiger's heart wrapped ia a woman's hkb,'* ia the 1!hird 
P«t rf «' Henrj VL'' act i. ac. iv. 
VOL. IT. p 
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amonntiiiff osanoe indeed ; and with heroioal cantoes konoor riglit 
virtue indeed; as noble Sir Philip Sidney and ffentle Maiater 
Spenaer have done with inunortal tame : and I wiU bestow more 
oompliments upon thee than erer an^ bestowed upon them ; or this 
tongue erer afforded ; or any Aretinish mountain of hu|^e exaggera- 
tions can erer bring forth. .... * The right nonce of preg« 
nant and aspiring conceit will not outskip any precious gem of 
inTention, or any beautiful flower of elocution, that may richly 
adorn or gallantly bedeck the trim garland of his budding 9tyle. I 
i^eak generally to erery springing wit, but more specially to a 
few; and at uiis instant smgufarly to one whom I salute with 
ft hundred blessings, and entreat with as many prayers to love them 
that love all good wits, and hate none but tne devil and his in- 
carnate imps, notoriously professed." As Harrey commends for 
imitation Spenser, Sidney, Stanihurst, Fraunce, Watson, Daniel, 
and Nash, it could be none of these ; and as the characters of Mar- 
lowe and Peele cast them out, who among the poets of that age, 
whose style was in its bud in 1692, could tms be But that one whose 
<< Yenus and Adonis," a poem in the yerse and rhythm of Spenser's 
manner, must at this very time have been in the press P The Mend 
of Spenser, like Spenser himself, seems to have guaged Shakespere 
thoroughly. Though they hare not expressly and directly named 
Mm, the implication a^ppears to us U> he irresistible. 

But more foUows : Cnettle, in 1592, published his '' Kind Hart's 
Dream," five ** inyeotiyes against reignmg abuses," and from the 
preface to this pamphlet we And that his editorial labours had put 
him in a false position, out of which he endeavours to extricate 
lumself thus \-^** About three months since died Mr. lEtobert Greene, 
leaving many papers in sundry booksellers' hands, among others 
his * woatsworth of Wit,* in which a letter written to ^vers play- 
writers is offensively by one or two of them taken ; and because on 
the dead they cannot be avenged, they wilfully forge in their 
conceits a living author ; and after tossing it to and fro, no remedy 
but it must ne^ light on me. . . . With neither of them that 
take offence was I acquainted, and with one of them (Marlowe P) I 
care not if I never be. The other (Shakespere P) whom at that 
time I did not so much spare as since I wish I had. . . That I did 
not I am as sorry as if tne original fault had been my fault ; because 
myself have seen his demeanour no less civil than he excellent ii 
the quality he professes. Besides, divers of worship have reported Lii 
uprightness of dealing, which arg[ues his honesty ; and \n&faeeUoui 
grace in writing, that approves ms wit. . . . .1 protest it wsi 
M Greene's^ and not mine, nor Master Nash's, as some have 
unjustly affirmed." 

The unks now fit pretty closely: Gre^ie's attack, Harvey's advice, 

and Chettle's apology show that he (or if not, who P) too*, about 

1590 — 1593, known as a comic dramatist, and might, therefore, be 

praised as such by Spenser then, as he was subsequently in 1595. 

1593. "Venus and Adonis" was entered by the publisher, 
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Siehard Field, " at the sign of the White Grejjrhoxmd in St. Paul's 
Chnrchyard/' in ihe boolu of the Stationers' Cfompany as ** licensed 
hy the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Wardens/' 18th April, 

1593, and the first edition was printed in the same year. In the 
Epistle Dedicatory, to the Bi^t Hon. Henry Wriothesley, Earl of 
Southampton and Baron of Lichfield, Shakespere speaks of this 
ipoem as "nnpolished lines,*' calls it "the first heir of mv inven- 
tion/' and promises *' to take advantage of all idle hours till I have 
honoured you with some graver labour." It has been a matter of 
dispute whether this was really a first work, or a first published 
work ; and therefore whether it had been composed early in life, or 
but a short time before its publication. It is probable that it was 
an early work, written in the heyday of his blood, which — ^while the 
theatres were closed on account or the plague, in the autumn of 
1692— he touched off (at Stratford P) It is, however, equally pro^ 
hahU that he did not look upon his dramas as works of literature, 
hut as articles of trade, and that he did not reckon them " heirs of 
his invention " in the peculiar sense the words here seem to bear. 
Or he may really at that time have produced no play so thoroughly 
and irrefragably original as to justi^ him speaking of any of them 
as an " heir of my invention." This would, to a certain extent, be a 
confession of Green's accuracy, or would at least be a confirmation 
of the implication it contains ; at the same time, it would show that 
poetry was not the main and chief object of his efforts — ^the main- 
% of his being. 

, "Titus Andronicus " was entered at Stationers* Hall for publica- 
tion in 1593. 

i594> A second edition of " Venus and Adonis " was entered at 
Stationers' Hall in this year by the same printer. On May 9th, 

1594, Mr. Harrison, semor, placed upon the Stationers' register 
"A.Booke intitled the Eayyshement of Lucrece." This poem was 
slaonrinted by Richard Field, and was sold by him at " the White 
Greyhound." Drayton's "Matilda," 1594, contains an allusion to 
% and in some verses affixed to Willobie his Avisa, mention is made 
of how " Shakes-speare paints poore Lucrece rape." 

"The First Part of the Contention betwixt the two Famous 
Houses of York and Lanaaster " (now the Second Part of " Henry 
yi-^P) was published in 1594; as was also "The Taming of a 
Shrew " (eithera first draft by Shakespere, or an old play bj Kyd, 
Greene, Marlowe, Haughton, or some other early dramatist, on 
vhich to fix the critics are divided), if not an early outline, then the 
source of the chief plot of " The Taming of the Shrew." 

"'The Comedy of Errors,' says Hallam, in bis * Literature of 
Europe,' vol. ii. p. 177, may be presumed^ by an allusion it contains, 
^ have been written before the submission of Paris to Henry IV., 
^ 1594, which nearly put an end to the Civil War ;" and in a nftte 
«e indicates Act III. Scene 2, and adds, " Some have judged the 
«y from this passage to be written as early as 1591, but on pre- 
carious grouni." 
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A " Historie " called " Titus Andronicus," Jnresumed to be 1 
play afterwards published as Shakespere's, was entered for pnbHea- 
tion at Stationers* Hall in 1593 ; and critics have assented to 1i» 
probability of its having been published in 1594, ah&oagh Hw 
earliest edition of wbich anj copy is now known is dated lOOD. In 
1614, Ben Jonson, in the ** Induction to his BartJiolOTnew IWr* 
says : " He that will swear * Jeronimo ' or * Andronicus ' are iie 
best plays yet shall pass unexcepted at here, as a man whose Jud^ 
ment shows it is constant, and hath stood still these twenty-nFe or 
thirty years." " Jeronimo " was first produced in 1588, ». «., tweniy- 
six years before Jonson*s notice of it ; and if we allow of a Vk» efo^' 
geration of time for "Andronicus," it will bring us very aeazfy %o 
1594, so Ihat we may regard this date as approximate oonrect. 
If, as many critics think, "Titus Andronicus" is not a^lay of Skdto- 
Bpere's, the above calculations, &c,, are of little or no importance io 
us.* The Globe Theatre was built in 1594. 

1595. "The True Trao:edy of Eichard Duke of Tort" (now 
the Thuxl Part of " Henry VI.*') was published in 1595. In a note *d 
a work entitled " Polimanteia," 1595, it is said, " All praise ike 
* Lucrece * of sweet Sbakespere ;" and it is believed hj most critics 
now that in Spenser's " Colin Clout's come again," 1595, 9hakespere 
is alluded to m the following lines, via. : — 

"And there, though last not Ies8t, is Action: 
A gentler shepherd may nowHere be foond; 
Whose mase, foil of high thought's invention, 
Doth like himself heroically *ound.^ 

The Hnes have been applied to Michael Drayton (and to Warner!), 
but evidently in error. The characteristics are Shakespere's alone. 
" The Betum from Parnassus " — a play first ptthholv «eted hf 
the students in St. John's College, Cambridge, whic^ ocmtai&fl' 
remarks on contemporary authors — is adjudged by eritios to hare 
been produced about 1595. Spenser, Constable, Lod^, Pamei 
Watson, Drayton, Davis, Marston, Mariowe, Shakespere, and 
Churchyard, are the authors specially noticed. Of Snake^i^e, 
the following is said ; — 

" Who loves Adonis' love or Lucrece rape, 
His sweeter verse contains heart-robbing Hfe ; 
Oonld but a graver subject him content, 
Without love's lazj foolish languishment" 

While in a prose dialogue between the actors, Burbage and Kempe, 
Kempe says, " Why, here's our fellow Shakespere puts them all 
iown— aye, and Ben Jonson, too. O! that Ben Jonson is i 
aestilent fellow, he brought up Horace, giving tbe poets a pifl; 
but our fellow Shakespeare hatJi given him a purge that made nim 
betray his credit;" and Burbage replies, "He is a shrewd fellow, 

* See the question argued in Knight's '^ Studies of Shakespere,^ book ii. duip. 1 ; 
Hallam's "Literature of Europe," vol. ii. p. 176j &c. 
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mieei,** Ify hamper, its we tkimkr tlie aiknioit ^re mflde it to 
"The Poetaster," the assigned date will be too early--ar thsf ii an 
tdditioii ; «r <* The Pootaster " is older than it is vamXkj mpposed ; 
or this being tbe woik of a imi^ersity pen, its autlior was not read 
i|»to iiietmie in the tlvaatfical Uteratnre of hia age. Yet, if tbe 
poetieal, Hk# tbe proae (pinion, is to be dated 1600, W6 oatmot 
aeoon^ftr the writer's seeming ignonuiee of Shakespne'a jMV&^Mi^d 
^^anmtieworiuFl 

T596. It has been enstomanr, since 1831, in reliaaoe on Mr. 
J. ^me Collier's " History of English Bramatie Poetry/' then 
pd)iini0d, to qoote, in reiVrrenoe to this date, % replj of the players 
sC Hie GMe and the Blackfrian, to a rerpresentation from certain 
inliabitaiits of the precincts of the Black n-iars, against tlw repair 
ml cnlafgement 01 that theatre, aiui the eontnnianoe of perform- 
iBSM theraia, in' whieh 8hiJce6pere*s name holds the fbttrtn plaee ; 
Init on the 90th of JanoarT of the present yeiff, several eminent 
pslinogniphers, Francis Palgraire, Frederick Madden, Ac., hare 
simred, at the reqiiest of we Master of the B(^, an opinion on 
the matter, and they haire declared ** that the document in question 

Malone inferred, from a paper that had belonged to AUeyn the 
player, that Shakespere lived in Southwark, near the Bear Garden, 
m 1596, but the paper has not been fonnd. One, said to be it, in 
^Wch Shakespere*s name appears, has been declared to be "an 
evident modem forgery.** 

One melancholy entry gives this year a sad importance in oui 
Shakespere chronicle. Death first, in that year, invaded the poet's 
<^ household, and bereft him of his eldest aaad. only son« The 
hnrial entry in the Stiratfbrd register reads thus :— " 1596, August 
llUi, Hamnet, filius William Shakespere.** We cannot be far 
wroD0 in assuming that Shakespere was in Stratford at the funeral, 
and tuat he, with a heavy-hearted sorrow, laid the youthful head of 
his son in the cold grave. 

** How muty a lioly and obseqaiotis tear 
Halh d«ar, nligiow lore stolen frtm kk eye, 
Af intenst o€ tbe deadT 

In the same year, a third edition of " Yenus and Adonis," and a 
second of the "Rape of Lucrece,** were published; and John 
Shakespere, in all probability, " at the instance of his son," says 
^ce, applied to the Herald's College for a grant of arms. 

1597. Dethick, the Grarter King of Arms, granted the «nplication 
Jar arms, and they were accordingly blazoned (according to a pattern 
h Clarence Cooke in 1576 P) 

I •* Borneo and Juliet," " as it hath been often (with great applause) 
Played publidy," &c., was printed by J. Danter, 1597. 

•*Ejng Bichard the Second/* •'as it hath been publicly acted,** 
«c., and " King Bichard the Third,'* " as it hath been latelvacted," 
^'» were printed separately by V. Sims for Andrew Wise, in 
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1697. " The Krst Part of Henry IV/' was alao entered mb Sta- 
tioners' HalL 

« In one month from the day of St. Michael, in the 44th. year d 
the reign of Elizabeth,'' &c., ». e,, on 29th August, 1597. by ** a plea 
of covenant," between "William Shakespere, gentleman,** and 
*' Hercules IJnderhill, gentleman," the former became possessed of 
** one messuage, two bams, two gardens, and two orchards, witJi 
appurtenances, in Stratford-upon-Avon," and for this be gave "to 
the aforesaid Hercules sixty pounds sterling." The bouse on this 

froperty had been built by Sir Hugh Clopton, in the reign of 
[enry VII., and was called the great house, but Shakespere, a,navut 
homo, called it New Place. He used it a short time afterwards as 
his residence. , 

In this same year, John Shakespere and his wife filed a bill in 
Chancery — ^the most expensive court in the country— against John 
Lambert, son of the Edmund Lambert to whom, nineteen years 
before, they had mortgaged the estate of Asbies, for the recovery of 
that estate, unjustly, as they averred, withheld &om them, althongli 
the money in release had, according to agreement, as they say, 
been duly tendered. It is believed that this was done at the instance 
and by we help of their son William Shakespere. 



The Denominational Reason Why. London : Houlston and Wri^t. 

Thb object of this work is to give a brief statement of the origin» 
history, and tenets of the various Christian sects, with the reasons 
for their forms of belief and modes of worship. In accomplishing 
his difficult and delicate task, the Editor has judiciously carried oat 
the distiuffuishing principle of our own magazine — ^viz., that of 
allowing the representatives of every sect to make their own state- 
ments, leaving the reader to draw his own conclusions. The work 
has evidently been compiled with sreat care, and from the number 
of authorities quoted it must be the result of great research. It is 
worthv of a place in the libraries of all trum-seekers and taruth* 
defenders. 

Historical and Descriptive Geography of ^Pahstine. By Joseph 
A. Meen. Sunday School Union. London. 

This work is specially designed for use in day and Sunday schools, 
and is the production of one who has had much experience in the 
instruction of the young P It is written in an interesting style, and 
abounds with Scripture facts and references. The numerous pic- 
torial illustrations are, for the most part, good, but we cannot say so 
much for the map of Palestine, which certainly should give plaoe 
to a better when a second edition of the work is required. 
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Industrial JMomt; where and how to get it, Bj Jajllc GsioomTy 

F.B.G.S. Manchester: Dayid Kelly. 

This panmblet is published to make known to the working dasseB 
of this connoy the fact that in Manchester and other parts of Lan- 
•oashire the demand for labour greatly exceeds the supply, while the 
reverse is the case in the south and west of England. The writer 
^ays: — 

** In the north th«re is constant emptoymtnt, with large wages; in the sooth, 
ahnoBt no employment for the joong, from thirteen to sixteen or seTenteen yean 
of age; and wages which are a caricatnre npon history. There are thoosanda of 
yonng women nnder twenty years of age, in Lancashire, getting from 8s. to 18a. 
a week for light, easy work, while the only working heiMl of a large family in 
Essex, Dorsetshire, Cambridgeshire, Kent, and other connties in England, is getting 
abont 9s. or 10s. for many more hoars of labour, and with wear and tear <^ body 
at a maximum. We are grievously short of hands, sTen at the fbove wages, and 
Unoughout thb whole manufacturing district we haye a daily increasing dearth of 
labour." 

^ The writer makes various suggestions for facilitating oommunioflf 
tion between willing labourers and anxious employers, which are 
worthy of the attention of both classes. 

John Bright and hi* Calumniators. London: Gratton. Man- 
chester : Heywood. Price 6d. 

Wb notice this pamphlet, not for the purpose of endorsing or 
condemning its pohtical sentiments, but because it is the ]>roducti<m 
of one of our own contributors, who, in this instance, writes under 
the nom de plume of " Caleb Crofion." The object of the pamphlet 
IB *' the refutation of certain aspersions made upon the character of 
Mr. Bright, in regard to his connection with Manchester ; and in 
4X>nfirmation of his yiews in reference to the peerage." 

Gabriel de Mvraheau, By Hbnbt Ebbblb. London: Horsell 
and Candwell. Price 6d. 

The Life of Thomas Chatterton, the Foet. By Jambs B. BBinrBTK. 
London : E. Pitman. Price 6d. 

Wb have here two biographical sketches ; the first being orifpU 
nally prepared for — though, for space-reasons, not published in^- 
our pages, and the second deUvered as a lecture to a society in 
t which we feel interested. They are both evidently the result of 
considerable reading and research, and well calculated to interest 
jmd inform. 

2^ New Quarterlg Magazin^. and Literary Chronicle. Nob. I. 

and II. London : J. F. Hope. 

Thb literary progeny of the British Controversialist are becoming 
numerous ; and now we have to announce the advent of a Magairine 
in which the familjr features are very strongly developed in n 
•* poetic" and a " societies*" section, &c., &c. "We of course feel n 
paternal interest in this new candidate for public support, and tnut 
it will merit and obtain a more than ordinary amount of sucoesB. 
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!Rkx£i^ '"firstfings from the pen of a worfti*^ m«a *i come to us 
limra. one of our eariiest contnbutora — a working hkim, wlio is aa 
honour to his c]bbb. He has suffered sorrow, borne difficnlty, nd 
encountered d isap pointment brarely. His hours of leisure hw» 
been lone and often ffiyen to the service of men of toil ; and after ti» 
hriksome labour for daily bread was orer with him, he has willin^y 
lent his aid towards ihe improrcment of his feUow-workcfs. He 
has cultirated his own mind well, read much, studied mudi. In 
Kilmarnock he is ralued and esteemed. A physical infirmity has— 
nniustlj, we think — acted as a barrier to his gaining a position of 
influence he sought^ but with unconquerable will and enaeavour he 
is about to " 1^ a^ain." This time he wants help and aympathyr 
Mkd he has i^^aled to the public in this book — a coUdction of 1m- 
tures, essays, and poems. 

Thid book, thouf^ wanting in some of the graces ^ good wiitoigr 
is a weloom* addition to Uie literature c^ labour. It is kindly 
toned, larfi;e yiewed, honest, full of ripe> excellMit thoughts, toaehM. 
here and there by the light of an imagination, bold, yivid, vigoroos, 
and poetic. " The Poetrr of Life " has seldom been better expressed 
than here, nor has "Self- Culture** often been more genially illiw- 
teatsd. ** The Philosophy of Life "^ receives consideration sncl as 
w# wish many of our working men were able and wiUing* to ^'•J*' 
••The Bookworm** may gain a little pleasure, profit, and deli^ 
from the paper dedicated to him. The fl»w poems with wlneh w 
volume c^es are chastely, feelingly, and musioafiy composed^ 
^ough we by no> means think l^em the best pari o€ thk coa- 
mendable bodL TKb following eztraet, hom ** oelf-Oultmre Bln- 
tarated»" w# place before our readers, because it possesses a doutie 
interest. It will serye as a specimen of the style and qjoality of thj 
book, and it will inf<Hrm our readers regarding another eally Md 
ralued contributor, whose brief but use^ life entitles him to some 
more lasting memorial than has yet been giyen it. The initoal* 
M.li, Gr, ^pear in some of our ear!y yohimefl ; and we think it a 
duty to show how impressively that writer's lifo has affected fbose 
who enjoyed his personal friendship. 

** Permit me now to iotreduce you to one whose name not twenty peiaoni P"^^ 
ever heard pronounced. Let us then suppose it is the llth of August, 1856. W^ 
leave the port of Ayr, as the sun is dipping behind the peaks of Arran, and gaz^ 
an adba to us aa w» lanneh o«t into a boitter«ii» •«« bond lor liverpeel iA ^ 
ill-fated Earl of Carriok, After a ^MUifiiii night of atocm, spent amid all ^ 
hooxucs oi&sflapgic.ta[ieaa in tha Btaerage^ into whi^ the wavea that awecp tbe d^ 
oome pouring ever aod anon among the prostrate passengers; and a day^^^ 
promises little improvement on the night, but latterly assumes a miUer ^^^^^ 
and then throws sunshine o'er its face, we reach our desired haven. We are p» 
' once more to secure comfortable quarters on ^rrajlrma^ in the great maritiD? 
towp. Wert morning finds us a little aft«r six o'clock on our waj to MMich«s>fr 
tbfriMl(opon» of ooMoD, dSsensfliog part; of e«r sea eterw at * Uifrhage 8toa»-h«"* 



liift-ili Irmi iimffiv' kvriet w almg; A> lNNaHuiid-«4Mff spsRt in ^ ^obttter, 
aad fciMB 1W wa eff ibr (Hdham, the w«i%s^ of the ookton eilj, souk ;ie miloi 
Aitinfc. Hiring aniMd) we raaJoe our waj to a riakig groaad m the c ^kirtief 
tkis an e ky, suttared, md mMomely town, yet eoiitaiBmg^ aonie 90,000 of m p o y i 
ktioo; anj st length reaeh a imit ww of hooaes with gairlen plots bef>re t^ 
ieen, asd lying at r^bt angles i^oot with the Bhte (^at School of 01<Sian« 
W» hiave'heea seen approaehhig, and a hlHbe, honny ISeotdi girt, the sister of tin 
friand w« sesk, hide as weloomeb We ean see a oa hd n e d sorrow en her eo— ■ 
tenanci^ netnitfastancBng the smile of friendlness dor visit ha» oeoanooed. "Bf 
and by we are eendoeled into a neat bedroom upstairs. Stntehed on hie bed, 
there- lies a yeuag' man, p^e and emaciated, with a wiraiiog fine, spafklhig eye, 
and vaanro hrow^ a fhoe in iHiicb yea eannot fitil to read the presen c e of a high 
esder ef inleMSgenee, and to regard aa the index of a soul fblL of generoos M- 
ings and lol^y aaptratifli»« Aroand him are quite a number of books and papers. 
In baa long bony fingers is a pencil; and, as he lies on his back, he is engaged i& 
wiiti^, y^h a bo<A for his desk, the leading artiele for the next number of the 
OkOktm ChrofMe. Be sits up in gladness as we enter; extends his frien^y hand, 
and gives us sueh a hearty shake uid kindly welcome as we searee oould expeet 
ftera one ao liir gone in ocmsumptioD. He begins to tidk with ferTour Mid eloquenee, 
en themes in which onr mutual interest is c«itred. Ton cannot keep him firom 
laUdag^y for there is a great spirit in him tiiat disease oaonot subdue. But the 
excitement is too much for him, and von^ting of blood ensues. We are uadl^ 
pained that oar interview should ha^ suok an effect on one whom we esteem so 
mach, and to see whom we have travelled so far. After such a scene, we have 
little anldcipation that cor beloved friend will so far rally as to be able in three 
weeks time to pay us a visit, and stay a night wiUi us in Kilmarnock, and will 
continue to run his brave race with death tilt Jaly of the following year. But so 
it happened. And who is he ? you ask. It is Bobert Ijowis Gerrie, the founder 
of the Neophyte Writers* Society, now grown into the British Literary Society, in 
connection with which I first formed his acquaintance in 1852. Never do I hear 
the name of Bobert Nicoll uttered without having niy breast stirred with love to 
him, or without having Bobert Lewis Gerrie brought vividly before my mind ; for 
their nobility of character was one, and their life-struggle and its results were sadly 
similar. Gerrie was bom in Aberdeen, in January, 1831. At the age of thirteen, 
be went to be a compomtor in the Herald Office there, where he served seven years. 
During his appreutieeship he attended evenii^ classes, studying modem languages 
and other branches of mentid improvement. At fifteen he wrote verses, but the 
beot of his mind was decidedly literary; and before he was nineteen he was a prize 
^aay writer, and contributor to several magazines. His loved nature, and adored, 
books; and in the haunts which he loved, says a fi'iend, where every spiky pine-tree 
was a familiar friend, and every summer violet a thing to be caressed, it was not 
Qonsual to find him asleep with the moonlight upon his face. Such traits distin- 
guish the mind exalted with the germs of greatness. And so he courageously 
Btmggled on in the culture of his own mind, and in extending a brotherly helping 
hand to other youths Tj^ose as^radons ran up the same goldieB track as his own. 
So did he live and laboar, till he rose to be editor and proprietor of the Oldham 
ChromcJe before he waa tweoty-fbur years of age. And what brought him to the 
condition in which I have first iatrodueed him to your notioa? It was partly the 
Tillaoies and immoralitiea of trader He purchased the eopfright and furnishings 
of the paper beyond their real valuer The eireulatien was less than 300, and 
many of the advertisements, on the £uth ef whose hanajide character he had pur- 
chased the paper, were fictitious; semetiniee the workmen, tiAom he hst^ continued 
in their plaoas, readend themselves unable on the Friday night to bring out the paper 
on Saturday morning, and poor Gerrie had to mn to Manchester for help, and had 
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to Mi ii IPmsBuui himielf, in addition to all his other ardnoot cffiscts to MtftbM 
« popnllur fMper, aod make it self-sapportiDg. The ai»litj displayed in hb leedtn 
onreninjOl) the b ai e l ee e nunoor that leading men in the neighboiuhood were thdr 
authors; lo jealoos is the pablio of % yoong, self-made men. So sncoessfnUj did 
he fight the battles of reform, of freedom, and the peo{de, in his colnmnSi that, in 
three years, the circnUtion of the Chromde rose from 300 to 3,000. It wai fittk 
wonder that his ooostitatioQ, not oTor robust at best, shoold begin to yidd under 
joch oheeriess and harassing cirenmstances. These were the cireumstanoes tbit 
phmted the &tal ivy at the root of that noble stem ; and for two long yctn did 
the insidious creeper drain the sap, and shrivel np the opening leaTes of ib» bettor 
life that so eheerftilly nnrsed it Tes, cheerfulness was there up to the verj lut 
Manly, Christian fortitude was there too, and a gladsome hop9 lighting up ^ 
aool, and entering into that which is within the veil. I would like to read yoa 
some extracts from letters of his which I received in '52 and '53, which are distin- 
guished by eloquence and true friendship, by varied intelligence and sage-like 
counsels, tendered in the very spirit of a warm-hearted brother — ^bat time fori)id& 

Lonly give you a few verses from his pen, which are beautlfnl and pathetic, and 
kve the melancholy interest of being written shortly before his death. So UoAtAj 
did he love his mother and only sister, who left Aberdeen to reside with him, and 
tend him in his journey to the tomb, that he was afraid they would be witnesBeB 
of his last oenflict with the last enemy of men; and so, in touching toBei,bA 
an anxious desire * To die alone :'— 

«*T0 DIE ALONE. 

" ' No nlence is there when the heart doth beat, 

But warning sounds of many muffled feet. 

Of inside watchers, servants not of ours, 

Telling out the lingering mortal's hours. 

Companions close are they on long black nights. 

Our rest to shjure, or clamber fever's heights. 

When rest is gone, as it has gone from me, 

Nor other rest is wished but to be free, 

Without a human ear to hear my moan, 
To stretch my limbs, and thus to die alone. 

'* ' many are the nights that seem like years. 

Countless in watchiogs, hopes, and stormy fears, 

Endless in phantoms, bottomless in pain, 

While anarchy and chaos rule the brain. 

Many those nights, but with us lives the power 

In lucid rests to make a heaven's hour. 

With prayer of heart and highest thought of good, 

With soul of faith so deep in earnest mood. 
As helps for laggard doubtings to atone. 
And sweetens more my hope to die alone. 

" * Then night becomes so beautiful, that rest. 
Is well forgotten in a change so blest; 
Mayhap the night fire spurts a cheery blaze, 
And some old housepiece smiles of jocund days; 
Mayhap my bird, that roosts within its cage, 
Trills like the dreaming songster on the stage; 
Or walls and roofs have changed to starry sky, 
And show the quiet mo<m sail stately by, 

While some still stars, firom rosy childhood known 

And loved, invite me then to die alone. 



THl IHQ17IBSB. 

*** Th* dartli-baa is too serious for show, 
For formsl putiiig, or set speech to flow; 
The gosh of lore that prompts ns then to meet, 
Good bje to bid, and one another greet, 
Sore to all hearts, is sorest to that one 
Whose timers ran oat and all its watchings done. 
Oh I je whose norsing kindness can prolong 
A fisc^Ie life joor frigidly joys among, 

Yon cannot wish to hear its final groan. 
Then why should I not hope to die alone?* 
** * Oklham, February, 1857. 
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Bbthbsda.* 



But, no: he did not die alone. From the fond embrace of his mother's arms, on 
the 16th July, 1857, in the 27th year of his age, his freed spirit winged its flight 
to the Christian's home — inspired with the hope of yet meeting those dear ones 
wh<Hn he left behind. Nor had he long to wait till his belored sister, whose 
'health was impaired by attendance on him, followed him thither. To Robert Lewis 
Gerrie, and the institute of which he was the founder, I am indebted for some of 
the best lessons of my life ; and so let me add to this tribute to his memory, these 
parting words : ' Oh, man greatly beloyed, go thy way till the end be; for thpu 
shall rest, and stand in thy lot at the end of the days.' Farewell, brother, till we 
meet againr— Pp. 95 — 101. 

Young men, buy this book and read it carefully, you will find its 
contents repay you; and we hope that the knowledge of having 
helped a fetlow-struggler towards a more useful and a diviner lire 
may add a pleasant seeing to the eye that looks oa it. 



%Jgt ^n(fxmx. 



QuBsnoMS TO wmm Answbbs abb 
BOuorrBo. 

98. Was it common in the 17th 
century for the Litany to be sung or 
ehanted in the service of our national 
church ? — Indootus. 

99. I remember reading some time' 
siase ef a book which was said to be 
tiie oUsst in tiM worid, the kttacs of 
which were neither written uot printed, 
but cut out of the Tellum with a sharp 
instnunent. Can any of your readers 
giTc any information respecting it?—- 
C.A. 

100. When did the custom of marry- 
ing in churches originate ? An answer 
will oblige— Thb Imquibbb. 

101. I am making a collection of do- 
^unit passages and gems of thought from 
•mnons, speeches, essays, &o. Can any 



reader of the British ControvertiaUH 
direct me to the mines where such 
wealth may be found in abundance?— 
Augustinb. 

102. A few months back, the members 
of the Leicester Young Men's Christian 
Association were favoured by an illus- 
trated lecture on an instrument called 
the Qyrasoopa. Kbtarithstandiag the 
lecturer^ endeavour to be perspicuous, 
I could not clearly see its nature or use. 
I shall, therefore, be glad if you, or any 
of your correspondents, will explain them 
through the medium of the British 
ContraversiaUsL We were informed 
by the lecturer that it was invented 
within the last two or three years, by 
a Frenchman. I should like to know 
if the fly-wheel is not an application of 
the same principle; also the fly-pulley 



which 18 the shape of the whttl huide 
the gyroscope exhibited. This fly* 
pnUej is used to gsia speed; ttsf ara 
at woriE in this towO| the shaft nmAf^ 
ing at the rate of between 4^000 and 
5,000 per miDiite.— J. T. B. 

103. I shaU be greats obliged if aoj 
of joar correspoD^nts will explam tlie 
deriration of the word ** TroUliia,* a 
name giren hj Linnsras to the cgbuboq 
glbha floaisii. I am sometimes pnzzled, 
not only to know the meaning of seieiw 
tilic terms in botanj (which may, how- 
erer, generally be discovered by refer- 
ence to a Latin dictionary), bat also 
the reason of their appfioation. It 
seems to me a matter of regret that 
in most botanical works the English 
word is set against the Latin one with- 
out any explanatJon, as if the one were 
a translation of the other. — An A B 

C BOTAHIST. 

KM. PlessebssokiBdaitDinftRii 
ne, is your aast nonber of the Britisk 
CattinmertmUttt the titlasaad pnsea of 
a few of the best (and cheap if possible) 
books, where I can find the elements of 
the history of civilization in different 
ages and countries. — E. G. 

105. Oblige by saying in yonr next 
number what are the simplest, shortest^ 
and best treatises on the existence of a 
God and on the divinity of Christianity. 
— 1>. 

106. What 18 the age of thft "^ Ts 



AhSWISS to QUBtXIONS. 

85. Mmsoia.-^. iaqoirea, ""Who 
amfomg nadem travdless §nt die- 
asrered the mhss of a foctnsa, the 611 
s€ whidi extingvishad the kst hope ef 
tha Jews, and oompletdy aobjngated 
J«dea to tha Boman enplf*?* «ad the 
answer is:^ — The Bame of tfaia fnaoas 
AwtresB was Mnnsads, which aAeed on 
the wnaten shores of the Dead Sea, 
towarda tha aoaA^westera oomer of 
the lalBSi on a lofty rode snrrmnded by 
deep raviooa aad pvedpicea, and eomld 
ealy ha laachad by two dangerous 
nanvw paths, oaa fieon tJra wsat^ and 



•Mlher Ami tba SMfc, wUeh wis font 
Buln ia Infth* 

0pen this seek Jenathsn, the Mm- 
eriteaa, hoik a citadel, which Herod 
tiie Great irfterwaidB greatly stieogth- 
eaed by iouBeasa fortificatioDB. Tbe 
wall, whk^ was ef polished stone, wu 
14 feet thick and 3ft feet high, flanbd 
by S7 tamn^ mtt 87 feet high, and 
eaaanoaieatbg-wiUi a line of boildiDgs 
inside the walL Ttta cililniii ftr- 
tress was besieged several times, ud 
at last was taken by Flavios tjln. 
For ages after this stronghsid WM 
neglected and foigotten, bat in 1838 
Messrs. Robinson and Smith soggeited 
that a certain rock they saw firom ttt 
heights of Engedi^ and crowned viA 
mined buOduigs, might be it; and i^ 
1842, Mr. Walcott, an Amerioaa mi- 
sionary, with Ifr. Tapping, an Eiog^ 
artist, ascended the rock, and pnved 
eftctaalty thai itwas the real HtfiidA. 

Since then (1851) M. Da Ssakf ^ 
a band of Preachmaa. bare asceadid ^ 

tbe eastttSL path, and all eooett id 
their details, corroborating to the ▼•rj 
letter the descriptions of Josephos.'- 
J. E. P. 

93. The Hxttory of the GifV^-" 
Has "Jesse" read BorroVs "Gipa* 
in Spain**? The work is entitled, 
" Sorrow's Account of the Gipaei « 
Sysia, with an GrigiBal OeUeeli«« 
thek Songs and Paetrf, andaCopioQft 
Dtotionary of thek Langiisgi,*2Kii&i 
and may be had at; the pabtio lii)''^ 
It is a popular weik, and I hsw hiiis 
it very well spoken it, thongh 1 tfi*^ 
apsak perseaally as to ita vslte. V^' 
Borrow ha&abo pabliahed snotbaf wi^ 
entitled, ** Lavengiw ; tbe Sohehf > 
Gipsy, and the PriesI,'' ia 3 vda ^ 
weU-kaown noi^iaat, Ife. G» F. B. 
JasMS, has also published awidtr ^ 
titled ^'TbaGipay,** ia^aTObr^^W.^ 

97. Boohbinding.—Ussa^ song tW 
praises ef bookbinding lMefyyesi>^ 
and papers on thas^isciare tai)e^^ 
in almost all the cyakfesdissf «• h 
Britannica, lira's'' EnigbtoD the Iti^ 
tiial Arte;* and Honlakoa aai Wog^ 
pablishsd a. amtii woihv pnoe %h^ 
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titled, ''Tlie Bookbinder* in their 
"lodnstrial Library.** Perhaps some 
other correspondent may be able to gife 
man definite information. — N. 

102. Gyroscope, — In " Recreative 
Science," Ko. L^yno»<64.t an article jof 
some length, explanatory of this instm* 
ment, will be fonnd. It may yet be nse- 
fiiAf '«np%ed ti pmve and iUnshvto 
urectl impocfeoii aaftrananuoal Iratkt 
ngudia^ fonot, nwlaon, &c. 

ML Tkemeitry<^€nriliziUiimhm 

(mwiui. mndt of >tiie attention of 

tiu^B^ mm, A T«ry ^zoeUeot pap«r 

m the general qnmrtnn— <dTiMgation— i» 

ittiibnted to JLJhaaf Fonblanqoa, a^ 

pern m th» London and Wtttutimwlui 

JaevMwibr April, 1686. A dsfioitioD of 

vfart; is meant by tlie Jiistory of etTili* 

atioD wfli be ivaad m Sir €L Oomiwall 

Lewit^i ** Metiiods of Observation and 

^mMoag m Polttict *" (288.), toI. i. p. 

305. <£apters XXII. and XXViL of 

the itiae bode contain many ezoelknt 

lOiutikB on and fiKts ngardng ci^xa- 

iioo, and the biblisgraphy of the snbjeot 

is pnttf well eidiansted in ^le notes to 

jhaw copters. Gaizot*s ** CSviHsation 

in Sampe" (fis. 6d.) is a wtdl-koown, 

*Ue, and readable book. F. von. 

Schlegers " Lectures on the Philosophy 

of ffistory'' (Bahn, 8a. 6d.), fiegel's 

"ftUosoplty of History" (Bohn, 6s.), 

*il>Hiit the svbjaet from a German 

itend*|Qint; as do also the more elabo* 

itte werla of Wacfasmnth and of 

^^i^g. Kamss'*' Sketches of Man," 

IfiUv's " Phttosopby of History," MilUr 

**<^ Oivil Gowmment," Dr. Adam Fer- 

itv*w^8irork on ** Befinement." James 

BttDbar'a "Essays on the History of 

^^iad," several of Harness Essays, 

'^Id's '^ Lectnreson Modem History " 

(Ife), T. M<Oullagh's " Use and Study 

of HiitBry," and J. & Mill's « Political 

8«a»my " (86s.), are all easily aeoes- 

>>Ue to the Ebfiglish reader. VoId^, 

^''"^nea, Bnehez ('* introduction to 

*»Soiei»eof History"), Boux-Ferrand 

> Hiatory of the Progress of Civilisation 

a^Bwope"), and Daunon (** Course of 

*J««ical Studies") are among the best 

'i^ch writers. Besides tiie German 



writers above mentioned, useful infor- 
mation may be guned by a perusal of 
Heeeen^s and Niebnhr^s works (many 
of n^ich are translated into English or 
Trench). Mailer's "Historical Criti- 
ioism" is TwhMbfe, as an also Leo's 
« UnirwQul History," Rub's " History 
of the Middle Ages," Rehm's " History 
of the Middle Aen,"apt«dar's " HUtory 
of ike Anropesn States," HsklkMB's 
<*aiiesiB the Middle Ages," &e. ""A 
Histocical Analysis of Ohristun Civili^ 
zatisB," by L. B.de Tariosur (a Frendi- 
Man who writes mi English), wtas pirf>- 
lisbed by Canpoum m 1850 (lOs. 6d.) 
HaUan'h ** Eunps m the Middle Ages" 
(Ms.) is nplete with tks malts of 
oaiefiia iivrestigBtion, and rioli wtth 
tkai^t Gai^Ws and Maeaulay's 
essays ""On Ifiitory," though diffarUic 
widely in their matter and manaac, 
ase worthy of careful perusal. Several 
articles en " Histoid," the " Phik»opl^ 
of History," "Historio OritidssA," &c., 
have appeared in Hie pages of the 
Britkh CfoniromrsiaUtt itself which 
may be usefnlly read. The true theoiy 
of ecrilization has not as yet, we beUeve, 
been discorered, nor has its history 
been adequately written. A thoughtful 
perusal <^ any history will soon start 
sueh a host of reflections in the reader^s 
nnnd as will work out for him a holier 
and nobler theory of ci^lisation than 
books can give. One vigorous shoot of 
thought springing up in a man's own 
mind is wortii a diousaad hotiiouse 
growths planted by mere reading. To 
the ibmher akme does CUo reveal her 
(Aoicest secrets, and unroll *'the map 
of days outworn" with an explanatory 
ind^.— H. L. 

105. "The Evidences of Chris- 
tianity," by Beilby Porteous, D.D., late 
Bishop of London (Oliver and Boyd, 
Edhibur^), price 6d. ; Archbish<^ 
Whately's "Introductory Lessons on 
Christian Evidences" (Parker and Son, 
London^ price 6d. ; Henry Bogers* 
"Beason and Faith" (Longmans, Lon- 
don), price Is. 6d. ; Gillespie's " N». 
oessary Existence of God " (Blackwood, 
Edinburgh), ds. 6d. — K. L. 
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DOES THE EXPEDITION OF QABIBALDI DESERVE THE 
SUPPOBT OF ENGLISHMEN ? 



iniBMATIVB. 

Garibaldi is fighting nnder the hannar 
of Ubertj against a world-wide execrated 
despot ; asd althoogh, as lo?ers of 
peace, we woold rather have seen liberty 
extended by moral means, yet, as the 
battle has already xmaToidably com* 
menoed, the sympathies of Englishmen 
•^a liborty-loTing people— mnst be with 
Garibaldi; and doabtless they ought 
and will render that assistance which 
tiie law and ability admits ci, and the 
case requires. — Lutheb. 

The inherent lore of political freedom, 
and the determination to possess and 
maintain it, which characterizes Eng- 
lishmen, may be said to ha?e greatly 
oontribnted to place this nation in the 
position it now occupies in the world; 
and as it is for freedom and not fancy, 
for liberty and not lucre, for justice as 
opposed to jobbery, that Garibaldi fights, 
his mission cannot fail to excite the 
sympathy of Englishmen, and conse- 
quentiy entitle his expedition to their 
support — G. A. H. E. 

England being the land of liberty, it 
may naturally be inferred that htfr sons 
are lovers of freedom, and would do 
anything to promote its extension. The 
expedition of Garibaldi is, in our opinion, 
one which is intended to bust the 
bonds of tyranny, and untie its emel 
shackles. The man has proved himself 
a brother to all who would see a tyrant 
oyerthrown; and we cannot, therefore, 
understand why Englishmen should not 
aid him in his praiseworthy under- 
takings. — Bbta. 

Wherever oppression exists, wherever 
tyranny plants its iron heel, there is a 
spot to which the sympathies of Britain 
will certainly be directed. It is not 
always possible or proper for us to 
interfere, either by moral or physical 



interventioo. The safety of natioDi 
generally makes this not only a nuudm, 
but a law. But when « native of tiie 
oppressed country starts op, dsabH 
aside the yoke, and strikes for freedom, 
he then becomes a power reof^gnisabie 
without any transgressioa of the inter- 
national law. Garibaldi has ben 
treated with by the NeapoUtans, wiio, 
in that way, acknowledge him an inde- 
pendent power; and to which side will 
a free country lean, when watching s 
struggle between violence, oppreaAoo, 
and brutal tyranny (we use the wordi 
advisedly), and freedom and right go- 
vernment? As a matter of conne, to 
the free side. Then let us send eray 
assbtance, both material and in the 
shape of sympathy. Let us exclsim,^ 
*" Strike till the last armed foe ezpirtf; 

Strike for your altars and your fim; 

Strike for the green graves of jva 

sires; 

God and your native land."— 

Ltndocsl 

Any man who honestij endearoon to 
rescue his fellow-countrymen from the 
bondage of tyranny, deserves not only 
the support but the sympathy of «u 
who hwt the hcmoured name of £og^ 
lishmen. Are not the people of UdA 
country looking mtb tbriiliBg iatSN^ 
to what Gwrxbaldi is now douig for the 
sake of liberty in Italy? The biee 
and treacherous Bourbons have n^d 
every cruelty which human iogenoitf 
could devise; and beneath the iron heel 
of despotism they have trampled down 
that love of liberty which is the nstoiti 
instinct of human nature; and thoogh 
it may wane for a time under tbi 
blighting and destroying infla«3ce « 
tyranny, it needs but such an infloence 
as Garibaldi can give to rekindle it into 
a bright and irresistible flame. Xhtf 
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has been proved by the wonderfbl 
exertions the people have made, the 
marrellons success which has crowned 
their efforts, and the brilliant victo- 
ries which Garibaldi and his brave 
eo-patriots have won wherever they 
have fonght. Henceforth victorious 
libertj and freedom are to mle with 
justice and with equity, and bright days 
are yet in store for suffering Italy; and 
soon the hearts of her children shall beat 
with a new joy, and the horizon of their 
existence shiUl be as bright and un- 
douded as her matchless skies. — S. T.W. 
It is against the nature of English- 
men to stand unmoved at the cry of 
oppression; and, therefore, we cannot 
stand unmoved while the sons of Italy 
sre asking us to help them to snap the 
chains of their oppressors. — ^J. R. 

The expedition of Garibaldi does 
deserve the support of Englishmen, 
because the mission he has undertaken 
is noble, just, and good. Many words 
could not, I think, convey a more favour- 
able opinion than the three I have used. 
— Thejbob. 

Is not Garibaldi a true patriot, who, 
hr the love of country, and hatred of a 
government which is the incarnation of 
tyranny and imbecility, has risked life 
and honour in the struggle for liberty, 
and the total overthrow of a decayed 
race of despots whose time is come? 
And such being the case, is he not 
worthy of the support of aU free nations, 
and especially of England and English- 
men? This is a question which can 
only receive one answer, and that an- 
swer must be, ^65.— Gastleside. 

England has herself had so many 
fights for liberty that she can really un- 
derstand the uprising in Sicily. Free- 
dom is a glorious thing, and any cause 
for emancipating a kingdom is worthy 
of the best support and encouragement 
of every one. The day will perhaps 
come, when despotic governments will 
give place to higher and better ones — 
when all the countries Of Europe and 
Asia will be free. Till then let us 
fight the battle for true liberty and 
fireedom of thought. — F. S. M. 



One reason why England should 
assist Garibaldi in his attempt to over- 
throw the strongholds of tyranny, is to 
be obtained from a consideration of the 
fearful effects prodaced by the tyrant's 
rule. Tyranny takes away the fiberty 
of the subject; robs the prostrate people 
of hope and energy; saps the very 
foundations of all moral rectitude and 
honourable feeling; annihilates genuine 
religion; and drives the miserable sub- 
jects of oppression to seek for relief 
from their bitter pangs in the madness 
and forgetfhlness of the passing hour. 
Again, we think that nations possess 
an inherent right to rise and shiake off 
any rule that has passed certain limits 
of patience and endurance. Can we be 
astonished that the frightful scenes ex- 
posed to view in the ** chamber of 
horrors,*' should arouse the spirits of 
the warm-blooded? — T. L. F. 

When boys at school fall out and 
quarrel, there is generally one of 
them, who is taller and stronger than 
the rest, who jealously gmuds &ir 
play, and with earnest courage rescues 
the weaker boys from the blows of 
the bully of the school. To my 
mind, an affirmative reply to the Topic 
assumes a similarity to an expression of 
approval of the boy's noble-heartedness 
in saving his weaker companions from 
being the victims of oppression. Italy 
is in the hands of tyrants, and, conse- 
quently^ in a state of slavery. Gari- 
baldi is the hero who succours the weak, 
and delivers them from their mental 
and physical bondage, and this from no 
selfish end, but simply from the patriotic 
love of freedom. He is the nobl*- 
hearted boy; but when he lacks the 
height and strength of the oppressor, 
and has the earnest will to overcome 
him, then sympathy is the more en- 
listed in his cause. Upon these grounds 
I think that the expedition with which 
Garibaldi has identified himself, deserves 
our support. — J. C. 

We think it to be the duty of those 
who have successfully striven under 
the banner of liberty, to aid, to the 
utmost of their power, any nation who 
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fttki to firM hentlf fnm tjnaoj, 
WmU it Mk be inoootiittiit and •««- 
tJDily- of KnglUhmow, wiia boMt of their 
fiMdem, end ufe othen to obtaio it, 
if thtf refoeed % helping head to a 
people most slaTiehlj oBthralled, who 
befPi rieoQ for their Utoo end libertjf 
Did they do BO, we wo eve 10 noUe end 
petriotio a epirit ae Qaribaldi*e weald 
tnBU>le at our heartleeeaee^ and eoom 
iia«aabaad of eentiiBeiitalista. — Iota. 

Xtet indignation net on thoee men, 
n— rth y to bear the name of BiHons, 
who can ealmly and diepaeeionatelj 
vmrn, while thej are eojoyiag the bleee- 
iigs of freedom, the haogb^ tjrant 
pBsne, with unrelenting heart, hie 
ftUow-men, and crash their twj eoob 
bj the brotai aid of the fiends ia 
hnman shape in his peyl — MiJicua. 

They who enji^ the blessings of 
liberty, whose fetters have been bn^en, 
and who bnathe the pore aur of freedom, 
porchaaed by the blood of the bra?e, 
the patnotio, and the pieos, should be 
fint to support the man who 
** Swears, beneath God's bnming eye, 

To break his oonatiy's chains, or die.** 

J K G 

The words, " Garibaldi," '" Sdly," 
cannot bnt aronee in the breast of oTory 
Sngliehman the bnming desire to assist 
ia the glorious cause of Italian eman- 
cipation ; and although we cannot 
rMidsr physical aid, we ought, as a 
dal7 we owe to Providence for the 
happy position which we, as English- 
men, occupy, to do all in our power to 
further the cause of the long-oppressed 
SciHans.— S. R. 

The iDuumerable calamities ensuing 
to a nation from the attack of an out- 
ward force, and an ill-concerted rsTo- 
Intion, make it a matter of some diffi- 
dence to many in hazarding an opinion; 
but however that may be, Uiere cannot, 
we think, in the present instance, be 
006 who wishes for the emancipation of 
his fellow-beiDgs from the gallijig chains 
of BMHiarchial or empirical tyranny, that 
will refrain from giving his support to 
the expedition of the famous guerilla 
chief , Garibaldi. Dictated by the purest 



pnteietin, iaMtidied by tlia firtvn 
latarests of lihMty and huBMnitif, it ii 
i^liTulfltfi f if tuoeeeafal) to ootahKih 
in greater fleotfity the peace ef lu iipi , 
and to eztanguish thosai^jtat i o Ms whkh 
ha?e so often arisen, to tfae aaaiiyanee 
of every natkm poMoning dipbrnitin 
rdations with tha continrat. 

The antecedento of Qaiibaldi ahev 
him to he actuated, not like Looii 
Kapolfon, by a sordid aTuriasi, jad a 
penonaLambition. InacheqnefadcarMT 
of nmaaoe and vicissitude, Graribaldi lua 
as yet proved the parity- of motivaand 
unetained diaraoler of tiiose ii^aetieas 
of hia which have idsotified him on the 
dark yet bright page of his aoMttj's 
hastecy. ^Bia uamerving Iqyal^, «■- 
dying patriotieai, and raagnsnimity, 
mark him as one in whose famat peifid^ 
and trenohery could find no hame. A 
man lifcs Garibaldi, kaowii aa ikM 
present knows the past, saems aiifce 
incapablf^ tskiag a mngfiil side, or 
acting in any psrt other Hum to elente 
mankind. This, than, is our anfieiSBt 
guarantee that his present fufeditirjii 
deeerree the support of EogliahaMn. 
What is the great characteiiatie of ov* 
owncountry? Is it not its (7*rfrf fM% 
and its hmvumt and does not Ga«-' 
baldi eminently repceeent both tiiese 
virtues? His life has been one long 
war against oppression and tyranni:. 
Guided by the principles of Christianitf^ 
he has heroically fought to regain fbr 
his brothers the glorious heritage ha» 
queathed to universal maiu Engfand 
has struggled, hmg and hard, to held 
that glorious heritoge (liberty); aad^ 
not unmindful of the intenmty of the 
fight, and the preciousness of the priB% 
does she pray with fervour that nstisiM 
may have strength given tiiem frMi 
on high to carry on the holy war, aad 
to plant, though it be with hieading 
hands, the standard of victory ana 
fipeedom on every citadel; for with wtA 
a history, and such a position, ITnglMffi 
who hais bought her freedom at liv 
> price of her sons* blood, not to W0 
** God speed" to brothers who fight ftr 
birthright, such aa she holds so 
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ronid prove herself an ingrate above 
11 ingrates; — ^that is^why never should 
Anse be dearer to English hearts than 
he present expedition of Garibaldi, for 
rhoee safety and preserration, at 
ieaven*8 footstool, shoald England be- 
lew her morning prayer. — D. S, 
Englishmen have ever been foremost 
n extendiog their support to those 
;Feat spirits whose aim has been to 
inish tyranny and emancipate the 
lowntrodden from the thrall of bond- 
>ge; Shall they now be false to the 
aspirations that have heretofore made 
^iTj nation, upon whom the blight of 
ijnnny has fallen, look to England as 
heir star of hope and their haven of 
^t? What man in this epoch of En- 
ropean history deserves the support of 
Englishmen so well as (Garibaldi? His 
same shines above all other names; fiis 
ictioD in the cause of Italian nationality 
Jtamps him as a patriot in whom the 
^ of coontry supersedes all other 
love; we behold in him the stuff of 
»hich tyrants are afraid ; his name 
wnuds the knell of their departing 
power, and the strongholds (tf their 
JK>re88ion totter to their fall. As we 
love and venerate the departed great 
"ws of our country — whose memories 
tte enshrined in our hearts, who sealed 
by their blood the freedom of England, 
and taught our tottering steps to climb to 
onr present greatness, — when we recall 
renames of a Hampden, a Cromwell, 
*Dd a Russell, we see in a more noble 
ttd exalted form the patriot Garibaldi. 
Sttdinia'g king, seated on hb now thrice- 
powerful throne, may truckle to France's 
1^*0^ Count Gavour, checkmated 
J» lu8 diplomacy by the honesty of 
italj'a uncorruptible patriot, may envy 
^ greatness and fuhninate reports de- 
"^toiy to his honour. But Garibaldi, 
jooismayed by frowns, and unconci- 
Jfted by overtures — swerving not from 
«« porpoee— his great soul looks for- 
^ to the goal of his wishes and of his 
'^V^ As Englishmen love patriotism 
J>J freedom they wiU support Garibaldi. 
**«»e they venerate the patriot names 
« weir own Umd, and as they detest the 
▼OL. IT. 



deeds of Sicily's late hated tyrant, they 
will give Garibaldi their support-— 
D. R.B. 

The events now occurring in southern 
Italy are becoming the general subject 
of discussion in every assembly in Europe. 
And when we bring to the bar of our 
deliberative judgment the state <^ the 
theatre of conflict prior to the first 
efforts of the great conqueror of tyranny 
and oppression, the endurance of hard- 
ships and misery by the ill-fated Ita- 
lians could not be borne with patience 
tDithin or passive inactivity without. 
The attempts at emancipation demand 
from every son qfkapjnf Old England-^ 
and, indeed, from every votary of free- 
dom — aldf so far as his pecuniary or 
other strength will contribute. The 
funds now being raised in England for 
the purpose of sending succour to the 
hero who deserves so well of his coun- 
try, cannot be expended in a holier cause 
— the liberation of the inmates of the 
fatid dungeons of Italian cruelty ; and 
the outpouring of the hhodofihe brave 
is the price that must be paid for the 
completion of so worthy and much ad- 
mired a cancellation of the decrees of 
scandalous oppression beyond all suffer- 
ance. Let the sword of freedom be 
energeHcaUff eupported to the utmost, 
so tbat the fullest effect may be given 
to the worthy deeds of the greatest 
warrior of that country which is the 
garden of Europe, and which the sol- 
diers of Hannibal viewed with such 
ecstasy from the summit of the Alps. 
— S. F. T. 

KBQATIYB. 

Here is the law of Britain on the 
subject: — " If any person whatever, 
within the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, or in any part of 
his Majesty's dominions elsewhere, or 
in any country, colony, 'settlement, 
island, or place, belonging to, or subject 
to, his Majesty, shall hire, retain, en- 
gage, or procure, or shall attempt or 
endeavour to hire, retain, engage, or 
procure, any person or persons whatever 
to enlist, or to enter or engage to enlist, 
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«r to ftnw, or to bt tmiiloyed in aoy 
Mich ffrrioe or cmpW^inont as aforetmid, 
M an o^Scerf soldier, uUor, or marine, 
oiUior in land or «ea lanneo, for, or 
nador, or in aid tf any foreign prince, 
tUte, potentatei, colony, province, or 
part of anj province or people, or for, 
or noder, or m mid of tmy penom or 
peraone exercising, onutummg toexrn^ 
«sfs, ofiy jNNoerf of govtmment as 
•foresaid, or to go, or to agree to go, or 
emWirk, from any part of bis Miyjesty*s 
dominions, for the porpose, or with 
intent, to be so enlisted, entered, en- 
gaged, or employed as aforesaid, wbe- 
Sier any enlisting moniqri POft or 
reward shall have been, or shall be 
•Gtnally given or reoeived or not, in 
any or either of snch oases every person 
so offending shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanoar.** Are we to violate 
2av, and so begin with Uomice, to gain 
Jibtrtyf Surely no. — Lbx. 

The European oomplioations which 
Garibaldi's expedition involves -^tbe 
want of a dcdSned publicly announced 
purpose it shows — the politic aversion 
he displays to the announcement of his 
designs— and the unguaranteed action 
be may take — are all premises on which 
to withhold English help till his ulti- 
mfte aims are inovrnt not guessed, — 

Q. P. Q. 

If it be illegal in OQr country to urge 
OD rebeUioo and upstart mutiny in any 
other country, then we do wrong to 
support— however right they may be in 
^eir aifi^the objects ^f Garibaldi's 
expedition. — Gramt. 

We have no more right to invade a 
country with oar money than with our 
militaiy, unless op a declaration of war. 
Every contributor to the Garibaldi Fund 
is a violator of the laws of nations, inas* 
much as he ii an invader of another's 
coasts, while the Government nnder 
which he lives is at peace with th^ 
Government ^f that country. Non-in- 
tervention is a misnomer if thi# can be 
aUowed.— T. B. y. 

Those who subsidize the expedition 
hamper the Government in subsequent 
iQitwn, and lead to jinfeiwncas not Ingitl- 



matod bf tha poblio opuiion of tbii 
country. — T. H- 

Dictator Garibaldi may win a throoi 
by the oontributions of Ubertyloriog 
Englishmen which may become ai 
plaguy as another President-Didstw 
irhom we did our best to help to t 
seat, his security in which mskss u 
uneasy.^FAor. 

Would it be agraeaUe to the British 
Government that European Boouuatti 
should ponr in treasure, entioeiDeot, 
and excitement into Ireland, to free H 
from the oppression it (as it is stid] 
endures ? "Do unto others as ye woald 
Others should do unto yoa.**^L K. 

John Bull is fisrtooapt in bis boneit 
z^ for freedom to credit preteoden-- 
especially Italian ones— e. g^ Mssasit 
Gavazsi, &c, without certificate. Hit* 
we got full proof of Garibaldi's konestj 
of intention now? Have we no nwoo 
for suspecting the NapoUoii^atm of 
Italy?— A. N. Y. 

Self-reliance is the only true baai of 
liberty. To acquire freedom by cbirity 
is to gain it without the straggle whieb 
gives it value. Cheap liberty is too 
likely to be thought worthless libertjj 
and the cuarity of to-day may be m 
to the highest bidder to-morrow, too 
sympathy of Britain is enough to sbov 
Italy that it is right,— the pocket of Bii- 
tain is very likely to lead them wroog' 
— ToucB. 

Private charities cannot seean i»- 
tional esteem; and hence, thoigb wo 
may help Italy to freedom, it will wj 
feel bound to our land on aoeoBst of 
that htlp, and it may prefer a neigb^ 
nearer and mon^ politic, who ^bo^ 
when to htlp a success ju#t in tiPD^ 
make it look as if ha had accomplM 
it. If it be right to help Italy, U v^ 
do it in our national character, sq4 ^ 
in an eleemosynary manner; «M *| 
may rest assnred our GovenuneptfiJ 
never lend a hand as Iqng as the P^ 
of Britain are willing to Ux tb?o^ 
for the performance of that doty wj 
ought to devolve upon imd be proriW* 
bytheState, Private charity is tp* 
evil in this u mmt^ pnacs.— XP^ 
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&> long u die En^Htli fwopliB stippoft 
and encourage Garibaldi's expedition 
tbemselves, so long will the Govern- 
iBent bold aloof firom affording any 
help. Goyemmental help alone can be 
efficient in the long run. For snccess 
b arms maj be defeated by diplomaej. 
Let 08, if help is really needed, which 
may be donbted, urge npon oar repre- 
MDtatives to give it, assuring them of 
onr support, bat do not let as fritter 
oor efforts down into penny patriotism, 
and become mere pecaniary promoters 
of proletarianism. To be trae to Italy 
^ most see jtistice done, not charity 
^ven. Life and liberty are too precioas 
to be holden as donations from anybody. 
— Qtje. 

The noblest nations have straggled for 
and gained liberty for themselves. Wai- 
hice,Tell, Hofer, Kosciasko, Washing- 
ton— who gave them penny sabscrip- 
tions, bazaar profits^ concert proceeds, 
theatre benefits, ninepin alley bets, &c., 
to help them to ennoble the people for 
wbom they Ibaght? The worth of 
Hberty may well excnse any endurance 
to gain it but this — that liberty should 
he made a fashionable pauper. The 
ItaKana ought to be quite able to take 
fi^erty, without exposing themselves to 
tbe charge of being the mere lazzaroni 



of Eaitipean nreemeo. Hboonr th^ 
brave, do not dithononr them. — 0. B. D. 
National independence for Italy has 
ever been a dream, an unrealizable and 
entrancing virion ; bat it has never jet 
been other than a nympholepsy, be- 
cause the Italians have never bieen able 
to believe that 

** In native swordt and ttaiive ranks. 
The only hope of ft«edom dwell*." 

Italy must hazard all upon the die 
now cast, except honour, and if it do it 
will acquire independence indepen- 
dently. — Excelsior. 

We have no right to intermeddle 
with the internal relations of nny coua- 
try; to bribe a rebellion therein; or to 
covertly attain our own designs by 
urging on others to work our work in 
the belief that it is for their own good. 
— N. 0. 

There is a legal way of giving sup- 
port to other countries ; that is, through 
the State. Let us support the Italians 
by our representatives ; or we may find 
that the support we give may be ren- 
dered only to be made null by the 
operations of the State machine. — Cut. 

'* Plenty and peaee breed cowards ; hardneas 
ever — 
Of hardness is mother." — Shaketptare. 

G, 
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^^mkngham. — Meeting of Ri<ider$ 
^ Friends of the Britieh Controver- 
#feKrt.-.Xhroagh the efforts of a few 
^est friends of oar Serial, resident in 
uustown,alarge'atd interesting meeting 
^as held on Friday evening, August 
17tb, hi the Clarendon Chambers, T^m- 
|w Street, under the presidency of Dr. 
Keyworth. Mr. J. A. Cooper, F.R.S.L., 
stated the curcumstancjes under which 
tbe meeting had been convened, and 
">« objects its promoters had in view, 
uid then gave an interesting account 
^ the origb of the ControvertiaUttf 
tbe iQocess whidi h«d attended it, and 



the good it had been known to accom- 
plish. Samuel Neil, Esq., author of 
** The Art of Reasoning'* (who was on 
a visit to Birmingham), spoke of the 
proper province of controversy, and the 
advantages which must flow from it, 
when conducted iA an earnest and 
kindly spirit. Mr. F. Derry bore tes- 
timony to the healthy influence of the 
Serial in dispelling prejudice, strength- 
emng the reasoning facalties, and in 
promoting mental culture in general. 
Mr. J. S. Wright remarked on the 
advantages of written over oral con- 
troversy, and orged upon the assemb)/ 
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the dntj of indiTidnally Bupportiog a 
Mafrazine the inflneooe oif wtuoh waa to 
beneficial. The Bev. Heniy Boyden, in 
an eloqnent speech, advocated the 
claims of the Magazine, on acoonnt of 
its impartial character, and its high 
educational tendencies. Mr. Shrabb 
expressed the intere&t with which he 
always perosed the C<mtrover$ialistf 
and stated that it was his costom to 
take in two copies per month, one of 
which he circulated among hUfrienda^ 
vfUh a view to induce them to become 
Mubgcribera. On the motion of Mr. S. 
Edwards, a cordial vote of thanks was 
presented to Dr. Eejworth, for his 
kindness in presiding, and to Mr. Neil 
for the favonr of his attendance. 

From the interest manifested in the 
meeting, we anticipate a large increase 
to oar circulation in Birmingham. 
Might not the example thns set be' 
snccessfnlly followed in many of onr 
large towns, especially during the 
coming autumnal and winter months? 
We shall be happy to correspond with 
friends respecting the best means of 
getting up similar meetings. 

Liverpool. {The Byrom Literary Sb- 
ciety,) — The third annual meeting of 
this society was recently held in the rooms 
adjoining the Byrom Street Chapel. 
The chair was taken at eight o'clock, 
by Mr. B. H. Grind ley (one of the Tice- 
presidents of the society), and the atten- 
dance of members and friends was 
tolerably good. After the disposal of 
some preliminary business, the treasurer 
presented bis account, by which it ap- 
peared that, in a pecuniary point of 
view, the year had been a most suc- 
cess^l one, and closed with a balance in 
hand sufficient to meet all the working 
expenses of the ensuing session. The 
secretary then read the report of the 
committee, reviewing the operations of 
the society since its reconstitution in 
May last. Previous to this period, two 
societies were in existence in the same 
locality — the Byrom Mutual Improve- 
ment Society, and the Students' So- 
ciety; both, however, were languish- 
ing; and it was decided, after a revision 



of the rules, to merge the two soeicAift 
into one, under the title of the ** Byron 
Literary Society." The Commitiee 
regretted that the interest eahibitcd 
by members at first had not been of t 
more permanent character, and that the 
depression under which literary socitti* 
had laboured during the year had bees 
allowed to extend its infinoBce to tbe 
Byrom. The number of members bad 
slightly decreased. Eighteen meetings 
had been held daring the year, ive d 
which were devoted to debates, tea to 
essays, two to presidential addressefl, 
and (Hie (as an experiment) to rea<£Dgi 
and recitations, with criticisms. Ess&js 
had been contributed by the foUflwiog 
members: — On ** Economy w Time, 
and " Punctuality." by Mr. J. S. E 
Evans; "Provident Societies," by Mr. 
Edwin Carver; " Friendship," by Ber. 
Thomas Dawson ; " Popular Literatnre," 
by Mr. B. H. Grindley ; '* The Life and 
Character of Napoleon HI.," by Mr. 
Bobert M'Gowan; "Britain and her 
Slaves," by Mr. H. M. Latham, Jan.; 
" Wit," by Mr. Thomas Linton; sisoi 
paper on a ** Tour to Wales," by Mr. 
F. A. Latham. These meetings had 
been pretty weil attended, and the nom* 
hers of visitors had greatly inCTeawd, 
during the last session, by the adoussiA 
of ladies, — an extensifm of pririlcge 
which had worked most beneficisU/* 
The committee concluded by urging 
upon members the necessity for in- 
creased exertions and more diligent 
efforts in the pursuit of knowledge. 
The report was unanimously adopted, 
and the following <^cer8 elected for the 
ensuing year: — President, Mr. B. H. 
Grindley; vice-presidents, Messrs. W.B. 
Luckman and James Davies; treasortr, 
Mr. Thomas Linton; secretary, Mr. 
F. A. Latham ; committee, Meean- 
Edwin Carver, bL M'Gowen, Ed. TinJufi 
jnn., and William Robinson. 

Shrewsbury Discussion Soeidf.'' 
This society originated, several y** 
ago, with a few young men cultivating 
literary attainments, and two or three 
kmd-hearted goitlemen, who wiabwi to 
encourage the membeFSi and cheeffnltT 
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gave them the adTaaUge of^ their more 
extended edacation. The society has 
gradoaily aagmeDted in numbers, and 
coDtinaed to hold free and spirited 
debates on the most popular and iute- 
restiog topics of the day. According 
to aonnal costom, it ^adjourned fur the 
sammer. months on May 16th, when its 
fourth session concladed by a meeting 
to audit and pass ^e accounts, after 
which the president, Mr. Robert Rog^r- 
800, delivered an address on the objects 
and advantages of debating societies. 
He commenced by describing the qnali- 
ficatloDs requisite to become debaters, 
fie then engaged the marked attention 
rf the andience by describing the 
nntiring labours of Demosthenes, and 
the plodding perseverance of Cicero; 
and from ancient orators came down to 
modern times, and portrayed, in a gra- 
phic manner, the career and style of the 
illustrious orator and statesman, Wil- 
liam Pitt, the late Baron Macaulay, Dr. 
Chalmers, and Lord Brougham. To be 
great, required the labour of a life, and . 
the germs of greatness, in many eminent 
men, were first developed in debating 
societies. Both Dr. Chalmers and Lord 
Macaalay have left on record how 
deeply they were indebted to debating 
Mcieties. We may, like them, learn to 
OTercome difficulties; and though we 
°>»7 not become great" — for only a few 
attain to greatness, — yet we may im- 
prove oiurselves, and be usefol in o^r 
daj and generation. He next remarked 
•m the benefit of combining religion 
»>th education. In the decline of life, 
men of cultivated minds would derive 
happiness from their previous studies, 
^'hile those who had neglected the 
improvement of the mind, would find 
^« hang heavy on their hands. 

^yeral other speakers addressed the 
"^Dg, and rotes of thanks were 
pven to the president and the honorary 
••cretary. The society has, during the 
Pwt seaaion, held thirty-four meetmgs, 
^|h an attendance, on the average, of 
^iriy-one members and seven visitors 
^ each. There being a fund in hand, 
*^ *"M WMmmotM^ a^gr^ed to purchoie 



a complete set of the ^ BritUh CorOrO' 
veraialittp for eirculation among the 
members of the society t and to continue 
tahing it m. — J. Tasker, Hon. Sec. 

WhUby Wesleyan Foung Men*s As^ 
sociation.—Some time ago, the mem- 
bers and friends of this young men's 
association held a social reunion on the 
last night of the session. The Rev. 
W. H. Bambridge presided, and gave 
an address on " Self-Respect."* The 
secretary, Mr. John R. Price, read the 
report, from which we gather that the 
society was established in September 
last, its objects being, " to acquire and 
communicate information on the prin- 
ciples, and to further the interests, of 
the Wesleyan Church; to promote 
friendly intercourse among Wesleyan 
young men, and to furnish the means, 
by the diffusion of general and Chris- 
tian knowledge, for the moral and in- 
tellectual improvement of its members.'* 
The association numbers thirty-six 
members, the average attendance being 
eighteen. Twenty-three meetings have 
been held. Five lectures have been 
delivered, three by the president, on 
** Young Men Wanted ;'* " Mercantile 
Morals;" "The Study of the Bible.** 
" The Rise of Meth^lism," by Mr. R. T. 
Gaskin; "The Poetry of Longfellow,** 
by Mr. J. R. Price. Essays have been. 
delivered on the following subjects, 
with discussion or conversation after- 
wards I — Drunkenness ; Sunday Schools ; 
Restoration of the Jews; Morals of 
Business; the Promised Deliverer, and 
Introduction of the Typical Dispensa- 
tion; Advantages of the Sabbath; 
Holy Places of Scriptare; Insensible 
Influence; Witness of the Spirit; Class 
Meetings; Divinity of Chnst; Prayer 
Meetings; the Study of Theology; 
Prayer; Unlawfulness of War, After 
votes of thanks to the president and 
secretary, a very pleasant and profit- 
able season closed, with hearty words 
of counsel from the president, and a 
sincere prayer for the happiness of the 
members. 

Dundee Eastern Literary Associa- 
eum.^Th« third anniversary festival 
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of thii assoeifttion wis heTd fn LamVi 
Moon, Reform Street There was a 
Isrge stteDdanco of members, And s 
Dumeroos gathering of ladies. After 
tea, Mr. D. Stephen Bobertson, Yice- 
President, «hooccnined the chair, deli- 
▼ered an able address on ** Self-Onltnre, 
in its moral and religions bearings." 
Bfr. Nicoll, secretarj, thereafter sub- 
mitted bis annual report, in which were 
enumerated the following questions, 
which hsTO been discussed during the 
past session, vis.:—'" Onght the Fran- 
ehise to be extended ?" '^ Is Beason 
confined to Man? " **Can Government 
interfere in the Social Evil question ?"* 
•* The Character of Queen Elizabeth;" 
** Is Machinery Beneficial to the Work- 
ing Classes?" &C., &c Essays on the 
following subjects have also been deli- 
vered :—•* Charity ;" '♦Public Amufie- 
ments;" " Patriotism;** " Leaves from a 
Kote-book;** "Watt and the Steam- 
eiigme;'* "Self-education;** "Creation;** 
"Milton's *Paradibe Lost;*** "Celebri- 
ties of the Present Generation ** (No. I.); 
"Pictures of 1869;'* "Portraits from 
Life;** "The Animal Creation;** 
"Home:** " Bevelations of a Star;** 
" Hugh Miller and his Works;*' "Books 
and Reading;** " B^valism;** &c., &c. 

The report also stated that a monthly 
manuscript magazine has been insti- 
tuted in connection with the association, 
which is contributed to by the members, 
and is privately circulated among them, 
together with the British Controvert 
shhst; this enterprise is working suc- 
cessfully. 

Mr. Preston, treasurer, then submit- 
ted his financial account, showing a 
good balance in hand. After a few 
songs and recitations from various mem- 
bers, Mr. Scott addressed the meeting 
on " Peter the Great,** and showed the 
life and characteristics of that worthy. 
After an aria, with variations, on the 
violin, by Mr. Einnes, an interval of 
fifteen minutes was allowed. On all 
having again assembled, a service of 
fruit and cake was served up. " The 
Irish Gentleman** was sung by Mr. 
Mchttyre. Mr. Skinner then delivered 



an histroctlte and somewbit aAt^ 
address on " Love,** which elieited 
shouts of laughter. "Anticipatkn,* 
by Mr. Scott, and the "Downfall of 
Poland,** by Mr. Gibson, were wefl 
rendered. During the evening, t 
handsome copy of Sonthey*8 " Poeticil 
Works'* was given, by one of the ladia 
presentf as a prize to the best ekco- 
tionist. The ladies acted as adjodica- 
tors; and, on the conclusion of tbe 
programme, they by a large roajoiity 
awarded the gift to Mr. D. M. l^ico^ 
who took for his subject, " The Laird o* 
Luggiehead on Marriage** (1) To- 
wards the close, votes df thanks were 
passed to the ladies, chairman, speaktai, 
and Mr. Lamb. — Tbeocbitob. 

Dundee Literary ^Mocto^iofi.— Qb 
Wednesday evening, 27th Juue, 1860, 
this association sat down to tea in 
Lamb's Saloon, when a numerous tod 
intelligent auditory was present; Andiev 
Jones, Esq., president of the associatioo, 
in the chair. In the course of an abte 
and eloquent address from the cbainntB, 
he stated the objects of such associatioos 
— that their aims were comprebeoovfl 
and far-reaching, leading men from tfa« 
solitary walks of their own pect^tt 
study into the broad and varied fieidl 
of kindred minds, extending the bounds 
of empirical knowledge, and thereby 
forming a basis ibr original thotigbt; 
rebutting the flimsy argument that tbe 
pursuit of knowledge leads to self con- 
ceit and pride, by the dictum of Lord 
Bacon, that great learning shows tbe 
littleness of men, and leads to humility. 
Mr. James Lumgair then gave aredts- 
tlon, entitled "Spanish Champicm,'' io 
a graceful and masterly manner, tbe 
song, " Death of Nelson,** was snog by 
Mr. Bruce in a very high class ittle. 
A dialogue was then entered into be* 
tween Messrs. Mcintosh and McKsfi 
entitled " Vanok and Valens,* vbiub 
was executed in a spirited manner. 
Mr. Alex. Bae delivered an address oi 
" Patience and Perseverance,** in elegant 
terms, with numerous and striking iDiB- 
trations of the forte of these nrtttefl* 
Mr. J. Mclntoldi thes reetted " Loctdir- 
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n^ witfi groat affiMtr An amnnng 
soDg, "Hame cam* oar gnde man at 
e'en," was snng with characteristic 
effect hj Mr. Rine. Mr. Beattie then 
toM a very homoarons story, entitled 
** A Love Exploit," amid the interrupted 
laaghter of the andience. ^ A dialogue 
frnm the ** Stranger," between Messrs. 
Bruc^ and Dann, was executed with 
dramatic effect; and a ludicrous recita- 
tation, entitled " Paddy the Swabber," 
^7 Mr. Clark, concluded the first piCrt 
of the pnieeedings. An interval of ten 
minutes, with service of fruit; after 
which Mr. James Lumgair delivered an 
address to the ladies on ** Love," which 
wasealivened throughout by broad bursts 
of humour and eloquence. The song 
"' Rule Britannia" was sung in admira- 
ble style by Mr. McKay, while the 
aodienoe joined heartily in the chorus. 
Hr. Bruce then delivered an eloquent 
and elnboVate address on " Excelsior," 
aboundmg in apt allusions and telling 
illostrations of the value of this motto. 
A 8ong, " My native home," was s^ing 
jjth ttue patriotic feeling by Mr. Dumj. 
m dialogue, "Clarence's Dream," 
between Messrs. Mcintosh and Lnm- 
^^1 was done in a highly artistic man- 
ner. A recitation, " Grescentius," was 
•poken by Mr. Bnrrie in a very com- 
mendable style; followed by a humourous 
and Bi^e-convulsing stoxy by Mr. Mo- 



Intoih; while "Avid laog me," tang 
by the audience with great ^clntf finlshea 
the proceedings of the evening. This 
association has been in existence for 
two vears, and is in a very flourishing 
condition. Its regular attendants vary 
from twenty-two to twenty-four. Au 
essay is read every Wednesday evening, 
varied by debates once a month, which 
are all prepared with great care by 
their several authors^ and mostly treat- 
ing subjects of great -practical value fo 
individual members. A manuscript 
magazine has been established among 
them, publbhed monthly, which goes 
the whole round of the members^ 
receiving generous and impartial criti- 
cisms thereon. Their annual meeting 
^as held in their rooms, Dock-street, on 
the evening of the 2nd of May last, A. 
JoneS; Esq., in the chair, when the 
secretary and treasurer read encou- 
raging and satisfactonr reports of last 
year's proceedings. Votes of thanks 
were then proposed to the president and 
other office-bearers, when the following 
gentlemeq were ejected for the following 
year; — president, A. Jones, Esq.; vice- 
presides^ Hr. Millar; secretary, Mr. 
Rae; treasurer, Mr. Mdntoah; editor^ 
&Ir. Dunn; committee, Messrs. Robert- 
son, 3arrie, Bruce, and Lumgair.^* 
A. S. B. 
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It is 9aid that the Iwtoii of the Oiiatv 
^^•Reviev has passed from the havdn 
^ the ]^v. Mr. Eiwyi^ inta thqse of an 
•Bd^te Scotchman, Mr. Mac^pherson. 
^ oatiooal alternation abeolntely 
y«c«88ary m thia journal ?--^Gifprd, 
Jj^trt,Elwyfi,M«cphenwa. Itnuist 
be an Englisbman's turo next. 

Ux, »Faijoes Haonay,»uthiMr, of " Satim 
wd Satirists," &c., is reported to have 
ViuiQ^ the editpr^ip.oif tide JEfdiinburgk 
WHfoirt, the oldest Conservatiiire news- 
fivptr in Scotland. 

." The Isthmus of Sum " is the topic 
Sm out by the French Academy for 
^ prize poem of 1861. 



M* E. BooBichate's *^ Hiitory of Eng- 
land^ iias gained the Halphen priae, if 
4«cr«e pf the Jrench Academy. 

Editions of Pope and Addisen aM 
shortly to be prodnoed by Murray, 
under the euperviaioB of Mr. Elwyn ; foe 
Qjroker is d^i and Cunningham is iiU 

The Moniieur for 1789 to 1799» ceiw 
taining materials for a history of the 
French Bevdntion, is Bepubiithing in 
Paris. 

The Lom49n Beutew has oemmeneed 
the issue of a series of inedited lettei* 
between Lord Nelson and Sir WilUaot 
Hsmilton. 

Griffin and Co. intend re-publishia|t 
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a cdHactiTe ediUon of the philoMphieal 
writiDi^s of the Ber. F. D. Mmnrico for 
tlie ** Eocjclopedim MetropoliUiuu'' 

Pr. Mmine, Middle Temple reader in 
jnrbjnrodeDce and civil law, has in the 
wetM) a work on "Ancient Law in its 
Belation to Earlj Histoiy and Modem 
Thought" 

The North British Review has again 
changed hands. It is now published 
bj Messrs. Clark, Edinburgh. 

** Species not Transmutable ** is the 
title of an anti-Darwin work, by Dr. B. 
£. Bree, in the press. 

Mr. E. Clifford is to issue a Biography 
of Edward I. 

Cadmon's <" Fall of Man " is to be 
translated from the Anglo-Saxon bj W. 
H. F. Bosanquet 

Marcus Miebuhr, son of the great 
German historian, a courtier and an 
author (!), b dead. 

Mr. Cbarles Wells has recently issued 
a ** Treatise on Political Economy,** in 
the Turkish language. Will it medicine 
*< the sick man"? 

Gerald Massey's '* Poetical Works** 
are republished in America. 

'* Pages and Pictures from the Wri- 
tings of J. F. Cooper,** the American 
novelist, are preparing by a relative. 
Miss Susan Cooper, author of ** Bural 
Hours.** 

Lord Stanhope is to enlighten men 
farther regarding the ** Life of William 
Pitt;" and Mr. Motley is writing the 
*" History of the United Netheriands.** 

A statue of Cromwell, raised by sub- 
scriptions from the million, is talked of. 

Fox, the founder of Quakerism, is 
about to be biographied. 

Miss Macready, daughter of the emi- 
nent tragedian, is to appear before the 
public as. an authoress in *' Leaves from 
the Olive Mount.** 

A volume of unpublished Voltaire 
letters, entitled ** Voltaire at Femey,** 
has been issued by Didier and Co., Paris. 

The mathematical writings of Leib- 
nitz have been published, from original 
MSS. in the library of Hanover, and 
under the editorship of Dr. G. Pertz, at 
Berlin. 



Kavanagh, the autber of *'How I 
Won the Medal,** is appointed Assistsot* 
Commissioner at Oode. 

A French '* Peerage** is about to be 
officidU$ published at Paris. 

Ponsanl, of ^ Divine Willtams"* noto- 
riety, has had his play, ** What Pleases 
the Ladies,** unequivocally perditiooized 
at the Vaudeville, in Paris. 

During July the theatre recdpts in 
Paris amounted to £33,300. 

An inedited dramatic sketch of 
Schiller's, — a domestic comedy of resi 
life, in which himself and his friends 
are banteringly exhibited, is now in the 
possession of Herr C. Kiinzel, of Heil- . 
bronn, hot is likefy soon to be publislMd. 

A novel entitled '* GalUleo GaliUei,^ 
by Baven, has been published by Brock- 
bans, Leipsic. 

B. B. Woodward, Esq., is engaged on 
a Historical and Chronological Eocj- 
olopiedia. 

Signer DalKOngaro has lately oem- 
pleted, at Florence, a sories of twthe 
conferences on Dante*s ** Infena' bi . 
the autumn, he intends illustrating t^ 
" Purgatorio,** and the "Paradiw»* 
His poetico- political expoctitions of tlis 
work of the great Florentine, ire 
well adapted to the present timei io 
Italy, and highly popular. 

** Fabian Mercer,** a London majei?^ 
of the fifteenth century, is to beeoiM 
the subject of G. A. Sala's sketchy bio* 
graphic pen shortly. 

B. W. Dale*s '^ Life and Letters di. 
A. James** are to be published by Nisbet 
and Co. 

The Notts ''Toung Men*s Literal^ 
Association" will issue, early next 
month, essays, tales, poetiy, &C., 'ta.^k 
Book without a Name." 

Napoleon IIL*s ** Julius Cssai^ ii 
in active preparation. Has be SMO 
Shakespeare's work on that topic f 
Therein it is said, — 
** Such men as Ae be never at hesit'f 
ease, 

Whiles they behold a greater thm 
themselves. 

And therefore are they very ^ 
Ser(nts!* 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF SOCEATES. 

• 

Ik one of those ^ye epoclis of human history when poKiy, 
policy, morality, jqrispradenoe, and religion, are waning in their 
xmirol over, or influence upon, the inrnvidual soul ; and it has 
f^^ *, ^^®8tion among men whether these are tiie results 
>i priests' fables, legislators' dicta, the mere Actions of poets, 
ff whether they have an everlasting fountain in God, and an 
Jteml applicability to man, — Socrates appeared. It was a time of 
^nas ; a time when a man is needed who can sweep the whole 
jpnzon of speculation with an eye at once free and acute, and 
us^goish between the seeming and the true. It was one of those 
penods which recur in the process of the cycles when reform 
« needed but unheeded; when evils are felt, yet remedies are 
ooQwelcome. Efiete formalism, and shameful shamming, abounded. 
Liiere had been an apotheosis of huinbug. He came, and the 
tremor of despair thrilled through the spasmodized hypocrisies 
>i life thought, statesmanship, and ritual ; for the sly laugh, the 
^se twitting, the ironic reverence, and the modest questioning, 
•faich Socrates had for each and all, were worse to bear than out- 
spoken disbelief and arrant heresy. In the very " fitness of things," 
le came to out-comedy in. real life the humour of the dramatist, to 
^^ into debate upon beliefs and laws the intense contentiousness 
^nd rude mirthfulness of Olympia and Nemea, and to out-sophistiize 
«^wtry itself. 

Unwelcome intruder! disturbing the quiet of enjoyment, the 
?a'tient sluggishness of soul, the doke far nienie-ism of the time : 
rou have stirred up a strife of which you must " take the con- 
JJl^ences." Why should it be needful to search into the meaning 
« worship and right, of law and life, of policy and honour, when we 
5aQ attend to the forms of them all so much more easily than 
» their realities P Such heterodoxy is troublesome and vexatious ; 
^0 will have " none of it." Innovation shall have no ovation from 
jf ; we are sick of investigation ; we are bent upon enjoyment. 
*o conserve our privileges is the only way to deserve our love. 

\^^ life with delight, and win our gratitude ; torture us with 
P'obing mquisitiveness, and you will excite our hate. An adviser 
*8eldom esteemed a Mend; a critic, much more a censor, — ^never. 

vol. IV. B 
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Coolness, coldness, resistance, o])po8ition, enmity, are the statestf 
mind that are entered into in quick succession, under the influes^ 
of censure, hpwerer honestly exercised, or however aWy expressed? 
in ordinary men. It is quite easy to predicate that a refomMf 
must be unacceptable to his own age, and must pass throng 
a period of triid and endurance^ before the day of his fame amfdl 
Socrates was a reformer, therefore he was criminal ; " crmnif 
inasmuch as he acknowledgeth not the ^ods whom the state hoMtf 
sacred, and introduceth new deities : he is likewise criminal, becaii^ 
he oorrupteth the youth." ' 

" So grows, so flourishes" among men the hate of innoTatioQ; 
and then all forms of procedure are considered legitimate, and en4 
law itself may, it is thought, be twisted into iojustice and myasjlf 
If or are there wanting punisible grounds for this aceusation:— ^ 
philosophic innoyator in politics, Pendee, — Socrates' P^^""^ 
kd the Athenians into the Peloponnesian war; the prolaiie ml 
profligate Alcibiades, another pupil, had burned mm into lli 
Sicilian war, a war so perilous in its coarse, so disastroas m ft 
end ; — and the downward tendency given to the power of Alfte^ 
l^ these erents was consummated by tlie orerthrow of the c«nt^ 
tution by the Thirty Tyrants, one of the chief of whom, GiiM 
had also taken Socrates, for a while, as his GamalieL ToreaNJ 
from the per haec to the propter hoc is a fallacy of no nseensM 
prevalence, even now ; and in those days, w^n logic wst HP 
struggling into potency, it was a form of reas<ming ta which ftimm 
lent a wondrous relevancy. Socrates was condenmed, and the hrtS| 
lock settled for the nonce the awkward dispute of that ag^-4dtiw 
renewed in ours, — " On the worth of Socrates as a phiiosopbcr." 

On this subject the formation of a fair, impartial, and inte^^ 
opinion is not so easy as it seems. Socrates ** has been exagjg 
to ^gantio dimensions by Plato/' and he "has been d 
hj Xenophon ; he was in mtellect a meanproportional, if we w^ 
so speak, between the Platonic and the. Aenophontic Socrates.^ 
But how is this proportion to be calculatea? How recoadii 
and harmonize Plato's idealism, grace, pleasantry, inventifeiis^ 
and genius, with the cold, flat, dead-level, realistic^ ^et sagaSMMl 
common sense of Xenophon, — the Ionic picture with the Afct^ 
statue, — the poetic exaggeration with the simple matter-ef'^MA,-' 
the artistic and mystic, with the severe and the sincere ? Ha*o% 
originality and wide str^h and compass of mind caused hitt ^ 

five, as Aristotle somewhere says, " a character of offerstnisi^ 
ombast, innovation, inconclusiveness, and impracticability" to sosM 
of the reasonings which he puts into the mouth of Socrates ; wlw 
the simple equibility, the tranquil practicality, and the neie i^ 
Pdring, not comprehending powers, of Xenophon's mind, reai«rt* 
him unflt to become the expositor of the ^uloeo]dbie tenets di^ 

• Bogere'i "Esaaji," toI. L, p. 314. " Literary gesiiui of Plato— cbt«o|«rrf 
Socrates," an epitome of Platooism of great value and escelienca, worttij tf ctftw 
perusal and atndif. 
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mtcr; while they manifestly made Iiim admirably suited for 
beoomiDg Lis apologist, — say rather, defender. It is mcely that the 
fiur memum may never be struck ; for it is difficult to hold away 
from Ihe reason the influences of the imagination ; and it is neyer 
aieuy matter to strike the balance between the decisions of two 
poven so jealous of each other. Perhaps no proof could be giyen 
of the real " worth of Socrates as a philosopher" as this one fact,— 
tivtlus life and doctrine impressed so fully, so deeply, so seriously, 
solaitingly, minds so much the opposites of each other, as those of 
leoophon and Plato. 

We shall not here attempt to re-argue, critically, and at length, 
l<|iiestion which has so much and so tensely occupied philosophers, 
dbilolo^ers, and historians, for ages ; because we believe that, in 
weoiam, the compromise mroposed by Grote is feasible and fair. 
Ibe following excerpts will put our readers in possession of the 
iid parts of the adjudication, and the reasons for it. The " Memo- 
nbilia" of Xenophon profess to record actual conversations held by 
Sokiat^ and are prepared with the announced purpose of vindicat- 
ing him against the accusations of Meletus and his other accusers 
on the tnal, as well as against unfavourable opinions, seemingly 
iRBch circulated respecting bis character and purposes. We have 
Aqs in it a sort of partial biography ; subject to such deductions 
Ion its evidentiary value as may be requisite for imperfection 
ifoiemory, intentional decoration, and partiality. On the other 
Ittd, the purpose of Plato, in the numerous dialogues wherein he 
iliroduoes Sokra.tS3, is not so clear, and is explained very differently 
W different commentators. Plato was a great speculative genius, 
tlio eame to form opinions of bis own, distinct from those of 
iokrat^, and employed the name of the latter as spokesman 
fcrtiiese opinions in various dialogues. How much in the Platonic 
bkrates can be safely accepted, either as a picture of the man, 
• as a record of his opmions ; how much, on the other hand, is to be 
treated as Platonism; or. in what proportions the two are inter- 
iiigled, is a point not to be decided with certainty or rigour. 
«... But though the opinions put by Plato into the mouth of 
8obat^s are liable to thus much of uncertainty, we find, to our 
treat satisfaction, that the pictures given by Plato and Xenophon 
of their common master are, in the main, accordant ; differing only 
•I drawn from the same original by two authors radically different 
A spirit and character. Xenophon, the man of action, brm^s out at 
lligth those conversations of Sokrates which had a bearing on 
pnetical conduct, and were calculated to correct vice or infirmity 
A paarticular individuals ; such being the matter which served him 
^ apologist, at the same time that it suited his intellectual 
l**e. But he intimates, nevertheless, very plamly, that the coaver- 
M^Q of Sokratis was often, indeed usually, of a more negative, 
Knalytical, and generalizing tendency ;* not destined for the reproof 

• " Memorabilia," Li^. K, 16. 
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of positire or special defect, bat to awaken the inqaiBitiTe faealflii/ 
ana lead to the rational compreKension of vice and yirtae» il 
referable to determinate general principles. 

Now, this latter side of tbe master's physiognomj, wbicb XeB#» 

pbon records distinctly, though without emphasis or developmentpl 

acquires almost exclusive prominence in the Platonie pidnnoj 

Plato leaves out the practical, and consecrates himself to iV; 

theoretical Sokratis, whom he divests in part of his identity, i 

order to enrol him as chief speaker in certain larger theoretical fief 

of his own. The two pictures, therefore, do not contradict eaA* 

other, but mutually supply each other's defects, and admit of hear 

blended into one consistent whole. And respecting the metkoi i 

SokraUs — a point more characteristic than either his precepts or 

his theory — as well as respecting the effects of that memod on * 

minds of hearers, both Xenophon and Plato are witnesses subsi 

tially in unison ; though here again the latter has made the met 

his own, worked it out on a scale of enlargement and perfeetiov 

and given to it a permanence which it could never have deriftl 

from its original author, who only talked, and never wrote. It ' 

fortunate that our two main witnesses about him, both spc ' ' 

from personal knowledge, a^ree to so great an extent.* S 

opinions might easily be multiplied, e»g., ** For the personal k 

and customary manners of Socrates, I need not inform yea iktk 

you are to refer to Plato and to Xenophon, and to form fttt 

estimate from both" f " To fill up the blank which Xenophonlai 

manifestly left, we are driven back to the Socrates of Plato." J " 3W 

' Memorabilia,* which of all the works of Xenophon have most of irf 

historical value, with respect to Socrates personally, are in thesarf 

degree unsatisfactory as to his doctrines, since the author .- * J* 

was but ill-qualified to form a due estimate of the Socratio phik|^ 

sophy. The Platonic writings, in their scientific portions, ai4 

ejiually unavailable as guides in this inquiry ; since, with the cxoeiJj 

tion of a few unconnected remarks, tney do not furnish us wiw 

any means whereby we might distiuguish the Platonic from to 

Socratio." § . . , r 

Even on this subject, however, we find striking differences ofr 
opinion expressed by men well qualified to judge; e, a., it ha* 
been said tnat " In the Socrates of Plato we find both the Arishw 
phanic and the Xenophontic Socrates, — the mere humourist an^ 
debater, and the mere moralist, uniting to form the real fMJt.''lP 
Again, in direct opposition to this, it has been asserted iksAi 

* "History of Greece," vol. ▼iii., chap. 68, pp. 347 — 352. • ,-'«. 

5W. A. But'er*8 " Lectures on Ancient Philosophy," vol. i., lect. vii., f* 367>, g 
Schleirmacher, " On the Worth of Socrates as a Philosopher," " Berlin T>«W^ 
actions, 1815, and translated by Bishop Thirl wall in " The PhUological MoMOP// 
yol. ii., 1832. 

§ Hitter's "History of Ancient Philosophy," voL ii., Morrison's transladon. 
« Oxford, Talboys," p. 41. 

I Maurice's " Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy. Ancient Ency. Met.,"p. 122 
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" We are not to look in the Socrates of Plato for the real, Uving 
Socwtes."* 

We liaye already given in our adhesion to the decision of Grote. 
We defer, for the present, the inqniiy regarding the Socratic 
element in Plato's works, because that will naturally require careful 
consideration in our subsequent paper on ''Plato; his Life and 
Writings :" though we need not here hesitate to express the general 
oMiTiction that there are genuine Socratic elements in the " Apology* 
of Socrates, the " Crito," and the " Phsedo ;" and probablv in the 
"ffippias," major and minor, " Phsedrus, &c" As Xenopnon can 
qdIj turn up again incidentally, it may be advisable here to give a 
brirf notion of the contents of his ** Memorabilia" of Socrates. 

It was during the absence of Xenophon, while engaged in the 
edebrated expedition of the Ten Thousand (b.o. 401—399), for the 
detiironement of Artaxerxes, and the enthronement of Cyrus, that 
Soerates was accused, condenmed, and perished, by the unjust decree 
of the restlessly jealous and capricious population of Athens. In an 
undeserved exile, — perhaps in great pajrt owing to his having been 
ft disciple of Socrates, — ^and while superintending the education of his 
tvo children at Sparta, the warrior*historian penned the defence of 
Itt master in the ** Memorabilia," — a book which commences with 
the following naive statement : — "I have often wondered by what 
ttynmenU the accusers of SocxAteBpersuaded the Athenians that he 
mmed death &om the state." In the first book he examines and 
^iproves, by facts known and patent, the accusation made ; shows 
b piety to the gods, and the morality of his life. In the second 
W, the various branches of personal duty which were enforced bj 
Soerates are mentioned, and insisted on, in the terms which his 
Mster used, as proofs of his innocency. In the third book, the 
Jpinions of Socrates on public duty, civil and military virtues, 
ptice, &c., are r^orted and defended ; and in the fourth book, the 
J^oneness of Socrates is argued, maintained, and exemplified, 
racre is contained in the " Memorabilia," therefore, a cumulative 
fefence, viz.— a direct negation of both parts of the accusation^ 
1^ exemplifications and facts in proof of his thesis, — ^the innocence 
J^ Socrates. Then there follow elaborate confutations, arising 
rom the practices and tenets of the noblest of Athenian contro- 
'wsialists, with regard to self-government, or personal duty; justice, 
f public duty ; and religion, or duty to the gods. "Xenophon 
bd long in terms of close and observant intimacy with Socrates ; 
^h&d no pretensions to originality of thought on philosophic 
^pics; his own mind was essentially poetical; and he was but 
Jjglitly skilled in the perceptive faculties to comprehend the larger 
^ wider — the exotic — ^teachings of his master. The full sense 
Jd spirit of Socrates are not, werefore, likely to be exhibited in 
tenophon. We are on this account, however, far more likely to 
^H a genuine and unadulterated outline of such part of Socratic 

* Sewdl, '* On tlit DialognM of Plato,** p. 78. 
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thought as he reports upon, and was able to appreciate and ezjKyofii 
Plato again interpenetrated the Socratic tenets with the finer infl 
of his own original mind, and we cannot be sure that we hare tki 
thoughts of Socrates, though we may have his method and nnu^fl^ 
his expression. Xenophon appealed to the Athenians as fellot< 
witnesses with him of the truthfulness of his report. Plato appeifl 
to have indulged in a sort of dramatic idealization of his muUf 
but then he would have destroyed the vraisemhlaaice essential to 
purpose, had we not in his dialogues much of the cast; tone, \ ' 
thought^ mannerisms, &c., of his representative man. From 
we gain mudi; from neither all. We must still constr" 
critical thought, a Socrates for ourselves, and do that as hom 
we can. If we wish to comprehend " the philosophy of Socrai 
we must rely ^eatly, it is evident, upon the vigorous Attic c«ll 
mander, as weD as upon the Ionic thinly er, whose eprac^ wi^ B^ 
dramaticism have so much more captivated the world. 

This question of authorities has really carried us much ft 
Uian we at first intended, and we must now resolutely torn 
fix)m this criticism, and endeavour to brin^ before our mind's 
some clearly intelligible account of the peculiar tenets and opinioM 
practices, and personal beliefs, which enabled Socrates to tal^ 
place in the erudite city of Athens as one of the most remarkali 
citizens, and in history as an Epoch Man. 

In philosophy, wliat constitutes an epoch P ^ A method* **A 
method," says Lewes, with his usual emphatization of idea, *'^ 

his all in all Previous philosophies had shown the fuiifi^ 

speculation; certitude was nowhere to be had; all theories 
but the conceit of knowledge. The method which he t 
was that by whidi alone man could become wiser and better 
Socrates thought explicitly, teaching no method or mode of seaio^ 
for truth ; ho was lumseli consciously possessed of a systemi, a ^ 
of procedure, a lo^pic of investigation. This is evident, not only ft* 
the sameness oi me course adopted by him in all his conver8ati<^ 
exercitations, but also horn, the genuine impression made upoa P 
pupils, that science — knowledge — was the result of a procew W 
so much of edtwation as of eauciion; — it was not taught, it f* 
drawn out. Even when ignorant of the peculiarities an3 proc«ifl 
of his method, they were never at a loss to comprehend the qie^ 
aim he kept constantly before him, viz., — to make each man ci^il'" 
of thinking for himself. He sought by controversy to exoit^ ft' 
mind to thought, in perfect confidence that, if it worked honestly 
it would attain to truth, or somethinjg near it. Socratieiffln wm, u 
fac^ a cross-examining controversialism ; a turning of ^So£f9^ 
agmnst thought, "not to contradict nor to believe, out to wetfl 
and to consider." His style of thought was a realization of t^ 
Miltonic maxim, " Let truth and falsehood grapple. Who erei 
knew truth to be worsted in a fair and open encounter P' 

» " Biographical History of Philosopby," second edition, p. 134. 
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3S THE CATHOLIC RULE OF FAITH TEfJE ? 

▲F7IB1CATIVE ▲STIOLX. — IV. 

^Thbsb is an old story whieh I dare say most of the madsn 4^ 
&e British Controversialist have heaard, over and oyer a^fain, to tiie 
efect that wken the celebrated. Royal Society was in its ioim^fft 
fc&e merry ftionarcli, Charles II., who lored a good joke, propOMd 
(to ^e members the following question, " How can the faat oe «t- 
Iplained, that when a large fish is t^own into a tab qaite fiill of 
water, the water will, nevertheless, not overflow ihe brim P " Many 
fearaed papers were read on the subject, and many were the ilieonee 
f&Tised to account for the extraordinary fact, until, at leng^, one 
fn tile members proved to the rest by actual experiment, that t^ 
•faigokr fact which they had been trying to explain was, after ftU, 
JO met at all. I do not know whether any of my Protestant readers 
jliaye noticed it, but I think they will find upon examination that 
Sie conduct of the negative writers in the present debate has been 
very similar to that of the members of the learned Society to which 
1 aaye alluded. A great deid has been said which has aot the 
^htest bearing upon the question at the head of these pages, we 
,l&7e had many answers to arguments which no one has advasoeed ; 
,,ye have been treated to long dissertations to show that certain texts 
^ not prove the infallibiiity of the Catiiolic Church, wh^i no OM 
^w md that they did; and, instead of showing that the Cathotie 
I Iwle of Faith, as laid down by the OathoUe Church herstlf^ is ** &ot 
I v^e, our opponents have coni^ned tiiemselves to refuting some ima- 
I P**^ theory of their own, which they dignify wilh ^e name of 
we Catholic Rule of Faith, l^ey have " set up a man of straw, Ibr 
I tnepleasure of knocking him down." 

; * -^o^* in the first article, " Ignatius " very propOTly oommenoed 

Jjy explaining the nature of the Catholic Rule of Faith, and gave 

^^definition of tiie Rule in the very words of the Co«neil of 

, p«nt, the highest authority with Catholics. The definition whieh, 

w> avoid, I suppose, all disputes about mere words, was given also 

^ the origiftal Latin, was elucidated from the comments cSf our best 

I ^naea. Why have oar opponents not attempted to show the <«lsity 

! g^ the rule there laid down P Why are " Montgc«nery " and "Lex 

oenpta," and especially the latter, so angry with Ignatius for 

itating " the Catholic Bole of Faith in ttbe words of tiw higheiA 

^ttiolie authority? Simply because it is different fipom the ima^ 

1^ rule against whidi tfieir articles are directed, and thejr find ife 

^I^wible to attack tlw Catholic theory without <unintentiottat^, 

^^^ps,) di8t<»rting it. Where have oar opponents found out wt 
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the C^tkolie Bule of Faith is the priest of the psrishP (page 164) 
where hare they found out that the tritditions of the (ktlulic 
Church are merely " old wives' fables " P (page 25) where have ibey 
fbond out that iniallibility means exemption firom sin P (page 166.) 
Theophy]act says in the first article, tiiat the principal pamage 
to which Catholics appeal to prove the infallibility of the Chirch 
is the text, "Thou art Peter/' &o. l^ow, although ^ufft of 
this passage may be used for the purpose, it is not the pincipil 
teoct. The principal texts have been quoted by other wraen 
on the affirmative side ; and neither Theophylact nor any otkr 
writers have attempted to evade their force. I will venture to 
repeat them. ** And Jesus came and spake unto his apostles, saying, 
An power is given to me in heaven and on earth. Go ye, t^en- 
fore, and tettck all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the ^oly Ghost, teaching tiiem to observe 
aU things whatsoever I have commanded you ; and lo, I am isitk 

fiu alway, even unto the end of the world." " And 1 will ask the 
ather, and He will give you another Paraclete, that He may 
abide with you for ever, the^ Spirit of truth. . . You shall Imow 
him, because he shall abide with you and in you : but when He, tJie 
Spirit of truth, is come, he will teach you all truth." ** My spirit 
that is in thee, and my words that I have put in thy mouth, shall 
not depart out of l^y mouth, nor out of the mouth of thy seed, nor 
out of i^e mouth of thy seed's seed, from henceforth and for erer." 
''He that heareth you heareth me, and he that despisetk toti 
despiseth me." Before our opponents can disprove the infallibw 
of tne Catholic Church, they must show that Christ has failed in Ss 
promise to be with His church till the end of the world ; they ffitist 
prove that the Spirit of truth has not abided with the church ; tliey 
must prove that the Holy Ghost, who teaches through the chur^i 
does not teach truth ; they must prove that the " words which CbM 
has put in the mouth of the church " have departed ; they most mam- 
tain that Christ himself teaches error,^ for He has said to Fis 
church, ** He that heareth you heareth me, and he that despiseth 
you despiseth me." 

Theophylact, after informing us that " the Eomish Church h& 
no Scripture authority for the doctrine of infaUib^ity," breaks <£ 
into a Ime of reasoning which would be much more appropriate is 
a debate on the supremacy of the Pope. AU I can tell bim is, that 
to give his theory even a semblance of plausibility, he would hayew 
prove that our Lord was in the habit of spealdng in the Greek 
tongue to a few illiterate Gralilean fishermen. Almost every emh^^ 
Bibucal scholar will tell Theophylact that the language in which our 
Lord conversed with his apostles was the Syro-Chaldisdc, the verna- 
cular language of the country. This is the language of the mpj 
few passages in which the very words of our Lord nave been pw- 
served; such as **Mi, Mi, lama sabachthaniV* Now, in ihe 
Syro-Chaldaic language the words for Peter (or Cephas) an4i« 
rock are identical. The word which expresses botii is KIPBQS, 
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ifoni wMch the word Cephas is deriyed.* So that the passa^ire 
wcmld run thus, **Thou art KIPH02, and upon this KIPH02 I will 
boild my church." It is exactly the same in modem French ; the 
words for Peter and rock are the same, viz., Pierre. The passage 
in both the Catholic and the Protestant version of the jFrendi 
Testament runs thus ; " Tu es* Pierre, et sur cette pierre je b&tirai 
inoB E^lise." What now becomes of Theophylact's pretty theory P 
A httle further on in his article ** Theophylact" gives us some 
pMsages of Scripture, and a few extracts from Catholic sources, 
which are apparently in opposition to the declaration of holy writ. 
As his extnicts embrace so wide a variety of subjects, it would 
occupy more space than is allotted to me to attempt a reconciliation 
of the two columns. I will merely ask " Theophylact," if he could 
not produce similar apparent contradictions from the Bible itself? 
Would it not be very easy to fiU whole pages with apparent contra- 
dictions such as the following?— 

"The Father is greater than I.* " I and the Father are one." 

"Thepoorje have alwajs with yon; "Behold, I am with you all days, 

but me ye have not always with you." even to the consummation of the world.** 

Another word on these extracts, and I am done with " Theophy- 
lact." There was no occasion to display his possession of that 
extraordinary talent which I believe is almost peculiar to no-popery 
writers, — I mean the habit of quoting from books which have never 
bad any existence. The reader will find an instance of this in page 
^» where, in No. XX., he pretends to quote from " The Liturgy of 
tbe Heart of Mary Liguori!" There is nothing in the extract 
itself to which a Catholic could object ; but why throw suspicion 
on the rest of his authorities by pretending to quote from so self- 
endent an absurdity as "The Xiturgy of the Heart of Mary 
liiguori " P The last quotation, page 27, proves that " Theophylact * 
can not only quote from works which do not exist, but also that he 
can perform the equally wonderful feat of extracting, from books 
which do exist, passages which thej do not contain. I can assure 
^ readers that Carmnal Bellarmme's work, " De Pontifico Eo- 
ttano," does not support any such absiird impiety as that contained 
^ "Theophylact*s article, page 27. The work may be had of 
Messrs. Burns and Lambert, 6i3,Tatemoster Bow, for half-a-crown. 
I^t the reader buy it, and judge for himself. 

I really am at a loss to understand how "Lex Scripta" can 
pfesume to call his contribution a negative article on the question, 
"Is the Catholic Bide of Faith True ?" He tells us that the British 
^^roversialist has become a Boman Catholic caviller; that a 
^jugar labourer can pull a house down with a spade and a pickaxe ; 
that no Catholic has ever attempted to prove his Bule of Faith, 

* See Cardinal Wiseman on " The Supremacy of St- Peter." He refers to Dr. 
**% late Professor of Oriental Languages at Cambridge, in corroboration of his 
•^•tttnent 
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gince iSke days of Chillingwortih ; fkeA, it is rasli in 6te extreme to 
talk about British ignorance of Bomanism; Hiat tlte Iriali pay 
dirine honours to the blessed Virgin ; that the C^inrdi of Bome 
grants indulgences to sin ; that no koneH or sensible man would 
call F^testant prejudices "the traditions of men;" and, alUnr 
▼asting a great deal of raluable space in vainly endearovriiKg to 
excuse a gross blunder which he made in the mterpretati<m of a 
Tery plain sentence in the last debate, he withdraws, telling jib that 
** Ine jury baring retired for two minutes, retomed inih a T^rdiet 
in £ivour of ' Lex Scripta.' " Snch are the leading points of liia 
article of one who boasts of his acquaintance wiSi l^e ** taetkaf 
of Some." 

" Montgomery's** artide is more to the point. He objects that 
Catholics do not really know what their Rule of Faith is, because 
they sometimes say that it is l^e authority of the C^rch, and at 
other times say that it consists of Scripture and tradition. Pre- 
cisely the same objection might be nreed against Protestants, lor 
thev sometimes speak of the. Bible only being their E/ule of Faith, 
and at other times say the same o£ private judgment The matter is 
Tery easily explained. The CathoLc Rule of Faith is the whole Word 
of &od, — ^all that He has revealed. This may be learned firom the 
living voice of the Church, or from Scripture and tradition, inter- 
preted by the Church. In page 164, " Montgomeiy " says that Christ 
''never promised any visible body that it should be guided into aU 
truth for ever.'* liie apostles were a visible body. Were not 
Bumy such promises made to them P I have quoted several, near 
the commencement of this article. I must own Ihat this is the 
£rst time I have heard, from a Protestant even, th&t these texts in 
not apply to the apostles ; I always thought that the only dispute 
between ns was as to the duration of me promise, Protestants 
maintaining that the words '* for ever, unto the end of the worlda" 
mean daring the lifetime of the apostles ; Catholics maintaining, Ofi 
the other h^id, that the promises are still in force. 

A little further on we are challeoged to show from the writings 
of the Christians of the first four centuries, that they l^ld aay 
of the peculiar dogmas of the Catholic Church. I refer him to 
Baptist NoeFs "First Five Centuries of the Church" (London, 
I^isbet), the object of which is to show that the Early ChrlstiABS 
were rank Papists. If he has not access to this work, the nearest 
Catholic priest will be glad to show him " Waterworth*s Faith of 
Catholics, ' a work in tluree large octavo volumes, consisting almost 
entirely of extracts or controverted points of the Catholic faith inm 
vmters of the first five centuries. Here are some inscriptions firoBi 
the catacombs, date 2nd century : — ** Atticus, thy spirit is in Ulsis 
pray for thy parents." ** Pray for us, because we know that thoB 
art with Christ." From S. Ignatius, 1st century, " The Gnostic 
heretics do not akaowledge the Eucharist to be tibe flesh of oar 
SaTiour Jesus Christ, wfich suffered for our sins." — •'Ep. sd 
Smym., 36." From Justin Martyr's Apology, 2nd century,—^ "Slh 
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htur^ been tang^ tiiat tlie food wlddi Iim been blessed br tbe 
prmyer ci the words wbicb He (Christ) spoke, and by whicn our 
llesn and blood are nourished in the change, u thejtesh ahd blood qf 
thai Jeans incarnate.** I could fill volumes of the British CojUror 
vernaHst with such extracts, but those I have given will, I trust, be 
a sufficient answer to " Montgomery's" challenge. 

The passage from 8. Gregory, in page 166, is not very correctly 
quoted, I suppose it is quoted from memory, or perhaps has been 
•* corrupted** by being "handed down** from one Protestant writer 
to anodier. Sut what does it amount to P The Patriarch of Con- 
•fcantinople, in a fit of pride, and thinking- that his pretensions will 
be supported bv the £mperor, arrogates to himself the title of 
**Uniyer8al Bishop.** Pope Gregory the Great writes to him, 
oensuring his conduct in setting himself above the rest of the 

r' copacy. May I ask " Montgomery** how he can possibly con- 
e this into an argument against the Papal supremacy P Does it 
not plainly indicate that Pope Gregory was the patriarch's ecclesias- 
tical superior P Suppose that the Archbishop oT Paris, for instance, 
were to claim to be "Universal Bishop,** is it not very probable 
tibat he would receive a missive couched in similar terms from 
FmsIX.P 

In the next para^aph we are informed that ''the best interpre- 
tation** of the JBIbk "is that of its author, and Protestants mav 
bave that.** " Ask, and ye shall receive, seek* and ye shall fina, 
knock, and it shall be oj>ened unto you." I presume that " Mont- 
gomery " means by this that if a Protestant reads his Bible, and 
g'ays for enlightenment, he will be infallibly guided to a correct 
terpretation. Well, Luther, as he himself telSi us, read his Bible, 
prayed for enlightenment, and came to the conclusion tbat the 
wc^ds, " This is my body," teach coosubstantiation, a theory of the 
real presence^ differing very little from the Catholic doctrine of 
ixansubstanfiation. Calvin read his Bible and prayed, and came to 
iiie conclusion that Luther's doctrine was " more blasphemous than 
the pope's." If what " Montgomery" says be true, why do those 
who read the Bible contradict one another P 

But let us take the argument as it is stated. We may, it is 
Said, be guided to a right interpretation of the Bible, if we ask the 
favour from God. If this be true of the individual, it is true of the 
diurdi collectively. It is on a principle akin to this that General 
Councils d^end. If all who read and pray for guidance receive 
fallible direction, l^e Bible has been clear to every saint of 
Ood from the beginning ; it has been clear to the pastors and teachers 
^ tiie Catholic Church, and they, therefore, have handed down its 
dear and certain interpretation. Why are individuals so sharp- 
sighted and unerring, and the saints' of God and His Church at ail 
times so blinded P TTkis is but the recoil of your own argument. 

I do Bot see anything that needs a reply in the rest of " Mont- 

S emery's*' article. He teUs us near the conclusion, that Protestants 
not " deny the existence of a tribunal appointed by the Almighty 
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to explain His lawi," but very cuiiomly forgets to mention wliei^ 
this tribunal is. Until be gives ns tbis piece of information, we sie 
content to acknowledge tbe autbority of tbat tribunal wbicb was 
appointed witb tiie words, " Gro, teticA all nations . . . and Ip^ 
lam witb you all days, even to tbe end of tbe world/' J. H. 

BBOATIYB JlBTICLB. — ^lY. 

We complained tbat " Ignatius" bad devoted bis whole paper to 
a statement of tbe Soman Catbolic Bule of Faitb, wbicb required 
but a few paragrapbs. We foretold tbat every future article wouli 
be as full of assertions, and as meagre in proofs. " Gregor^ 
followed, to verify tbe remark, " sbowing tbe grounds upon wnict** 
that rule is founded, and tben "leaving tbe question for the 

§ resent" (page 93). "A Layman" follows in tbe same track, and 
^ougb bis is tiie third article, be gives but a promise tbat, " by tbe 
end of tbis discussion, ' Lex Scripta' will be unanimously dedared 
a false propbet" (page 163). It is our intention in tbis paper to 
sbow bow "Gregory" bas based assumption upon assumption,^ 
assuming all tbe points on wbicb tbis controversy binges. Thfi 
Soman Catbolic Kule of Faitb is based upon a series of prepo- 
sitions, tbe trutb of eacb of wbicb bas to be establisbed, before thai 
rule can be accepted. If any one of them be false, the rest are 
worthless ; but it is customary witb its defenders to assume ever^ 
one of them; and wben tbey do agree, it is an argument based oa 
tbese assumptions. Tbis fact is abimdantly proved by " Gregory *fl" 
article, as will be presently manifest. 

Tbere is, to our minds, a still more humiliating practice, — tbat of 
resorting to evasions. "I bave written," "Gregory" remarks, 
" my article, without using those texts which * Theophylact* con- 
ceives Catholics only refer to prove their Sule of Faith. It is 
hardly necessary for me to notice them" (page 92). It would hare 
been more candid if be bad informed us, if these are not tbe texts, 
what are the passages on which they rely. We foresaw tliifl 
miserable evasion as m reserve, when we read the opening article of 
" Ignatius." We knew well tbat, unless an avowal appeared in the 
British Controversialist of the supports of Somanism, the negative 
writers would be treated precisely in this disingenuous style ; ani 
in our former article, we refused to attack, until the enemy hs^ 
unmasked his batteries. We should like some future writer to tell 
us where " most of the texts brought forward by * Theophylact 
have been replied to," as asserted on page 92. Tnat it would he 
" easy to place Protestant opinions in iuxtaposition with texts of 
Scripture,* is perfectly true ; but the rules of controversy required 
tbat " Gregory" should prove, instead of insinuating, tbat tbe same 
flagrant discrepancies between them would be manifest, as " Thco^ 
phylact" has shown exists between the doctrines of Some and ihe 
Bible. That it is as easy to "torture Scripture into the same 
apparent" contradiction, no one disputes ; but it is, to say the least* 
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tmliaiidsome towards an antagonist;, to insinuate without takinc^ 
the slightest pains to show, that " Theophylact's array of texts and 
notes from the Douay Bible** is the " torturing" process pretended 
by "Gregory" (page 92). JSTothing is more damaging to Borne 
than to compel her to face the Word of God ; and u a similar 
"juxtaposition** be as adverse to Protestantism, we feel assured 
that such a comparison would, long before this, have appeared in 
the pages of this periodical. 

According to "Gregory,** the Church of Home "founds her 
interpretation upon the Itoly Scriptures, and upon the true inter- 

Sretation of them, as delivered by the apostles to the Fathers*' 
page 86). "Her interpretation!** Of whatP If of the Scrip- 
tures—how founded upon them P An interpretation of any writing 
is founded upon the rules of grammar, criticism, and common sense ; 
hut how upon the thing itself, of which it is an interpretation? 
How, again, can that interpretation be founded upon another inter- 

Setation of the same thing, namely, that delivered to the Fathers? 
i again, not only the Scriptures, but their interpretation, were 
delivered to the Fathers, ana by them to " the Church,** what need 
was there that that " Church * should be " under the immediate 
and constant guidance of the Holy Spirit** P To profess to found 
tKe interpretation of Scripture upon its true interpretation, if at all 
intelligible, is to prove too much. If the aid of the Holy Spirit is 
necessary rightly to interpret Scripture, then it is not true that the 
Wstles handed down the interpretation. If, on the other hand, 
the writings are accompanied by the interpretation, then no inter- 
preter is necessary. 

Apart from such inconsistencies, observe the numerous points 
which are quietly assumed. Assumption ^r^^ .- — that the apostles 
delivered to the Fathers any interpretation at all of their writings, 
heyond what Protestants have, namely — the interpretation one 
passage affords of another, the Acts of the Apostles, and one epistle 
of another. There is no intimation in the New Testament that the 
apostles left any such " deposit.'* The earlyFathers do not pretend 
to the possession of any such deposit. Had they done so, the 
writings of different Fathers disagreeing with one another, and the 
writings of the same Father contradicting themselves, as they 
notoriously do, would expose the nature of such a pretence. As- 
sinnption second : — that the Fathers delivered that " sacred deposit** 
to the Church. The B-omish Church has preserved their writings ; 
htit where is the interpretation of the Scriptures bearing the marks 
of " the true** P If Rome has it, why not produce it, instead of 
advancing and reiterating such baseless assertions? Assumption 
^ird: — Siat the Fathers, assuming they inherited "the sacred 
deposit," have transmitted it pure and intact to the Church of 
Boiiie : and, assumption fourth : — that what that Church pretends 
^ is the same ** doposit** which the Fathers inherited from the 
apostles. Here are four grave assumptions of the very points 
^hich are to be proved in this discussion, before the "Soman 
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Cathollo Bole of Faith" can. be Bhown to be somnd and troeu ISck 
one of these vital points has erer been proved, and in nnmeio« 
Protestant works it has been demonstrated that not one of them is 
capable of proof. " Gregory/' on pa^es 86, 87, proeeeds to quote 
several prophecies, and adds that "m the Protestant Bible the 
above texts are, by the headings of the chapters, referred to the 
Church of Clmst. Of this there can be no question, and the paeet 
of the Briiuk Controversialist were not opened to inform the readnr 
of this fact, but to afibrd " Gregory," and others, an opp<Mrtmiitj to 
prove that that Chnrch is Some. Instead of attempting this, ht 
tells us, what no one requires to be told, that " there is a Chnrdi 
claiming to be the only true one, which declares that the texts appl]f 
to her, and to her alone" (page 87). Let attention be fixed mwa 
the words " claims" and *' dechires," which we have italicised. We 
ask for proof, and we are favoured with antiquated claims ; we ask 
for reasons, and we are treated with arrogant declarations. 

Again; "She alone can point, with unfailing and undoubted 
certainty, to the long line of teachers, from Peter down to Pius OL* 
(page 87.) Now this succession is pure imagination, in the opinion 
or Protestants ; and their champions have b^n at the pains to show 
that it is a mere figment, invented foor the purpose of supportiBg 
sacerdotal assumptions. To establish their Itule of FaitlC *' Gre- 
tpry," and brethren, have to prove that this succession is not a 
dream of tlie daxk ages, — that it is a mere delusion we intend to 
show, — and unless our arguments are answered, "Gregory" will 
assert and reiterate utterly m vain. First, — it cannot be shown that 
our Lord ever commissioned the apostles to appoint any persons, or 
body of persons, to be their successors, in the sense tn which ihe§ 
were successors of Christ ; that is, in the sense that these succeeson 
had the powers and the functions, either in part or whole, which 
were the privilege of the apostles. " Gregory * qu<^s our " Lord's 
promises' to the twelve, that he "should be with them ctU dags, 
for ever," and then adds, "as these promises of the perpetual 
presence of Christ were made to those whom He sent to tea^ — ^the 
practice of the apostles, in appointing successors^ shows clearly 
that they conceived these promises as extending to the chief teachers 
of the (church, call them apostles, bishops, patriarchs, or whatever 
name you will. As they were not to live for ever, the words are 
unintelligible, unless they refer also to those who were to succeed 
them. That the apostles imderstood it in this sense, may be iBr 
ferred from the fact of their appointing bishops," &c. (pag[e 88^ 
Now, the inference of " Gregory," though perfectly intelligible^ is 
not justified b^ the promise ofperpetual presence, for in none of ^e 

Passages containing it is anytning said of a succession of apostUt, 
'o see clearly this point, we have simply to borrow an ilbistratioa 
from what is taking place in Italy. Garibaldi occupies the seat of 
Francis II. at Naples, but no one who knows how to use texts 
correctly would say that the patriot general has succeeded the 
despot. It is true that Bomish bishops occupied the place of tke 
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biebopt of tke PriimtiTe ClRureh at Borne, but it is abeard to say 
tiiat i<b^ succeeded them. It was a rerolution, not a succession. 
Again ; wlken apostlei , who were not pastors or bishops, appointed 
pastors oyer the churches they had founded, these pastors did not 
mceeed the aposiks, any more than a viceroy, since appointed by a 
Borereign oyer a newly-acquired district, could succeed his iovereign. 
The^r«^ and vital ijomt assumed is, then, the possibility of a success 
MOM. A perfectly intelligible sense oi our !Lord's words wiQ be 
found in Protestant works, which have the merit of being based 
i^ok no assumption. The second assumption is that the apostles 
ippointed bishops, that is, diocesan bishops. We have no time, and 
this is not tke occasion to discuss whether " bishops" are a scrip- 
tural institution. Whatever may be proved &om other passages, 
it would outrage common sense to assert that a provisicm of per- 
petual presence is the warrant for introducing diocesan bishops mte 
the Church as the proof that bishops succeeded apostles, AH that 
is promised in such passages as Matt, xxviii. 20, John xvi. 16, is, 
that in teaching ana baptizing, the apostles, and, therefore, those 
that should succeed them in respect of teaching and baptizing, 
^wuld be favoured with this perpetual presence. All, who scrip- 
^tfaily teach and baptize, succeed the apostles in these inherited 
^vnctions of teaching and baptizing, and, therefore, inherit the 
promise annexed. Men who are not diocesan bishops may now, as 
^^ did in the primitive church, lawfully teach and baptize, and do, 
itt fact, inherit the promised presence. And, further, diocesan 
bish(^s, as such, do not teach or baptize. These are not, even in 
Ivetence, episcopal functions ; and as the promise is in reference to 
ti^e non-episcopalian fanctions, diocesan bishops, off sucht have 
110 promise of perpetual presence. In the passages quoted by 
"Gregory" tiiere is nothing upon which he can ground his 
*' inference." Indeed, he grounds it upon " the practice" of the 
^postles appointing bishops, — a practice not proved, as will be 
wown. The inference is not in itself legitimate, and the ground 
^V^ which he bases it is pure assumption, and in the face oi 
™orieaI evidence. 

We are informed that ** the teachers were sent by the apostles to 
the early churches precisely as our Lord sent the apostles ; only the 
•postles were not sent to any special place" (page 89). The words 
** precisely" and " only," which we have itahcised, simply destroy 
ojie another. The apostles were sent to the foundation of the 
chwch (Ephes. ii. 20 ; Rev. xii. 14), and to " sit on thrones" for 
«▼«, "judging" God's spiritual "Israel"; and by their authori- 
tative revelations jmd enactments, to open or shut the gates of the 
^Tenly kingdom (Matt. xvi. 19 : John xx. 23 ; 1 Cor. iv. 1). It 
was thus that Christ sent his apostles ; and it was Tiot thus that 
^ apostles sent the teachers whom they appointed. To be an 
** apostle," it was necessary that a man should have "seen" Christ, 
*i^ have received a personal commission from our Lord (1 Cor. ix. 1), 
Sfid have had personal kjiowledge of Christ (Acts L 22 — 28)» 
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Their office Ib clearly defined, and their functions are sore to be, fron. -. , , 
their rerj nature, abtolutelj peculiar to them ; and ceasing wi^ 
them, according to the canon law, " a personal privilege doth foUow^.'i 
the person, and is extinguished with the person. ' Nothing short oC^q 
a standing miracle could give successors to such officers. lu th^ / 
writings their authority still exists, which maj be usurped, bat .3 
cannot be inherited. Their office has nerer l>een vacant (Maiii < , 
xix. 28), and no successor can fill it. They are at this moment lJi^-4 
foundations of the Christian temple (Bey. xxi. 14), and to try to addfCf 
successive foundations is to undermine it. Such are the radiGi);;j 
difierences between the commission of the apostles and the comiiuB^.j; 
sion of the teachers sent by the apostles, which " Gregory " coft- .-1 
founds by his ** precisely." And the difference he admits does not 1, t 
exist in the two important cases he adduces, namely, Timothy and a^ 
Titus. " Only," we are told, ** the apostles were not sent ta ■ 
any special place." St. Paul expressly defines the duties of Time- j 
l^y to be those of an evangelist (2 Tim. iv. 5), who was not sent - 
to any ''special place." Historical facts show that he was not ^ 
" set over" the church at Ephesus as its first bishop, as asmmed by 
"Gregory." Boman Catholics cusume this point from the am- 
bi^ous expression, ** abide still at E]phesus" (I Tim. i. 3) ; but his - 
abiding temporarily for a special object no more constituted hiai 
a diocesan bishop, than St. ^aul abiding three years in the same » 
city (Acts XX. 31) made him a bishop. Subsequently Timothy was ^ 
re-called to Eome (Col. i. 1 ; Phil. i. 1). So Titus, left in Crete. , 
(Titus i. 3), is directed in the same epistle (iii. 12) that he wouUL .f 
be soon required at Nicapolis; and in an epistle written sabse^'^r 
quently (2 Tim. iv. 10), we find him at Dalmatia. The permanent - 
location of these men at Ephesus and in Crete is a pure assumptioai ,' 
and upon it is founded another, that they were constituted diocesan "^ 
bishops. If such had been their office and position, St. Paul would • 
not have deemed it necessary to request Timothy to " abide still*' * 
in his supposed diocese, or to give Titus a reason for his being left 
in Crete, nis supposed diocese. The passages adduced show tibat 
these teachers were evangelists, and factg show that, as such, they 
were sent hither and thither, assisting the apostles, but attached l^ 
local ties to no " special place." ** Gregory s" " only" difference is 
the point in which Timothy and Titus did not differ from the 
aposUes ; and his "precisely 'the same, interpreted by facts, means 
essentially different. 

We are further informed that " the number of the apostles was 
peculiar, — ^twelve," and that it was to " them" that " certain, pro* 
mises were made" ; and in a few lines after, ** St. Paul, Titus, and • 
Barnabas," are represented as successors to these twelve, and as not 
having ** any personal promise" of the presence of Christ (page 88),^ 
!Now, Paul distinctly, emphatically, and repeatedly, disclaims ha 
being a successor to any or all of *' the twelve," and asserts direct 
personal appointment and independent authority and inspiratioft 
(Gal. i. 12—245 ii, 1 — 10). Not an instance is or can be addujped 
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by ** Ghnegory ** in which ** teachers" were appointed bishops by 
"the twelye." The two important cases he aoes addace are of 
Timothy and Titus, who, whatever their fonctioos, were ** sent** by 
Paol, to whom no *' personal promise** is said to have been made. 
Now, Panl did not succeed Peter, or any of the twelve, as declared 
by liimself ; and, as stated by " Gregory,' had no " personal promise" 
of the presence of Christ. Paul, therefore, had no promise, and the 
teaekers he sent could not inherit what was not bequeathed to 
Patil. Let it, then, be assumed, contrary to facts, that Timothy and 
Titos were diocesan bishops, and it will follow that they were not in 
the line of succession commencing with the " peculiar twelve,** but 
in the line commencing with Paul, who was not in the line of the 
twelve, and having no personal promise, had no promise whatever. 
A succession of teachers through Timothy and Titus is then not 
" proved,** as assumed by " Gregory '* on page 89, and it is, there- 
fore, not " admitted'* that any such promise as he claims for them, 
was intended to extend to the bishops of the nineteenth century," 
and there is no necessity to have recourse to them "in matters 
of donbt upon any point of faith.** Thus the Boman Catholic Eule 
of Faith IS, at its very first step, shown to be founded upon 
misstatements and pure assumptions of the very points to be proved. 

We have next to remark upon a statement which always compels 
a Protestant to summon to his aid>ll the patience and forbearance 
at his command. Eome, we are informed, *^ alone can point with 
unfailing and undoubted certainty to the long line of teachers from 
Peter ^►wnwards to Pius IX.** (p. 87.) No attempt, on the 
principles of common sense, has ever been made to prove this 
Dotorionsly false statement ; and no attempt is made to refute the 
&cts and ar^ments on which Protestants base their charge of 
fals^ood. From age to age the Eomanists continue to try our 
pa^ence by reiterating what they refuse to prove,. Let it, however, 
be conceded that there is an unbroken line, and that it is of unfail- 
ingand undoubted certainty ;** this concession is utterly worthless 
to jSome, if it can be shown either that the so-called successors claim 
what the apostles, their presumed predecessors, could not transmit,. 
or that they claim what the apostles had not to transmit. We shall 
briefly show in the seauel, that Eome claims for her bishops both 
^vhat the apostles could not transmit, and also what they did not. 
poi^ess, and, therefore, could not transmit. 

But, first, the " long line" itself is nothing more than one of those 
** fables and endless genealogies," which the apostle foretold would 
"minister questions," — a prediction which history verifies, in 
the rancorous feeling which Koman Catholics show towards Chris- 
tians not of their own profession. Instead of a vain boast, it is 
incumbent upon " Ignatius," " Gregory," and others, to demon- 
strate by appeals to history that many, a great many, of the namea 
on this catalogue are of persons who have any historical existence 
at all, and not fictitious, — ^mere names invented to fill up most 
xinpleasant gaps in the succession. We demand '* unfailing and un* 

VOL. IV. 8 
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Aoabted ceriamtj** in tlie line itaelf; not in imaginttioii if 
WBdrtions. If there be sncli " certainty," let ** Gregory" poM 
competent historical eyidence, for it would save iSke poor nnr "** 
man who occnpies ** Peter's chair" in Some, and make him 
what he is, in pitiable pretence, Ihe head of Christendom. Hie 
thing he must cease to assume, and begin to prove, is that 8t. f(0 
was ever at Some ; and having done uus, it will have to be F<mC 
mot assumed, that he lived at Kome, and Hved as its bishon. B# 
row, in his treatise on the Pope's supremacy, has shown uiatB 
impossible to maintain these vital points. If Barrow's facts 
reasons are not facts and reasons, let this beproved ; but we ei 
aliow " Gregory" to asRume these points. Ijie next step for hni 
take, is to account for the very suspicious facts, that Clement is Br 
the first successor of Peter by Tertullian, Bufinus, and others ; 1 
Anacletus is made Clement's predecessor by Irensus and Eusebiii 
tiiat Anacletus and Cletus are Doth made the predecessors of CI 
by Epiphanius and others ; that again, Anacletus, Cletua, and 
are maae the predecessors of Clement by Augustine and others, 
these facts bear out the startling assertion of ** Gregory" that 
long line is of unfailing and undoubted certainty " P Sudi words 
and will eVer remain, in the opinion of Protestants, " great, ew4 
words of vanity," and for this impression ** Gregory " and others 
responsible as long as they withhold proofs. Eusebius, in thej^ 
century, (ikclared nis inability to find even " bare traces" of tlitf^^ 
tainty,* which is so " undoubted and unfailing " in the MifteteC 
century. 

We should unduly extend this article if we were to 
the numerous canonical irregularities which vitiate the inteffrity 
line itself broken in various parts. We have no time to snow 
deposed bishops went on ordaining bishops, and other irregv 
which were tolerated because they could not be entirely sup 
which commenced at the close of the third century, and 
hopelessly rife during the general confusion of the middle uMt 
Now, the Soman Catholic Sule of Faith is inseparably bouna i^ 
with this apostolical succession, and cannot be proved till tiin 
succession has been proved. 

"Gregory," again, represents "the body of Christians," "6*4 
the time of their founder," as having " priests to offer the eucharisiC 
sacrifice, and to perform the various functions still exercised by 4^ 
priesthood," and '^ deacons to assist at the altar and in the chiflcl^« 
(pp. 85, 86). Here a priesthood, a sacrifice, and an altar a» lH' 
assumed, and not a text ^iven in proof that such institutioni tf*: 
Christian, The introduction of each of these notions was gradti^l 
and the date of introduction is traced by the historian, and trcxA^ 
New Testament it has been repeatedly demonstrated that eadi QO^ 
was a fresh revolutionary step m the church once existing in B<rtW- 

The process by whicn " Gregory " shows that " the priesthood 
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epmple of firequentisg '* the temple (wliidi he ehooses to«afl 'tka 
^NNw ') at stated hours lor prajer." Attending <^e temple for 
IV^fer, a mroof that " the pne8yu>od and aacriM weio not awvpt 
tsn^l" Obiarve kow the pixwfa accnmnlate ; "<3fariat ip— Ira of 'f^^ 
mu OkmrdL aereral times ;" promises to " found it upon a rook ;*^ 
iamhes it as '* a city set upon a hil3«'' ** a light in the ivorld," '*« 
fcm ci mustard seed, growing up to an immense tree! " Whtt 
ifmmable ooonoetion is tiiere between these doings and savings of 
op Lord.with " Gregory's " priesthood and sa(»;ifice, whidi subrert 
lie priesthood imd sacrifice of ChnstP Let the passages we eite 
Mow* be read, and ^e wh<^ tenor and spirit of toe Christian dis- 
pmition be duly considered, and it will be seen that no saeei^tal 
aetitatton existod under the apostks, and that none were designed 
W exist after them. Let Mo^eim and Neander be read m ^le 
BOd; place, and ikce time and matrnter in ^ioh the m^le Christian 
VAo^ a^^ointed by ilie apostles was supplmted by thejpnests of 
Borne will be clearly perceived. It is incumbent upon " Gregory ** 
to ejq^n the j&iet tkat he cannot adduee a smgle mstanee in which 
ike umired au4^kors of the New Testament employ smoercMml 
Araseolow to desipkate ike functkms of 4iie Christian minister and 
setoon ; wWeas they do use sacerdotal phraseology to indicate the 
{gaitjand priyileees of the bod^oi Chrisidans, w^o are constituted 
*'«ioly priesthood, to c^er up spiritual saerifiees" (1 Pet. u. 6). 
lome has divested Chrtstiass, who bHndly submit to so gi«at a loss, 
Hfjhor spintnal functions, and pretends to invest the teaching and 
wiog daas to idiom, as tuch^ Christ bequeathed no pnestiy fttao- 
wwhatev^. 
In the absence of all warrant for the assumption of pnestly fime* 

Si, Boman Catholic writeErs resort to sudi passages as those to 
cb we re£»r in ike note below,t and in wmdi '^loosing,*' 
^'binding," ''remitting and retaining sins," and ''stewardi^p*' of 
%iae " mysteries," aro described as apostolical funetions ; and then 
*$nme, without proving first, that tney imply frieHUf Amotions $ 
ttd, secondly, that, as audi, they were transmitted to their sue^ 
^^Mrs. We hxve already observed, ^hat, except as teachers and 
«i|liizers, the apostles had not, and could not, hav« successors, and 
%HimaxDS only to be shown that it is a pure assumption that tfas 

r^ had any imestly Amctions to traiumit. We have, under 
Mosaic economy, a divinely constituted priesthood. Now, 
^Ip^gory" ought to have proved, not to have assumed, that 
Wi'ay , looking, remUHng, or reiaimng nm were the appropriate 
"l^iions of the Levitioal priesdiood. Did Aaron, or any of his 
m^oessors down to Caiaphas, ever blaspheme God (Luke v. 21), by 
Miending to abaolve men of their sins P If not, it does not foUow 

'* Bern. xn. 1; Heb. x. 19, 20; 1 Pet. iL 4—10; 1 Join ii. 1, 2; and ths 
'w Epistle to the Hebrews, 
t Mafet. Kyi. 19; Jdm xx. 23; 1 Cor. ir. 1. 

s 2 
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ihai apoftlftf were prieeti beoaoBe of tlieir pecuUmr 
fulctkkiui which no aiyinelj-oomtitated prieete erer preteiulei 
diBeharge. Ifthey were not priests, their saooeflearaeaniiot he 

If, again, the functions of an apostle, denoted by ''hi 
''loosing/' kc.t are rightly interpreted by Borne, we bare n 
ea^eet some intimation tliat they, at least some of them, did 
men from their sins. "Romanists indicate their sense of tiie i 
anoe of sooh pretensions by giving prominence to them; 
apostles, snppodng they also absolved men, conld not have 
Iffnorant of tne importance of such a function ; and yet, neitl 
^ekt " Acts " nor tneir " Epistles " is there a sinele instance of 
exercise of so awM a function. As interpreted oy all Pro' 
they imply that Christ commissioned the apostles as Mis amlM 
to m^fidd and enforce the terms on whicn God forgives men 
sins. The '' Acts " and the " Eoistles " show that thev Mj 
finally discharged this their sacred tmst ; and, therefore, left 
room nor occasion for a succession, that is, made an ap 
succession a simple impossibility, and all pretension to it soj 
akin to blasphemy. 

If, as asserted, " the Christian was to take the place of the Je 
law, but to be a continuation and development of it— not M 
dratroyer " (pp. 87, 88), it follows that the apostles "offered gita 
and sacrifices for sins ;" for " every high priest, and therefore eroy 
apoitle, "taken from among men*" was "ordained" for thi|^t« 

Surpose (Heb. v. 1). St. Paul tells us, that this was the funcoOD 
[ie priesthood, and if " Gregory " be right, it was at least one of i 
most important functions of an apostle ; and in any description 
the apostolic office, this priestly function could not possimy^J 
been omitted. We have such a description in Acts L §2, S3 ; 1 " 
It. 1—3, 9 — 17 ; and chap. ix. And yet not the barest allu ' 
anything sacerdotal exists in these ]>assa^. We have, 
qualifications of a Christian bishop specified m 1 Tim. iii. 1—7; 
amongst them there is not one that has the remotest apprc 
priestly functions. We have, in Acts vi. 1 — 7, the institution 
aiaconate, and in 1 Tim. iii. 8 — 13, a statement of the character 
the duties of a Christian deacon, but in neitiier passage is tberf 
word to bear out "Greg^ory's" assertion that deacons exis^^^ 
" assist at the altar and in the church " (p. 86). Tbe whole 
and spirit of Christianity is so antagonistic to sacerdotal id 
thougn, in certain communities, a Christian minister is 
"priest," yet the man who should venture to " offer both gifts, 
sacrifices jor sins " would be regarded as insane. The tea * * 
the whole New Testament, and even of the Old, so clearly 
Christ to be the only priest of this dispensation* His croes i^ 
altar, and His body our only sacrifice, that even Gr^ii^ory, li^ 
plenitude of his assurance, does not, nind dare not, cite the t 
that would prove the contrary. The only way in which hj^J 
endeavour to show that the officers of the !EU>mian Church are 
is by representing the Lord's Supper as a " eucharistic 
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Bat that the Lord's Sapper is a sacrifice, is so pore an assumption, 
tE^we need not take any pains to explode it. 

' fiaring illnstrated how " Gregory has begged every essenlial 
ptj&t it was incambent upon him to prove, it is unnecessary to enter 
QpoQ' the series of minor misrepresentations, which form the 
remwnder of his article. ** A Layman " writes the third article in 
ropport of ** Gregory's " paper ; but as it is in sapi>ort of assumpHam, 
iC inay, for the present, at least, be left unnoticed. The ground 
x^ which the '* Catholic Eule of Faith " is based is a quicksand. 
lb trust that rule, a man must be credulous. To appreciate the 
^^ents used in its defence, we must carefully abjure our 
iw)idng faculties. 

ttere is another point on which " Grregoiy " bases his Bule of 
R^ namely, the visibility of the Catholic church. A few para- 
psp^ allow sufficient room to assume this dogma of visibility, but 
» cannot be exposed without writing a sepai^te article. If the 
{<fitor can protract the discussion, we should gladly take up the 
^ect in the next number of this periodical. If not, we trust that 
'^flieophylact " will, in the closing negative article, show what the 
wsumption is worth. Lbx Sobiptjl. 

/ARE THE PEINCIPLES OF THE DEVELOPMENT 

THEOEY TEUE P 

V AFTIBXATIVB ABTICLB. — ^11. 

' VtcH is the consternation produced in the world of dogmatism 
fey ^e " Vestiges of Creation ' and the " Origin of Species," Uiat, 
^im we guided alone by their fears, we might speedily anticipate 
A0 elosin? scene of this world. We are not of those who laremble 
it ^very theory the busy intellect of man may publish to the world. 
He who sitteth on high in the heavens, guides the mighty stars in 
Aeir courses, and wiu equal facilit^r superintends the progressive 
1^6 of the tiny animalculn. Our faith m truth is strong, and still 
Stronger in the God of truth, that He does aU things well, while we 
sning mortals go on groping in the dark with our poor, mean, and 
Meagre capacities, fixing the limits of His power, the propriety of 
Rd action, and the wisdom of His laws. Pietists may exclaim 
^ith frantic anger, may quake with fear, or dogmatize with arro- 
(teee. Still the world moves on, inquiry progresses, theories are 
Mpounded, criticized, and exploded, while truth gradually oumu- 
ms, facts take the place of nction, and man advances in civiliza- 
wA and knowledge. The outcry raised against this theory is proof 
^osiliTe of the weakness of that faith in truth, nature, ana nature's 
cRid, which all pietists and theorists should alike possess. 

%e following extract fi*om the last number of the Quarterlg 
ISenms seems so perfectly apposite with our present feelings, that 
>*^ eaittot resist the inclination to present it to the reader :—** He 
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w]u> i» a* fture as he it of hit own exittenoe that i2ie Gkid oC liib 

it at once the God of nature and the God of Teyelation, coMl 

babeye it to be pot«ible that Hit ymee in either, rightly imdentoiit 

can differ, or can deoeive Hit ereaturet. 7o oppo*« ^a^ ^ "* 

natural world because they teem to oppote rerelation, or to boiaM 

them to at to compel them to speak its roice, is, he knows, M"" 

other form of the ever ready feeble-minded duhonestj, of ^ 

for God, and trying bj fraud or fidsehood to do the woi% 

Ood of truth. It is with another and a nobler spirit that tk 

belieyer walks amongst the works of nature. The words grtfcs 

tiie eyerlastiuff rocks are the words of God, and t^ey axe graves 

His hand. No more can they contradict His wcnrd, written in 

book, than could the words of the Old Coyenant, grayea hj 

hand <m. the stony tables, contradict the writings of His hsnd m 

yolume of the new dispensation. There may be to man difki 

in reconciling all the utterances of the two y<»ee8. But wkii 

that P He has learned alreadythat here he knows only in part, ' 

that the day of reconciling all apparent oontradietions betweea 

must agree, is nigh at hand. He rests his mind.in perfect qoie 

On tiut assurance, and rejoices in the gift of light without s 

giyinff at to what it may disooyer." , ^ 

Alwough it is not our purpose to follow the arguments, in W 

present ex parte condition, of the veteran controyersialist, "L'Oj' 

rier," in passing, we would express our thorough appreciation of w 

religious tone with whidi he has introduced the question: I8<W 

opponent, we agree with him, that by " friendly counsels andmu 

instruction," the thoughtful student of nature is assisted in 

attainment of truth. Much stress is not laid by adyocates of 

theory on the eyidence obtained from geological science, 

finnly belieying that it preponderates in their fkyour. It is elni 

by ibe facts ofe?ery-day life in the natural worid by which w» 

tanoonded, that the theory is and must be supported. ^^^. 

Anion ^stt among naturalists as to what is and what i*^ 

tpeeiet. Consequently, sonse instances, both in the aoinsl >a| 

yegetable world, are classed by different naturalists in >*^^^ 

one iq>ecies. This, while it retards the extension of aeeurate ibc^ 

kdge, does not affbct the questien now at issue. It is sufi«i^^^ 

our present purpose to take the eosKnon aeeex>tation <^ the tc^ 

we shall then understand a species to be a diyision of <^ff^^^. 

m. which certain peculiarities are possessed by eyery ^^^^T^l 

Hi/em peeuHaonties being considered either as morphiAsi ^^ 

i^ysiotogical eatentials, however much they may difo ^'^ 

{MOMelyet at to other varying pecoliaritiea. , . ^ 

That all organie life hat descended from a few pnmoi^^ 

iwwt be apparent to every student of natire, whatever n«yj^ 

pec«liar theory he ma^ have adopted with reference t^ ^•^^5^2^ 

creation. We read, in the second chapter of Genen^ tbat w<^ 

w«pe created by God before ikeif grew, and that they all P^*'^*^ 

tisose pecnharisiet by whick they w«re to be propagated ^^ 

aarth. Henee ii is unneeeatavy for na to enter upon aay tii^eiy^ 
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Acconnt for their existence ; that is a fact, and we have now only to 

00 with things as they do and may exist. 

Much variety is found in all animals and plants with which we 
pre most familiar. The question is. How is this variety to be 
wcoimted for ? Dogs are so greatly varied, that but few can tell 
>he catalogue of their names and characters. Yet perhaps no 
gwnal has become so plastic under the controlling care or man. 
who shall dare to assert that a new race, crossed between two 
wrieties of this animal, may not possess such peculiarities as to 

Kommend them to the particular care of man as his servants, to 
exclusion of their original parents, and perhaps to the utter 
litmction of the original races from which the mongrel has sprung P 
Hi such a case, what would be the position occupied by the mongrel 
^e, supposing all living specimens of their origmals to have failed P 
Woxdd it then be regarded as a race, a variety, or a species P The 
jbrse presents great varieties ; yet who will say that tne pure Arab 
4eed, in his native clime, is not morphologically a distinct animal 
k^ the dray-borse of the city of London P Are we to call this 
Terence a race, variety, or a species P And if these differences 
we 80 perceptible, and so capable of production within a limited 
fflstoric time, wby may not still longer times produce still greater 
deviations P The argument of infertility, as applied to hybrids and 
crosses, is witbout effect, because facts show equal evidence for and 
against fertility. The permanence of the peculiarity in any line of 
Wee is strong evidence of the possibility to originate new species, 
ifr beings essentially different to their projjenitors. The rock pigeon 
fB said to be the parent stock of all the varieties of pigeons ; and &om 
^ man has selected certain peculiarities of form, colour, or habits ; 
!^d these peculiarities he has carefully propagated, so that they 
^ comparatively permanent. Now supposing this had ta^en 
[^•oe in nature mr from the influence of man, and that variety 
(Wriest removed from the rock pigeon in form, colour, or halnt^, 
W glared with its original the domain of life, extinguishing all 
ifewteifeiontl or intermediate forms, would these two kinds of burds 
-^ their first discoverer have been considered as the same species, 

1 wt of different varieties, or would they have been placed on the 
'J**^* of science as different species P We are incMnad to believf, 
[r*t had they fallen into the nands of a naturalist with leanings 
** fe?our of a morphological classification of species, he would hstwe 
'^'^Qked th^Ki as separate and distinct species. 

'^^ain, counting up the points ef divergence, do we not find that 
fc? Me points more distinct, more divergent, and more munerons 
^ween the so-called varieties of dogs, horses, and pigeons respee- 
^J^> than there are between some species P 
I The delicateljr formed Italian greyhound, the kdy's pet, ii modi 
•*» divergent in its morphological peculiarities from the bulldog 
^ the mastiff, than the wolf is from the pointer, or the fox from 
** English terrier. 
*^ hke inannar, the ass ia nearer in many respeets to the Welsk 
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or the Slietland pon^ than the lOugH, uncaltiyated English eaii^cne 
is to the pure Arabian. 

Instances might be continxied ctd libitum, bnt we trust we htre 
indicated soffioient to lead the judgment without wearying the 
attention. 

Thus we perceive that — ^how creation was effected is no part6f ftii 
question ; that all things had planted in their nature, by the act of 
creation, power to propagate their kind with variations ; that ^tse 
variations are susc-eptiDle of increase according to the circumstanfies 
of their being ; and tluit, such being the case, variety may beo^ 
more potent than the original peculiarity : that those possesi^ 
the original peculiarity may be oisplaced from the sphere of orgaidc 
being,; and that hence, the more potent peculiarity may becoai^ a 
new species. 

Nature delights in change, orderly change ; and dl things aBjnn&e, 
however closely they may be exammed, a progressive development 
towards perfection : such poets sing, historians record, and scienoe 
observes. Then far be it m>m the iritish Controversialist to fbsail- 
ize themselves in the cold dogmatism of an exploded fallacy, iHule 
they can marshal themselves imder the banner of intellectual pro- 
flress raised by the authors of " Vestiges of Creation," and **i1ie 
Ori|rin of Species by Natural Selection," the foremost advocates of 
the Development Theory. DBitA. 

NEGATIVE ABTICLB. — II. 

** This is the origin of the heavens and the earth when they were cream»iB 
the day that the Lord God tnade the earth and the heavens^ and every ptatdrf^^ 
jUld before U was in the earthy and every herb before it grew*^ — Gen. ii. 4, 5. ^ 

Having, in our previous remarks introduced the Theory of Be- 
velopment to our readers, as we believe impartially, and shown f^^ 
reasons for disbelieving the theory, it is our duty, on the pw**^ 
occasion, still farther to show, that it is contrary to fact, oppfli^ 
to reason, and logically false, being based on assumptions whim i^ 
incapable of proof. . 

We are not of that number who would fear the results of w* 
Development Theory, if generally received as truth : we believe tna^ 
the more exact our knowledge of nature, the more earnest beeo»«8 
our faith in the divine record ; and the more perfect our istiin^ 
with the sublime sciences of astronomy, geology, and natural iurt(Wf» 
in like proportion we are led to admire tJie wisdom and perWaj*^ 
of inspiration. It is true, this theory of development an4;*^® 
transmutation of species had their origm in an age of sceptMafl"^ 
and have received much favour from the great douoters of sll^® 
since their first promulgation ; but Holy Scripture has stoodri*^ 
test of many fiery trials, and we still find it is written, '* All S^ 
ture is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable f(wr cl<w*^' 
for reproof, for correction in righteousness, that the man of -woa 
might be thoroughly furnished to every good work," and we^' 
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tinme to learn " how the worlds were fashioned, when as yet there 
was none of them," in the simple language of narrative ; so that the 
poorest peasant may read and nnderstand as much of the grand 
mystery of creation, as the most erudite philosopher who has ever 
Bo^ht glory or fame in the literary world. 

' The Development Theory assumes that the earth, as originally 
formed from nebulous matter, consisted entirely of what is under- 
stood by geolo^sts as the metamorphic rooks, which have never yet 
yielded any evidence of life upon the earth during their formation ; 
upon these all other rocks rest, and are of a stratified character, 
snowing a progressive formation, or deposit of a particular charac- 
ter, according to the nature of the circumstances under which they 
are found; these stratified formations all exhibit fossiliferous 
remains of various forms of life. The advocates of development 
assert that the lowest strata afford only the lowest types of life, 
both vegetable and animal, and that each ascending stratum in 
regular progression ascends in the character of its fossils, until the 
kighest point is reached, or that on which man is made to perform 
kiflj)art as Orod*B vicegerent, creation's chief handiwork.- 

Ten formations are reckoned, from the azoic rocks upwards — viz., 
tne. Lower Silurian, the Upper Silurian, the Devonian, the Carbo- 
n^rous, the Trias, the Oolitic, the Cretaceous, the Eocene, the 
Miocene, and the Drift. The three first of these formations are dis- 
Isngaished as the Primary age ; the next four compose the Secondary 
Age ; the Tertiaries form the third age ; and the last is called the 
Modem age of the world ; and they are still further characterized re- 
spectively as the reign of fishes, of reptiles, of mammals, and of man. 

Throughout the ^ole of this geologic cycle, by the Development 
Tkeory, life is made to commence with the lowest possible form, 
''Hid gradually, yet steadily, to advance, one form ana one organism 
'aaiiing into and becoming another and a better form — each suc- 
ceeding organism being an improvement and gradual perfection of its 
predecessor ; it being essential to the theory, and boldly maintained 
oy the theorists, that the simplest, lowest form of life, is never 
^eval with any higher or the highest ^ades of organic existence : 
**Mjt such is their assumption, we appeal to their works, passim. 
\ The Silurian system being the lowest formations, and resting 
^Mttediately on tne granite or azoic rocks, is represented by the 
wieorists as entirely devoid of life, excepting such as belongs to the 
Jj^blest divisions of the vegetable and animal kingdoms. " The 
^•"i^ta, articulata, and mollusca, were, according to their report, 
*^I*68ented by their simplest forms, while the Jiigher and more 
Perfect divisions were wholly wanting." 

It must be remembered that the Lower and Upper Silurian systems 
JJ^divided into the lowest or Llandeilo formation, next the Caradoc, 
^irdly, the Wenlock, and, highest of all, the Ludlow formation. 
^^^▼»** in 1838, Sir E. Murchison found the onehus Murchisoni and 
^^ tennistriatus, the highest order of placoids, in Llandeilo 
^'* "In 1842, Mr. BiSUps found 'innumerable small teeth 
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and spines*' juBt above the AjmeBtry limettoiM ; ud m 1S4S» 'a 
poriioB of a fisk belonging to the oestraciont familj of the plaeeM 
order was found in the Wenlock Hmestone." " In 1847, * dele&- 
sive spines of fishes' were found m the Up^r liandeilo fiMf, hy 
Sir K. Murchison ; and aft^wards similar spines were found in lbs 
Bala limestone by the Government Surrey. The Bala liaaestoa^ is 
below the Lower Silurian group." The onchns is as perfect in Hm 
Bala limestone as it is in the JLudlow rocks, although a|^, bejFOild 
our powers to calculate, must hare intervened between the eadsiesMe 
of these specnnens of ^e onchus found in these two formations^ so 
widebr diiSTering in their historic position. " Professor Ajomn 
found on eompMison, that the spine of the onchus which waa tound, 
is more than twice as large as the spine of the dog-fish, or that ev«i 
of the Pert Jackson shade. These early placoidS were found to bt 
larger than those of the present di^. They were not mere abar- 
tbns or pigmies, but true and noble rertebrata, of enormous pio- 
p<ntioiis, armed with defensiro spines, five times as large as the 
dog-fish of the present era, — Adams at their birth, admiring of mo 
improvement, and proving, hj comparison, that none has ever taksn 
place." — {Tat/lor* 8 Indicat%ons pp. 74, 76.) So much feat tfce 
Cambrian and SUurisn syst^ns, in which ths friends of De^ejo^ 
ment found nothing but the lowest forms of animal li£s. FaeiM 
contrary to their theory, and although this one fact were suffidrat 
disproof c^ their theory, we shall see further proof of a oumulatm 
character as we proceed. 

In the Old Hed Sandstone the theorists found a few fishes. 1^ 
"they were manifestly of an inferior character to thoae which 
succeeded them ;" these " inferior" creatures are the gandbda tmd 
placoids of the preceding formations, and are said only to posaass 
" a rudimental or cartilafi;inous skeleton," whereas they posaeased a 
resl osseous skeleton, and are i^aced by eminent naturafists amaag 
the most perfect of their order : recent knowledge, however, ia 
aci^nired of an extra(»rdinary fish, the ast^rolopis, in this formatinn 
Tms fiftih was discovered by the lamented Hugh Miller» in Sfataa^ 
ness, in 1848, and again by Mr. Peach, in Cornwall, in I86a 

Here, at the base of the Old Eed Sandstone, are diacovered the 
remains of a giant fish of most remarkable structure i the aateo- 
lopis was covered with true osseous scales, and well supplied witii 
free and protected gills ; the osseous ]4ate or cranisl bueUflV 
measures in some specimens eighteen inches or more in length, and 
the defensive spines seven indies long, renresenting fishes of not 
less thsn nine to twelve feet in length, witn all the marks of thsff 
high order. " Thus," says Hugh Mill^, " in the not ttiyn|MHrisBt 
circun^tance of size, the most ancient ganmds yet known, matasd 
of taking their places, agreeably to the demands of the dgrelojiiawil 
hvpothesis, among the sprats, sticklebacks, and minnows oi tUr 
elsss, took ti&eir place among its huge basking shaiks, Hgnrf^ 
sturgeons, and bidky sword-fishes. T&fv were giants, not dwads."^ 
• . . In cranial bucklers^ in whien the average 
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the plateft does not exceed three eighth parts of an inch, \hski 
tlddaiess in the centre of the ridges mnst have been XY^ree-quarter*. 
The head of the largest crocodile of the existing period k defended 
hj an armature greatly less strong than that worn by the asterolopis 
of the lower Old !Red Sandstone. Why this ancient ganoid should 
liaire been so ponderously helmed, we can but doubtfblly guess ; we 
exiij know, that when nature arms her soldiery, there are assailants 
to be resisted, and a state of war to be maintained." 

A reviewer, speaking of this asterolopis, says, '* This fish," to 
«p«ak in the tecnnical mnguage of A£;as8iz, *' undoubtedly belongs 
to the cestraciont family of the placoia order, proving to demonstra- 
tion that the oldest known fossu-fish belongs to the nighest type of 
tltat division of the vertebrata." 

It is, however, upon th« brainukr development of animals that 
w^e nmst depend for their true position in the scale of being, not on 
^eir osseous system only; for if mere bone were to mark the 
highest position in the scale of being, then would man dwindle into 
mere dwarfishness beside the giants and monsters of the Tertiary 
period. Judging from the brainular standard of animal life, *' whicn 
18 undoubtedly the true one, the placoids and ganoids of the Lower 
Silurian and Cambrian, and the Old lied Sandstone systems, take 
their places high up in the scale of Ichthyic existence, — not at the 
foot of the list of nshes, but at the head ; real giants, constituting 
the highest and best specimens in their order." '* The asterolopis is 
not the only large ana well-developed fish whose history has oeen 
written on the rock-book of that era. There are many. To use the 
language of H. Miller, this series * could supply with ichthyolites, 
hy the ton and ship-load, the museums of the world.* A few only 
Of the many witnesses have been interrogated ; but these, we think, 
folly contradict the idea of development." Besides evidences of air* 
breathing animals, monster reptiles having lived in this ancient 
pciriod have been discovered by Mr. J. Lea, in America, and are 
•athenticated by Sir C. Lyell. 

We could, in like manner, adduce from each geologic age facts 
equally potent to contradict the theoij ; but space is wanting for so 
detailed an examination and refutation. Sumce it, then, for our 
present purpose, to remind the reader that the theory assumes the 
semmeBcement of life to be of the humblest forms and lowest ty|>e8«. 
£nown and well-attested facts show this to be an assumption 
-mthout proof; that the theory is contrary to fact, so far as the 
^Hwil history of the earth is concerned. Th^ theory is not more 
S«Lpported by fact in the liistoric era of the earth. No man has 
ever recorded a single fact in support of the theory; many assump- 
tioiM are made ; hypotheseses witn their ifs are plentiful ; but facts 
ave things of such a stubborn nature, that they are utterly regard- 
lew oi the service required from them by the theorists, and refuse to 
field any evidence in their favour. A pigeon is a pigeon, whether 
m may be called fantail, pouter, tunbl^, carrier, or common rock. 
A horse is and always has been a horse, whether it has lived amid 
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the iplendoars of Ejm>tian and AsByrian greatnese, carried wat- 
riora to the aiege of jjroy, or now araws a brewer's dray along 
the crowded etreeta of our metropolis. The gazelle may hare 
acquired timidity, agility, Telocity, oy the circumstances in vHeE 
nature has placed it, but it is still the gazelle. The fox or the 
wolf show no traces of transition or transmutation into the fonOf 
character, habits, or constitution of a dog. Neither have we anj 
transitional form, to show that the chasm hitherto dividing the human 
family from the lower orders of animal life is possible to be passed 
by anything short of an independent act of creation — the will of the 
JJmightyGod; although, to the disgrace of humanity, many instance^ 
are found in which man degrades himself below the brute creation, 
by doing that which the instinct of inferior beings forbids them to do, 
Tliese remarks necessarily lead us to that phase of the question 
assumed in the " Origin of Species by Natural Selection." AB 
that is true in this system is not new, and all that is new is not 
true. 

That the strongest of all organic life is most likely, nay, will 
become victor in the struggle for continued existence, is so trite an 
observation, that we feel surprised any amount of scientific celebrily 
is necessary to give it currency. Ihat, tmder favourable circum- 
stances, organisms will become improved, stronger, better, moije 
perfect, needs not a second Daniel to inform us, nor is a Sol6& 
necessary to prove that many forms of animated being are appa- 
rently designed for the sustenance of others of their fellow-mortah, 
But that an apple may become a pear, a cherry improve to a peadt 
the acorn give birth to a cedar of Lebanon, or the rose tree hari 
for its genealogic successor the banian tree of India, would indiii» 
us to look for more than a second Daniel, or even a Solon. Yet m 
this must be believed, if we adopt the whole theory, time and ciTr 
cumstances alone being requisite to conduce to this end. 

The only instance in which Mr. Darwin has attempted to show 
anything like transition is mentioned at page 191 of his work on 
the ** Origin of Species," where the pedunculated ciripedes are said 
to graduate into the balanidse, or sessile ciripedes, and vice vers& : 
but we submit that not one word is found to demonstrate thosO 
relations of the folded membranes in the balanidse with the heart or 
muscular system, which could alone prove the respiratory function 
of such membranes. 

Therefore, whether we take the facts of past time or present, o^p 
look to the works of the most celebrated authors, we are necessariff 
led to conclude that facts are against the theory, and the m8t&nee$ 
adduced in support of the theory are assumptions without proof. ^ 

But we have said that the theory is contrary to reason. Eeasoi, 
looking at the whole field of organic life, and gathering up tiifi 
observations of many ages, infers this general law — that all exis^ 
ences have an ordained course of being ; that this course of beiM 
is the same for each individual of his stirps, or line of being ; an4 
although great difference may exist between the several stii^* n^ 
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easential difference exists among the iDdividual of any one stirps. 
Such being then the ordinary course of nature, it must necessarily be 
Brrational to assume, without positive and most irrefraffible proof, that 
one species may become another, either from outward circumstances, 
however potent in their character, or from inward influences of the 
most impulsive nature. To suppose the change to arise from inward 
Impulse, is to suppose a cause contrary and superior to the ordained 
course of its being — a supposition of glaring absurdity; and to 
suppose the change to be effected by outward circumstances, is to 
give to secondary causes of an unintelligent and inanimate nature a 
power to override and render nugatory the great First Cause of 
being, the intelligent Creator of the universe, which is a species of 
reckless daring amounting to blasphemous impiety. Korean objec- 
tion be taken to this view of the reason of the thing, from the 
apparent similarity of all organic existence at the beginning, or 
during the period of embryonic existence. The germinal cell may 
appear to us similar in all cases, but its appearing so to us, with our 
limited powers of knowing whether it is so, is no proof that it does 
not possess distinctive peculiarities sufficient to act as natural and 
efficient causes to produce those results which the ordained course 
of its being requires, in each particular individual, according to its 
genealogic relations. 

In like manner, the embryonic condition of organic life may present 
certain analogous appearances, with the same niysterious deviations 
at certain ordained times ; but these deviations occur according to 
the ordained course of that stirps to which the individual embryo 
'belongs. We submit that the order and regularity of the change 

{»roves the existence of an efficient cause, in accordance with the 
awB of the Great Creator, implanted in the germinal cell, and con- 
tinued throughout its embryonic state, untU maturity is secured. 
To suppose otherwise, were to resist reason, facts, nature, and 
nature s God. 

That the principles of the theory are assumptions without proof, 
is evident to the most casual student ; for a theory is startea, and 
facts are distorted ; hypothesis is taken as the groundwork, while 
the ignorance and weakness of the human intellect are made the 
superstructure upon which the whole theory is elaborated. It has 
been well observed, that one fact would have done good service in 
support of the theory ; but the absence of all well-authenticated 
facts, the opposition of all known facts and experiences, combined 
with the irrationality of the theory, stamp it as a futile, fallacious 
folly — a monument erected to commemorate the vagaries to which 
scientific men have committed themselves in the nineteenth 
century. 

In conclusion, we submit, since science demands it, that this 
theory, in common with all other theories which are contrary 
to observation and the historic experiences of this world's life, 
should produce demonstrable proof of each and every step in the 
theory, from its foundation maxim upwards, to the most minute 
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detail. Untfl tlus it done — ^and we contend, tiie onus probanH to 
witk tlie theoristB — our conriction of the permanence of speciei 
muBt remain, and be utterly o^Kwed to the idea of deyelopnwBt n 
hitherto propounded. L'Oittbiib. 



IS COUNSEL JUSTIFIED IN DEFENDING FBOM PUK- 
ISHMENT A CEIMINAL OF WHOSE GUILT HE HAS 
BEEN PEOFESSIONALLY MADE COGNIZANT P 

UTIBHATIYE ABTICLE. — ^11. 

It appears to us that tiik question is unfairly put, as it aBsamei 
that counsel usually know whether the criminals whom ikej ize 
defending be guilty or not. This, we believe, is seldom mr never 
ihe case ; but granting, for the sake of the present discuMion, thsl 
it is, we yet afi&rm that even then an advocate m justified in 
defending the criminal with whose guilt he has been professional^ 
made acquainted ; and we hope we shall be able to adduce 8uffi<nei& 
reasons to justify our position. Far be it, howevw, from us to widi 
ifxt the pamful spectacle of eminent advocates calling on the Deity 
to attest the innocence of known guilty clients, or, with tears in 
their eyes, declaring that they believe them to be injured p^sooij 
but even in such eases, the excitement of the moment, the palefMsei 
of iJie criminals, the shadow of the gibbet, and the imp^iding 
sentence 6f the law, furnish many excuses for this error in aavoeaej^ 

In order to set the question more clearly before our minds, let b« 
Bupuose, for the moment, that it stands thus : — " Is counad. ju^ified 
in aefending from legal punishment a. criminal of whose mord 
guilt he has oeen professionally made cognizant P*' Should we give 
a negative or an affirmative to this proposition ? Undoubted^ O 
affirmative. 

Let v& correctly ascertain, then, in ^e first place, what is the 
precise position of the prisoner as he stands before ^e dresd 
tribunal of the law. 

He is arrai^ed by the law, to answer to the law, wheih^ he 
has ofifended that law or not. He has been domiciled in the plaoe 
where the law before which he is aiTaigned has been in operation, 
and he has, therefore, the right toyony and every protection whiA 
he can derive from that law, in his hour of need ; and he has a& 
good a title to that protection as the purest in the land, even thou^. 
his guilt were as deep-dyed as that of the notorious Pidnier. 

Twelve of his fellow-men have been summoned to decide whethflT 
he has offended against the -law or not, — each being under th« 
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protection of the same law. The prisoner has l^en read oyer to 
^& an indictmeot, — ^a le^ instrument, —detailing those parts of 
iSke law against -wiiich he is supposed to hare offen&d. He is then 
required to «aj whether he be guilty or not, which singly means, 
** !Do you wish to be tried, or do you not ?** and he makes his reply 
according to his own pleasure ; but whicheyer way he may choose 
to plead, he must he found guilty by the jury, for the judge cannot 
sentence the man, although seli-conyicted, tiU he is likewise con- 
yicted 2»y the law ; and, according to law, he is not guilty till he is 
^D^DUid and proyed to be so ; and, in many cases, it liappens that, 
although he may be gxdlty of an act against the law, yet he may 
ZM>t be guilty oi the act imputed to him. 

Mr. %aron Martin, some short time ago, was ^e judge before 
wliom a young man was indicted for wilfid murder. When called 
upon to declare himself " guilty or not guilty," he chose the former ; 
but the learned jud^e did not like to te^e this confession, and 
preased upon him the im}>ortance of pleading ^'Not guilty/' at the 
same time ei^lainin^ to him that he would in no way compromise his 
conscience by so doing, as he thereby merely expressed his wish to 
haye'the matter proyed, one way or the other. He even humanely 
offered to grant him a day for consideration; but, although the 
young m^i persisted in his course, it was with the sincere tears of 
genuine feelmg in his eyes that he pronounced upon him the fearful 
sentence of the law : and aU honour, we say, to that judge, for his 
liumanity, in not wishing to doom his fellow-man to desi^ction, if 
it could be avoided. 

Tt is the duty of the administrators of iQie law also to study 
justice ; and it is, or ought to be, the spirit and intention of the laws 
of a Christian country not so much to punish as to reform ; not to 
s^id tlie man out of the world unprepared, nor to turn him into 
tiie world with the brand of the felon on his brow, but to make him, 
if possible, a fit and useful member of society, remetnbering the 
Diyine injunction, "He tiiat is without guilt, let him cast the 
first stone V* 

In the next ^lace, let us ascertain what is tiie duty of the English 
adrocate. It is his sacred duty to throw the shield of protection 
oyer the weak, to defend the defenceless, to giye counsel to those 
wlio need it, to help his fellow out of tie "Slough of Despond," 
and finally, as Lord Brougham declares, to know no one but lus 
client, to oelieye none other, wid to do his best for that client, 
utterly regardless of any consequences that may accrue ; this then 
is the duty of the advocate, and we believe every man to be justified 
in doing his duty, whatever that may be. 

Surely, then, if the prisoner should have acknowledged to his 
counsel that he is guilty, as he stands arrai^^ned at the bar, to 
answer for his life, or liberty, with, perhaps, a few circumstances in 
his fay our, he is a proper suoject for the English advocate to extend 
tiie strong hand of protection to. Take, for instance, the extreme case 
of murder, and grant that the advocate is aware of the criminality 
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of the aoouiedf yet tliere may be ciroamfiaiioei in extexiiiat»m <f 
the dime — circumstaoces of prorocation, or extreme wretchedneM^' 
or blindness thron^b drink, or other matters — which can only De 
drawn ont of the witnesses by a counsel used to dealing with iken, 
although they haye been sworn to giye the " whole truth ;" taii 
who can so well as a disinterested person show the effect then 
circumstances may have had upon the mind of the criminal, whereW 
he may have been insanely urged to the committal of the deeot 
of bloodP 

Surely, in this age of civilization, it will not be argued that it is 
unjustinable for an advocate to endeavour to produce all the favooi- 
able evidence and extenuating circumstances he can, to mitigate 
the blackness of the offence. To this may be traced tke fact of 
many lives being saved through recommendations to mercy, brou^t 
about by favourable evidence thus adduced, and whicb womd, 
otherwise, never have come to light. Far distant be the day when 
the justice of the interference of counsel to protect even the guil^ 
shall be universallv denied ! We think this is one of the foundatba- 
stones on which the gorgeous superstructure of free English jum- 
prudence has been raised, and we hope we inay never live to tee 
the time when it will be thrown from its place and trampled upoa. 

Again : it is a weU-known fact that there are so many differei^ 
shades of offence, that it might happen, but for this interference <^ 
counsel, that the prisoner, although guilty of an offence, wiigfA 
receive punishment for some offence never committed. Thus it lo 
frequently occurs tUiat prisoners accused of murder are often ovlf 
ffuilty of, and receive pimishment for, manslaughter ; and the same 
holds good for all offences. 

Let us refer to the famous state trial of Simon Bernard, for 
aiding in the attempt against the life of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte! 
Tliere can, we think, be very little doubt that he was really guiJ^ 
of that crime (if crime it was), but, according to the ancient usages 
and laws of England, he was not legally guilty, and the jury refum 
to convict him. Will it be said that his counsel actea wrongly in 
defending him from punishment? Surely not. 

But it is better that ten guilty men be liberated, than that an 
innocent one suffer; and it is rarely or never the case that the 
^ilty man obtains an acquittal, whatever may be the ingenuity c^ 
nis counsel. Although he may not be convicted of the capifal 
offence for which he is indicted, yet it usuaJly happens that he ^ 
sentenced on the lesser charge. 

The well-known case of Astlett exemplifies this principle. Through 
the ingenuity of Lord (then Mr.) Erskine, he was acquitted from 
the charge of forging Exchequer bills, and, without entering into 
the details, we may say that tnis was a verdict strictly in accordance 
with every principle of truth. But what then P He was Bentence4 
and imprisoned on a charge of stealing pieces of paper, of which if* 
was guilty. No prisoner should be sentenced for lorging, if he h6 
not guilty of it ; and if it can only be detected by an advocate, W^^ 
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tat be i* guilty of some crime. 

la e4»iQ)|iaAOiii« — whenerer a prisoner slauds before ub, we^lioqld 
ememW that we 4ee a man, a bixitber in trouble, it may be» with 
bfiftft aeaped and aconacience blackened bj ihe committal of crime; 
nt be .10 weak and belplesa, and perhaps repentant, tbere£6ii» we 
irid.it to be tbe duty of every one of us» as £m* as wecan, to abiel4 
mx iTQSpL destruction, and to endeavour to find some good in iunx 
till, to save him fiom punishment, if we can» and turn bim, if 
WMible, into a right patn ; to succour and assist him, knowing not 
what temptations and severe trials he may have been subjected^ 
m through what fiery furnace of affiiction ba may have nad to 
lalk to 1& oriminal's position. JS. XL 
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SiKUiiji €>T the same arguments should be «sed to prove the above 
cinastion ia the affirmative as would be employed to mrove all punish' 
loestwrcuig.: sinoe the success of a counsel who defends guilty men 
toads to prevent all punishment. If it be wrong to punish, it cannot 
be wrong to assist a criminal to escape puniwiaofint ; bu4i if it be 
B^bi-^nay^ even necessary ~ to take vei^^eanoe on ipjoUt ; then it 
seems ta us the question is answered, and there remains littl6 need 
for diaoBaaioBu Yet, as it is probable the busy, acute brains of some 
iaiellkent ooaiiributors may discover reasons wk^ an advocate 
ekndd defend a guilty man, we shall endeavour briefly and conclu* 
nid^ tp ahow it to be both unjustifiable and immoral 

With resist to the eriumial, it may perhaps be said that he was 

^ven to his deed by drunkenness or by hunger ; that he is weak 

4nil unfortunate ; and that his case will be made worse than it is by 

%i90unsel for the prosecution. Certainly he is to be pitied, but 

bid as his conditi<m is, he is plainly answerable for it. If he was 

dhu^ when he acted wrongly, it was himself who put the " serpent 

iffco bis mouth that stole away his senses." If hunger urged him 

OD--and that is the very best excuse we can imagine a prisoner 

alleging — ^he still had no right to take what was not his own* If 

^ prosecuting counsel makes the case appear worse than the 

^1^, it is then the proper work of the prisoner's advocate to show 

wre the exaggera^n is. Still he is a criminal, and must be 

^PMited as su<dk. As he is a man, we mourn over him ; as he ia 

fiOen, we pity him ; but as he is guilty, we punish him. 

9^ the advocate it may be said, ihat bis knowledge of the prisoner's 
Sttlt Wis obtained pro^sionally ; and an attempt may be made to 
^dow him with a sort of dual existence, to separate the man from 
^ counsel, and to allow in the special pleader what is not allow- 
w in the man. To a person who is guided by the moral principles 
which no one likes openly to scoff at, it will not seem excuse suffi- 
^^•nt to say, that because he would not have known except profes- 
^'^ittaUy, he was therefore justified in lying professionaUy. And 
tbat must we think of a profession that assumes the right of pre* 

^01. IV. T 
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Tentiiig tiie exeeation of tiie lacwi, and boldly Itnglit ai _ 

toith? '/i 

Let us put a case eleaiij before you. BOX Srkea ia in troiAlK 
He waa in want of money, and bia aool abbon noneat iabovr* 4ta 
be watobes old farmer Tbompaon coming bome from market^ ratted 
tbe worse for liquor, and witn a tempting aom in bis pocket. 8lt 
8ykes easily diapatcbes bim, and bears away Ibe spoil. He basite 
marks of blood upon bis dotbes as well as upon bis soul. By soMP 
train of circumstances be is suspected, arrested, and put in pr tsi j. 
witb erery prospect of a abort sbrift. Consequently, be ia in ^i^ki * 
and tbe question is, bow can be get out of it P He engages M^' 
Sergeant Twister, &mous for setting tbe guilty clear, fie #itt' 
defend bim, but be must be told every tbing, to l>e prqMied for aH 
possible evidence. Wben tbe judge and jury are met to settle tlir 
afiatr, Mr. Sergeant Twister cross-examines and browbeats, plea^ 
and supplicates, and finally succeeds, by indignant protests slid 
weeping appeals, in deceiving tbe sofb-bearted jurymen into a ven&t 
of '* jN[ot duiltv." And so tbev turn upon society a wretob wbaM 
appetite for blood is simply wnetted, and wbose dread of puMib* 
ment is cbauffed into a feeling of impunity. Tbe <j[uestion for ymif 
impartial reauer, is wbetber Mr. Serjeant Twister is justified intv 
lying, or whether be is not a sharer m tbe guilt of tne murdanrl 
JNow we don't wonder that Bill Sjkes engages a counsel. Wv 
should marvel if be did not. . He is m a fair way of ending bis dw | 
in a ver^r unpleasant manner. He loves life, miserable as he » i 
But bow is it that Mr. Sergeant Twister, a learned and a respedsHt ^ 
gentleman, can lend his assistance to Bill SykesP He might ^ \ 
as well supply him with files and ropes, and make the tuiwf i 
drunk. i'^- ' 

The prisoner " is allowed to have a counsel, to assist him notr^xil^ 
in the discussion of any point of law which may be oomi^ieaMl 
with the fact, bat also in the investigation of the fact itself; and #ki» ' 
points out to him the questions he ought to ask ; or even aaks tbeii j 
for him. This is only done through custom and the indulgenos «f 
the judges."* This is a wise and merciful privilege, for it may oftea ^ 
happen that a prisoner, although innocent, may still find it impoi^ 
sime to disprove the evidence against him. To be allowed thif 
assistance or one practised in law, and accastomed to carefidly M^ 
the testimony of witnesses, is truly a blessing to the man whosr 
character or liberty, or whose life even, is at stake. To strive^' 
the acquittal of some unfortunate individual, who is unjustly chatjed 
with crime, is a noble enterprise. We can imagine none nobler tttia 
to vindicate the cause of the weak, and to rescue the guiltless fttflt 
the penalties designed for the guilty alone. How different must tear 
estimate be of the efforts of a man whose application and talents an 
all devoted to making " the worse appear the better reason." 

It is true we cannot repress a feeling of commiserati<Hi for ike 
poor wretch whose fate depends on the jurymen. But have wetke 

* De Lolme. 
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inw^Aealtj of bmg both mercilol and jottP If we indulge orur 
ood nature, and through kiodneBs refrain from punidhing crime, 
'here ia the aacrifice we shall offer instead P "A king is a mortal 
od on eurth." It is his duty to vindicate the laws; for they are 
nly a terror to eTil-doers, and those countries are always most 
nhappy where the laws are not respected. If guilt is not visited 
fith its due puniahment, the first and chief bonds of society are 
l!(^n, and licence and anarchy ensue. If, then, it is right to 
\uu8h, it must be wrong to preyent punishment. Nor does it avail 
>*ft$g that the counsel stands injplace of the prisoner, and merely 
Qtufor him ; can that absolve an mdividual from his duty to society, 
) truth, and to God P Has any man a riflht to cause truth to be 
yb^lieved, to render vain the expensive efforts of society to pre- 
NTve national morality, and to commit a crime against the public 
(Ood, just because he is — ^paid for it P 

i We can imagine some one saying, "Are you not going too farP 
Ire you not hyper- virtuous P This is a thing that is done every 
lay^ It is understood that a counsel does Si he can to get his 
&at off. You are straining when you talk of public morals and 
Kmds of society, of crimes against uod and man." Yes, sir, it is 
kooittmon thing, and so is sin, but it is not the more right on that 
iiDponnt. Suppose Sergeant Twister to be always successful. Every 
snttunal is acquitted, and cannot again be tried for the same offence ; 
^r soon would security of life and propertjr give place to lawless 
Siaei^ in which honest people would be dnvei^ to the unseemly 
BQ^ent of Lynch law. So that when we talk of sinning against 
^^ty, we are not wronging the venal advocate. As a citizen, he 
■^MUBMQi. be justified, because he 'arrays himself on the side of the 
enemies of law and order. And, personally, he is as culpable as any 
jdjfcer man who wilfully " maketh and loveth a lie." We cannot 
^gine a single veritable reason that acquits an advocate of 
Utaie who acts in a manner, which, in any other situation of life, 
^^^^ be accounted false and dishonourable. Not that it is wrong 
V> advocate the cause of a guilty person. There is good scope for 
we abilities of an ordinary man in preventing the crime of the 
*5^«8ed being magnified, in laying before the jury the extenuating 
''^'camstancea of the case, and in softening the harsh charges of 
^^ing counsel. We contend that, beyond this, a person who 
"•Sieves in a difference between Truth and Falsehood cannot con- 
jweatiously go. To the man who acts thus — ^honour and praise ; 
wto him wlio seUs truth for pelf— contempt and ignominy. 
• j^'lC to quote " Nona's " words, ** a guilty person be condemned 
theft the evidence is either incomplete or conflicting," the sin 
^***ld clearly lie at the door of the prosecuting counsel, of the jury, 
*^ of the judge. We don*t deny the justice of allowing a guilty 
^ an advocate. Let him have one, and let him see that the *' law 
«* not strained ever so slightly." And the law has made so many 
^rvations in favour of an accused person, holding him innocent 
proved guilty, and giving him the advantage of every doiibt, 

t2 
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Uiathe will be assisted by the law itself. Itisspmil^' 
of, but sorely there is nothing in it that ezenses a man mi 
a criminaJ from punishment. We agree with "Nona** &it' 
better that ten guilty escape, than tluit one innocent mler. 
" Nona's " reason is, that '* what is socially riji:ht cannot %eiiK»riljf 
wnmg." AY here is the proof that socially it is bett^ for ten fdft 
to escape than for one innocent to suffer P ** If," says Paley, ^%f 
better be meant that it is more for the public advsnta^, &e pnf^ 
sition, I think, cannot be muntained. The secnrity of eivillwii 
protected chit^y by the dread of punishment. The misfertiBia-ff 
an indiridual (n>r such may the suffering, or eren l^e deael^'eftli 
innocent person be called when they are occasiiMied by no «ni 
intention) cannot be placed in competition with this object." fit 
then, it is not socially ri^ht, what becomes of " Nona's ** nrgiu 
And what becomes of his cause, which he is willing to tisk 
being for the public good? 

There is something amusing in "Nona's" endeayoim to 
that counsellors are pnilanthropic gentlemen, who derote -their 
firstly, to the study of the law ; and, secondly, to i^e resooe «F 
unfortunate rogues and murderers, whose trade is interfered ip9i 
by meddling justice. Gk>od, kind testimonial ; deswvinf 
what slanders an envious world raises about g(dden hwl 
> But let the truth be spoken, even if it be to iiie 
these worthies. Let us see what " Nona " says about them ^ 
defence of his client does not imply his belief in that cHent^ 
cence, any more than the appearance of the couns^ for ^te % 
cution indicates his belief in the prisoner's guilt." Well may 
exclaim, " Save us from our friends !" And well may we iiM_ 
how it has come to pass that no one supposes an advocate to hm^ a 
conscience. And if the question be asked, will not the a nflwet*l i 
found in the bold and conndent manner in which they have d efeaftfl 
some of the greatest scoundrels that ever cursed the earth P 

E. T. Hk 




SHAKESPERE FACTS, FANCIES, FOEGEBIES. AND 

FABEICATIONS. 

IV. — Fahb — FofiTuuB — ^Leisfbb— Death. 

"^ Oh! h\8 desert speaks, loud; and I should wrong It ' *S 

To lock it in the ward of covert boeom, '»'^ 

When it deserves, in characters oi brass, 
A focted residence 'gainst the tooth of time, 
And razure of oblivion." — Measure for Mecume. 

1^98. The most direct, trustworthy, and unimpeachable nridoiWf 
of Shakespeare's position in the literary world appears in "A 



tmomn^we Disoonrae ^our English Poetg with the Greek, Latin, 
si itelnn Poets," contained in ei^ht pages of a thick little l^mo., 
tM^d " Pailadis Tamia ; Wit's Treasury j b^ne the Second ParjT 
tWit^ft Conunonwealth : by Francis Meres, Maister of Artes of 
)tb UniTersiti^. London: Printed by P. Short, for Ciithbert 
orbiej 1598." Meres was bom in LineolnBhire ; was a clergyman, 
dboolmaster, and ooin|»ler of sdiool-books ; and Hey wo<S call* 
m " an approved good scholar." Li this work — ^which contains an 
iTuneratkm and classifieation of the most celebrated poets up to 
ad wii the time when it was written, not only in the judgments 
I the author, but by general repnte — Shakespere is ranked among 
m mofit efite^ned contemporary poets in different braoches- of art; 
It albne and uorivalled in tragedy and comedy ; and is specially 
Dvlnd out as an improver of me English tongue. No fewer than 
mt titfies does the name of Shakespere flow to the pen-point of 
ie WEifeer, aa worthy of mention and praise. No other poet ia 
oted so frequently. Spenser aaid Drayton stand next; out at 
t eoBfliderable dratance. Though no play had as yet been pub*- 
ri»d with Shakespere's name, Meres speaks of them a» mattert 
if pobMe Botorietjr, and iztdicates by special mention several, aa 
wtMiC€« in proof of his assertions regarding his merit. Lest, 
lowerer, our account be held to be too favourable, we shall show, 
tt Aft antkor's own words, the opinion of Shakespere entertained 
Mdi pnbMshed in 1508. We quote as briefly as possible, but ver- 
Mm, the allusions Meres makes to the great dramatist, viz. :— 

7^ BnfflUh tongue is mightily enriched and ^orgeooslie investttd in rare 
^■Aflats Mid resplendent (h)abUiraeBls by Sis Philip Sidney, Spensev, Darnel, 
^Vw, Wairner, Shakespeare^ Marlow, and Chapman." 

'iv^the floitl of Euphorboa was thought to live in Pjthagoraa^ se the sweete, 
pttiftstal af Ovid lif«s in mdiiflaoas and honey-tongned Shake^peart, Witness his 
Veaaa and Adonis,' his ^ Laereece,' "tii^sugredaofmeU among his private friends," &o. 
^Shakespeare^ among the English, is the most excellenb in both kinds (i.e., 
^'•g^dy and comedy) for the stage. For comedy, witness ' Ge[o]tleme[n] of 
Verona;* his ' [Comedy of] Errors j' his 'Loves Labours Lost;* his ' Loves Labours 
Wcarae;* his *Midsnmraer's Night Dream;' and his * Merchant of Venice.' For 
♦ngefr, bis * Richard the IL;' * Richard the IIL;' ' Henry the IV.;' ' King John;' 
^itna Andronicns ;' and his ' Romeo and Juliet.' " 

"The Mbsea wvnld speak with Shakespeare^ s fine- filed phrase, if they would 
«P^ English." 
"'As Ovid 8ait& of his woA,— 

** ' 0]^ eeeegi, qaod ueo Jo^ ira, nee ignia 
Nee paterit ferram, nee edax abolere vetnstas.' 
*^ «8 Horace saith of his, ' Exegi moDumentu[m] acre perennius; et fuga ten** 
Kn>m;' 80 I say severally of Sir Philip Sidney's, Spenser's, Daniel's, Drayton's, 
o^okespearesy and Warner's workes, 

" * Non Jovis ira, imbres, Mars, ferrum, flamma senectus, 
Hoc opus onda, lues turbo, venena ment.' " 
As Pindarus, Anacreon, and CaHLimachusj amoog the Greekes, and Horace 
^ Gatonas among the Latines, aje- the Lyriofc poets, so in this faculty the best 
•••Pi]? our paets are Spenser, who excelleth in all kinds, Daniel, Drayton, Shake- 
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Again, after naminff the chief " tragicke poets** of Gte^W 
" among the Latineit/ and some of the earlier English dNnuMi, 
he enumerates ** Mario ir, Peele, Watson, Kjd, Skake^peate, Jh 
ton, Decker, and Beniamin Jonson ;" and haying done the ttdi^ 
''the best poets for comedy," he mentions ''LilHe, Lodge,! 
oojne, Greene, Skahenpeare^ Thomas Nash, Thomas ^BotjW 
AnUiony Mnndye, onr best plotter. Chapman, Porter, ^^^1, 
Hathway, and Henry Chettle : again, baring spoken of tho^ heim 
" for elegies/* he says, ** These are the most passionate amotigWto 
bewaile and bemoane the perplexities of We, Henrie 'R&^M^ 
Earl of Surrey, Sir Thomas Wyat the elder. Sir Francis Briatt, Sr 
Philip Sidney, Sir Walter Eawley, Sir Edwarde Dyer. SneiWjr, 
Daniel Drayton, Shakespeare, Whetstone, Gascoyne, Samnel ftj^ 
sometime fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, Churchyard, Brettot.'* 

Some discussion has arisen as to the period at wmch the landfirtd 
of New Place began to write for the stage. In leisure and afflticBee 
he is reported, by tradition, to have produced two plays a y«tf' 
That seems to have been about the average of Ben Jonson SM'of 
Philip Massinger ; nor do Beaimiont and Fletcher seem to bs^ 
done more than four, on an average, between them. Unless, tee* 
fore, we assume an extraordinary speed and productivity in Stok^ 
speare, and that, too, while he had the duties of an actor ^ 
theatrical proprietor, as well as probably some other busH^^tti 
relation to his sales and purchases,' we ought to have a goodlftftw 
of inferring, with some approximation to truth, the age at wn 
the dramatist began his career. Meres* book was probably W^lftn 
some time before it was published— but let that pass — and he i^* 
tions besides " Venus and Adonis," " Lucrece,*' and " Sonfae^'^ 
fewer than twelve plays, exclusive of " Pericles," if it was Slftf- 
speare*s, and of the three parts of ** Henry VI." We have, tfi^^ 
1598, sixteen plays, two lengthy poems, besides (some) B(^^ 
attributed to Snakespere at the age of thirty-four. If we areng* 
the production of plays to two each year (intercalating two yeiw 
for the nroduction of his other poems), we find a probable commenee- 
ment aoout 1688 ; though it is likely to have reached even feruicr 
back, for we can scarcely believe Greene's jealousy of a fourycflj 
old playwright to have been so speedily aroused, so soon intensM 
or its occasion to have flashed so suddenly into fame. Knig?^ 
begins his chronology of Shakespere*s plays in 1585 ; Maloae m 
1589 ; and between those periods the trutn seems to lie. 

The publisher of Meres* " Palladis Tamia," when the anonymny 
had been dispelled, issued "Love's Labour Lost" — "as it ^^f^ 
iented before Ser Highness this last Christmas " — newly corrected 
and augmented by William Shakespere " in 1598 ; and Aaow^ 
Wise re-issued "Eichard H." and "Eichard III." with ««<i*^ 
title-pages immediately thereafter, though he had but a short *bdJ 
previously published " The Historic of Henrie £he YcnXlk'^ 
the humourous conceits of Sir John Falstafie," in "Pwile'sOliffw^' 
yard, at the sign of the Angell," without mentioning ^*Wi«k»'' 



jj^^tTdBeBliOaibeiitfrd edition of *'I«ere^ 
. ftf^ Ae same year. 

^,:S9 mnch for tiie literary acUvit]^ and recognition of tliis year ; 

■ytedoow for the signs of personal life. On 24tli January, 1597-8, 

..jAmtam Sturlej^ wrote &om Stratford a letter to his brother-in-law, 

^i|ir-.35LiQhard Qoiney (father of Thomas Qoinejr, who subsequently 

mirried Shakspere's youngest daughter), then in London soliciting 

^Ji^fipG^4 Treasurer Burleigh, on behsdf of the town of Stratford, for 

^mption from subsidies and taxes, as well as for a grant of a portion 

^ J^6,000 for the relief of decayed cities and towns, in consideration 

two furious fires that had raged in Stratford — in which New 

had narrowly escaped — in me years 1594 and 1595. In this 

»^ter the fcdlowing sentences occur : ** It seemeth that our countri- 

^u^ Mr. Shakespere, is willing to disburse some monei upon some 

i .-^ ^€Krde laud or^ other at Shottre, or near about us. He thmketh it 

r^^^xery fiifpatteme to move him to deal in the matter of our tUhes. 

•;]E^ the instructions u can geve him thearof and hi thefrindes he can 

1,-inaJEje thearfore, we think it a fair mark for him to shoot at, and 

ji^at impossible to hitt. It obtained, would advance him indeede, 

.mIM>^ would do us much goode." 

.,^.jOa 4th February, 1598, in an inventory of corn and malt in 

.^.j^twitforde Borroughe Warwick," taken in apprehension of a 

', ^csaxoity, WiUiam Shakespere is entered as possessm^ ten quarters^ 

, jjby^^g the third largest holder in his ward, the other two having, 

^ IP^^^ctively, seventeen and a half, and eleven quarters. In the town 

i^l^^pounts of Stratford for this year, Halliwell says this enti^ occurs, 

-f3*J*-* — "Pd. to Mr. Shaxpere for on lod of stone, Xd." B*ichard 

. f jQwnoy wrote on 25th October, 1598, to his " loving good friend 

l«pd countreyman, Mr. William Shackespere," from the Bell, in 

^i^Cjajrter Lane, London, asking the loan of £30; and he wrote to 

. iJUb% Starley on the same date to the import that " our countriman, 

., Jffr* Wm. Shak., would procure us money." It may, therefore, he 

^^ presumed that Shakespere was able to, and actually did, lend the 

money desired. 

In "Poems in Divers Humours," by Bichard Barnefield, pub- 
, Jlahed in 1598, we read,— 

*' And Shakespeare, thoa whose honey-flowing veine 
(Pleasing the world) thj praises doth obtaine, 
Whose * Venus* and whose ' Lncrece' (sweete and chaste) 
Thy name in Fame's immortal book hath plac% 
' t ; f ^ Live dyer yon, at least, in Fame, life ever. 

Well may the bodye dye; but Fame dies never." 

,r<,ii,Iii 1508, an amended copy of Ben Jonson's pl&y> "Everj Man 
..^.t«a HJb Humour,*' was performed atBlackfriars Theatre (it u said) 
hrcmt Shakespere's interposition and suggestion ; it had formerly been 
-. : ' ^596) played at the Green Curtain. In this jplay Shakespere ooou- 
ju,pi^ the head place in a list of the " principal comedians " who 
■;r> x> pp r oieated the dramatis personm. It is supposed that he aeted tbe 
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of a life-long friendship between " gentle Willy " and "m»3tMtJ^ 

In • fubsidjr r6[L of dste lit October, 1598» diseorend br liv 
JUff. J. Hnnter, in the Carlton Bide Beeord Office, William «ial» 
fpere v anessed in ^m parish of 8t. Helen's, Biriiopsgale, at M^ 
and r ated in the snm of ISs. 4d. Ihe entry reads tans:— ^4^ 
TH^niam Shakespe a re, tU. — ^xiijs. iiijd." 

'^ Hie Merchant of Venice " was entered at Stationen' Hall, UM. 

r599. The *• Historie of Henrie the Fonith/* which Antoa 
Wise issned in 1998, was re-issned in 1999, *' newly coitet^ted \f 
WiUism Shakespeare " being on l^e title-page. A second editmi A 
** Borneo and Jnliet " was published by JcSxl Dnnter; and a snaft 
ansoellany of poems-^sereral not fW>m Sfaakespere's pen, entitled, 
** The Passionate Pilgrim." By W. Shakespeare : at London, P mtsi 
foir W. Jaggard, and are to be sold by W. Leake, at theGnyhoofl^ 
In Panic's Chnrchyard," were issned in 1699. This pnolici^iw* 
good evidence of the worth of Shakespere's name on a 1^le»Me' 
It wonld not hare been pnt to this piratical work nniess it had Mi 
regarded as a taking one. 

Among Weever*s " Epigrams," publisfaed in 1599, we find ow** 

•'AD QULIBLMUM SHAEESPEABE. 

'^Honie-tODgind Shakespeartf when I saw thine imie 

I fware ApoHo pi^ them, and no other; 
Thcdr rone-tinted featoreB olothed in tissue, 

Some heafen-bom goddefli laid to be their motiier. 
Boaa-cheekt Adonm with hit amber tresies, 

Fanpa ire- hot Vmw charming hia» to love her; 

Chaste Lucretioy Vinnne-Iike her dresses, 

Proad loflt^nng Tmrguine seeking stiU to prove hert 

Rmiteo, Xiekard, mere ipAofe aoaiat / know nUf 
Their sogred tengnes and pewer-attractiTO beauty 

Say they an saints— although as sMots they shew not, 
For thousand vowes to them subjective dutie, 

They buni in love, thy children, Shakespeare, Let them; 

Go, woo thy muse I More njmpbish brood, beget them." 

X 6oo. At this turning-point of time the contemporary recognitioBS^ 
of Shakespere became unnsually numerous. 

In this year fourth editions of '* Yenus and Adonis " and "Iaf 
oreoe" were issued by John Harriaon, 

" Titus Androniess " (if Shakespere's) was republished, but ^* 
out his name, bf « J. IL for Edwaid White/* at **the sign of th» 
Gun." Two editions (apparently rival ones) of "A Midsummii 
KiglrtfB Dream *' (named), one " printed 6y I^mnas i^riur," aad 
anraier ''printed by James Eoberts/' belong to thiia year; aaik^ 
(dM) two e£tion»9f " The Merolmnt of Venice," one '^priated'hr 
J. £. Ibtf Thomas Heyes," and another printed by Jame*Sob«Pli 

On the Mrd August, 1600, *'Mueh Adoe about NothiDge,"«ri 
^Ibe 8eoead Parte eC the Histofy^ of fioag Heory ^sbte^fSSS^'m 
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iiavi in tlie ht^ku of 1^ Sta^miefs' Oompsny. Tkvf wvre 
rinted by^ y. S^ for Andrfrr Wwe and Wiitiom Apmjr, and pah- 
iriied bjr thexiy 1690. **a%e Oksenick Hietofy of Henry the 
I'ift" was " printed bj Thomas Creede for Tho : Millin^n and 
ohn Busby, ' and was sold by the printer in Carter Lane m 1600. 

Robert Allot, a literary bookseller in London, published a work 
ailed "England's Pamasstis: or, liie Choyscst Flowersr of <mr 
iodem Poets," Ac. Allot " had picked these flowers of learning 
bom their stem** himself. Extracts (arranged under dis&ct heads, 
ike a modem Dictionary of Quotations) are giyen from forty-fbur 
l^erent poets ; and Shakespere fbrnisfaes ninety excerpts (of 
thbh ei^teen are upon Love). 

In ** Sel-vedere, or the Cfarden of the Mttses,** a somewhat 
imihv work, sereral quotations are made from Shakespere; and 
n "England's Helicon," three pieces, attributed to ShiA:espere, are 
nserted, 

x6oi , Attached to Bobert Chester's " Lore's Martyr j or Rosalinds 
Oomplaint*' — ** ^e first essay of a new British poet" — there are a 
few poems " done by the best and chiefest of our modem writers, 
*«& their narmes subscribed to their particidar works, never before 
fxtant.** These are, among others, by !Ben Jonson, Marston, Chap- 
inan, and Shakespere, to whose pen one piece is ascribed. 

The " Merry Wives of Windsor," written, it is said, by command 
of Queen Elisabe^, was entered in Stationers* Hall in 1601. 

In a list of witnessev (P) in an action for trespass, the name of 
"Mr. John 8ackespere" appears in 1601 ; and agmn the same name 
■ppears in the bunal register of Stratford — 

"1601, Sept. 8. Mr. Johanes Shakspeare,**^— 

>^ the dramatiist was fidherietw^ Gkief was in Henley Street and 
n New Place ; and Shakespeare laid his &ither*s grey hairs in the 
Snw with a htnnUed heart a« he, with self-refmnee, £ek»— 

** I, once gone, to all tke world nrast die; 
The earth can yield me but a common grarv." 

^^nat Whittington, shepherd to Hichard Hathaway, died in 
^^0A» having made a will in whidi he be^eathed '* unto the poor 
^^tratibrd 40s. that is in the hand of Anne Shaxspere, wyfe unto 
^ Wjllyam Shazpere, and is due debt unto me, beioLg paid to 
^^^^ eaeontor by the sayd WyUjram Shazpere or his assignes." 

i^» Can we/fitqy Queen £lixabeth coveting the incense of one 
iMiin her r^gn that she did not receiv^e unasked P There w a 
l^^^^n that a pla^ was composed by Shakespere at the reqvest 
^^ker Mi^^ • ana those who read attentively the scnmets 8^85 
^^isd a most inaenievs excuse ofiWed for an i^parent nedigence, 
J^ss iniffht befit an ineident like that which our fancy nas sha- 
^^^ !Ae |4ay to whiek this tnadition refers was minted in 
r^ as it had been " aeted before her Marfesty and elsewnere." It 
*%9^UaK>w9^«Bd not an imyiQbflible stoay eittien that whila he 




WBt playing osea, so engrottad in kis pari at not to a olta afc 
Hajettj, that she returned, aad dropped her glore— a tokmo^ 
high farour ; the poet stooped, pieked it op, saying (in ohanu^er)— 

" And though now brat on this high embftssage, 
Yet stoop w« to tmko np our eoutii(» glove, 

then withdrew, and delivered it This is pretty chiding ; and ihe 
sonnets mentioned ahoTe may have 6mm the poet s reply. 

The fifth edition of " Lucrece" was published in 1602 ; aa we)I m 
a seocmd edition of " Henry Y." . ,^ 

At Harefield (Middlesex), the seat of Sir Thomas £gerto|i,,||e 
sum of £10 WAS paid to ** Borbidge's players," for performg 
'' Othello" before Queen Elizabeth, 6th August, 1602. 

1603. These lines from John Davies' " Microcosmos,'* p. 
1603, appear from a marginal note to refer to Shdcespere and; 
badge. The reference, too, is made more palpable aad pertinijpt 
from an allusion to Sonnet cxL, beginning, — 

" Oh, for my sake 60 yon with Forimne ohide," &c. ' ' 

** Players, I love ye, and your qnalitie, 

As ye are men that pass- time not abused, ''^* 

And some 1 love for painting poesie. W. S. R. B. * 

And say fell Fortvne cannot be excused ''*^' 

That hath for better uses yon refnsed "Tl r. 

Wit, courage, good-idupe, good partes, and all good, . -i/) 

As long as al these gooids are no worse need; ,.;>- 

And though the stage dothe stow pure gentle blood, ,4^7 

Yet generous yee are in minde and moode." . ^^ 

Ben Jonson's '* Sejanus " was produced on the stag[e in 1603. In 
a printed list, of the personators of the 'characters m that drams, 
the name of Shakespere holds a place ; but if we read and raasos 
rightly a passage in the author's address to the readers, it maf«^e 
think, justly be inferred that in its earliest form for presentatmri^ 
was indebted to the pen of Shakespere ; for in that adyertisemmt 
there ajppears the following passage, viz. : — " I would inform J^^ 
that this Dook, in all numbers, is not the same with that which ims 
acted on the public stage ; wherein a second pen had good share : 
in place of wnich I have rather chosen to put weaker, and^ino 
doubt, less pleasing of mine own, than to d^ra/ud so happy aj^mfU 
ef his right by my loathed usurpation." To what other drajosfift 
than Sliakespere would Ben Jonson be likely thus publicly to 
knuckle downP What o^Aer would or could he haye soprai^d? 
As our hypothesis regarding the meaning of this sentence accords 
with the tradition of Shakespere's kindly dealing with Jonson ss 
formerly mentioned, and with the amiability always spoken of ss 
characterizing the great dramatist, it may be that this /hney ii 
neither impossible nor unlikely to be true. 

We haye already alluded to Shakspeare's reticence in praising 

Sueen Elizabeth, as well as to the tradition that lAie faroured him. 
oth are alluded to, in the following unmistakeable langoage, \fj 
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Searf Cbettle, editor of Greene's << Grostiwinrth of Wit," in a 
pom enixddd " JEn^^de^s Mourmnff Omrment:* 

" Nor doth the siWer-tongned Melioeit 
Drop from hU honied muse on sable teare 
To moume her death that graced hu detert. 
And to his lines opened her rojall eare, 
Sbeapheard^-remember onr Eliaabeth 
And sing her rape done by that Tarqnm — ^Death.** 

* Bfizabeth died 29tli March, 1602-3. James I. and YI., her suc- 
cessor, reached London on the 7th May, 1603. He resided first in 
llie Tower, and then removed to Greenwich. A warrant, under the 
^prrry seal, was issued from *' our mannor of Greenewiche, the seveii- 
teenth day of May, 1603,*' by which "our servants, Laurenoe 
Fletcher, William bhakespeare, Bichard Burbaffe, Augustine Phi- 
l^es, John Hemminffs, Henrie Condell, Wuliam Sly, Bobert 
Ajmyn, Bichard Oowfye, and the rest of their associates,'* are 
licensed and authorized " to use and exercise the arte and faculty of 
playing comedies, tragedies, histories, enterludes, moralls, pastorals, 
itage-plaies, and such other like as thei have already studied, or 
Ikereafter shall use or studie, as well for the recreation of our lovin^e 
subjects as for oq;r solace and pleasure, ... as well withm 
theire now usuall howse called the Globe, within our county of 
Surrey, as alsoe within anie towne halls or mont halls, or other 
convenient places within the liberties and freedome of anie other 
citie, university, towne, or borough whatsoever within our said 
fetHboB and dominions,'* &o. So that we see Ben Jonson uses no 
hyperbole when he speaks of — 

" Those flights npon the banks of Thames, 
'^ ' That so did take EHxa and oor Jame$J* 

"i«o5. On 24th July, 1605, "Wm. Shakespere, o/ Stratford- 
lippon-Avon," bought from Balph Hubande the unexpired terrii of a 
portion of a ninely-two years' lease, dating from 1544, of the tithes 
of Stratford, Old Stratford, Bishopton, and Welcombe, for the sum 
of £440 sterling. (The indenture for this purchase is printed at 
fcU length in HaUiweU's " Life of Shakespere," pp. 210-216^ 

Augustine Philips, a fellow-actor and oo-propnetor of the (*lobe 
^leatre, in his wul, of date May, 1606, bequeaths to ''William 
^jWiBkespeare a thirty-shilling peece in gold." 
' In the " Accounts of the Bevels *' the following entries occur :— 

t "fij his Ma***. Betwin Newers day and Twelfe day 

plaiers. a play of Loves Labours Lost' [1605.] 

" By his Ma^. On the 7 of January was pli^ed 
> plaiers. the play of ' Henry the Fift.' [1605.] 

^'ByhisMa*^. On Shrove Sunday, a play of the Shaxberd. 

pUuers. ' Marcbant of Venis.' [Mar. 24th, 1605.] 

^ . ''By his Ma*^. On Shrovetnsday, A pUy cauled Shaxberd. 

>! plaiers. ' The Marcbant of Venis,' againe 

conunaunded by the Kings M"*.** [Mar. 26th, 1605.] 



Al)oqtl^bii^^r^r»^ll^y«e^ltf•^ih>^^JWl■A«t 
the First was pleased witk his Mm. lia&d t» wntoan 




to Mr. Shakesjpeare," wkidkletter, on the teatinMnij of *' a crediltble 
person now (1710) linng/' is said in liatot^s editaon of ** Shakespeafe" 
to hare remained kmc in the hands of Sir Willtain DaTenaai 
Oldys sajs that Sheffield, Bake of BwJmigham, teldLintot he had 
seen that letter. It is new, h owev e r , mad «! all ements, lost, if It 
ever existed. 

ff6o4^ In a Surrey of Bowington Masor ef daAe 1^ AmumI, 4 
June L^ 16O0» William Sliakespere is notedashohliag tk* koMcin 
Walker Street, otiierwise Dead Lane, nearNew-phies^ snfrendered 
t» him in 160& hr Walter Getley, and from the form no^ hsviM 
bees filled np, it has heen eomebided that srt; i^at tine he w» M 
IB Stiwfcfcid. 

1607. The followHig Ums, in ''The Soovrge of lb%^*' hj i(M 
Baries (o# He r ef ord), pnbliafaed in I6Q7, are addr esacd 

"TO OfUR ENGLISH TETtENCE, Mit WILL. SHAKE SPBABE. 

" Some say— 'good Will — whioh I in sport do sing, 
HacTst thou not plaid some hmg^ parts m iport, 
Thou hadst bin a companion fir a ibm^, 

And beene a km^ among the metuter wori. 
Some elben raito, bat mHe as tktgr Wnks fitf 
Thoa kast no n^fiog, kat a nugafaif witt 
And kmulg tbaa sow^ whith tkaj do wmap% 
S» to iaereaat tbeir stookt, wkiek Xhvf daa keefb** 

Shakeepere's eldest daughter, Sosanaa, aged' iJwmxt^4Biatt ^« 
married, June 5, 1607, to Dr. John Hallr medieal yrmBMam 
in Stratford. On Slst December, 160^, Edmund, the yotmge^ 
brother of William Skakeajpere^ w«a horied in the chnrch of Si 
£«nettr^s, Southwark. He is entered on the legisier asr^ a ph^^^'" 
Oa Hm oeeaaioa twenty shiUingjs were paid far a " fbresoon ad 
q£ the great bell«" probablf by £s brothw^ who wovld, ixsall ZtJbl^ 
k^od, be present at his interment. 

A new editu»i (the Jiftk) of " Veam and Adonia,'* and ansikv 
of the ''Bape of Luoreoe" (the siafik)^ appeared m 16Q7. lUi 
edition mas paUished by John WrieticMin, in fidinbei^i ** 1^ 
Lear'* was entered in. Staticmera' Hall cm 26th Koyember, 160S^ 

1608. Daring the year 1608, liUthaniel Butter printed iktm 
editions of "Mr. Williain Shakespeare; his True CSuroni^e Histei^ 
of the Life and Death of King Lear and his three Dau^hten- 
With, &c. . . . As it was pLud before the King's Msjestj •* 
Whitehall up^n St. Stephen s Night in (Ilhristmas Hollidaiei. 
By his Maj is tie's serrants playing usually at the Olobe on tlwJ 
Banck-side." 

Again t^e melaneholy finger of Death comes near the heart of 
the poet ; for the burial regrater of Stratford contains the following 
entry :—>• 1608, Septembr 9, Mayry Shtapere, Wyd^we^" andfiW 

Eiety and duty become to him memories only, not incitvmentB to 
iilxmr, efibrt, and aspiration. 



^ WiHiam Wmikat," to wkott m Iub wiH be iearas ** 20b. in gold." 
i tkird edkioB of "Sachard,II.«" with ttdditions ; a fouHh of 
Eichard III. ;" and a fw/rth of " Hemry V^ Part I„" belong 
bo to this year. ' 

Ini^OB, *' fiaUam " (FdL iL p. 175, note), Aayia, '' The YarkaUire 
Wedj " WEB piil]diBhed, with Shakeapere's name on iU title-page 
8 t£e aatbor. TChis was probably a tcade trick ; but it ihovis that 
m Mine was a selling and a telling one ia the market. 

1609. Dryde9»inaprcdogiietoDaTenaQt'fi*'Ciroe/M^5, sayt/-* 
*' Shakespeare's own muse his Pericles ^/Ersl -bora." 

Ifhatever mi^ be 1^ Taiae of this iradition, ^vre know that it was 
Irst printed with BhakespenTs nazne on ihe title-page in 1609-; and 
hat it was pt^lished separately three times pnor to the issue of 
lie folio of 1623— i^ which it does not appear. It is notioed witli a 
ort of sneer in theiprolqgne of JLobert Tailor's '' Hog hath Lost Ite 
Paarl," 1612, thus :— 

" Aad If it jmrm ao happy aa to please 
We'U 8i|y-- 'lis fortiuuite like P^rio1s$:' 

Ebe external faestiaioiiy of its autbordiip W Shakfwqpere is esteemed 
by erities mmdk stean^r -tium the jatemal erideaee. 

''TlMfaaHmsJiistfianeof 'XroyhMAndOKasead,' . . . wvitlen 
by Wiliam fihakespeais. Lond<Hi, iiiqmnted hv £i-. Eld, . . . 
lie to be sohiat the Spread Ea^ in Iknle's €linc<^yM>d, 1609:'' 
ltd a second edition appeared wkhin thst year. 
' '^Shakespere's Sonnets, j^eyer before imprmUd, At London, 
kf •&. SM, lor T. Tm and ane to he Sold by >Jolm Wright, dweihog 
# C&nat Church-gate, 16d9," is ihe title of a •small qiiarto which 
QOKtiins l&l^soaikets, and ** * A I^orer s Complaint,' by Wm. Shake- 

S»." Ja ^e Stationeis' regishan, the entry— ^' 2tod M^, 1609, 
JSuirpe. A boolije called ohakespeaore's Sonnets " — oceurs ; and 
fiKun tiiis we learn the naaie of the T. T. wte •signs ihe fc^wing 
Moation — " To ihe <oaly begetter of these taswing Sonnets, Mr. 
W. &., all happiaeas and that etereity promised by -our eirer Hving 
po^ wisheth ^e well-wishing achneAturar ia setting forth. T. T.^ 

[The begetter* t . e., coUedor of these jayst^ry^rended -poems, 
^piMMM to ha^ebeen William Ha^thaway, fbiirth 4K>n of Richard 
Ss^uway, and brother-in-law to Sthakespore.] 

Oa 15th March, 1609, the Eeoords of ihe court of Stratford 
tlkoir that Shakespere instituted a process for £Q of debt, aad 248. 
^■Mges aad costs, against John Addenbrooke. He could not be 
^)Qnd, and the dramatist pursued his surety, Thomas Home]^, on 
7th June thereafter. A proof not ovik^ that he had business in 
uBBitfiord, bui that he attended to it. 

j4j 1 . Fourth and 6fth editions of " Hamlet ** ware^printed, with 
^ author's name, " for John Smethwicke," in 1611 ; also a second 
edition (unnamed) of " Titus Andronions." The <' Accounts of the 
fi«Telg at Court " contain the following :— 
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p^ftn. Kiiig«lia*^.A play mOM^TIm TMipMk* [Mtv. litt, i«H|)l^ 

"TboKing*! Th« 5th of Norember: A play <Mai«d ' The Winter lltim, 

pUjen. Tayle.*- [1611.] '7*1.; 

In a list of donations ** ooleoted towards the cbarge of prosecn^^' 
tiie bill in parliament for the better repaire of the high waiea; ttMF ^ 
amendinge dirers defects in the statutes alredy made, Wednead|M#-. 
the iqth of September, 1611," the name of " Mr. William SluuC^' 
spere " is foona, showing lliat he was able and ready to help fonKf^s^ 
public improvements. ^^ "*"- 

In Trimty Term, 1611, a fine was levied upon the property fM*4 
twenty acres of pasture land more] which "William Shakespere Ud 
bought from "Wiiliam and John Combe in May, 1602. 

i6ia — 13. The Burial Eeffister of Stratford contains the follcMr- 
ing enlary, liz. : — " 1612. February 4. Bioh : Shakespere." 

nj an indenture of conveyance, dated March 10, 1612 — 13» pi^ 
served in the City of London Corporation Library, Guildhall* in a 
fl^ass case, we learn that at this time Shakespere bought a boose 
(with ground attached) near Blackfnars Theatre, ''almttiiig xq^ 
a street leading downe to Fudle Wharffe, on the east part, o^ 
against the Xinges Majesties Wardrobe.'* The purchase^mon^of 
this house was £140, but Shakespere only paid down £80, snd in««t* 
gaged the property the next day for the balance, and leased As 
house to Jonu Itobinson for ten years. - / 

In 1612 < we have tiie following publication, viz.: — "The ptfr 
iicmate Pilgrime. Or Certaine Amorous Sonnets, betweane YeuwB 
and Adonis, newly corrected and augmented. By W. ShiA oap er P» 
The Hkird Edition. Whereunto is newly added two Love-Epiatlai^ 
the first from Paris to Hellen, and Hellenes answere backe agaiMt^ 
Paris. Printed by W. Jag^ard, 1612." This ctmninffly oontrmi 
title, in which the authorship of the latter part is merely irnpHed^ 
not stated, did not save the tradesman from exposure. In Thnam 
Heywood's " Apology for Actors," published in 1612, by Nichoto 
Qkes, the following passage occurs in a letter to that bookseUer, 
viz. : — *' Here likewise I must necessarily insert a manifest injury 
done me in that worke, by taking the two Epistles of Paris lib 
Helen and Helen to Paris, and printing them in ihe namecF 
another, which may put the world in opinion I mi^t steal them 
from him ; and hee to do himselfe richt hath since published tibanfr 
in his owne name : but as I must acknowledge my lines not woHkf 
his patronage under whom he hath publisJI^t them, so the AfUkat I 
htuHo much offended with M, Jaggard that (altogether unknovamU 
him) presumed to make so bold with his name." That this [and 
i>ro^a6^.other agencies] had some effect is presumed from Makne's 
liaving a copy of the book, of date 1612, with Uoo tities, one wWi^ 
the other without the author's name. N.B.— Though this pur- 
ports to be the third edition, there is no known interme<Mate fflsoe 




Miraeti' 1599 and ldl2, and Jag^furd'a oomdoel being BOflptoimu^ it 
'abh ^Mfte was none, 
draft of a bill in Chancery, endorsed ** Lane, Greene, and 
ipere, Gom[plainant8]," intended to be presented to Lord 
Clumoellor Sllesmere, is in the possession of the ohakespere Socieiy, 
lu^ -is ref4»*red to date 1613, from which it appears diat on t& 
nlpiety of tithes purchased by Shakespere in 1605 a larger propot" 
tk^ of the reserved rent than was right fell to be paid by him and 
hill fellow complainers, because of the remissness of others, much to 
4a. injury of tiiie persons raising the action. Besides this, we 
gather from the draft that Shakespere's annual income from these 
t^es was £120. 

fJiJetter from Thomas Lorkin, dated " London, this last day of 
June, 1613," says, " No longer since than yesterday, while Bour- 
bero his companie were acting at the Globe the play of Hen[ry] 
VhL, and there shooting of certaine chambers in way of triumptn, 
the fire catched and fastened upon the thatch of the house and 
tbve burned so furiously as it consumed the whole house, and 
ati in lesse than two hours, t^e people having enough to doe to save 
tiwwnselves." In this fire, most probably, many of Shakespere's 
MBS. were burnt ; if, indeed, he was then no otherwise interested 
iii"the property. In some MS. notes to Stow's "Annales" it 
i< slated that the Globe was "newe built up againe in the year 
161;8 [1614 P] at the great charge of King James, and many noble- 
ifl«i and others." 
^ fifth edition of "Henry IV.," part first, was issued (named) 

isms. 

'»6i J. Among the plays ]^erformed during the marriage festivities. 
o^Frederick T. and the Princess Elizabeth, before Prince Charles, 
ti» Lady Elizabeth, and the Prince Palatine Elector, in 1618, 
^sta^espwe's hold no mean prominence, as may be seen from 
tfcs excerpt from the accounts of Lord Harington, treasurer of the 
chamber to James I., — " Paid to John Heminges uppon the Oounoel's 
warrant, dated at Whitehall, xxth day of May, 1613, for presentinge 
Wore the Princes Highnes, the Lady Elizabeth, and the Prince 
Mktyne Elector, fourteene severall playes, viz., one playe cidled 
'Fibster;' one other, called *The Knotte of Fooles;' one other, 
;jfach adoe aboute Nothinge,' *The Mayed's Tragedie,' *The 
*erye Dwell of Edmonton,* * The Tempest,' *A Kmge and no 
gnge,* *i'he Twin's Tragedie,' [* The Comedy of Errors'?] 'The 
Winter's Tale,' * Sir John Falstaffe' [t. e., * The Merry Wives 
jJWindsor'P] 'The Moor oF Venice,' *The Nobleman,' 'Caesar's 
Tragedye,* and one other, called * Love lyes a-bleeding,' all which 
P^yes were played within the tyme of this accompte." Shake- 
^re was, we see from this, equally popular with court and people, 
* proof not only of the universality of his genius, but also of the 
J^uthfulness and accuracy of his representative delineations of 
"aman life in all its phases, forms, and modes. 
J^i+. In the summer of 1614, fifty-four houses were burnt 
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a^tated by some projeoted enclosures of wmumam .Isidi Sfct 
oorponitioB oppoMct ttie endosvn. In menMNsa»dm of firopfli^ 
wkose owaen ipould hsre daiwi for MBipaiMtioiu of ^i«to w 
Sepe^ 1614, MBMur the " amncieikt ffireebokioa i* ibs fteUsof <M 
Stemtford and W€ieombe/' the name of '* Mjl Bhak^aanAoeQn." 
Gd Ml Get., 1€14, Shakespnre eoten into legal eoyenant for hia ^mu 
aalrtj, "and one Thomas Greene, genW wi(^ Wm« BwJini^aia. 
of Gneat fiarbonow, regarding oompsaeation lor iajniy aaaew ** hj 
reason of aaie inclosnre or decaye of tillage thaie ment and in- 
tended b^ the aaidWm.Ileplingham.'' Thomas GffeeoetSledc to the 
Corporation, was sent on this business to London, and in notea «f 
his stay, of date 17 Not., 1614 he says, /VMy oosen Shskapear 
comjnfi; yesterday to town, I went to see him how he did. . ^ . 
And [with reference to the enclosures P] he and Mr. Hall aay they 
think ther will be nothing done at alL" Gn 23rd Dec., 1614, time 
was held "a hall" of the corporation, and tiinre wese "leitxei 
wrytten, one to Mr. Manyrins, another to Mr. Shakapear, with 
almost all the eompanies' hands to either ;" and Gnaeneadds, *' 1 
also wry tte myself to my oos^ol Shakspeare the e<»pye8 of all oar 
aets, and then also a note of the inoonyen^encea w(wl haman in tfas 
inclosnre.'* Mark in all these tho ooBBdanoe renoaea m Shake- 
spere, Uie importance attached to his aid, ana the aeemiagly 
prideful chmning of relationship to him by the derk. 

The 92nd of a collection of epigrams, entitled, " Bubbe a&d 
a Gffoait Cast," by Thomas Freeman, Gent, (whom Wood nentiaBS 
along with George Chapman among the friends of Shake8pere)» is 
addressed ^< To Master Wm. Shake^Mi«." '* Perha^ the hanpsst 
eneominm that Shakaspere had yet reeeiTed aa a dramatiat, is ia 
Mr. Dyee's opinian contained in a rare narrativo poem, antadsd, 
'' The Ghost of Bichard the Third," by C. B^ whom CoUiff 
iupposea to be Charles Beat, published in 1614. 

16x5. A fomrik edition of '^Biohard 11./' ^mOx ita antiMv'ft 
name, was published in 1615. 

1^x6. Gn 10th Feb., 1616, Judith, the poet's youngest daughter, 
then aged 31, was manried to Thomas Quin^, Tiatn^ and wine 
marohaat, Stratford. 

Gn 25th March, Shi^espere executed his will, and j^pared bis 
worldly affiors against the sudden advent of the 



*' Last scene of all in life*s eventful history,** — 

his death, — ^whiohtook place, as is generally belieTed, exacdyoB bis 
6% -third birthday, 2drd April, 1616,— for two days thereafter the 
Stratford burial register was supplied with the following Additi^ 
to its contents, yiz., — 

*' 1016, ^pxH 25. CKtU. iSfjarfwpert, fteat*' 

Gf the manner and cause of his death nothing is certainly known. 
A tradUm^, extant forty-fiye years after his demise, itflserta, " Shake- 
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ipear, Braxton* and Ben Jonson, had a merrie meeting, and iU 
leems dnmk too liard, for Shakespear died of a feayour mere oon* 
kraeted." It is hard to beliere tnis. We should have preferred 
knowinff that refleotioDS such as these occupied. the hist earthly 
boars of William 8haJce$pere ! 

** Poor soul! the centre of my sinfal earth, 
Foiled hj thoee rebel powers that thee arraj, 
"Whj dost thou pine idthin and safier dearthi-- 
PamtiDg thj oQtward walls so costlj gay ? 
Whj so laigs cost, having so short a lease, 
Dost thou upon thj fading mansion spend? 
1 Shall worms— inheritors of this excess- 

Eat np thy charge? Is this thj bodj*s end? 
Then, soul ! live thou npon thy senrant*8 loss, 
And let that pine to aggravate thy store; 
Bvy terms dMtie hy telling howt ofdrou$ 
Within hefed^ without be rich no more ; 
So thaU thou feed on Death, thatfeedi on men: 
And Death once dead, there*» no more dying then /" 



NOTES ON THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM 

COWPEE. 

Tqi American essayist remarks concemine history that ** there 
^ properly, no Idstory but bioeraphy." CDiere is an ambi^ly 
tbout this idea which can only oe explained by the same writers 
vords, that the student of historjr should *' lire all history in his 
9WII pmon ;" that he must individualize ** all public facts," and 
XO&ex^dize " all private facts ;" ** then, at once, history becomes 
floid and true, and biography deep and sublime/* Some there may 
be who do not go so mr as this ; but there are none, we presume* 
who will not grant that biojgraphy is the main element of history ; 
uiat as a nation consists of individuals, so its history, for the most 
{^1 must necessarily contain the life, character, and actions of 
lodividuals who sustain the representative character. History is, 
therefore, more or less perfect, according as it eives the true cha- 
^^v and pnrinciples of those who, by the pumic consent, stand 
forth as national representatives. Thus, as a general rule, indi* 
^duality is the symbol of nationality in all trueliistory. The old 
proverb is still true, especially in all free institutions, " As the 
l^ple, so tiie rulers.*' History, like all other gr^ftt topics, is 
?^ed by many through limited and false media. To some, nistory 
^ uttle more thim a branch of education confined to one's youth, 
J?d the borders of the academy. To such. Goldsmith's or Hume's 
'^nes are sufficient, perfect, and infallible ; to others, history is 
^i^e of those great, deep, and sublime subjects, the study and inves- 
^tion of which is to be, and actually becomes, a lue work, — a 
'^ee of constant mental fruition; for the study of history cul« 
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** Awe k a T<ikti(M between the iioimof our life a^tiieoentatai 

^ef TiODe:*''— 4luit Mok of tui may aee onrsalreB in the Hres ef iktm 

whii hwie gme befiwae ; «od tfaot may ire live "hifitrayinuuiiam 

person." 

HiBtory is tlie sum total of individual experience, in all m eC 
all nations, civilized or uncivilized. Christian or pa|^. If tEoa m 
one class of men whose influenee has been greatest m the for nit i w 
of the character of the nations, in «11 ages, but irhose indlTitei 
history and life hwve been most obacore, and veiled from ths 

eiblio view, it is the peet'e. We learn much of the cbaraeters sf 
omer or Anacreon from their respective work», but much mon 
should we leam ivom their lives, if we had the aeeount of them 
It is to the life, or 'to a portion of the life, of one of our modeim 
poets, that we wish now to direct the TPader's attention; sad 
some will say, " What is there conoerniug Cowper which his biogra- 
]^ers have not told us P' We reply, — much that will be found a 
liis autobieffraphy. Dr. Southey is the only biographer of tlm 
poet that plainly informs the reader of its existence, or quotes to 
any extent from it. This memoir is invaluable, as it shows plaisly 
tihe actual life of the poet during the otherwise most obscure porticD 
of his history, irom his esrly youth up to his setUemMit in Mr. 
XJnwin's house, ^November, 1765, a space of not less than thirtj 
years. The perusal of this memoir will, no doubt, be a source 
of interest and satisfaetion to the reader, inasmuch as it throws 
open that which is of the hi^est moment in the poet's lifc—fais 
spiritual espevienoe, — as it briefly, plainly, and aw^y sets befoie 
him this important uhase of the poet's history, in all its teirible 
>9selity, and in the beautiful simplicity and exactness of his own 
language. The readers of the popular biographies of Cowper beHeve 
he waa uailiirally of a timid, retiriDg, and melaBcholy dispositKm, 
but to what extent they know not, nor would it have been possibfe 
ibr any one to hscve known, if he had not left it recorded in his own 
wfM'ds. It is our desire to publish the fact uaore extensively, M 
this portion of the poet's existence may be as generally known ts 
his works, and that, ere long, Coirper'e poems end autobiegrapby 
may appear, for the first time, bound together. The obsciuTt}' oi 
this valuable memoir probably arose from the oireumstanees under 
which it was wntten, and (urculated amongst a few of his friends. 
We are indebted to the widow of one who knew Cowper personaiiyt 
and who was favoured with the perusal of this memoir in 
manmoript, for this information. It was the poet's request tiiat it 
should be read by three persons only during his life, and after bis 
decease be circulated among those of his friends who mishtd to 
peruse it. The document was preserved during his life, aad pub- 
lished some time after his decease. With it we have tkaee ftbort 
poems, one of them in Latin, which was published for the ^^ 
time with his autobiography, and which we shall mention heresft^^' 
as it is highly indicative of the poet's state of mind at the tiff^ 
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fdk&tL k -was /written. Strictly speaking, tiiiis work is more an 
•Bttomeof the author'^ spiritnal experience, and the severe mental 
bteqdtne through which he passed for years, than an autobiography, 
Mtoniiig to-tbe popular idea. 

We cannot do more than give a superficial surrey of the auto- 
biogrtphy. The poet, conscious of the real nature, greatness, and 
importonce of the task to which he was about to apply himself, 
maasDcen, not with his parentage or birth, but goes dureotly to 
tfae^ensis ii lus spiritual history, and writes thust — "1 cannot 
reedHect thai, till tite month of December, in the thirty-second 
roar^if my sage, I had ever any serious impressioiM of a religious 
■nd, i(or at ^ be^on^t myself of the tnings of my saJhration, 
Bisept in two or three mstances." Thus was he nearly thirty ^two 
wmn ere he recognised the great object of his existence, — ere he 
Mgan to live and sing the psalm of life. What light does this 
nrcimistanee throw on the deep and solemn spiritual import of that 
patiietie and inimitable poem, written some twenty years after, 
Mginmng thus : — 

'* tbat those lips had language! Life has passM 

Vfith me but rongbly since I heard thee last. 

« • • « ♦ 

Me howline; blasts drive derioos, tempest'toss'd, 
Sails rtpp'd, eeams opening wide, and compass lost, 
And daj bj day some cnrrenf s thwarting force 
Sets me more distant from a proaperoas oonrae." 

More than fifty years had the poet weathered the storm of life 
when he penned these words. He then refers to those instances 
vbieh he would not have mentioned had he not intended this sketch, 
w he says, to be a history of his heart. This is the essence of 
Hography, without which the life of a good and great man can 
have no practical influence on the mind of the reader. This sketch, 
Aen, is the history of his heart, traced through the storms vicis- 
wtudes, and sorrows of his inner life, up to the thirty-fourth year of 
his age. All this he gives in a few pages. Aptly has he termed 
^t serere and awful spiritual discipline through which he passed, 
the " horror of darkness," in the midst of which he thus wrote : — 

" Et, flactuoBum sea mare volvitur, 
Dum commovebar mille timoribos, 
Coactus, in fauces Averni, ' 

Totns atro perii sub amni!'' 

Thfise seasons of darkness and melancholy were temporary, and 
<uae upon him several times during his lite, arising partly from 
i&ental despondency, and his constitutional tendency. There were, 
Wever, as his works plainly testify, periods of an opposite nature. 
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The poet then refers to the cruel treatment which he snffeied 
from one of the boys, who singled him out *' as a proper object upon 
whom be might let loose the cruelty of his temper," when atsdnKil, 
and at an age when he was most susceptible of lasting impression 
This seems not only to hare increased his constitutional melan- 
choly, but to have made it almost habitual, as it attended him moie 
or less all his days. 

Here we may venture a remark concerning those who haye tk 
cure of youth. It is a lamentable fact that the majority of teachers 
never study the mental tendencies, or constitutionai defects of their 

Impils ; and that the school-boy experience of Cowper has been the 
ot of many youths, arising firom the treatment which thej metirith 
at an early age. Another important fact he mentions, from vhicli 
the guardians and teachers of youth may gather wisdom. Hk 
" seven years* apprenticeship to the classics," ne tells us, ** was car 
ried on at the expense of knowledge much more important." How 
many well-educated persons could testify to the same P If there he 
one period of a ^rout^'s education, when the inculcation of religioiu 
truths and principles is more necessary than at another, it is durisg 
the study of the classics. 

While at Westminster he passes through St. Margaret's church- 
yard late one evening; his curiosity is excited by a glimmeriBg 
light in the midst of it ; he approaches the spot, and beholds a 
grave-digger at work by the light of his lantern, who, on throwingi 
up a skull, struck the contemplative youth on the leg. The dark 
night, the gloomy churchyara, the flickering light, the earnest 
sexton, the open grave, the rolling skull, the silent heaven, and 
slumbering dead, aroused him to tnoughtfulne^s, awoke his 8|)irit, 
and alarmed his conscience ; therefore did he mention *' this little 
incident" as " among the best religious documents which I receired 
at Westminster." The impression wears off ; he imbibes the notion 
that all men are mortal except himself. This, however, soon for- 
sakes him; he desponds, and thinks himself consumptiTe ; and 
believes he is mortal. He prepares for confirmation ; he atleropt* 
to I>rav in secret ; he finds it a heartless work, and a painful task* 
and is frightened at his own insensibility. The ceremony is no sooner 
over, than he relapses into a total forgetfulness of God. Another 
visitation comes in vain. He recovers, and becomes " an adept in the 
infernal art of lyinc," and " capable of deceiving the wisest." At the 
age of eighteen he leaves Westminster tolerably well furnished with 
grammatical knowledge, but as ignorant of all kinds of religion as the 
satchel at his back. After nine months at home, he goes " to acqni^ 
the practice of the law with an attorney." And at twenty-one we find 
him in " possession of a set of chambers in the Temple." Not long 
after his settlement there he was again visited " with such a dej^* 
tion of spirits, as none but they who have felt the same can hare the 
least conception of. Day and night," he says, " I was upon the 
rack, lying down in horror, and rising up in despair." While thus 
enduring the " horror of darkness," he meets wim Herbert's poein*» 
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md finds in them a strain of piety whicli he admires. He reads 
them oft and lon^, as though they had been the chapters of Christ's 
Grospel I He finds no cure for his malady in them ! .He lays them 
wide, and after twrelve months* experience in " the inefficiency of all 
liuman means,** seeks his G-od in prayer ! He visits Southampton, 
md there realizes in his own experience the fulfilment of the 
jClorious prophecy concerning those " that mourn in Zion/* He 
Jufferg another relapse, returns to London, bums his prayers, 
md easts away from him all thoughts of devotion and of dependence 
upon God. - 

Twelve long years in the Temple, in an uninterrupted course of 
sinful indulgence, passed away, he clearly perceiving " that, if tho, 
gspel were true, such conduct must inevitably end m destruction.* 
He keeps company with Deists, and argues widi them concerning 
the ""truth of Scripture, in the very act of rebellion against its 
dictates ! *' His patrimony well nigh spent, he is " apprehensive of 
approaching want.'* He desires the death of him whose station in 
life he covets. The poor man dies, he obtains his " heart*s desire,** 
but with it comes imutterable agony. In the meantune he is 
presented with a more lucrative appointment. He accepts it, not 
reflectinc; upon his incapacity to perform its duties. " I returned 
to my chambers thoughtful and imhap^y ; my countenance fell ;** 
with thought came perplexity and misery. Convinced of the 
impossibility of keeping the office, he writes a letter to his friend 
en^eating him to accept his resignation, and ^ant him the office 
he first desired. He carries his point, and his mind is somewhat 
relieved. "But, behold, the storm was gathering all the while, 
and the fury of it was not less violent for this gleam of sunshine." 
^ opposition is raised against the right of his friend's nomination. 
He was to expect an examination at the bar of the House. " AU 
the horrors oi my fears and perplexities now returned : a thunder- 
^It would then have been as w^come to me as this intelligence.*' 
He attends the office regularly, but reads and studies to no purpose. 
Month after month passes away, and he despairs of ultimate success. 
He escapes to Margate, and spends his time either in forgetfulness 
of the future, or in misery. In October, 1763, he is required to attend 
^e office again, to prepare for the dreaded event. He returns, and 
his misery increases ten-fold. ** As Saul sought to the witch, so did 
I to the physician, Dr. Heberden.**' He anticipates madness, and 
hpesfor tt, m order to avoid appearance at the bar. " Now came 
wie great temptation, the point to which Satan had all the while 
^n driving me, — ^the dark and hellish purpose of self-murder.' 
He reconciles himself to the thought, and falls in with the opinior. 
that man is at liberty to die as he may see convenient. Agam and 
^in he attempts it, but as often has plans are frustrated by im 
Unseen hand. The morning of the day arrives on which the exami- 
i^ation was to take place, and his mental state is such, that his 
appearance before the bar is impossible; and thus ended all 
connection with the parliamentary office. From about this period we 
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may date the " great change ** in his lif^. Hencefortll he ir **■ ii0f 
creature." His state, prior to this, was wretched indeed, M 
brightest dajv oft sncceed the darkest nights. He remoTei fe Si 
Albans, where he is Tisited bj his brother, who is the mesai of 
giring the poet some relief on religions points. Eeiemis t9*tiifr 
change in his sniritual experience, he says. — ** TJnlese the AJmig^ 
arm nad now oeen under me, I Ihink I should hare died wm 
gratitude and joy. My eyes filled with tears, and my Yoiee ohobed 
with transport ; I could only look to hearen in silence, orenAukud 
with love and wonder." He leaves St. Albans for Cambridge ci 
his way to Huntingdon, where his brother had taken lodgings for 
him. Not long after his settlement in Huntingdon, he ronns n 
acquaintance with the 'Rev, Mr. Unwin's family, whither he is 
directed to find a happy home, and a kind, intelligent friend iHto 
should be his spiritual comforter through many future hooil of 
bitter anguish. Of her he thus writes in the " Task " — 

'* Aod witoesa, dear comiiamon of mj walka, 
Whose mrm this twentieth winter I perceive 
Fftst locked in mine, with pleasore such as love, 
Confirmed hj lon^ experience of thj worth 
And well-tried virtues, could alone inspire — 
Witness a jnj that thou hast doubled long." 

The poet took possession of his new abode, Nov. 11th, 1765. Hen 
this truly afiecting, interesting, and instructive narrative ends. We 
can but egress our earnest desire that those, who maj by this 
imperfect sketch be led to peruse it, may derive as muehsatisuctioa 
and profit from it as we have. £• W. & 



Leaves from the Olive Mount. By Cathsbine Fbangbs B. 

MiCBBADT. 

Yarious Poems in Manuscript. 

Is it not passing strange that in the heat of life's conflict nun 
finds both time and heart to cultivate the gentler emotiona of his 
nature? Strang, that on the field of battle the wounded mas 
enjoys the glones of the sunset. Strange, that Garibaldi, whoM 

Sath has been by the red river of strife, should stay to phick a 
ower, and listen to the nightingale's song, whilst the cloud 
preceding the march of despotism darkened the air. Strange,, thai 
m the midst of controversy, the battle of opinion, and the oonflioi 
for the right, men shcmld stay to listen to uie quiet flow of poetic 
utterance. Yet thus it is, tliat nature, speaking with the voicd of 
flower and stream and sunshine, as the quiet moon rules the restleiS 
waters> rules and controls, and ever charms, quietly, but powerfiilly« 
the turbulent tumult of the souls of men. 
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Poetry is the^iwwc^ nstare, — a song-yoioe uttering in musioal 
adeaces the hitherto ttmiit«nible mea&ings of- tile^ world's grand 
lieroglyphs. 

The poet is nature's interpreter. Serving in iAe temple are 
lany. Some are high priests, some bat wave the incense, all help 
tt the quiet on-march of love, of truth, of liberty. 

At the head of our article is a book of poems oy MisB Macready» 
he talented daughter of our famous tragedian. 

Miss M^acready opens the volume with a dedication to her father, 
rhich tells of a true heart and ita unutterable yearnings. 

TO MY FATHER. 

For ever. loved, revered, — my heart's first fiiend,— 

Tender as love itself, and true as trath, 

I would that men might see thee with my eyes, 

Know thee as I have known — then should fameV wreath 

(Bound OB thy browdof yore) new stmblanoe taitt, 

And show- thee hi^o'd with celaiitiul light I 

Yet I, who know thee best, and have enshrined 

Thy vii^tnes in my soal, ahiUl feeblest prove 

To speak, how dear thy worth! — That which has been 

Most noble in thee, never ean be known. 

Oh, loving lipe, long silent in the grave^ 

Goald bat the old life warm them for a space. 

How woald they echo now my poor applause I 

And oh, if this adventorous tongne can boast 

The transcript of one pare intent, true thought, 

Or generous aspiration, unto thee 

Alone be prusel All good my life can show 

Is of thy teaching, and in offering thee 

This lowly tribute of my grateful love, 

God knows, I give thee but thine own again! 

The poem of the book is " The Passion Flower," a tale of simple 
construction, with a slight dash of the improbable running through 
it. The imagery is not striking or vivid; the fancies are nob 
brilliant ; but the fervour of each thought makes that thought felt, 
&Qd the tone of true brother-love that breathes in every syjlable' 
more than atouM for the lack of gorgeous drapery os bcilliant 
oratory. 

We have a faithM portait of the inner life of a true poeffe iii the 
Mowing : — 

" To see before and after — know too much' 
And yet too little— suffer in excess, 
And taste of joy the veriest ecstasy*— 
Hope, yearn, and strain for what to others* eyes 
Are shadows, fashions of a fevered dream- 
Love with a love, before whose fires the light 
Of haman passion flickers faint and dim,— 
Sochli the poet's lot^" 
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"AhnM! aoMlipttlMnan 
With powfr to frsoM our onfofBed ueMS, gi? • 
Oar ▼■gne emodoot Qtt«nuict; ■omt ejat, 
latarpratiog and answering with a 1<k^ 
Of mntoal exaltation and despair 
Oar 8oal*s aspirant qasotionings, and moods 
Of doep deopoodonojl bj such groat gift 
Are posts, like their father- pro^ets, made 
'Berealers of the thooghu of maoj hearts.'* 

** Hope was mine, 
To sing one song at least of love and troth, 
Ere my lips close for ever. Oh, to leave 
Some sign, however feeble, jost to show 
That we have been! that we have loved and wept,- 
And sinned, and been forgiven, and sinned again, 
Frail, loving, suffering seals, sach as we see t 

Living and djing round ns every day !** 

The tmest of all poetry is that which claims kinship witih heaven. 
In the following we think we see the reflected radiance : — 

" Where tarn oar thoughts in all distress and pain. 
When mortal love deceives us? when the leaves, 
Which hope puts forth so green and fresh in spring, 
lie in dead heaps upon our path, long ere 
The summer's ended? Life is dull and cold — 
The heav*ns look gloomy grey — one spot alone 
(To our sad fancies) on the dreai;y earth 
Seems bright with saobeams-^even that hallowed moant, 
Whereon of old the gracious lips proclaimed 
A blessing on the mounter! Our wan eyes 
Strain towards it t^ro' their tears, as though thereon 
They might ev*n now behold Him, the Beloved, 
The world's great Comforter, in light enthroned 
Breathing forth consolations, speaking peace 
To all perturbed and sorrow-laden souls." 

The following ballad is deserving of high rank beside the abeady 
rich collection which oar country so proudly boasts :— - 

ICHABOD. 

" Oh, wherefore is my mother's face I took hun from her dying arms, 

So sad and wan?** I said ; And in my angoish cried. 

And when she sighed, **Thy father, ** Love is the curse of life! of love 

child I " My gentle mother died I 
I knew that he was dead. 

Upon her bosom, three months old, ' ^"l"^* ^^^J't^^^k"/'*'^ '^^' 

My Uby broker lay ; , l^"^ ^fP*!"*^ ^''^^: ^. 

«lndyoumustbehi;mother,chUd, And, as 1 g,ve my heart to him, 

When I am called away. So give I his to God. 

The glory of my life lies low Nor dream of joy shall tempt us here, 

Beneath the churchyard sod; Where naught to Isst is given, 

Then take my son, to sorrow bom, But all our thoughts, and hope, and tow, 

And name hun Ichabod.** / Shall wing their way to Heaven I" 
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Tears pait, — I bore him in mj «rmf, 
Till active, grown, and strong, 

We played tojgether in the fields 
With laoghter, dance, and song; 

And everj night his little prajers 

He said beside my knee; 
And oh, whate*er is best in life 

Ify brother was to me I 

And when the seal of manhood first 

Was set upon his brow, 
Upon the altar-steps he took 

Th* irrevocable vow, 

And decked him in the priestly robe, 

And all his days consigned 
To bear the Gross of II im, who died 

In love to human kind. 

So beantifnl, so grand he stood 
In those too sanguine days; 

I sigh to think how proud I was, 
When all men spoke his praise! 

« 

What blessed days in works of love 
And tranquil joy we spent. 

Our hearts at peace with all the world, 
And with ourselves content I 

At ev*ii we walked beside the sea 

To watch the setting sun. 
And breathe the fresh cool evening 
breese, 

Wh^ all oar toil was done. 

Oh, wherefore, sorrow, didst thou take 

A form so frail and fair 
To lay my pride with chast'ning low. 

And change it to despair? 

When first I marked her sweet sad face 

And meek uplifted eyes, 
I took her for some Messenger 

Of mercy from the skies I 

The pomps of earth weighed heavily 

Up<»i a form so light, — 
The daughter of an Earl was she, 

BetrothM to a Edight 

Oh, fatal was the day, when first 

Across our path she trod, 
For she was in her beauty's prime, 

And so was IchabodI 



And, free from, guile, nor fear of sin, 
Nor danger marred their rest, 

Till friendship's flame unconscious grew 
To love in either breast. 

As blind I trusted in his strength, 
Till time its frailty proved. 

So mad I writhed with grief and shame. 
When first I knew they loved. 

Cold horror seized the luckless maid, 

Bemorse and wild dismay, 
To find her heart, unweeting, drawn 

Thus fearfully astray. 

I knew the anguish of her soul,—- 

But what was that to me? 
I had not pity, thought, or care, 

Save, Ichabod, for thee!" 

The organ-tones had died away, 
The midnight mass was o*er; 

I stood upon the altar-step, 
She knelt upon the floor. 

Her forehead touched the marble stone, 
Her hands were clasped in prayer: 

The dying lamps threw fitful gleams 
Upon her golden hair. 

And as she raised her face to Heav*n, 
So sad, and wan, and meek, 

The saints themselves had wept to see 
The tears upon her cheek! 

But I, — her cold hands crushed in mine^ 
I could have laid her dead !— 

'* Thou serpent in an angel's form, 
God judge thy sins! " I said. 

** He was the chosen of his Lord! 

A seal was on his brow, — 
But thou the temple hast profaned. 

And laid his glory low!" 

She clasped my knees, — " Oh, curse 
me not!'* 

With frenzied sobs she pray'd, 
" But bid mu live, or bid me die. 

And thou shalt be obeyed!" 

'* Go, bid thy bridal guests," I said, 
** And wed thine injured knight. 

And hide thy fatal witcheries 
For ever from our sight!" 
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Oh, Ugfatlf lay tin nMniie deir 
On gri, ao^ flowtrv ^ ^ntt 

And loMj crept tlM«amiiMi 
AcitM the dttp Ua« wml 



And TilWgs makUnit Ut ud ntar, 
Brooght wnatha and gadaodB nj, 

Toatrnr biOMth tha jonog tMriie 8 fieat 
Upon har maniaga daj. 

I8«rth«alraroh i*ith faeaa thra^gad, 

I saw the haplaMinaid, 
A vietiin in her bridal robe 

For eacrifice amjadi 

I eaw mj brpthcr's pallid lips 
GonvnlsiTe more in prayer; 

His ashen brow and sunken chedc, 
And ejes that looked despair I 
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I heard him seal ffith. hollow Toioa 

The everlastiog tow : — 
<*And God ba thanked,** I said, 
sonl 

Is safe from evil now!** 

Iliarried from the fatal spot; 

I dared not stay to see 
My idol humbled to the dost 

In silent agony ! 

I sat down to the bridal feast 

Within the castle wall. 
Btit pale and sUent were the gnests,,. 

And gloom hong over all. 

The bride npon her chair of state, 

Arrayed in gems of gold, 
With fitmt erect and fixM lock 

Sat speeebless, calm, and cold. 

They called her name, and chafed her 
hands, 

And loosed her jewelled Test^ 
Bnt life nor lingered on her lip, 

Nor flattered at her breast! 

The guests shrunk back; the bride- 
groom raved 

Like one with grief gone wild; 
The wretched father wrung his hands, 

And called upon his child. 

We bore her to the bridal bed, 
And robed her limbs in white; 

And thro' the darkened chamber lamps 
Were burning day and night. 
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Vf V wreaKoaa imt nitiw 
uowere, 

WlthrosM 
TiU msftal bride 

So beautiful befo(reI 



We- knelt beside her gravw and wqt, 
** Thy wiU bedbne, O-Godr 

Then up I rose, and birrried' home 
To comfort Ichabod. 

I sought him high and low^ cs^Ibrei 

The empty hoose io-Tam; 
I called him in despairin|^ tones; 

He answered not again I 

0*er hill, and dale, and moorlaof iHe , 
Like some distracted ghost, 

That ncTer resta^ in hope to gain 
The haav'n too early loat. 

I wander'd, eren to barren wasta) 

By hmnan feotuntrod, 
And made the rocks and oaves nsoand 

The name of Ichabod I 

I paced the noisy city streets 
With weary fbot and sore. 

But no man asked me whence rcasie, 
Or oped to me his doorl 

The night was dark with wind and nan, 

Upoii the bridge I stood; 
With rushing sound beneath: me rolled 

The river^ angry flood: 

I saw the threat^ing cltrada aBore^ 
The threat' ning tide below: 

** There is no refuge, God,** I satdj 
" Save death, to whom I gof 

Upon the verge of fkte I hung, — 

When lol a sudden gleam 
Of moonlight thro* the darkness birak^ 

And glistened on the stream! 

And in lis silver rajrs I saw 

The pale and lovely face 
Of her, whom long ago I deemedf 

A messenger of grace. 

The flowers yet hung upon hernliBi 
And wreathed her golden- hair, 

And lingered on her lips thraiDil% 
That holy angali wear. 
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I laiik repenUnt to theflactB^ 
And prayed in lowlj plight 

That God would still bonaar my am^ 
And keep His HeaT*n in siglit.. 

** And I will seek thy grave,'' I'said, 

** Tboa monitress divine, 
Aad tenMMDj pnad^ raMliou btarfe 

To nstiMBeMefi aa thino! " 



And tfaerr wife w waft lo g joy I read 
Tkemmaofldiidbadl 



'X#as erening^ and the sammer sur 

Was fadng in tbe-west^ 
latoMl among thrloirgreen gnM^ig^ 

Where lay ttMidnd at rest 

I marked the scnlptitred tomb, where 
death 

Eong stneo reeehred ' the 4nide, 
And all o'ergrown witiitarf and fiewere 

A lowlj grave beeidet 

A marble Cross abowa it stood. 
To goard the sacred sod,. 



I flang my arms aboat the Gross 

With tears and kisses vain, 
As if the cold hard stone conld speak, 

And answer me again ! 

"O thou, too much my crown of life! 

Thou Idol of my heart, 
Too late npon tbj grave I learn, 

How firail a thing tho« artl 

Too late deplore the cmel vow, 
That nuurred thy haplesa past, 

To curses all earth's blessings tamed,, 
And broke thy heart at last! 

Presimiptiioas PriesUsoob vvws pr»** 
fane 

The hallowed laws of God! 
Bear w ita eBa many a^blighted soul, 

^ike my poor Icbabodl" 



H is widl that we have among us hearts that dare utter the'tnctfa^. 
Ajnid tlie purposeless, soalless, yet alloripg fasoiiiationa. of muoh of 
th0']^oetry of modem growth, such books as this oome as s w viw i ra » 
afifenng-to guide tiie thought and pen. o£ the workeraway front tirar' 
ftattcarer's pathwaar* oui of the fi^d of ike cloth of gcftd, into 
the field of the world's millionrhearti hairest. 

A. 8. H. contributes a lengti&iy piece, called "An Emblem of 
life." As a recital of events, and the emotions aroused by 
those events, it reads pleasantly and prettily; but the chief 
thin^ in a poem being the thou&ht therein contained, both in 
quality and quantity, this has too little for the space occupied 
in relation. A li^^hted candle in. a small room fills tLat room with 
Hght, but pl^ed in a long hall, it only makes darkness visible ; and 
a good thought compressed into a sonnet or a stanza gives appre- 
ciable light and pleasure, but if diluted in a hundred lines, both the 
light and the pleasure are diminished immensely. The fbUowing, 
on the moments succeeding a storm, is vigorous, truthful and 

poetic: — 

« The air 
Again was^pure and cool, but seemed 
To be more laden than before, 
With varied and with sweet perfdme, 
As tfaonglrthe storm had beaten oat- 
A hidden odour from the flowers 
More-rioh than erst they breathed." 

" Iota" sends two pieces ; one called ** The Astronomer's Address 
to the 8un/' whic^ m too fioniliar fiEtr to elicit anythiag^ but 
digiiified tilezioe from the sovereign addressed,?-* 



S76 poxno sioTiov. 

<*PriiieeqftlM«iiiT«M! bright orixifdsy! 
Poaring on Mrtb th j sdf-prodnetiTe light, 
StTe in the tnie alternate change of night, 
Which in qniok order melto at thj fint lay, 
Saj what thou art: and if thoo wilt jmt ttojf 
And satisfy mj search.** 

The other, called " Ever Parting," has much sweetness, bat lada 
the right words to express what it only dimlj shadows forUi. If 
" Iota " read Trench " On the Study of Words," and persistently 
studied the stmctore of some of our best prose authors, he wooid 
reap incalculable benefit therefrom. Thoughts are feeble indeed, if 
ill-expressed ; but are aU {powerful when pro|>erly stated. 

F. ». Mills favours us with two ballads, which have much sympa- 
thetic, but little poetic, merit. We can find only one couplet that 
is at idl poetical. The pale, thoughtful, injured wife of the drunkaid 
opens the door to him affcer long nours of waiting,— ^ 

" Twelve years ago this day, was she wed, 
Two ehildrem had the, two ekildren are dead,** 

** Dieweillyan" sends a poem called " Christabel," a name slrcady 
made famous as a title by Percy, Coleridge, and Massey. The 
diction is good, and the miafferv well drawn; occasionally ihe 
metre is defective, — a faultwhich carefid training may speedily 
oorrect. We would recommend our author to read mudi, thiM 
much, and write little, for a year or two, and believe that l^en his 
efforts might meet with much success. 

''Ohristahel stands alone, pale and trembling. 
The ice-drops of her fear upon her brow 
Hang glistening like a coronet of pearls. 
A dream of tombs, of arching sapphire skies, 
Of ocean's pearly halls, distracts her sonl. 
Even as a lily wet with tempest-rain 
And nodding in the blast, she shakes with fear,** 

" E — s," who, we are informed, is blind, writes two very pretty 
poems, which, in their ^uiet, unaffected utterance breathe as with a 
soul in them. One we msert. 

EVENING. 

Gentle praise is crowning Ne'er doth night allnte it 
Every hill and dell; Sweet repose to try; 

Nature slumbers, owning Ne'er the tbkling vespers 
Night's enchanting spell. Sound Ut lullaby. 

Still with wild endeavour Soul I in all thy longings, 
Leaps the stream below, None, but God bende, 

Gurgling ever onward Can bestow upon thee 
With unceasing flow. Best at eventide. 

" Pictures of Solitude," a very long manuscript by E. P., ifl too 
discursive for a poem. Few readers care to trust themselves 
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to twenty or thirty pages of reflections, be they ever so well strung. 
In this, as in the poems previously reyiewed, the leading defect 
is want of mechanical skill and knowledge : the art of poetry must 
be studied, if you would be a poet. The A B C of poetry must be 
leamt, or the eloquence of poetry can never be taught. 

We would say to one ana all, aim high, look up always ; but see 
to it that your foothold is good. If you tremble at the danger 
of the way and its difficulties, stand on one side, and let the stout- 
hearted pass you. Occasional effort never yet made a poet. 

Hard work is the soul of success. Let tnose work who will, and 
those who will, let them play. The sum of each life will be in its 
snccesses equal only to the sum of its efforts. To be a true poet, 
great or small, is the noblest aspiration possible to the soul of man. 

F. G. 



Caius Mariui; the FUheian Consul. By Thomas Doublbbat. 
Second Edition. London : Smitli^ Elder, and Co. 

This "Historical Tragedy" has life, energy, and action in it. 
The language is more distinctly of the Elizabetiian age than that 
of most modem dramas, and the cast of thought is well modelled 
after the. great dramatic authors of that era. As a contribution 
towards realizing Bomaii history, and teaching us the secrets of the 
iimer hfe of these times, it merits perusal. It reads well, and, we 
think, should play well. The characters are well discriminated, 
luid some of the poetical passages are of intense power, e.g, .**-* 

" Night falls apace. How awfnl is this spot I 
Here fell the bolt of Scipio! And here Carthage, 
The naval crowned queen, blue Neptune's daughter — 
Strong as the otorms, and richer than the seas 
With all their untold gems — before the Bomau 
Sank down in blood and ashes." 

We cordially commend this work to any reader of the drama of 
Britain. 

Sects in Syria : or Notices of the different forms of Religion professed 
in Syria and Palestine ; with Observations on the Recent Out' 
hreak, its Causes, ifc. By B. Habbis Cowpee. London : Henry 
James Tresidder. 

This is a useful and timely publication, giving as it does, in a few 
pa^es, a reliable account of the opinions and peculiarities of the 
TeugioQs sects of Syria, and particularly of those who haye been 
brought into special notice by those recent distressmg events which 
hare occurred in that misgoverned land. 
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t)uE9fi<ws TO wnoH Ahbwam abs 
•ouorrsD. 

107. Womld aoj of jonr mden be 
kind enoafth to antwer the foUeanng 
IS— 1. ic there in exieteioe anj 

itk grammsr dengned -apeiiAlljr for 
ike nae ef thoee w1m> with to teeeh 
themseiTes? And, if so, what is the 
price of the work, and where may it be 
obtained? If not — 2. What grammar 
ia best calculated to answer such a 
pnrpoee, the price of it, and the 
pablisher'sname? 3. Similar informa- 
tion with regard to a work on the 
French language. A reply would 
greatly oblige— Stltla. Mat. 

106. We fire in an age of progress, 
when men*B opiniens, espectally on 
religion, are freely discoased both by 
the press and the pulpit; and as this 
is generally best done by endowed 
lectures, both among Episcopalians and 
Nonconformists, I should be glad if 
oMme of your readers would supply me 
with an aooefont of the Hulsean Lec- 
tnea, delivered in Cambridge, stating 
the name of the preacher or lecturer, 
and the subjects discussed, say for the 
last twenty years. Also the same 
of the Donnellan lecture, preached in 
Dublin. As these lectures contain a 
statement or defence of some points of 
theology, and are intended to grapple 
with any prevailing heresy that might 
vise, the information sought would be 
acceptable to students in divinity, as it 
would supply them with material for 
-tlMHight on the current and pro- 
.gressive state of theological literature. 
^Admirer. 

109. Gould you, or any of your readers, 
inform me whether there is any maga- 
zine, or other medium, wherein short 
musical compositions might run the 
chance of being criticized or inserted, 
or what publisher is most likely to 
favour such pieces? — Beta. 



110. bireadnig»bk)grapfayoffidrt^ 
fai Ofaamban's papen, I met wi& a 
rewfsnee to oertatn vnws respecting Hot 
httOMUi will, named D timmmit m. <3h 
any of the vasdeM of the BrUitk tTsa- 
troffertkUkt infom aae when 1 fltt 
•btaiu informatioo rnyating.tlw.alwn 
named views?— ^6. S. 

111. Will some one of the comspoa- 
dents of the British ControvertiaM 
kindly inform me what was the origin 
of the village feasts which are annaaOj 
celebrated in Cambridgeshire and otlwr 
English counties? — S. Sw 



Avsvitebs to i^rasTiom 

99. A Curiam Boob. — C. A. m- 
quires after a book neither writtcB nor 
printed; I b^ to give the foOoiriai; 
information:— It was composed of the 
finest vellum, and had the letters cot 
out of each folio; the whole being inter- 
leaved with blue paper, was as easily 
read as if printed. Its title wai, 
" Liber Passionis Domini neetri Jsis 
Christi, cum figaria et ehaaeacteiitai 
nulla materia compositis." In ihe year 
1640, Rudolph li. of Germany offered 
11,000 ducats for it. It is said to be 
in existence in France, and as it bears 
the royal arms of England, it is 
extremely probable that the whole is 
an English production. — Beta. 

101. QMoto^Nws.—The beet book for 
the purpose of quotation is, ** Great 
Truths illustrated by Great Authors," 
a collection d 4,000 qaotable pMiegiw 
called from the tirst flora in ihe fields 
of literature. Published at Ga., and to 
be had of any bookseller. — J. 0. 

103. TroUius, or Globe-flotoer.^ 
Professor Macgillivray, in his edition 
of Withering's '' British Plants,'* ^m 
the origin of every generic name used 
therein. He states that the weed 
"Trollius" K derived foom "trol.'' 



4m, Age oftim'^Tt ZHmim.'^— The 
enuBfliitlj jm«J6BtifC bynm of pnuse is 
genealljr Aoppowd to be «t the least 
tkirifm hmdredf^u»tiid. Tiie«itiior- 
sbip ti§, me believe, Mcnbad to St 



Amh9§e;'maAitbit oeoMi on ' fef mhi ch-it 
ivM oompewd was ^tbe bAptkm -of BL 
Augutiiie.--^. W. W. P. 

The "7*6 Deum"" WMOompoeed by 
fit Ambrose, «ef JfilsB, sboQt4^.i>.^73. 
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OUGHT THE OOViERNMENT SCHEME OF FOBTIFlOA'nOIlS TO VE 

CARRIED OUT? 



AFFIBHATIVE. 

Our conclasion to support in the 
tfSrmAtive this question la dictated 
neither by craven fear, nor Is it the 
offspring of an ordiaate desire to see 
England maintain a foremost place in 
the military roll of the world; but it 
arisen from a spirit of conservatism, 
jealous of our institutions, our liberties, 
and our homes These we desire to 
see bulwarked by all that genius can 
suggest, science achieve, and a wise 
expenditure accomplish. — ^Lutusb. 

Though our volunteers deserve great 
praise and encouragemeni in their noble 
determination of fighting for "our 
country, our altars, and our homes" — 
though nover engaged in any real 
battle, they have acquired a tolerably 
proficient knowledge of the tactics of 
fr&T — though they have shown that 
**Britbh pluck" has not yet died out 
of this " nation of shopkeepers" — yet let 
us not expect too much from them as 
bdng perifectly able to repel an inva- 
bion. How can we expect that men, 
** thoi^h brave as brave can be," who 
were never employed in bloodier affray 
than that on Wimbledon Common, 
would be able to oppose successfully 
those warlike ** devils " of African train- 
ing? And if victory were ours, with 
what loss of precious life would it be 
gunedl Let us, then, carry out the 
Government scheme, which, augment- 
ing our means of defence, will also in- 
crease our security ; and, in case of 



'invasion, will enable us to defend our- 
selves with .greater ht^ of isucoesa.-^ 
G.ld. 

We.have before advocated the caase 
of ** increased national defences;" Aod 
.as we consider ''the Govemnoentscheme 
of fortifications " as tending to an in- 
erease of safety, we wonM support it 
now. There oan be no doubt that, if other 
nations, particularly those of Europe 
of greater size than Ei^and, increase 
their army, strengthen their navy, and 
make other warlike demonstrations, 
"our tight little island" ought not 
to remain unprotected. At present 
she is comparatively so, and is therefore 
at the mercy of any invader. And who 
oan say at this time that no foe will 
attempt an intrusi(m? Who would 
venture to assert, in the present trou- 
bled state of affairs, that England 
"need fear no evil"? Those of the 
" Peace-iat-any-price" school will do so 
of course; but we appeal to persons 
of common sense and upright prin- 
ciples. We consider that the " Govern- 
ment scheme of fortifications " tends to 
the greater safety of England, and 
therefore we consider that it sh(Hild be 
carried out — Bkta. 

Yes, by all means, our coasts tdiould 
be fortified, and that immediately, for 
who can tell the moment when " grim- 
visaged war" may hurl his thunder- 
bolts into the heart of our peaceful 
island home? History shows us that 
war is forced upon a nation when it is 
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ao( pft|)tMd fer it. Then let w spare 
DO moMjr; to defend onr Old England 
from the amUtioQi deeignf of a foreign 
eoenijr*— ~S* C« 

An J scheme of fSortification for the 
proteetion of the nation is better than 
Done; and as there is no better one pro- 
posed, the GoTomment scheme ought 
oettainlj to be carried out. We most 
consider that ontil some sort of fortifi- 
cations are completed,' we shall be open 
to an inrasion, bat afterwards no 
eonntrj will dare to threaten ns with 
impnnit J, as long as there are British 
hearts and han<& upon oor shores. — 
F. S. Jl. 

The Goremment scheme for internal 
fortifications desenres the notice of 
tivtrj one interested in the welfare of 
hb coontrj ; the independence of which 
he desires to remain intact, as regards 
SnTSiiTe attempts from external foes. 
The importance of this measare hat not 
yetf F am otoare, taken JuU pottession 
ifthe mmdt of all the British people, 
because thej haTe not fullj weighed 
the matter ; they consider our navy 
equal to any emergency that may occur. 
Looking at the modem improTements 
introduced into the increasing navies 
of other nations as well as our own, 
chances exist for successful attempts 
to subdue our independence. How long 
would the steamers of France be in 
throwing her hosts upon our shores? 
It is probable that such events might 
occur, even before our Channel squadron 
had received any intimation of the fact. 
What is Garibaldi doing at this mo- 
ment, under the combined influences of 
darlness and steamf Surely we have 
something to protect, adequate to the 
estimated expenditure. — S. F. T. 

Fortifications are the safeguard of 
nations; they form a wall of defence, 
and behind which the people of this 
country may work in perfect peace and 
safety. They have resisted successfully 
even the people of England; but when 
defended by English hearts and Engliuh 
hands, howjmnch more powerful will they 
be, and what a guarantee will they give 
of security to its inhabitants. — White. 




If the navy, omr first Ime of defeMi, 
met with any reverses, we shonU hiM 
nothing to fall back upon. Tha^areliBi^ 
tifications are neoessary, ssd «U1 msks 
invaaioo almost impoesible.— Bed. 

National prosperity is eoBcondtaoit 
with, and synonymous to, resliaed secu- 
rity. National security, like persoasl, 
is resultant from capability to meet 
exigencies, either existing or antici- 
patorj. Exigencies are messved aad 
calculated from the experience of the 
past; the sole data i^ the witt being, 
necessarily, the what has heenf tnd al- 
though history may never actusllfrepess 
herself, with inscrutable identity slw 
ever repeats herself under vsried modi- 
fications and divergencies; the whole 
phenomena of political, sociti, and 
individual Ufe, in 1860, being strictly 
identical in spirit with what has beea 
in every age of the world*s history. 
Every nation has its prejudices, its 
preferences, and its foibles; thejrouy 
be healthful or ii^orions to the natieeal 
weal; but, as one or other predomioate, 
they mould and mark their impress 
upon the state and people, and whoi so 
impressed, we call them national cha- 
racteristics. These prejudices or pre- 
ferences may be resultant from a variety 
of causes, known to philologists; among 
others, none are more effective than 
climate, race, and geographical positioo. 
These we term natural causes, and 
those less liable to derangement frooi 
external agency. If, then, a natios 
possesses a defined character, resulting 
from natural causes, over which they 
have but little control, and can only 
modify by circumstantial interventioai 
and then only affect the superficisl 
strata, does it not follow that, in oar 
survey of man, or a conglomeratioB of 
men, which we call a nation, that we 
view that which is what it is, by an 
arbitrary law of nature? Take one or 
two instances: — The inhabitants of 
warm, or tropical countries, are noto- 
riously indolent, not because they pos- 
sess leas physical powers than those of 
colder climates, but it is attnbotable to 
the fact that nature, in warm climatM, is 
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gaore prolific than in cold, and needs 
less the auxiliary aid of man. Hence 
be bas fewer stimnlants or incentives to 
bdostry, and becomes indolent; while, 
owiog to the comparative sterilitj of 
nature in cold climes, man is forced to 
exertion to assist her operations, and 
babits of indastrj become part and 
parcel of his being. Again: — islanders, 
from their constant contact with the 
ocean, become fearless oi its dangers, 
«hile those anaccustomed to the water 
imbibe a natural dread of its perils. 
The inhabitants of a hill country, 
fiuniliar with the precipice and the . 
gorge, the abyss and the gulf, are care- 
less of its dangers, and possetts a courage 
tod an independence of nature nnknovu 
to tbe denizen of the city. So, also, 
ve tbe inhabitants of a continent 
affected by geographical position; and 
tbese, acting on the mind, have pro- 
doced some of the great political phe- 
nofflena m the world*s history; and 
when m combination with race, causa* 
tioQ has been greatly intensified. We 
^ve not space to go into details, but 
will simply allude to the great race 
which inhabits continental £urope — 
^ Caucasian — who, by their superior 
Intelligence, have made recede before 
them all the inferior races, so that we 
^ justly call them a conquering 
P^ple. The inhabitants of countries 
of great extent have opportunity 
of expansion which those Uving in 
B^ contracted spaces do not possess. 
Citizenship afifects the mind; and in 
proportion to the character and position 
of tbe state, is the mind of the citizen 
affected. The inhabitants of a small 
and mean country have nothing to 
^^^ to pride, or, as our neighbours 
would say, to '* glory ;" while the native 
<" a rich and powerful state has much 
to cause independence of character. 
fbis mdependence, rightly guided, be- 
J*"*** a source of good to society at 
'^^'i but if misdirected, is the root of 
°^7 of the evils which afflict the 
*<>rld. Perhaps the greatest has been 
jj^t spirit which has been engendered 
y a consciousness of power, developing 
^OL. IV. • 



itself in aggression and encroachment 
upon other than its own. It is embodied 
in'the imperial ideal — an ideal for which 
ambitious spirits, in every age, have 
fought, conquered, succumbed, or died, 
— an idea over which even now dark 
thoughts are brooding in the cabinet 
and the closet. Did we say now? 
Yes, even now; after 6,000 years of 
the butchery and massacre of man; 
after his sacrifice in perpetual holo- 
causts; after the fairest portions of 
earth have been deluged with blood, 
and 10,000 cities razed and ravaged; 
after infuriated hate, and diabolical 
spleen has racked its brains to torture 
its fellows, all for this one ideal, — we 
say — we use no poetry, nor are our 
words those of hyperbole, when we 
repeat that the same dark spirit, which 
has cursed and blighted the world so 
long, is as rampant now as ever. The 
imperial idea — as old as Babylon, as ex- 
panded and as expansive as the world 
— is as much alive in this our day, aa 
when Alexander led his phalanxes to 
India's scorching clime, or when Julius 
Gfesar carried his eagles to the distant 
British isles, when Attila traversed 
Germany, or when Napoleon ravaged 
the pUms of Europe. We say this 
"ideal" exists now (recent history 
attests it), and it is only by the jealous 
guardianship of the high privileges 
which destiny has confided to Europe, 
that that ideal shall not become em- 
bodied agun. At the present moment 
there are two great powers coveting 
universal supremacy, Russia and France. 
Of the former, Europe has no imme- 
diate dread; she has elements whioh,^ 
for many ages, will incapacitate her for* 
supreme rule; but it is France which 
Europe in reality dreads (not a dread 
of the final result, but a dread of the 
suffering and sacrifice of life which the 
contest to thwart her will cost); for 
the line of conduct which her present 
Emperor is foUowing is identical 
with that marked out by the first 
Napoleon. Will Europe stand by and 
see that line followed? We answer for 
England alone. Every motion in France 
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will meet its rMpooM ia England; 
watchfiil aod TigUant, she will follow 
her ewtrr track. If France wishes 
war, England will not shrink from the 
contest. Those that at Aginconrt 
and Cressj, those that triomphed at 
La Hogne and Trafalgar, now, as 
erer, possess the same blood, energy, 
and invincible courage. Freemen bj 
birth — their country untrod by foe for 
800 years, — ^they are prepared, come 
what may, to stand for England's glory 
and England^s weal. That is why, 
when France builds her fleet, England 
launches her liners; when France im- 
proves her gunnery, the echoof England's 
Armstrongs is wafted by the breeze over 
Cherbourg's ramparts; when France 
mobilized her army, and threatens 
aggression, England's sons unite, and 
150,000 stand in inmioveable column; 
and when France erects her batteries, 
England does end wUl fortify her 
coasts ! and, duty done, awaits results. 
— D. S. 

In France, we believe, there is in 
eiistence a law which constitntes the 
raising of a false alarm a misdemean- 
' our, punishable by imprisonment. We 
wish such a law were in force in Eng- 
land. From our childhood we have 
heard dark rumours circulated about 
an expected French invasion, and from 
those happy days when we thought 
that ** the gun " above the fireplace was 
a match for a legion of Frenchmen, we 
have never known those rumours to as- 
sume a tangible form; but they have 
^ways continued, in their pristine pu- 
rity, to be nothing but — rumours. 
What inducements have the Govern- 
ment to undertake such gigantic mea- 
sures of fortification? None but the 
alarms raised by a number of newspaper 
editors, who are often at a loss for 
something to write about. Is it fair to 
an already overtaxed people, to saddle 
them with millicms of m(Miey to alUy 
the fears of some few timid beings who 
think their country is not well enough 
fortified by a vast fleet on sea, and 



thousands of soidieit, imfitiaBMD, wi 
volunteers on land, not to speak it 

thousands of unostentatious good henli 
and true, who are ready, vben tb 
danger comes, to — 

** Shoulder the rifle, and gird on thdr 
thigh 
The sword that grows brighter » 
danger draws nigh." 

In order to maintain inviolate thtk 
liberties, their altars, and their bonui 
—leaving the question <tf expenae— 
we think it is a work of supererogstieii 
fortifying like a citadel the shcfw of 
such a country as England. We gite 
the Emperor of the French credit far 
being the possessor <^ a good detl of 
cunning; but we think we do not dtov 
our appreciation of his crafUneos— is 
fact, we do him an injustice, aceordisg 
to the opinion we have formed of hifli— 
when we suspect him of cherishing vg* 
gressive designs towards our ssertd 
soil. He knows better, if his bosstiBg 
colonels do not. — J. I. 

Although I admit there have ben 
grounds for sonie anxiety as to (Nff 
position, I consider that mnch fthe 
alarm has been raised throughoat tke 
country. The expense <^ the propooed 
fortifications would be inunense, voA it 
should not be forgotten that we an 
already an overtaxed people. The large 
number of volunteers, rifle and artilivTi 
ought to make us feel more secure tba 
hitherto; and, as no substantial reaeoBf 
have been assigned for expending >* 
large an amount of money, 1 think that 
the Government scheme should Mt ^ 
carried out. — Tnbjbob. 

Notwithstanding that the pRSH^ 
Government b composed of dew, 
far-seeing men, whose experience <f 
State matters and State defences Im 
undoubtedly been great, we beliere tint 
the scheme of fortifications tl^y hare 
brought forward is totally unoeceeMiy 
and inconsistent It is unneeeeavy* 
because, as a nation, our resouroes, asd 
the means of transporting our army 
from one end of the countnr to the 
Other, are immense. If an inradiB^ 
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$rmj w^re bboat to 4«flcen«t upon onr 
shores, are we to soppoee that oar navy 
and army would prove iDeffeotaal in 
SHch a ease, when tbej both involve 
such an expense npon the country ? It 
18 ineonsiatent, beicanee we are profes- 
sing to be a peaceable nation, and 
eodeavonring to obtain mutual confi- 
dence with onr nearest ally; while at 
the same time we show him that we 
distrust his finendship, and are doing 
all we can to destroy mutual confidence. 

We say decidedly, No. We think that 
ihe recent parliamentary vote is the 
Host fixtlish one that has been adopted 
for many years. It is the latest mani- 
festation of that Anti-Gallican policy 
wbioh led, in years gone by, to the 
great French war, and will, in these 
times, most assuredly lead to a similar 
resnlt if persisted in. When all the 
inoneyto be spent on these fortifications 
bas been so spent, England will not be 
Me whit the more secure against inva- 
sion. The fortifications to be erected 
^ not stop an invading enemy for an 
^tant; and all the money will be 
utterly thrown away. The idea of in- 
cision is itself most absurd. What 
Wnld the Emperor of the French, or 
*ny one else, gain by landing troops in 
BriUun? The first Napoleon, brave as 
l»e was, never attempted it. What 
Aould we think of a man, who, living 
in a very good house, which had never 
Aowed the least signs of decay, sud- 
denly began to prop up the sides and 
«»f of his dwelling, in the fear that it 
^ht some time fall down, and then 
Jrengthened the props, lest they might 
Break? Should we not say of his con- 
J^ as Mr. Bright said of that of the 
Mfflice Commissioners, that it was *»- 
•owf-J.G.J. 

Unity and goodwill between nations 
*** great -blessings. The flourishing 
**^ of commerce and manufactures 
joids much to a nation's prosperity. 
*«i of talent and foresight know that 
*w and the love of conquest are sure to 
•*^r the commercial relations which 
**i*t between nations. Louis Napoleon 



is eminently distinguished for his talent 
and foresight. The Emperor, we be- 
lieve, is anxious to avdd falling into 
the fatal mistake which first shook, and 
then overwhelmed the power of his 
uncle. That great mistake was his 
quarrel with England. It is the object 
of the Emperor Napoleon III. to estab- 
lish a Buonapartist dynasty. He knows 
that this cannot be efiected if at any 
time England should become bis enemy. 
Under such circumstances he might 
possibly maintain his power for his own 
lifetime, but we firmly believe the doom 
of his family would be fixed. But our 
opponents will argne,^that Napoleon III. 
is not master of his position; and that 
bis army may compel him to make an 
attempt on England. We deem this 
extremely chimerical. But even in that 
case we do not think the Government 
scheme of fortification would be needed. 
When a single county can turn out 
10,000 amateur soldiers, well armed, 
well drilled, and unsurpassed in phy. 
sique, we say, England need not fear. 
Who that saw the 20,000 volunteers, 
assembled in Hyde Park to be reviewed 
by our dearly beloved Sovereign, can 
fear an invasion of the French? We 
would ask. Are we not likely to increase 
and foster the warlike spirit and warlike 
preparations of the French Government, 
by pushing our own to too great an 
extrenoe? We wish England, and Eng- 
land's honour to be well guarded, but 
we think she is safe, without an outlay 
of £12,000,000 on fortifications. We 
believe that the sturdy spirits of her 
stalwart sons, their love of country and 
home, will ever protect her shores from 
the hostile tramp of a foreign enemy. — 
— T. L. P. 

At the risk of being called " prejn- 
judiced and unthinking," a disregarder 
alike of the. late Duke of Wellington's 
pathetic appeal, and of Lord Palmer- 
ston's "straightforward and manly 
enunciation,'' when introducing his mo- 
tion for the contemplated scheme of for- 
tifications — ^to all and each part of that 
scheme, our negative is ^nkly and 
firmly given. We are told, that "na 
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MKb thing as pMie cntenintorthe oon- 
•iderfttioa of this qoasHoo." What is 
h hot ptnio that has filled the heads of 
a t;:ood\j portioo of the people with 
hnaiii^ioarj fears? — who see in imagina- 
tion oar navj in flames, or at the bottom 
of the sea, and the ▼ietorioos enemy in 
ftiU march upon London;— ^who have 
characterized all who object to their 
wanton and needless expenditure of the 
public money as ** cowaids or niggards, 
or amiable sealots/' who **cry peace, 
when there is no peace** — who, by a 
strange kind of logic, tell as that ** the 
itronger we are, the better onr ally 
ought to lore us.** The knowledge of 
strength might cause fear; but seldom 
does it produce the feeling of lore: such 
arguments can be used, like a two-edged 
sword, to cut both ways. From the 
same cause we ought to love the Em- 
peror of the French, because we acknow* 
ledge him to be the most powerful. 
Do the contemplated fortifications 
show whether we k>Te or fear? Let 
their eulogizers answer. Britain, for the 
first time in the annals of her progress, 
has in the face of the world proclaimed 
her terror of a foreign foe; for the first 
time she has renounced her faith in the 
prowess of her nayal heroes, and the 
proved valour of her anconquered sol- 
diers: her Qovemment has said, *' Our 
soldiers will henceforth fight behind 
stone and mud walls.** The fact of 
their allowing that fortifications are 
needed, implies that our navy is useless 
for purposes of defence. The sooner 
that branch of the service is broken up, 
the more means will be placed at their 
disposal for the carrying out to its full 
extent that system upon which they 
say *' the very existence of Britain, as a 
nation, depends.*' But, alas for the per- 
fectibility of the scheme, no two autho- 
rities are agreed upon the most efficient 
plan of procedure! though they all 
see the impending ruin that is sure to 
fall upon us by the hand of the aveng- 
ing Gaul, if their particular theory is 
'not adopted. Like all other national 
schemes, the fortification scheme mast 
be wrought in the dark, with much 



of the pabfie moMj, in the esd ti 
be abandoned as uselees-Huiother wt- 
Bument added to the folly of our nikn, 
and another example ef the natioo'i 
capability for paying taxes. — M. W. 

8ince the days of Carausiii ts tbi 
present time we conld boast, inthent 
vanity, and exult, without pride, of tlte 
superiority of the British navy. Bot 
its requiem has been chanted, and iu 
death-blow dealt by her present Geven* 
ment; the victoriee of Blake and Ndsot 
are tarnished, and the pow^ of ear nsrj 
for defensible purposes are by them 
acknowledged to be inadequate. Ko 
longer can we say, with conscious pn^ 
in the words of the poet— 

*' Britannia needs no bulwarks. 
And no towers along the steep.* 

The glorious memories of a tbousani 
years are extinguished, and the hTumli* 
ating fact of a nation of freemoi de- 
fending themselves behind ramparts of 
stone and mud, mark the decline of oar 
greatness. Jobbery and waste are eat- 
ing, canker-like, into the very vittl« of 
the nation. Fourteen millions jearlj 
are not enouf^h for army purposes, tvo j 
millions more are required as a first 
instalment to erect fortificatioas, is * 
few years to fall to decay, and to be 
held as useless for defence as the boge 
war- vessels that now rot in our docks, 
or are falling to pieces f<Mr wast of 
rivets to hold them together. Let this 
coantry depend on her heretofore inmi- 
nerable navy, and in the strong arms 
and willing hearts of her volunteers, 
who have raised " a wall of fire around 
our much-loved isle** that vosM 
crumble the pride of boastful Ganl, and 
scatter to the winds the world in arms:— 

" This England never did (and newr 

sball) 
Lie at the jirond foot of a coaqawor 
But when it first did wound itaslf— 
Come the three comers of the werld 

in arms. 
And we shall shock them, neagbt 

shall make us rue. 
If England to itself do rest bnttne.*' 

D.B.K- 
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Lwerpool — Meeting of fAe Readert 
and Friends of the British Controver- 
sialist. — On Tuesdaj evening, August 
28th, a meeting of the friends of this 
Magazine was held in Hope Hall— 
which, notwithstanding the unfavour- 
able state of the weather, was nume- 
ironslj attended. We copj the follow- 
ing report of the proceedings from the 
Liverpool Daihf Times. Dr. F. J. 
Bailey, on taking the chair, read letters, 
regretting their inability to attend the 
meeting, from the Rev. Dr. Hume, John 
M'Langhlin, Esq., &c., &c; and re- 
marked on the great benefits that the 
Magazine had conferred, of an intelleo- 
tuai charitoter, causing many of its 
readers to enter into various spheres of 
msefulneBS, and increasing materially 
the mental activity of all who studied 
its pages; and concluded by introducing 
Mr. J. A. Cooper, F.R.S.L., who, after 
explaining the reasons for holding tlie 
meetmg, fully described the character 
and objects of the Magazine, which he 
characterized as unsectional and unsec- 
tarian; it belonged alike to no party, 
but was open alike to the opinions of 
>U. The Magazine, he said, besides 
being a controversial, was also a literary 
^ork, and contained essays, reviews, 
&C. To literary societies it was invalu- 
able, and was in a great measure devoted 
to their promotion and extension. He 
concluded an eloquent address amidst 
much applause, bamuel Neil, Esq., who 
^as well received, next addressed the 
meeting in «i able speech on the benefits 
Md usefulness of controversy, and in- 
dignantly denied that the promoters of 
the British Controversialist had any 
peculiar opinions of their own whicn 
they wished by that serial to propagate. 
Every one ought to know that error 
bated controversy; they, however, be- 
lieved in truth, and above all, and more 
tbau all, in God's truth. (Loud cheers ) 
^* Barnes then moved the following 



resolution: — "That in the opinion of 
this meeting the British Controver' 
sialist has been the means of imparting 
instruction to many, of largely pro- 
moting self-pulture, and causing an 
increased mental activity amongst its 
readers; further, it has fully demoU' 
strated the benefits attendant and de- 
rivable from written controversy." Mr. 
Thomas Ham, in seconding the motion 
(which was carried unanimously), folly 
agreed that the benefits conferred ott 
the readers were great, and showed most 
lucidly the benefits of written contro- 
versy. Mr. Grindley moved the follow- 
ing motion:— *' That the British Con- 
troversicUist hasconferred great bene fits 
on our mutual improvement and Hterary 
societies by the information it has 
afforded, and the active interest in 
their welfare it has evinced, and that 
this meeting tenders ita thanks to the 
editors for their valued exertions, and 
pledges itself to aid in increasing the 
circulation of the Magazine," and 
strongly urged the claims of the work 
on the members of literary societies, 
and earnestly recommended the same 
to then: attentive study and pemsaU 
Mr. Silverlock briefiy seconded the 
motion, and Mr. Edward George sup- 
ported it, when it was carried, nem, con, 
Mr. Cooper, in conclusion, moved a 
vote of thanks to the chairman, which 
concluded a very instructive and in- 
teresting meeting. 

Faversham Mutual Improvement So' 
ciety. — The sixth annual meeting of 
this institution was held in the Public 
Rooms, on Wednesday evening, Sep- 
tember 12th. The President (Mr. F. W, 
Monk) occupied the chair, and after 
some introductory remarks, called upon 
the Secretary to read the report for the 
year 1859 — 60, and of which the follow- 
ing is a summary : — 

The number of members had in-l 
creased during the year from 360 to 
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487, and rinoe the preparmtion of the 
report, eererml persons bad been pro- 
posed for membership, so that in the 
coarse of a few days there would be 
upwards of 500 members. Nearlj £40 
had been expended upon the library, 
and it was gratifying to know that the 
droulation of books had very con- 
siderably increased, whilst through the 
attention and yigilanoe of, the librarian 
not a single Tolume bad been lost. 
Amongst the works added to tbe library 
were copies of " M*Clintock*s Voyage of 
the Fox,"* ** Arago's Astronomy," ** Buck- 
land's Geology," " Tennyson's Idylls of 
the King," *' Bussell's Diary m India,** 
** Humboldt's Life Book and TraTels," 
<* Strickland's Queens of England," and 
'* Humboldt's Cosmos." The thanks of 
the society were due to Giles Hilton, 
Esq., for a Taluable present of books. 
The last lecture season had been a 
grpat success; the lectures were good; 
the average attendance large; and, 
aithoogh the price charged for admis- 
sion was very small, yet a profit of be- 
tween four and five pounds bad been 
realized by the course. The annual 
soirie held in February last was at- 
tended by a large number of members 
and their friends, and the results in 
all respects were satisfactory. It had 
tended to unite the members in one 
common cause — the cultivation of social 
friendship and the furtherance of intel- 
lectual advancement; and it had in no 
way infringied on the ordinary funds of 
the Society, as tbe amount realized by 
the sale of the tickets more than covered 
the cost of the entertainment. The 
attendance at the ordinary meetings 
had not been large, owing mainly to the 
inconvenience of the Society's room. At 
those meetings the following lectures 
and readings had been given: — Mr. 
Webb, of Eynsford, on " Tbe Reforma- 
tion;" Mr. Monk, on "Geography;" 
Mr. Kirby, on "Great Painters;" Mr. 
Boorman, on " The Pitcairn Islanders;" 
Mr, Johnson, " A Reading from Shake- 
speare:" Mr. Monk, " A Reading on 
Lord Macaulay." The institution had 
been placed in union with the Society 



of Arts, and would derive tiierefirom tiie 
advantages enumerated in tiie Sodetj'i 
prospectus. The attention of the mem- 
bers was invited to the arrangemeats 
for the new season. And first, there 
was the course of lectures as foUows^- 
Mr. Bamett Biake, of Leeds, ** On the 
Philosophy of the Breakfast Table;" 
Mr. Henry Vincent, on ** Home Life, its 
duties and its pleasures;" Mrs. Balfoor, 
on " Charlotte Bronte ;" Mr. Wheeler, on 
"The Planets and their Attendants;" 
Mr. Gerald Massey, on " Robert Bams;" 
Mr. William Parsons, on " Old Homer 
and his days;" Dr. Letbeby, on "An- 
cient and Modem Alchemy ;" the Rev. 
£. Paxton Hood, on " Kings Crowned 
and Uncrowned;" Dr. Lankester, on 
" The Sea-shore, its Products and ita 
Lessons." To the whole of this ezcd- 
lent course of lectures members might 
be admitted to the front seats for two 
shillings, and to the back seats for one 
shilling. It was clear that nothing Imt 
a large sale of tickets would soffiM to 
cover the expenses, and one powerfol 
reason why a great effort should be put 
forth to secure this desidetatum was tbe 
fact, that a loss upon the lectures would 
prevent the committee from purcba«Dg 
many new library books. It was pleas- 
ing to know that up to the p-esent time 
about thirty pounds* worth of tickets 
had been sold, but it was evident that 
the sale must continue to grow, in order 
to prevent disappointment. A new 
feature in the Society's operaticms was 
the offer of prizes to stimulate a spirit of 
laudable emulation in the |»*oductioo of 
works of literature or art. The follow- 
ing prizes had been offered: — A guinea 
edition of " Keith Johnson's Adas of 
General Geography," for the best (and, 
if the competitors number ten, a twelve- 
and-sixpenny edition of the same work, 
for the second best) " Map of England 
and Wales;" also, a guinea edition of 
" Longfellow's Poems," for the best 
(and, if the competitors number ten, a 
half-guinea edition of tbe same wwk 
for the second best) " Essay on Recre- 
ation." Up to tbe present time, ten 
members had given their names as com* 
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petitors in the constraction of the maps. 
A special fand had been formed, by shil* 
Hog sabscriptions, for the purchase of 
the rewards. It had been arranged to 
hold the ordinary meetings monthly, in 
the Pablic Rooms, and the time was to 
be occupied by the production of the 
report of the Society's proceedings, db- 
cussion upon the affiirs of the Institu- 
tion, and readings and ccHiversation 
upon the writing* of great men, as 
Shakespeare, Longfellow, Lord Macau- 
lay, and others. The report concluded 
with an appeal for renewed and rontaal 
exertion on the part of the members, 
that the Society might continue the 
noble work it bad begun, and extend its 
operations to a wider field. 

Mr. Bryant moved the adoption of 
tl»e report, which was carried nnani- 
iDoaHly. 

The qhairman stated that the next 
business was the election of officers for 
the ensuing year. In accordance with 
the provisions of a new rule, the presi- 
^nt, two vice-presidents, treasurer, 
secretary, one librarian, and four direc- 
tors, were to ret ire* annually, in rotation. 
As that was the first annual meeting 
since the formation of the rule, it was 
'^oessary to draw lots to determine 
tipon the gentlemen who should on that 
^Jcasion retire. Lots were accordingly 
drawn, and the result was that Messrs. 
J'Tongand F. Palmer, yice-presidents; 
Hr. W. I>obbie, librarian; and Messrs. 



H. Anderson, Boorman, G. Smith, and 
Hollow ay, directors, had to retire. 

S. G. Johnson, Esq., in an eloquent 
and complimentary speech, proposed the 
re-election of Mr. F. W. Monk, as pre- 
bident. The proposition was most 
favourably received by the members, 
none of whom availed themselves of the 
opportunity of moving an amendment; 
and Mr. Monk, having thankfully 
acknowledged the kind manner in which 
his name bad been received, expressed 
his willingness to accept the office for 
another year. 

The election of the other officers was 
then proceeded with in the most pleasant 
manner, and the result gave the fol- 
lowing as the committee of the present 
year: — Mr. F. W. Monk, president; 
Messrs. S. G. Johnson, V. Court, C. 
Smith, and T. Goff, vice-presidents; 
Mr. J. Tong, secretary; Mr. H. Kirbv, 
treasurer; Messrs. R. Mills and W. 
Dobbie, librarians; and Messrs. Boul- 
den, W. Tong, Paine, J. A. Anderson, 
H. Anderson, G. F. Dane, A. Bate, and 
Stevens, directors. Messrs. Dififord and 
Hood were next elected auditors. 

Mr. Hood proposed that a vote of 
thanks be given to the president, secre- 
tary, and committee, for their services 
daring the past year, which was carried 
unanimously, and acknowledged by the 
chairman, who then declared the meeting 
at an end. 
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The Kmg of Saxony has translated 
"Dante." * ^ 

^ Jules Janin has issued an edition of 

Horace,'^ text, translation, and notes. 

Horace Mayhew is understood to be 
^gaged in preparing "Transatlantic 
Sketches ; or, Model Men and Women 
<»f Canada and the United States," from 
» tour in which lands he has but re- 
'^^J returned. 

Oehlenschlager, the Shakespere of 
J**QtaMk, bom 14th November, 1779; 
<"ed 28th January, 1860; is to have a 
°>onument raised to his memory. 



Professor G. Lobeck, author of 
" Aglaophamus," and other critical 
works composed in severe Latin, died 
at Eonigsberg — where he was professor 
of eloquence and Greek Literature — on 
27th August, aged 80. Having been 
appointed in 1802, he was two years 
the colleague of Kant. 

An Art- Biography of Michael Angelo 
has been issued by Herman Grimm; and 
Professor Springer, of Bonn, is preparing 
a "Life of Albert Durer — whom hia 
tombstone at Numberg characterizes as 
"light of the arts — sun of aitists— 
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jMiDter, «ognTer, teolptor vithoat 
equal." 

KoeegArten, the philologist, expired 
at Griefswald. 

B. W. Emenoo, *' On the Conduct of 
Life," is aonounced. 

The seqnel to Sir William Hamiiton^s 
^ Diaeertations on Reid,** for which the 
philosophic world has so long and so 
patiently waited, is promised shortly 
bjr Messrs. MacLachlaia and Stewart 

The editor of the ** New Qoarterlj 
Magazine has ubtaioed from a relative 
of the famous Scottish poet, Motherwell, 
■ome of his anpablihhed |Heces, which 
he intends to insert from time to time 
in the "New Qoarterlj Magazine." 
One or more of these will appear in No. 
IV. for November. 

Gnstave Liebert has written a work 
entitled '' Milton ; . a contribution to a 
History of the English Mind." It U 
published by Meissner, Hamburg. 

Madame Ida PfeifiVr*s '^Aotobio- 
graphy," edited by her son, is announced. 

Ihere are 2,000 booksellers in 
Leipsic. 

A monument te Duncan Ban Mao- 
Sntyre, a Gaelic poet, was inaugurated 
at Dalmaliy, New Brunswick, on the 
14th ult. 

Napoleon III.'s '* Julius Csdsar " is in 
the press, and it is to be republished in 
a translation executed from an advance 
copy by Miss Mary Booth. 

Joseph Locke, Esq., M.P. for Honi- 
ton, President of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers, aod joint author with Robert 
Stephenson of " Observations on Fixed 
and Locomotive Engines," died atMoffiit, 
on the 18th ult. 

Smiles, the biographer of Stephenson, 
is collecting materials for a ''Life of 
Sir Hugh Myddelton," the New River 
engineer. 

Hood's "Poems" have been trans- 
lated into German. 

The reign of Qaeen Anne is said to 
be engaging the attention of Mr. 
Thackeray, with the intention of making 
a history of it. 

The Cottonian Library at Plymouth 
has lately been enriched with several 




MS& of Sir Joshua Beynoldfl?, «b» 
began his painter's career in that tan. 
They c<mu8t of autograph letters, wm 
and observations on pointingi, his noto* 
book for 1755, &c. 

It b proposed to erect a statw of 
John Locke in the county hall of Sonter- 
setshire, at Taunt<nL Having inaoi^ 
rated a monument to Blake—the dner, 
the men of Somerset have resolved to 
h<mour Locke — the thmber, 

"Carthage and its Remains" ii 
shortly to be issued by Bentley,itQa 
the pen of Mr. Davis. 

Dr. Robcher, the explorer of Centnl 
Africa, was killed by two natifes of 
Zanzibar with poisoned arrows. 

Several letters of Napoleon L ban 
been published in the MorUteur. Thej 
refer to the Egyptian expedition ; bot 
are evidently issued with what logieiaDi 
call — a seoand intentiou. 

Mr. William Bain, the distinguiahii 
psychologist, has been appointed bf 
Sir G. C. Lewis'— for the Queen— to tb 
Professorship of Logic in tfie Univetait/ 
of Aberdeen. 

The Hon. Jamea' Wilson and Sir 
Henry Ward, both literary men aad 
statesmen, are now names of- the dead 
yet living exponents of finance, polities, 
and government. 

C. G. Leiand (translator of Heine's 
Poems) is editor of " Vanity Fair," the 
American Thackerayish Punek. 

Dickens is said to be empUyed on a 
new monthly serial story. 

F. von Wesseuberg, a historian, es- 
sayist, and poet, one of the most 
learned of the bishops of the Roman 
Church, died at Constance, 10th nil, 
aged 86. 

Miss Vandenhoff (Mrs. Swinebune), 
authoress of "Woman's Heart," ftc, 
died in Liverpool, on 15th ult 

A. A. Knox, one of the Times^ tttSt 
has been raised to the magisterial bench. 

We tmderstand that Her Majesty is a 
subscriber to Mudie, ** the Napoleon of 
librarians;" and that the Prince of 
Wales took with him, to Canada, t 
finely selected stock of books from the 
Oxford-street bibHotkecuk. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF SOCEATES. 

The controversialigm — ^what Grote calls the " apostolic dialectics ** 
—of Socrates was regarded by Plato as the characteristic of his 
master. He calls him ** an elenchtic (t. e., a refuting) cross-examining 
god, going about to argue with and so to convict the infirm in 
reason." Over the logic of refutation Socrates had an unparalleled 
mastery. Through all the turnings and windings of a lengthy and 
ingenious debate, he never lost sight of the single aim with which 
lie started, and he never closed without having reduced his oppo- 
nent's opinion by an irrefragibly destructive process of analysis. 
There was a sleuth-hound-like* persistency in tne manner in wnich 
he pursued an error, and run it out of every fastness and retreat it 
might choose or attempt. He had an escapeless keenness of 
intellect, from which no fallacy could conceal itself. It was his 
mission to make the Athenians practical logicians. Zeno had 
inyented dialecticism, but Socrates nad to prove it to be a workable 
agent— as George Stephenson had to do with Trevithick's steam- 
engine. Men had then, as now, got into the habit of mouthing 
platitudes and commonplace under tne name of wisdom, and of using 
words eloquently arranged, maxim-like, or epigrammatic, as if they 
were in reality thoughts. The nicely balanced period, and weU- 
rounded sentence, which titillated the ear and struck harmoniously 
on the tympanum, was taken or mistaken for sagacity. But it was 
the wont of Socrates to probe the minds of his hearers, that he might 
^cover the true state of the thoughts of those whom he addressed, 
when the veil of words was withdiiwn, and the disguise of quibble 
Mid quillet was taken away. He had an easy, natural, apparently 
conunon-sense way of putting his questions, or expressing his senti- 
ments ; a clear, unambiguous, and unmistakeable precision of Ian- 
page — simple, unostentatious, imrhetorical, yet withal pliant, 
Knowing, and pointed, — which, though it did not at first reveal the 
drift and purpose of his speech, was so engaging and ingenious as to 
w at once attractive ana argumentative — presented a well-chosen 
^^^nmentum cruets for the acceptance or rejection of the mind. 
Not that he seemed much to care for the synthetic upbuilding of 
dogmatic truth, or of systematic philosophy ; that was sure to come, 
jnd to come right too, he believed, when men had their minds freed 
from error, and had become thinkers. To lay the axe, therefore, at 
the root of the tree, with the sturdy blow of a genuine backwoods 

* A "Laconian dog" is the simile Plato uses in the " Parmenides." 
VOL. IV. T 
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clearer, was Ids aim, duty, and delight ; ^ood could scarcely fail to 
spring up in the thoroughly cleared soil when the seed of right- 
thought fell into fitly prepared places. General notions, he knew, 
were logically aggregated from inductions derived from many 
particular instances ; by the arrangement and distribution of indi- 
yiduals into species and genera. These, however, he found were 
seldom re-tested by the realities from which the notions were 
gained, and so very frequently contained latent fallacies and lurking 
errors. To resolve these generic terms into their specific, and then 
into their particular significations — to retrace the itops g£ gmeral- 
iaation--and to compcure, at each step, the word with -die tiiot^t 
and the thing — these seemed to be processes by atteation ta whidi 
truth, or atleast consistency of thought, could be attained. TSas 
is the action of mind to which Locke has given the expiresaive 
designation of bottoming^ and of which he says it is neeessaErr "to 
accustom ourselves, in any question proposed, to exaome and find 
out upon what it bottoms. Most of the difficulties that come in our 
way, when well considered and traced, lead us to some prq^siliao, 
wmch, known to be true, clears the doubt, and givea an ea^ aolntioa 
to the question ; whilst topical and superficial ai^«ments» of fdbddi 
there is store to be found on both sides, fillinj^ the head wi^ vanefy 
of thoughts, and the mouth with copioiffl discourse, serre <MQly to 
amuse the understanding, and entertam company, without eomingto 
the bottom of the question, the only place of rest and stability for aa 
inquisitive mind, whose tendency is only to truth and knowledge.*** 
To comprehend a truth—root, sap, trunk, branch, leaf, &mtr, 
fruit, and use — that is man's business, if he have any at all in Hub 
imiverse, whose God is " a God of truth." Specially is it requisito 
to know ourselves as we are in truth — not in the soft and delieate 
flatteries of self-love and egotistic deception. To know what we me 
and can do, to know what we purpose, and why, and how — ^to know 
what we speak, think, do, and believe — to know what we ougkt to be 
and become — these are the all-important duties of humanity, bo 
less requisite now than in the long-past age of the sage, whose 
whole life was a practical teaching of the elder thinker's maxim, 
** Know thyself'' This knowledge, however, is not to be sought for 
itself alone, or the mere gratification of the irking curiosity of tiie 
ever-active mind ; it is to be acquired, that we may in act and life be 
and do right. Hence, truth, above all possessions of thj mind, is 
the most precious ; and sincerity, above all other manifestations of 
being, becomes man best. Truth and nineerity are, indeed, alike ia 
this, that they demand the very impress, image,, and self^ameness 
of thought, to be expressed or shown in word and deed — ^that no 
thwart, distortion, or intermediate change should be permitted to 
occur or have place between the thought or desire, and the utter- 
ance or act Ijy which the inner life is manifested outwardly. That 
the sign shall really be the type of the antitype it signifies ; that 

* L«cke*8 ^ Conduct of the UBderstanding,'' par. 44» 
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mankind should rigbtlj and consoientioosly mirror tho inner actl- 
vitiee of tlieir being in the outer media through, which they demre 
tkem to become known ; that not ** through a glass dariLly/' should 
thought be seen, or desire expressed, or ami exhibited ; but that, at 
^ times, the form of outward showing, and the fact^ of inward 
being, should be able to stand " face to face," and be known by 
reference to each other, in perfect and unimpeachable truth cf 
likeness— are the demands made by truth and sincerity. "Without 
these man is not man, but something lower, worse, and baser. Hence, 
above all thins^s, oh, man ! be truthful and sincere to thyself, and 
know thyself, mat thou mayest be what thou shouldest be. This is the 
chief knowledge — the seedling out of which all useful knowledge 
pows. Useful knowledge ! Why those terms P Is there a useless 
Imowledge P Is not that rather ignorance P Out of knowledge use 
springs, not out of use does knowledge germ and bud. Mere use 
is the basest of all aims and intents. Man ought to seek to know 
that he may be, not that he may use. His own nature is higher and 
holier than aU utilities, and, in its- noblest manifestations, sacrifices — 
as martyr, patriot, student, and teacher — all the utilities of life, that 
being may have fiiU growth. The measure of human trature can 
never be taken by the stinted fathom-line of utility, nor ought man 
to shrink his capacities into the shrivelled worthlessness, weakness, 
and narrowness, of perceptible utility. Every power has a godlike 
^e, which will only manifest itself when the nonest outgrowth and 
expansion of our being brings us into contact with it ; but so long 
as we hmit our life-culture to the palpable and the seen, to the 
apparent only, w* can neither be nor know ourselves. All conven- 
tionalities, moralities, customs, creeds, expectations, habits, forms 
of thought, aims, aspirings that tend to circumscribe and limit the 
vhole legitimate growth and activity of humanity, ought to be 
lodged upon as hindrances, not helps ; and to know ourselves is the 
only sure way of knowing what manner of mea we ought to be. 

For look at the cant of every-day life — its indefinite, pretentious, 
insincere, untruthful words, how they belie humanity I Examine 
the so-csdled knowledge of those " most potent, grave, and reverend 
signors " who march about in state and majesty as the instructors 
of our race; how cunningly contrived their speech — ^how little 
adapted to our real wants — ^how sedulously it avoids touching 
^be points that interest our souls, and make us feel, and know, ana 
long, to act as men ! And turn to the civic forms of being ; how 
^"^al the distinctions set up — how touchy and testy are men 
^^garding any infringement of them — how cramping and hypocrite- 
Daakuig are the courtesies, the allurements, the greetings, the 
meetings, the tradings, and the rulerships, of civic life ! Yet might 
all citizenship and companionship of man with man be «o purified 
^d humanized, as to be the very sap of life to the tree of thought, 
But to be this they must be made truthful and sincere ; tt^y must 
^ legitimated by a right and conscientious life — a life which, from 
^ innermost core of the soul to the outer and uttermost trifie, Bhall 
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be at one in tnd with itself. Hence it is that the revision of all 
thought, policy, life, is urgently required ; and that logic must be 
iqpplied to every dogma, opinion, practice, and fiuhion, that it maj 
he seen how far eadi is based on certain and definite realities, or 
merelT on a sandy and slippery mass of seemings and schemings. 
The piulosophy of the ontward world, and the causes and agents of 
all that totality of changes which move in marvellous procession 
roond us, it would be well to know. Speculative cosmogony, with 
its grand and glorious glimpses into tne far-reaching depths <^ 
causative power — the stirring and curious inquiries which the 
physical sciences bring before us, their vast and wondrous problems, 
their acute guesses and their singular discoveries — it would be 
pleasing to learn the secrets of; but before and above all these, 
there are things it behoves us to study and know. What ispiety.^ 
— what impiety P "What is honourable? — what base? "What is 
just P — ^what uDJnst P What is courage P — ^what cowardice P What 
18 a State P — and who should bear rule therein P These are the tme 
and primal topics of human interest ; upon these ought our cogita- 
tions and our reasonings to be exercised. And how is this best to 
be doneP* Plainly by sounding with the truest fathom-line of 
thought the sea of speculation ; and finding, if haply we may, a 
genume anchoraj|;e for the soul. The aim of the Socratic method 
was to accomplish this; and all its demurrings, debatings, and 
ironical questionings, were directed to this end. The purpose and 
viodui operandi of Socrates have been thus ably and concisely 
described and exemplified by Grote : — " On such questions as these, 
What is justice P— What is piety r — ^What is a democracy P — ^What is 
a lawP every man fancied he could give a confident opinion; 
and even wondered that any other person should feel a difficulty. 
When Sokrat^s, professing ignorance, put any such question, he 
found no difficulty in obtaining an answer, given off-hand, and with 
very littie reflection. The answer purported to be the explanation 
or definition of a term — familiar, indeed, but of wide and compre- 
hensive import ; given by one who had never before tried to render 
to himself an account of what it meant. Having got this answer, 
Sokrat^s put fresh questions, applying it to specific cases, to which 
the respondent was compelled to ^ve answers inconsistent with the j 
first ; thus showing that the definition was either too narrow or too I 
wide, or defective in some essential condition. The respondent 
then amended his answer; but this was a prelude to other questions, 
which could only be answered in ways inconsistent with the amend- 
ment; and the respondent, after many attempts to disentangle 
himself, was obliged to plead guilty to the inconsistencies, with an 
admission that he could make no satisfactory answer to the original 
query, which had at first appeared so easy and familiar. Or, if he 
did not himself admit this, the hearers, at least, felt it forciWv. 
The dialogue, as given to us, commonly ends with a result purely 
negative, proving that the respondent was incompetent to answer 
the questions proposed to him, m a manner consistent and satisfac- 
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tory eyen to Hmself. Sokrat^s, as he professed from the beginning 
to naye no positive theory to support, so he maintains to the ena 
the same air of a learner, who should be glad to solre the difficulty 
if lie could, but regrets to find himself disappointed of that in^ 
straction which the respondent had promised/'* Yet all the 
while, the whole tenor of his questions, though destructiye of 
the respondent's opinion, and seemingly ooJy ne^atiye» has all along 
been such as to suggest, and often even to miply, a distinctly 
positive teaching; and so to cause the truth to creep into tiie 
heart without ofiensive dogmatism on his part, ana wiUi the 
pleasant though fictitious feeling on the part of his hearers, that 
they had thought out the truth for themselves. Without distinctly 
asserting his own opinion, and even while professing to have none, 
Socrates managed to make his audience embrace with favour and 
fervour the just and indisputable conclusions to which the discussion 
led or tended. Through continuous exclusion of the wrong, a 
knowledge of the right is gained. As fallacy after fallacy fails and 
falls before the strong practical intellect which directs its energies 
against them, and they are thrust by the onlookers into the limbo 
of the extravagant, the ludicrous, the sophistic, the incorrigibly 
false, the eye turns upon that which \a unhit and undemolished, and 
sees that thcU alone is unassailed, and is evidently unassailed, be- 
cause impregnable. This polemic, free though it is from profession, 
k a strong weapon in the armoury of controversy; it commits the 
opponent to little, if to anything ; but fastens down the respondent 
to every previous assertion or imerence, however mistaken. Assent 
and approbation mingle so cunningljr with double-thoughted queries* 
which give no indication of contrariety of opinion ot of feeling until 
the s]^eaker is fairly committed to some indefensible thesis, and is 
compelled* to surrender, at or without discretion. The tact neces- 
sary to concoct such arguments — 

** As by the strength of their illosion, 
Shall draw one on to his confusion," 

Socrates possessed, and exercised with a will and efficacy which 
annoyed the Sophists, awakened the jealousy of the ambitious, and 
excited the hatred of the thoughtless. 

In the preceding paragraphs we have aimed at being exdUmatoiy 
rather than exDOsitory. Though, to accomplish this more efficiently, 
we have slightly modernized ooth the thought and the expression, 
we believe we have neither misrepresented the tenor nor the form 
of the Socratic method of teaching. The following passage, put 
into the mouth of Yarro by Cicero, in his Academic QiiestvmSf 
appears to us fully to substantiate all that we have advanced. 
Cicero was not only a student of Greek, but of Greek philosophy ; 
and he may be accepted as an evidence of the historic position 
assigned to Socrates by the interpreters of his age. "It is 
agreed on all hands, and, I think, justly, that Socrates was the first 

* Grote*B ** Hbtory of Gieece,** toL viii. chap. 68, page 285. 
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who €ftlkd awfty p^alosopbj from the stud^ of ooenlt tyogs, 
fvrpoftel J ccmoealed by Nature oenelf, in wkieh ail tite plidoM^ieii 
befoiw ]um had been dteopied, and introduced her to common li&; 
nakisg Tirtue and yice, good and e^il, the objects <^ bra inqniiy ; 
but eate^nin^ the higher branches of natoral ^dlosophy (emetw^ 
far removed from oar cognisance, or at all eventBt if my were tmf 
80 well nndeiistood, of no importance toward liTing well. In afl 
those diaeottrses which have been committed to writing, witii great 
Tsriety and oopionsness of language, by those who heard, him, hit 
method of disputation is, to affirm nothing lumself, bnt to refute 
otliers : he prcnesses to know nothing, except the £ict itse^ of ha 
knKMring nothing; and says, that in this respect he exeek other 
men, who fancy tbat tbey know Ihat which they do not know; 
whereas, ail his own knowledge consists in the oonsciouffliess of 
knowing nothing ; and he assumes that Apollo had pronounced him 
to be the wisest of mankind, because the whole of true wisdom con- 
aiats in a man's not thinking that he knows that of whidi he is 
k^Borant. This being the constant tenor of his discourses, and his 
nxed opinion, all his eloquence was expended in praising yirtue, and 
in ezhortinc all men to the study of Tirtue ; a fact sufSciently evi- 
dent from UM writines of the Socratic idiilosophers, and especaallj 
rf Plato." 

This bantering debate — ^thia double-meaning and trenohant een- 
tro^ersialism — this peexiliarly Socaratie dialecticism, is called by the 
Greeks eipuvsia ; an ignorance purposely aiSected, to prordke or 
confound an opp<»ient. It proceeds by a constant ooBtrast of ex- 
pression and inrpression, of ward and meaning. Every outwazd 
demonstration of respect for the opinion of an adversary is solemnly 
offered, while ail the time the speaker is sedulously emj^ojed in 
withdrawiog, one by one, the supports on which that opimon rests. 
With the most humble deference, and seeming unassumingness, he 
hears, considers, suggests, and queries, imtil the base of the opinion 
is wholly undermined, and it smks into the bathos of the absurd* 
This is not merely refutation ; it is the art of charming one in 
perfect confidence in his errors till he has been led into thidcets and 
dangers altogether unperceived by him, and then to open his eyes 
to the manifest danger to which he has become exposed by ^s 
thoughtless trust ana unreiiectiveness. It then efiects convictiozL 
by the surest process ; for it merely reduces the opinion expres^ 
to a supposed rather than a real danger, and then shows its 
untenableness and want of safety. The Mse security of mind, into 
which the fallacy lulled one, is exposed, and the inclination to retrace 
one's steps, and regain a fresh and firmer foundation, is irresistibly 
excited. This unmalignant, ironic dialectic, Tras the ffrand Socraatac 
organon. Into the stiff, tame, formal, pedantic, and lifeless specu- 
lations of his age, he threw the stirring energy of his own intellec- 
tual being ; and with the fresh and rigorous investigative proce^ea 
of his logic, broke through the dull monotony and form of the- 
Sophistic reasoning, and at once widened the IxMindariefi, and inten- 
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Bified the aims of pMLosopliy, by introducing other rules of thoagM, 
and bringing witnin the limits of philosophy the long-exHed ques- 
laons of me nature, duiy, and destiny of man. 

Ho nerer opened a school, nor did lie deliver showy lectures, like 
t3ie S<^bists ; neither did he stain his palm with the receipt of fees. 
He devoted himself to the self-imposed task of thinking, teaching, 
and controversy; to awaken the Greeks to inquiry rather than 
inqaisitiveneBs ; and to '* arovise the sensual and the vain " amonff 
the Athenians to raptures of a newer and nobler kind — l^ose which 
trae knowledge yields. His surpassing capacity for clear explcuia- 
ticMiy ready suggestion, acute questioning, and unwearied thoudbt, 
gaewe him an immense advantage over the Sophists, and made Ain 
the antagonist of every false appearance, and every conceit of 
knowledge. 

This last statement leads us to mention, that though we have ex- 
plained the dialectical irony which Socrates employed as consistnig 
of a continuous stratum of apparent coincidence of thought wtut 
a substratum of real hostility, we do not intend to intimate that 
there was any dishonest seeming in his style of controversy. It 
had always a double meaning in it, but it had no double dealing. 
The greai tact he possessf^d in so doubling his thouc^ht as to brin§ 
OBt, at onoB and invariably, a test-instance which possessed aa 
sppaient ^ongruenoe with his respondent's theory or thought, and 
yet, in reality, was fully eharged with a destruction-dealing poten(w, 
18 one of the matrvek of this great man's nature. The firm hmd 
which, amid all his vivacitv, humour, pleasantry, and even equivoque, 
he held of the leading thought or principle which he had in view, 
was most extraordinary, and his faith in the method of ironic con- 
troversy was so great, that he could even surrender himself to the 
pumng euKrent of the moment, and converse on any and every 
conceivalde topie, in the full confidence that out of the talk would 
anse an opportunity of insisting upon and impressing the great 
moiad tratns about which he was most concerned, and which also 
most concerned man as man. 

This strength of mind and purpose might, if we rightly under- 
stood it, enable us to comprehend the much vexed question of the 
genius or "demon of Socrates." This extraordinary faculty of 
judgment— which so unerringly, intuitively, almost even instinctively, 
led him to apprehend and know results from an acquaintance with 
their anteceaents — ^whieh gave to him almost the povi er of prophecy, 
always the capacity to decide and determine — which he had learned 
to look upon as his unfailing help in argument, and his infallible 
guide in hfe — ^was it in reality natural or supernatural P When he 
KK^ed abroad upon the flighty, unsettled, fickle Athenians, *' tossed 
about with every wind of docirine," and veering continually as the 
tenor of a discourse chsngtd ; when he conversed with the reputed 
wisdom-mongers of his day, and found them each opposing the other, 
and yet unable to give him explicit and unequivocal grounds for the 
belief they strove to inculcate on the minds of men ; when he saw 
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wonthipe, polities, parties, &c., chaDgisg to suit the changing ^Euliioiil 
of the time, and yet felt ^'ithin himself a spirit of fixed and firm* 
built faith-*an instantaneous decisiveness ot thought — a resolutely 
unswerving' method of life, — what could he fancy but that there was 
in him a something, an agency, a spirit, which was not c^xially 
operant in other men. The very earnestness and force of his ima- 
gmation, the very power and intensity of his intellect, would give a 
feeling of inspiration to him at some moments ; and he would fancy, 
in these supreme hours of thought, — as the poet in his rapt and 
excited moods fables himself submissive to the muse — that a l>ivine 
teacher whispered to his soul, that a wisdom higher than man's 
spoke in his thoughts, and that his genius really taught him to dis- 
tmguishy*a^e from true. 

An idea, something like this, was mooted in the early ages, in 
the Platonic schools. Apuleius, in " The Demon of Socrates,*' says *. 
** According to a certain definition, the human soul, even when it is 
still located in the body, is called a demon." 

** Dine buoc ardorem mentibos aJdant 
Enrjale? — an saa cuiqae deos fit dint cupido?" * 

If, then, this is the case, a longing of the soul, that is of good 
tendency, is a '* good demon." Similarly, Olympiodorus, in his 
Scholia on the First Alcibiades of Plato, says: — "The allotted 
demon is conscience, which is the consummate ^flower of the soul*" 
Menander, the Greek poet, who was a pupil of Theophrastus, 
the successor of Aristotle, ^ves currency to a similar thought. 
One of his fragments is to this effect : — 

" To every mortal, conscience is a god/* 

Many ingenious hypotheses have been firamed upon this topic, 
ranging from lunacy to inspiration, — a pretty wide sweep of the 
pendulum, unless, indeed, we consent to lielieve, — despite the 
eloquent disclaimer recently produced in BlackwoooTs Jaaffazine, 
that— 

" Great wit to madness nearly is allied.*' 

But the most rational, and withal the most consonant with the 
Socratic life, is that which we have attempted to suggest here. 
*' We ought to understand that this seeming .... was once 
A reality ; that not poetic allegory, least of aU that dupery and 
deception, was the origin of it. Men, I say, never did believe idle 
songs ; never risked their soul's life on allegories." " Let us try if, 
in our elucidation of them, we cannot convmce ourselves that such 
things were not refuges of lies, but that there was a kind of fact at 
the heart of them ; that they, too, were not mendacious and dis- 
tracted, but, in their own poor way, true and sane." The hypothesis 

* ** Do the gods, EuryalosI add this ardonr to our sonls? 
Or does each one*s strong-felt desire become to him a god?** 

VirgiFs ^neid, IX. 184—5. 
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'e support seems best to secure this desirable point, and, therefore, 
eems to us the best attainable one. 

Hastily and inefficiently, we feel, have we run over the most 
larked characteristics of the Socratio philosophy. So grand a 
iieme was worthy of greater care, and more extended exposition, 
inch space might be occupied with debateable and debated topics 
5 little purpose. "We have sought to seize upon the -salient points, 
nd to present these to the reader. We have endeavoured, however 
ueffectively, to indicate the place of Socrates as a thoughtsman 
mong the thinkers of ancient— of all times, — and we do not scruple 
low to endorse the estimate of Mitford : — ** The singular merit of 
Socrates lay in the purity and usefulness of- his manners and con- 
versation ; the clearness with which he saw, and the steadiness 
nth which he practised, in a blind and corrupt age, all moral 
iaties ; the disinterestedness and the zeal with which he devoted 
limself to the benefit of others ; and the enlarged and warm bene^ 
rolence; whence his supreme and onlv pleasure seems to have 
consisted in doing good. The purity of Christian morality — ^little 
niough, indeed, seen in practice, — nevertheless is become so familiar 
in theory, that it passes almost for obvious, and even congenial to 
ihe human mind. Those only will justly estimate the merit 6f that 
aear approach to it which Socrates made, who will take the pains 
to gather, as they may, from the writings of his contemporaries and 
predecessors, how little conception of it was entertained before his 
time ; how dull to a just moral sense the human mind has really 
been; how slow the progress in the investigation of the moral 
duties, even where not only great pains have oeen taken, but the 
)?reatest abilities zealously employed ; and when discovered, how 
<Mcult it has been to establish them by proofs beyond controversy, 
or proofs even that would be generally admitted by the reason 
of men. It is through the light diffused by his doctrine, enforced 
by his practice, with the advantage of having both the doctrine and 
practice exhibited to the hicrhest advantage in the incomparable 
writings of disciples such as Xenophon and Plato, that his life forms 
&u era in the history of Athens and of men." 8. N. 

The bibliography of works on Socrates is very extensive. We recall, at present, 
u among the most oseful and interesting, in addition to those already quoted and 
referred to, Wigger's " Life of Socrates;" Stopfer's article. " Socrates," in the 
' Biographie Universelle," as well as his monograph, Berne, 1786, ** De Philosophia 
Socratis}" Hellers "Socrates,'* Frankfort, 1789; Gilbert Cooper's "Life of So- 
crates," London, 1749; the chapters on "Socrates," in Lewes's "Biographical 
ffi«tory of Philosophy," second edition; Potter*s " Socrates and Plato," the article, 
^ voce^ by Janet, in the ** Dictionnaire des Sciences Philosophiques;" and by 
Brandis, in Smith's " Dictionary of Classical Biography," &c. A great collection 
w other references are to be found in Tennemann*s ** Manual of the History of 
PKUoiophy" (Bohn), and in several works referred to above. They need not, 
^wfore, be mentioned here. 
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AFFIRMATIVE EBPLT. 

Afl an the priiUMpal objections of tke negatiwe eide haare been 
diBpoaed of by J. EL, I propose, in tke poeaent article, to aoliee tbe 
paper of ** Lex Scripta," wbich i^^^peared in the last Number, and 
then to lay before the reader a summary of the reasoiuBg genecalfy 
employed to demcmstrate the Catholic Bule of Faith, in order to 
supply a connecting link between tke articles which haTC appeued 
on me affirmative side. 

The purpc»rt of ''Lex Scripta's*' article is to Bbx>w that the ftffia&- 
ative writers ha?^e assumed many points without demoafitzaitiiig 
them. He goes through ihe articles of his q^ponents, and wkderer 
he meets with a passing aUusicm to a Cathohc dociarine, he iiKSSts 
upon the proof of that doctrine. If a simple histoncal fact ia mm- 
^oned, he insists upcm having the evidence for that fact. If the 
Papacy is alluded to, he asks us to demonstrate that every aiagfe 
pontiff really did exist. If St. Timothy is alluded to as a lusitq^ 
he would compel us to go into the cciitroyersy between EpflflO- 
palians and Presbyterians. When '* A Layman" quotes a number 
of passages from the early Fathers to show that tieir lUile of F»th 
was identical with that which Catholics now held, " Lex Senpia" 
declares that " the whole article is baaed upon assumptions ;" tke 
'* assumption" being, I suppose, that these authors really did exist, 
and that they wrote the works from which " A Lajrman" quotei. 
I do not know what the readers of the BriUsk CotUrovet'siald^ waif 
think, but, to my mind, the mere subterfuge to which "hfn 
Scripta" seems obliged to have reocmrse, indicates his utter inaibilitr 
to answer our arguments on the question imder discuasioa. 1 
could very easily retort his accusation. His own article is full of 
the wildest assumptions. He tells us that a large number <^ the 
Itoman Pontiffs were purely imaginair jHjrsons. Where is his 
proof? He tells us that the apostles aid not deliver any thin g to 
their successors which they did not also commit to writing. Where, 
again, is his proof? In opposition to the testimony of every 
resp ectable historian, he tells us that St. Peter never was at Borne. 
Where is his proof? Do not all historians agree that ha was 
martyred there, with St Paul ? Does not St. Peter himseK inform 
us that he was thcnre, in his first epi^le (chap. v. 12, 13) P It 
would occupy too mudi space to attempt to expose even a few 
of the extravagant statements of which his arti<^ is composed'; 
besides, I do not think that anything I could write would go far to 
convince a writer who threatens, if the editor can allow him anotiier 
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iriiole, to disprov^e a fact bo patent to aU the world as the viiibiUiy 
)f tibe Catholic Church. 

In aoeordance with my promise, I will now lay before ihe reader 
in abstract of the line of argument generally used to demcHistrate 
the Catholic Bule of Faith. 

Let us suppose that a Catholic, not content with the more com- 
pendious method whereby God brought him, through baptism, and 
parly instruction, into the possession of the faith, w«re desirous of 
investigating the authority of its principles. He naturally commences 
vnth the Scripture ; he takes up the G-ospela, and submits them to 
examination. He abstracts, /or a moment^ firom his belief in their 
inspiration and Divine authority; he looks at them simply a« 
bistorical words, intended for his information. He finds, m the 
first place, that to these Gospels, whether considered in thdr suJb- 
Btance or their form, are attached all those motives of human 
credibility which he can possibly require ; that there is throughout 
tiiem an absence of everything which mi^t create a suspicion that 
there hi^ either been a desire to deceive, or a possibility of having 
been mistaken. He finds a body of external testimony sufficient 
to convince him that they are documents produced at the time at 
wliieh they profess to have been written, and that those persons 
"were their authors whose names they bear. As the writ^ wene 
eyewitnesses of what they rekte, and gjive us in their lives and 
cflaracters the strongest security of tdieir veracity, he concludes 
tuat all they have recorded must be certain and true. We thus 
wnve at the discovery that, besides the mere narrative, they unfold 
to us a system of religion preached by One who wrought the most 
stupendous noiracles to establish the Divinity of His mission. In 
other words, we are led, by the simple principle of human investi* 
gaiion, to an acknowledgment of the authority of Christ to teadi 
8« <ae who came from God ; and we are l^us led to the necessity of 
Jfilding implicit credence to whatever we find Him to have taught. 
So far the investigation, being one of outward and visible fwjts, 
ctonot require anything more t^an ordinary historical or human 
evidence. 

Having once established the Divine mission of Christ, we natii^ 
^y ask, " What did Christ teach P" We find that He was not 
^ntent with teaching certain general principles of morality — ^JoA 
fle was not satisfied with unfolding to mankind doctrines such as 
JW)ne before Him had attempted to teach, and thereby making man 
acquainted with his own fallen nature and his future destiny, but 
thai, moreover. He adopted means to preserve those doctrinal 
communications to mankind. He selects a certain body of men ; 
^e invests them with great authority and power ; He makes them 
* promise of remaining with them, and teaching among them, till 
the end of time. Prom the very words of the commission which 
Jjhrist gave to His apostles, we conclude that there exists now, and 
J^t there will exist to the end of time, a corresponding institution 
*or the preservation of those doctrines, and for the perpetuation of 
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tiioae blestings which our Lord came to oommunicate ; and moie- 
over, that this institution, in consequence of its being guided bj 
Christ and His Spirit, delirers these doctrines to us inyiolate. 

Thus, merely proceeding by historical reasoning, such as woold 
lead an inBdel to believe in Christ's superior mission, we come, 
from the word of Christ, whom historical motives oblige ra to 
believe, to acknowledge the existence of a body, the depository of 
those doctrines which He came to establish among men. This 
body we call the Church. From the moment we are satisfied tiut 
Chnst has appointed a succession of men, whose province it is, bj 
aid of a supernatural assistance, to preserve inviolate those doctrines 
which Croa has delivered, — from that moment, whatever this body 
of men teaches, is invested with that divine authority which we had 
acknowledged in Christ upon the evidence of His miracles. 

The Church now takes upon herself the office of teaching, and 
informs us that the sacred volume, which we had hitherto been 
treating as mere history, commands a greater degree of respect and 
attention than any human motives could possibly bestow. She 
says, " Under that guarantee of Divine assistance, which the words 
oi Christ, in whom you believe, have given me, I proclaim that this 
book is the revealed Word of Grod, and is inspired by the Holy 
Spirit, and that it contains all that has a right to enter into the sacred 
collection," It is thus that we ^arrive, on the authority of the 
Chxirch, at those two important doctrines of ihe canon and iii8pir&' 
tion of Scripture, wbdch, as several writers endeavoured to show 
in the preceding debate, could not be proved by any course of ordi* 
nary human investigation. 

Having thus arrived at the fact of the inspiration of the Bible, w0 
open it, and find that it confirms the authority of the Churdi. In 
the prophecies, we find God saving of the Christian Church, " I will 
direct their work in truths ana I will make an everlasting covent^ 
with them (Isa. bd. 8)." " The eyes of the blind shall be opened, 
and a highway shall be there, and it shall be called the way of 
holiness . . . so that fools shall not err therein " (Isa. xixr. 5). 
" There shall come a Itedeemer to Zion . . . as for me, this ia 
my covenant with them, mif/ Spirit that is in thee, and my woris 
which I have put in thy mouth, shall not depart out of thy mouth, 
nor out of the mouth of thy seed, nor out of the mouth of tny seed'* 
seed, from henceforth and for ever'* (Isa. lix. 20, &c.). And turnifl^ 
to the New Testament, we find a distinct promise that the Spirit of 
God shall guide the Church into all truth for ever (John xiv. 6—17. 
and xvi. 13). We find, in consequence of this promise, that the 
apostles prefaced a doctrinal decision with the words, "If hath 
seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us " (Acts xv.) ; words which 
are used for the same purpose in the Catholic Church to this very 
day. — We find it pronused that " the gates of heU shall not prevail 
against the Church,*' which is Christ's kingdom, "The Church 
of the living God, ihe pillar and ground of truth " (1 Tim. iii. 15)- 

Our reason, moreover, tells us that a Church which could teed 
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trror is evidently unworthy of a good God. He who was so solici- 
tous to save, as that He sent Mis only Son to die for ns, could not 
commit us to the blind guidance of an erring, fallible teacher. To 
have traefaith, we must nave a teacher that cannot err. Christ does 
not teach us himself personailjr ; the apostles have long since left the 
world ; the Bible is only an infallible guide when infallibly inter- 
preted; and what individual can pretend to this giffcP J?rivate 
interpretation of the Scripture is made, as we may see by looking 
around us, to teach every absurdity. It therefore remains that the 
infallible teacher, which the necessities of man require, can be no 
other but that Church which was appointed to teach all nations by 
Christ Himself. 

I have been at the trouble to go thus minutely into the subject, 
because our friend " Lex Scripta '* has said that our demonstrations 
have been all along founded upon mere assumptions. I have given 
a bird's-eye view of the whole argument : pomt out an unwarrant- 
able assumption, if you can. 

And now I must conclude. For nearly twelve months we have 
been discussing the two questions upon which all the differences 
between Cathoucs and Protestants are founded, questions upon the 
right solution of which our salvation depends. Both sides, no 
doubt, have written words which, upon mature deliberation, they 
would gladly withdraw ; both sides have, no doubt, been guilty of 
oecasional^o^tfw* pennce; but nevertheless, the discussion has been 
conducted, I am happy to say, with an amount of good feeling and 
moderation which is rare in religious polemics. 

"And if any one should have felt his previous system of faith,. 
even in its smallest part, shaken, let it be but a reason with him to 
try the security of the whole building. If some small cloud shall 
ftppear to have cast a shadow over the serenity of his former convic- 
tion, oh ! let him not scorn or neglect it, for it may be like that 
which the prophet commanded his servant to watch irom Carmel — 
rich with blessing, and fertility, and refreshment to the soul that 
thirsts for truth. * Ignatius. 

NEGATIVE EEPLY. 

As the present debate has been viewed as a continuation, imder 
another aspect, of the preceding one,t so we shall, in this reply, 
take a comparative review of both ; for by so doing, we shall have a 
clearer comprehension of the whole subject, and be more likely to 
form correct opinions upon it. We purpose, therefore, laying down 
a few general principles by which to test the soundness of the 
WgTunents adduced to establish the claims of each party. Our 
jimited space forbids us entering minutely into all the arguments 
brought forward; but we hope our readers will study both the 
rebates with calmness and a sincere desire to arrive at the truth, 
'Uid we have no fear as to the result. 

* Cardinal Wiseman. t Vol. XII. 
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Oiff first inquiry ahookl be, What is a Bole of Fab^F B^lk 
Mm, ** By the term * Sule ' I understand a measure or stmdardlf 
which we may ecnspare or try a thing, thus testing its c(»reetiiflL 
A Bole of Faith, therefore, must be that measure by wbickwe joa 
to regulate not only the a^encUt, or things to be dcme, but aho te 
eredenda, or things to be believed." Tms definition is a good one; 
and the sixth article of the Church of England limits the Proteatart 
Bole of Faith to the Holy Scriptures. But tiie Churdi of Boms 
says that her ** Bule of Faith is the whole Word of God, viz., Hdy 
Scripture and Diyine traditions " (p. 15). This definition does sol 
contain the whole of it ; for the JDouay note to 2 Tim. iii. 16, says: 
— " But if we would have the whole role of Chnstian ftith aad 
practice, we must not be content with those Scriptures whie& 
Timothy knew firom his infiuicy, that is, the Old Testament al<»e, 
mor yet with the New Testament, without taking along with it tiie 
* traditione ' of the apostles and the ' interpretations ' of the Chnreh, 
to which the apostles delive];ied the book, and the true meaning of 
it." This note assumes the Apocrypha to be part, of tiie Old 
Testament, though it is well known that it does not and never did 
form any part of the Jewish Scriptures ; and to the Jews ^were 
cocnmitted the oracles of God (Bom. iiL 2). It will be seen from 
this, that the statement of " Ignatius " (p. 15) concerning the 
** Catholic Bule of Faith," though taken from liie decree Si ilie 
Council of Trent, is faulty ; or else some one has added 1^ '^tufei^ 
pretations of the Church to " the whole Word of Q-od, viz.. Holy 
Scripture and Divine traditions." We should like to know by what 
authoritjr this was done. From this statement it will also be evident 
that both Protestants and Boman Catholics are agreed respecting 
the Divine inspiration and authority of the Bible; and that tneyare 
wft agreed respecting the Divine authority of the Apocir^ 
the ** traditions * and " interpretations " of the Bomish Church. 

This leads us to inquire, What truth or truths ought we to hsre 
assumed as the basis of our propositions and arguments in these 
debates P First, we ought to nave assumed that a Divine Bule of 
Faith was necessary for man ; second, that God has given him one; 
and third, that the Holy Scriptures are divinely inspired. Bespect- 
ing the first two we need say nothing at present, but believing, u 
btSh parties do, in the Divine authority of the Holy Scriptures, ve 
percerre the fallacy of " Ignatius " in laying down the " complicated 
and laborious inquiry " on p. 99 of the last volume. Were we 
discussing the Divine inspiration of the Bible with an infidel, andi 
an inquiry might be instituted by him with propriety ; but for one 
wiio believes Qie truth of these things equally with his opponent, to 
require him to do so, is " mere cavilling and captious triflmg." Nor 
do we think an infidel woidd, like ** Ignatius, illogically condude 
that because the Bible has no proof of its Divine inspiration in 
itself in not having " a list of inspired books," that, therefor^ the 
Bible alone is not a sufficient Bule of Faith (p. 104, vol. xii.). 

Assuming, then, that the Bible is divinely inspired, we are led 
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to inquhfe, Is the Bible, without the ApcMsrjpbA, the '' traditions " 
md '^interpretationff" of the Romish Church, sufficient to guide 
Dum to hesren P or, iu other words. Does it contain 2^ doctrinal 
truths necessary to be belieyed, and all precepts necessary to be 
obeyed, in order to secure eternal salvation P If it does not. Are 
kbe Apocrypha,' the "traditions" and "interpretations" of the 
Eonnsh Church divinely inspired P The onus of proving the Bible 
aUne sufficient rests upon us Protestants ; and the ontis of proving 
the Divine authority of the Apocrypha, the " traditions " and " in- 
terpretations," rests upon our opponents. 

As we both believe the Bible to be the Word of God, we ought 
to receive its testimony and authority as unquestionable in these 
debates. But while our opponents appeal to the Bible to try to 
dww its insufficiency as a Kule of Faith, they coolly say to us, 
** B«t it is to no purpose at all to refer to the fiible for any proofs, 
witiumt you first prove the genuineness, authentidty, and inspira- 
%n of it. Until this is done, argument is useless " (p. 383, vol. xii.). 
It is evident, even from this " captious trifling," that they feel the 
force of our apoeab to the Divine authority of the Word of God ; 
and ako that tney are obliged to admit the legitimacy of proofs 
from the Bible when its inspiration is acknowledged. And since 
ftis very point is neeesscmly assumed by us both, we shall perceive 
Ae propriety of H. B.*s proposition (j). 11, vol. xii.), namely : — 
" Because the Bible bears testimony to its own sufficiency as a rule 
of faith, and the Bible being the Word of God, its testimony must 
fe true." This is not ndivehf begging the question of the canon 
aad inspiration of the Bible, as asserted by ** Augustine," but 
V^roperly assuming the truth of what we both believe in, and appeal 
to as an authority on the subject. 

We shall not be able to notice the arguments adduced in the 
previous debate farther than to briefly reply to the article of 
"A Layman," which " Gregory" says, "has hardly been noticed by 
robaequent affirmative writers." " A Layman " asserts " that tie 
Irvine Mule of Faith must necessarily he both cleab and iitfal- 
IJBLB (p. 164). " Gregory " says, " that if the Bible be so clear, it 
«tw< teach eveey one with unebbing certainty the same belief." 
^<itting this and that together, it amounts to the following syllogism, 
aamely : — 

^e Divine Bule of Faith must be so clear and infallible, as to 
teach every one with unerring certainty the same belief. 

The Bible does not teach every Protestant with unerring certainty 
*^e same belief Hierefore the JBible is wot the Divine Mule (^ 
^(nth. 

^e reply as follows :— 

•Hte Divine Bule of Faith must be so clear and infallible, as to 
*®ach every one witl^ unerring certainty the same belitf, 
, The Bible, with the Apocrypha, ** traditions," and " interpretft- 
*»pn8 *' of the Eomish Church, do not teach every Boman CsUhoUe 
^^"wnerring certainty the same belief. 
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Therefore tkue togetiier are hot tke Dwine Rule qfFoM, 

Haying thus shown die fallacy and absurdity of " A Layman's" 
proposition^ on whioh his arguments depend, i| is needless inrther 
to notice his paper. 

We now torn to a reriew of the present debate ; and in so d<Niig, 
cannot but express the astonishment we felt when r^t^liii^ oor 
opponents' articles, at the assumption of eyerything essential. to 
establish the '* truth " of their Bule of Faith. We tSly agree witk 
*' Lex Scripta " that they have based assumption upon assumption^ 
assuming all the points on which this controversy hinges. And ire 
hope to make this apparent to our readers before we conclude. 

We have iliown tnat that portion of dur opponents' B.ule of Faitb 
which is disputed is the Apocrypha, the " traditions," and " inter- 
pretations," and that the only indisputable authority to which mt 
can both appeal, is the Biblb.' We also showed that these conbo- 
verted points depended upon the question or fact of Peter hemg &e 
roek ofthat Chmrh. And although " Ignatius " (p. 17) lays great 
stress upon its infallibility, and ** Greffory " (p. 88) says : — " He 

glhrist) declares that it is to be foundea upon a rockt wnich name 
e bestows upon the disciple who was to oe the head and kkt- 
8T0HE of it, and that ' the gates of hell should not prevail against 
it ;' " and although '* A Layman" (p. 160) quotes from S. Cypnan, a 
reference to the same passage of Scriptiure, and from S. Jerome 
and Augustine, references to the authority of tke chair qf Peter, 
i.e., his supremacy: yet " Gregory " (p. 92) says : — ** * Theophylact' 
has endeavoured to show that S. f eter was not the head of the 
apostles, nor the rock of the Church. This has nothing to do with the 
question. The ]primac3r of S. Peter might form the subject of ft sepa- 
rate debate, but it certsunly is not the Catholic Bule of Faith." Why, 
then, did *' Gregory " and others refer us to the infallibility of the 
Church and the supremacy of Peter as the ground of the ** truth " 
of their Kule of Faith P And why did " Gregory," with our article 
before him, instead of answering our arguments on Matt. xvi. 18, 
quote it, and then say : — ** I have written my article without using 
tnose texts which ' Theophylact ' conceives Catholics rely upon to 
\ prove their Rule of Faith P" Error is always inconsistent with 
itself slb well as with tbuth. Why did he not try to prove that Aw 
Church might be infallible, although the rock or head of it were 
fallible ? We argued (p. 22) that the infallibility of the Church 
woidd depend upon that of the rock upon which it was built. The 
house buut on the sand v^nshed, because it was built on the sajd; 
while that built upon the rock withstood the storm and tempest, 
because it was founded upon the rock. But "Gregory," after 
denying the infallibility of the Pope, and asserting thefaUibiliiy of 
Peter and the other apostles, affirms that the Church, built upon 
poor fallible Peter, (only think of a fallible head and keystone!) is 
an infallible Church. The summary of this is, that " Grregoiy " 
first asserts or assumes that Peter was the head, rock, or keystone of 
Christ's Church ; he then affirms that this has nothing to do with the 
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question at issue ; next, lie denies Wxe ivfallilility o^ Peter dcmdiiAke 
Pepe, and tken, lastly, assumes that the Chu ch, built upon fallible 
Peter, supported by a fallible keystone ^ and governed by a fallible 
heady the Pope, is an infallible Cfiuruh ! By what rules of logiehe 
deduces such a oonclusion from his contradictory premises we kuow 
not; but we do know that this shows the hollowneas of the gromtds 
of his S.ule of Faith, and the worthlessness of Ms assumptions. 

We now notice the fact that not one of our opponents has offered 
a woi^ in reply to our arguments (pp. 23, 24) respecting the Diuiue 
authority of the Apocrypha. We there showed that inasmuch im 
thy affirm the Jewish Church to be infallible, and thence argue tibo 
infallibility of their own, so, by their own confession, the Jewish 
Church was infallibly right, when they, on the grounds adduced, 
did not receive the Apocrypha., And though our opponents should 
prove the " truth " of the other controverted points, yet until they 
show their infallible right to set aside the infallible decitsions of the 
JeswiA Church in this matter, the fact will still remain that the 
"Catholic Eule of Faith is not true." 

We have showed that the onus of proving the Divine authority 
of the controverted points rests upon our opponents, and we have 
just saen that, respecting one of them, they have not offered a single 
word in proof. [Kegarding the others, they have based their argu- 
Bients upon the. assumption of their Church being exclusively the 
Catholic or Universal Church of Christ; and that, as such, she 
CMuiot teach error. Both these assumptions our readers will 
perceive are false and groundless ; for the term Catholic is, and 
always has been, denied to belong to the Church of Eome exclu- 
sively; and as long as the Greek and other churches remain in 
existence, or on the page of history> over whom the Romish Church 
""^er did exercise jurisdiction, ana whose existence was antecedent 
or coeval with that of Rome, the absurdity and baselessness of such 
^ assumption will be apparent. But even this assumption is based 
l^a ano^er, which is the supremacy of Peter, and this we showed 
^0^ opening article to be " as baseless aa the fabric of a vision." 

J^ P*ge 86, " Gregory " says : — " I shall, therefore, proceed to 
sliow that the authority upon \^hich a Catholic believes in Ctris- 
^*?ifcy is founded upon truth ; and that the Church, whose Eule of 
iJaith we are now discussing, is the true Church, and, in consequence, 
^ches us the true faithr The " authority " on which a Catholic 
oeheves Christianity is that of his Church; consequently, 'Gregory" 
^dertakes to prove that it is founded upon truth. He is next to 
Baow that it is the true Church, and that, consequently, no error is 
taught therein. We have already shown that the Eominh Church 
JJ^ot be BXCLUSIVELY the true Church, but that she is a part of 
^0 Universal or Catholic Church we admit and maintain. We 



mamtain that a teue Church m&y fall away — may teach error. 
^re we to assert the opposite, we should give the he to the plain 
?a °^^*^^' ^^ ^ot ^^^ Jewish Church a true Church? and 
^ notour Lord himself charge its members with **teachiDg for 
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doctrines the commandments of men — making the Wcnrd of Godiif 
none effect through their tradition? Mark viL 7. The Galate 
Church was a true Church, yet they fell into error in teadung ikt 
necessity- of circumcision and the observance of the Mosaic kw. 
Those of Per^mos and Thyatira were true Churches, yet they,c«a 
in apostolic tunes, taught error. And what is the Church of Book 
more than they ? That the Somish Church has taught erron w 
believe is indisputable. Let our readers judge by comparing tie 
teaching of the Biblb aud the Chitbch of Bomb on pp. 25, 2^ 
We think, then, that we have shown the fallacy of " Gregory's" 
proposition, and that all his arguments founded thereon are therefwe 
fallacious. 

Respecting the visihiUtif, unity, cathoUcity, holiness^ and ofo^ 
tolicity, whicn " Gregory " claims a» the property of his Church, we 
have not time nor space to enlarge upon. We must leave tiwai 
with our readers ; but we hope they will bear in mind that though 
flU these marks were true oi the Komish Church, they would not 
prove Jier to be exclusively the Church of Christ, nor yet make ker 
mcapable of teaching error. It is one thing to claim these marb, 
and another thing to prove the possession of them. Those who are 
acq^uainted with Church history will readily call to mind periods 
which will give the lie to the possession of these by the EomiA 
Church. Just one instance, and we close this topic. " Gregory " 
says;— ** Although the Church invites her children to pracosc 
holiness, it has not, of course, the power to compbl. It is left, a* 
God leaves our own salvation, in our oton hands, to accept or f^^ 
AS WB THINK PBOPEB " (p. 90). Wc ask, then, why the persecntioM 
and wholesale slaughters of the Waldenses and idbigenses becaiue 
they refused to submit to the Pope, and preferred to be guided by 
the simple Word of God, as their forefathers had been P IF^jf the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew P Why the blazing fires of Smithtield? 
Why the Inquisition of Spain and Borne P Why aU these if the 
Church of Home be holy, and her children left " to accept or reject 
as they think proper " P The marks of holiness, &c., are made the 
around of the " truth " of the Catholic Eole of Faith. H«ioe the 
hoUowness of that ground and the falsity of her E>ule of FaitL 

On page 167," A Layman" asserts that the Church of Borne wtf 
in the possession of the true faith during the lifetime of the apostle 
Paul. But surely he does not infer therefrom that she has it now. He 
asks when the Church of Borne fell into error. Shall we conclude 
that because a sick man cannot tell Ju)w or when he received the 
seeds of his complaint, that he is not sick, or that he is not so 
because we cannot tell ? Bu\if we bring plain and strong evidence 
from^he Scriptures that the Church of Borne now teaches doctrinw 
contrary to the Word of God, no sensible man would doubt of her 
having fallen into error, although neither he nor we might he able 
to tell when this error first arose. 

The quotations which he has given us from the Fathers, Irenaus 
Cyprian, Origen, Jerome, and Augustine, seem to have 
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Dnection with the suhject of dehate. There is little in them 
3in which any Protestant need dissent. Most of these extracts 
» not refer to the Church of Borne at all; while the utmost 
at can be preyed from the remainder is that the writers agreed 
th the doctrines which were then taught by her. I^ot one of 
ese Fathers held the Bule of Faith of the present Church of 
ome. Irenseus writes of the heretics of his time, that, 

"• When reproTed with the Scriptuies, they begin to aociue the Scriptures as if 
ey were not correct, nor of Authority; and as if they were ambignons, and as if 
e tmth might not be discovered from them by those who knew not tradition."* 

Hear Cyprian. In the celebrated controversy between him and 
ope Stephen, respecting the re-baptization of those baptized by 
eretics, it was pleaded bj Stephen that *' tradition*' was against 
;. To this Cypnan replies, — 

" Whence is that tradition? Does it descend from Dominical and Evangelical 
sstimony, or does it come from the commands and epistles of the Aposdes? For 

iod declares that those things are to be done that are vfritten^ If, 

herefore, it is either commanded in the Gospel, or contained in the Epbtles 
)r Acts of the Apostles, let that divine and holy txadition be observed.'^f 

Hear Origen : — 

"We must take the Scriptures as witnesses. For oar doctrines and interpreta- 
ions, without snch witness, are not to be believed.** % 

We recommend the following to the special attention of J. H.: — 

"Teonght to know that the things read from the sacred volumes are worthy ot 
being uttered by the Holy Spirit; bat we need the grace of the Holy Spirit 
to interpret them,'*§ 

Hear Jerome : — 

" The other things also, which they find and feign of themselves, without the 
kntbority and testimonies of the Scriptures, as if by apostolical tradition, the swoid 
&f God smites down.** || 

" As we deny not these things that are written, so we reject those things that 
ure not written. That God was born of a virgin we believe, because we read it; 
tUt Mary married after the birth, we believe not, because we read it not.!*^ 

Hear Augustine : — 

'' Either with respect to Christ, or His Church, or anything else whatever, that 
^rtains to your faith or life, I will not say ' we;' because we are by no mean^to be 
^ mpsred to him who said, ' Although we;' but certainly I will say what he has 

lowed it up with, If an angel from heaven shall have preached to yon anything 

yond what ye have received in the Scriptures of the Law and the Gospel, let him 

anathema.''** 

* Adv. Hser. lib. 3. t Epist ad Pompeiam. Oxon. 1682. 

t Horn, in Jer. § Horn, in Josh. |] In Aggsum c " 

^ Adv. Helvid. •• Contra litt. Peiil. lib. 3. 
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" A Layman " next proceeds to inform ^ Lex Seripta " l^ftt, «d 
feto^iee to any book of instraction used by Catholics, he will iad 
tkat " eTery degree of honofor is to be paid to ihe Blessed Tirgk, 
tftTe Dirioe honour.*' Li a book of instruction not much used hj 
Catholics, *'A Layman" will find that erery degree of retimw 
hononr is to be paid to Qod akme— none to any feature : — ** TMwi 
ahalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart;, and with all thy 
aoul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength," (Mark xii. 
SO.) " Thou Shalt worship ihe Lord thy God, and Him wdy ahalt thou 
serve," (Matt iv. la) 

We fear, however, that such, references may be distasteful to "A 
Layman." Perhaps the following may suit him better :— 

" I will confess thee, O Lady, because tiiou hast hid these thmgs 
from the wise, and hast rerealed them unto babes. Thy jdory his 
covered the heavens, and the earth is full of thy mercy. U Blessed 
Virgin, thou savest whom thou wiU, and he from whom thou tamest 
thy face dies." 

" O Lady, permit me not to be delivered over to the fury of God, 
that I be not judged in His anger. Inline the face of thy S(hi 
towards us ; oblige Him to have pity on the sinners." 

"The world remains by thy Frovidence; for it is Thoit who at 
the beginning founded it together with God ! I am wholly thine : 
O Lady, save me." 

The author of the above blasphemies is a canonized saint of tite 
Church of Erome. On the 14th of July in each year, every Bonusb 
priest thus pravs: — "O God, who didLst give blessed Bonaventore 
to thy people ror a minister of eternal salvation, grant, we beseech 
Thee, tnat ne who was the instructor of our life here on earth may 
become our intercessor in heaven." The "Psalter of St. Bona- 
venture," from which we have quoted these passages (almost at 
random), is a book in extensive use on the contment. Ten editions 
of it were issued at Kome, from 1834 to 1844, with the exprc^ 
sanction of the last Pope, Gregory XVI. ; and other editions durini; 
the present pontificate, with the official imprimatur. 

" A Layman " next affirms that " the power of the Pontifis to 
grant ' Indulgences to sin' has never existed, save in the imagina- 
tion of such Protestants as * Lex Seripta.* " For the better informa- 
tion of " A Layman," we quote the following from the decretals of 
Pope Gregory IX. : — * 

'* I^ ftdalterib vero et aliis criminibas qase snnt minora, potest Episcopns cant 
elericis post peractam po9aitentiam dispensare." " But of adulteries and dthef 
lesser crimes, the bishops may grant dispensation to the clergy after penance htJk 
been performed." 

The passages quoted by J. H. on page 224 are all very well in 
their place, to prove the universality of the mission of the apostles, 

* Lib. ii. cap. iv. Paris, 1586. 
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Lod the perpetuity of Chrijst'e presence, wittit Hi9 miisasi^^ aad 
^lureh thvoii^lLout aULage«; butiiintilJ. H. haappered tb^-^o^o^ii^e 
^MUm, of the Chwpclk of ^om^rte^ those ppomiaeff we. m^at still say 
^t tb0y arje olidmed upon uAwai^aata&le assiunptioos*' Instead of 
>ii7 haymg to proFe' tliat Glirist has failed in His promises to His 
>hurcb» ia oroar to prove the fallibility of the Bomish Church, ow 
>^onents zoiifit prove the exohuwe riabt to> every one of theniv 

In answer to the obj^otion of J. H. respeoting the meiuungs of 
Veiros aAdJPeira^we observe, that although the vernacohur language 
in which our Saviour spc^e was the Syr<^haldak>» and alfehou^ it 
possessed .but one word, KIPHOS, to express both rock and sione^ 
y^et the language in which the appstlee wrote must guide uSi BXkd 
torm our authority as to the true meaning of these words ; beoaciee 
they, beinff inspired moD, wpuld not give us a wrong, meaniiig; if 
they did, they would teach error; and although ^ey French is in the 
same predicanaent as the Syro-Chaldaic, yet we are happy to say 
tlukt the Latin is not so faulty. And surely our opponents will not 
reject the authority of their own VvlgoAel listen to its. voice :-^ 
''Et ego autem tibi dico, qma tu es Peitbus, et super hoc 
PBTRA," &c. The word Tetrus is a noun masculine^ ami petra a 
lioxin feminine » 

We need not say anything respecting the two columns of com- 
parative teaehings of the Bible and Bome» since no one haa 
attempted to reconcile them. But respectiog the quotation fr<»i 
" The Liturgy of the Heart of Mary Lignori I " we remark^ that we 
should have heard noo<miplaint from J. H., had there not occurred 
a typograplttcal error. If our friends and J. H* wiU put a period 
after Mary^ it will read thus:— "The liturgy of the Heart of 
^aiy. log^iori." We understand that Liguori was madea^aint 
in the year 1839, and that Cardinal Wiseman assisted at the 
^ypercdion. 

In reply to the grave charge of quoting from books which do 
enst passages which they do not contain, we plead not guilty ; 
and justify our plea by observing, that we did not quote direct from 
Bellarmine's work, but from Poole's "Dialogues," published by the 
*' B^ligious Tract Society," 1839, and that we gave the page of the 
book by saying " Ibid" If the work of Bellarmine does not really 
contain the words, and never did, Matthew Poole is to blame, and 
not ourselves. But we find at the beginning of the book the fol- 
lowing notice : — " Reprinted from the last edition, as corrected and 
amended by the author. In this reprint the texts have been verified." 
Matthew Poole flourished in th© times of the Commoawealih and 
Charles II., so that this has been before thei'world long ei!i>ough 
^ be detected of fraud if he be guilty of it.. Besides Matthew 
Poole, we have the testimony of the Bev. Charles Leslie, a contem- 
pojTary of our authority, for the existence of the passage in BeDar- 
mme's work extant at that time. In Lewie's " Short and Easy 
Method with the Deists," (chap, xi.,) we luwre thie following 
Jftssage :— *• This was the current doctrine (namely, infalliUlit^) w 
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the diyines in the Church of Some in former ages, as yoa may m 
in Bellarmine (Be Bom. Pontif., L iv. c. 5), whm he carries this m 
hi|^ as to assint, that if the Pope did command the practice of vifle 
and forhid Tirtoe, the Church were bonnd to beUeve that Tirtne was 
▼ice» and that yice was yirtoe. And in his prefiu^ he calls tilm 
mbsohite snja^macr of the Pope the 9umma rei Christians — tiie snm 
and fonndiSaon of the Christian reli^on ; and that to deny it ww 
not only a simple error, bnt a permcions kerety" So tiiat, on the 
testimony of these two gentlemen, we are boimd to believe thst 
Bellarmine's work did ori^nnall;jr contain the passage to which J. H. 
objects. We know that mere is snch a practice as expun^inff him 
works snch passages as are obnoxions ; and thongh the work d 
Bellarmine shonla not now contain the passage in question, it nuy 
hare contained it ; and onr oppo nents hare to prove against this, our 
eridence, that it never did. r^e must now leave onr case wilh oor 
jnry of readers to decide whether we have or not substantiated onr 
^ea of HOT ouiLTY. One thing will be evident to all, namely, that 
J. H. dmrgee Cardinal BeUarmine with impiety^ and the Cardinal 
condemns J. H. with being g^ty of kerety. So much for the wiUy 
of car opponents. 

In oonclnsion, we say to the supporters of the Eomish Chnrch-;' 
"When you have proved the points assumed by you throughout this 
debate— namely, the Divine authority of the Apocryphay tiie Supre- 
maew of Peter and the Pope, the Catholicity of your Church, and 
ita IiffaUilnliiy, — we shall be bound to believe your Bule of Faith 
to be " tme ;*' but not till then. And all our reiaders we exhort, is 
Ihe words of John Locke, to " study ihe Hol^ Scriptures, and 
especially the New Testament : therein are contuned the words of 
eternal me. It has Grod for its author, salvation for its end, and 
troth witiiout any mixture of error for its matter." 

Theophtlact. 
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ABE THE PBmCIPLES OF THE DEVELOPMENT 

THEOEY TEUE P 

AFFIBHATIVE AETICLE. — III. 

Hiviiro stated in a previous article the grounds on whidii we 
consider the Development Theory entitled to be received as true, 
we proceed to examine what has as yet been advanced in opposition. 
We find '* L'Ouvrier" admitting that the propounderaof the theory 
are animated by '* an ardent love of God's great and wonderfal 
work of nature " (p. 175), and yet asserting that the principles which 
they advocate ascribe to "nature a power to ovemde and render 
nugatory the great First Cause of being, the intelligent Creator of 
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he universe, which is a species of reckless daring, amounting to 
ilasphemous impiety '' (p. 245). We are at a loss to see how those 
lecused of such impiety can be actuated by such love. And, with 
^ual consistency, he assures us that he is " not of that number who 
)?ould fear the results of the Development Theory, if generally 
received as truth," though " blasphemous impiety" characterizes it, 
md though it be a " futfle, fallacious folly" (p. 245). We pass over 
these inconsistencies, as not affecting the question at issue, referring 
to them only as indicative of the amount of dependence to be placed 
on the assertions of our antagonist. 

In his first article, " L'Ouvrier" combats the supposition that in- 
organic matter may become organic by natural law, and states that 
if such a change were the law of nature, " we should at least be able 
to see some plainly marked instance .... within the limits of 
the historic era" (p. 178). We might, with equal reason, demand, a 
modem instance of inorganic matter becoming organic by creative 
act. The absence of an historic instance of either kind, does not 
disprove either of the two theories which profess to explain the 
commencement of life ; and indeed, it may be said rather to favour 
the Development Theory. For it is manifestly unreasonable to 
claim a recent instance^of matter becoming organized, of that theory 
which considers such a change to have occurred only when life first 
became existent, all other suhsequent forms of life being develop- 
ments therefrom; whereas, on the other hand, it is not at tdl 
unreasonable to suppose, that if organic beings have, during aU ages, 
been constantly created from inorganic matter, historic instances 
may occur. According to our theory, the earth, after its creation 
by the Divine Being, existed for a considerable period in a state of 
chaos, quite incompatible with the presence of life, during which 
time, under the influence of physical law, it developed through a 
series of changes which ultimately rendered it suitable for the 
existence of life. At the arrival of the time when life became 
possible, that is, when the prevalent conditions no longer were such 
as to restrain certain inherent properties of matter, these latent 
forces became active, and inorganic matter, to the extent that the 
then conditions of external circumstances permitted, assumed 
organization. This view of the subject in no way militates against 
God's prerogative of creation ; for the production of life in matter, 
by means of law, as one of the most essential attributes of matter, 
is as much originally referable to the Creator as would be successive 
creations subsequent to the great pristine creative act ; and, giving 
credence to this theory, we deem an indication of much greater 
faith in the Omnipotence of nature's God, and much juster appre- 
ciation oF the Divine skill, wisdom, and power displayed in creation, 
than is that exercised by those who, while allowing that the Creator 
has left the operations of the heavenly bodies to the inherent law of 
gravitation with which He has gifted the starry system, yet cavil to 
admit that He may have similarly gifted the integral parts of thoss 
systems with self-acting law for effecting their minor and lese 
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momentous operations, and brand as guilty of '* blaspliemoiis im- 
piety" those who feel that by so belioTing they most ^nfytihe 
great Author of all things, whose grandest works are achieved by ikt 
simplest means. 

" jL*Oavrier" very confidently asserts, with italicized emphaw, 
"that a germinal cell produces its speeifie form of v^fe^aWe er 
animal life, and no other form.** Now, that this is not the faot, \nk, 
indeed, f outive falsity, we have but to refer as proof to th© exist- 
ence of hybrids. It is a notorious fact that, not in a few exe6p> 
tional case^, but in many well-authenticated instances, the geranaal 
cell of a given specie^ of animal, if submitted to the embr^onie 
conditions of some other species, will produce an offspring d^wKsA 
from either. We adduce this rather to show the erronetmsneBi of a 
proposition on which our opponent lays sU'ess, than as an iUuatratiott 
of development ; for our theory does not claim, except, perhi^, k 
some instances, the origination of species by means of nybridizMoa, 
though this phenomenon is useful, as confirmatory of the fact that 
elemental life, when exposed to an unaccustomed series of plastie 
circumstances, will assume a new form of organization. While on 
this topic, we will deal with the objection that hybrids «re infertile. 
Now this we imagine to be a consequence of a non-oontinuance of 
the new conditions which gave rise to the new animal ; for it is 
manifestly impossible that the germinal cdl of a hybrid can he 
identical with that of its progenitor, neither can the embryome 
conditions of a hybrid, to which it is subjected, resemble those 
which were influential in its own first stages of developmei^ So 
that to bring forward the infertility of hybrids as antagonistic to tiic 
principles of development, is begging the question, for the very 
continuance of the changed conditions which is necessary for tae 
permanent change of species, is unavoidably wanting in the int^* 
course of hybrids. We have already suggested the possibOitf of a 
structural modiScation following a change in the foetal conditions, 
to which the germ of life may be subjected (see p. 173*), and this is 
confirmed by the occurrence of hybrids. 

We now proceed to examine what is advanced as an insuperal^ 
objection to the Development Theory. It is urged that organic 
traces found in the earliest rocks are those of highly organized 
animals, whereas the theory we advocate is assumed to require that 
development should invariably proceed from the simpler to iih» mow 
complex organisms. We shall treat this objection in two ways: 
— First, by showing that proof is wanting that hi|j;hly oi^anized 
animals were the first to exist ; Mid, secondly, by bringing S>rwaid 
the fact that development may be retrogressive as well as pio- 
gressive. 

♦ Lire 24 from the top, on that pa^e, should read, " without the agency," for 
"with tl e agency." In the last line of page 170, the comma should be betw«« 
" designs, alike," instead of between " accuracy, all j" and at page 172, line 19 fitm 
the bottom, read *' tends" for " sendf," 
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Fbst, tiien, we sagr tba;fc cmr <^»poiie&t8, by adduemg instaaoes 
^ tto foseil remains of ammalg tlmt occur in the earliBr formations, 
D not by any means substanliato tke assertion that these were the 
rot forms of life ; for mot onfy is .their possfeion ever open to tbe 
b^ectioD. that a more ancient £>88il of a lower order may be found 
Kmorrow, geological research baring been in no wise so extennve 
3 to warrant positiye indnddon ; but, — and this is important, — the 
hysical conditions prevalent at the time* of the deposition of the 
i^er stratified rocks, though q%dte compatible with the existence 
f certain living organisms, were such as to destroy idl organic 
>rms when life became extinct, with the exception of only a few 
igh«r species whose m(»re developed framework of bone resisted the 
eccmiposing influences at work. As the result of experiments con- 
tacted by Dr. Lindley, by immersing plants in water, with the view 
o ascertain the effect of certain natimu causes in obhterating traces 
>f their existence, ''it was found that the dicotyledonous plants, in 
general, had wholly disappeared, whence it was inferred that they 
irere unable to r^nain for two years in water without being totally 
iee(Hsa]posed. . . . Grasses and sedges had perished; whence 
it was inferred that we have no right to assume that the earth was 
aot originally clothed with these, because we no longer find their 
remains. Fungi and mosses, and all the lowest forms of vegetation, 
bd dkappeared; even equiseium had left no traces behind."'* 
In tibe siyne way, the absence of the remains of the lower orders of 
aoiaials is accounted for. Certain agencies, sudi as ihtense heat, 
wwe so active during the formation of the first deposits, that whole 
series of strata have become crystallized, and are hence known under 
the name of metamorphic rocks ; so that little stress need be laid 
upon the non-preservation, under such circumstaaces, of the simpler 
forms of orgaiiization, the^ majority of which indeed have no bony 
structure. And it cannot be objected that these were circum- 
staaees in which life coukL not be sustained, for we know that 
great warmth, combined with a humid atmosphere, which must 
hare resxdted from the rapid evaporation consequent on such heat, 
are the very conditions most favourable to the existence of the 
inferior forms of animation. So that, if life existed at this period, 
aad it may 1)0 taken as an axiom, that life is never absent where the 
conditions prevalent favour its presence— that Nature does " abhor 
a vacuum'* — it must have been in those very forms whose preserva- 
tion in a fossil state was impossible, not only on account of the 
<^oaditions best adapted to that development, but also because of the 
vwy simplicity of their structure. 

Then, secondly, we meet the objection under consideration by the 
Jact that development need not necessarily be progressive, but may 
ne the reverse. That is, the ^jonditions requiring a new form of 
structure for the continuance of life may not be such as to require 
one more complex or more highly organized. The new form may 

* Richardson's "Geology," Bohn's edition, 1855, pp. 174-5 
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be fiinpler, aod yet quite as perfectly tAamted to the existeiit tk- 
oumBtances ; and, though it may have developed firom a hi^ier ordff 
of organism, its development is quite as reasonable, and as mudi 
within the scope of our theory, as that development which ia said ts 
be progressive becaose it assumes at each successive stage a lughff 
order of structure. The reader of Hugh Miller's " Footprints of tibe 
Creator," which was written to combat the Development Theorf, 
will remember how firequently and emphatically he dwells upon toe 
fact that each class ot extinct animals, after having attained iht 
acme of their existence by the occurrence of Iheir most perfect 
forms, have been subsequently represented by a series of species 
jpraduallv retro^essive, till the race became extmct. This fact, w^hich 
IS thought to militate so much against the Development Theory, we 
deem an argument in its favour ; for after an organism has, through 
a series of species, reached that stage when the prevalent conditions 
are favourable to its highest development, it must manifestly follow 
that at the next change of conditions it must, to preserve its eon- 
tinuance, assume a form consistent with those new conditions ; and 
being alreadjr at its highest stage of organism, a retrogressive 
development is the alternative of extinction. Let it be lK>me in 
mind, also, that the classification of animals, as of inferior and 
superior orders of life, is but, to a certain extent, an artificial scheme 
adopted by naturalists for convenience ; and that, when a change in 
physical condition took place, it was by no means considered by 
I^ature whether the new circumstances were such as should favour 
the existence of those animals and plants that were next on the list 
of Cavier and Linnseus. 

In conclusion, we will just refer to one of the absurdest and md^ 
frequent propositions advanced by the opponents of the DevelopBi«it 
Theorv. It is put in this among other forms by " L*Ouvrier," — " The 
fungi nave never been observed to develop into the stately oak." 
Now it is almost imnecessary to state that we never supposed suchs 
phenomenon possible. All that we assert is, that at one period ci 
time a form of vegetation, very similar to the oak in structure, waa 
subject to agencies which necessitated its assumption of l^t form 
as a sine qua non of its continued existence. By a long series <^ 
developments such as these, a connection may exist between these 
extremes of vegetation. But putting the connection in the abnq)t 
form our opponent does, is only an exaggeration without lo^esl 
purpose. 

If in the foregoing remarks we have written anything caicnlatsd 
to annoy our opponent, such has been far from our intentioo. 
Our antagonism is to his opinions and not to himself. Admiring 
the tone of his article, we would imitate his courtesy, and if we have 
failed to do so, we sincerely regret it. E. M., Jun. 

NEGATIVE ABTICLE. — III. 

We have read with deep interest the articles which have already 
appeared in this debate, referring, as they do, to what has heea 
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esignsted " the myetery of inyBteries," viz., the exercise of crcatire 
*ower, in distinction from the resnlts of animal instinct and the 
ffects of snrrounding circumstances. We cannot, however, bnt re- 
lark, at the outset, on the very meagre support which onr opponents 
ave been able to give to tKe Development Theory, and tne very 
nbdued tone in which they have spoken its praise. We cannot 
Iso bnt express our surprise, that neither of the preceding writers 
n this question have favoured us with a definition of the principal 
erms used in the debate ; and we shall at once attempt to supply 
bis their lack of service. 

The word " Development" signifies an unfolding, and for some time 
ras principally employed to express those organic changes which 
ake place in animal and vegetable bodies, from their embryo state 
intil they arrive at maturity ; hot it has at the present time a much 
nder application, and is of very frequent occurrence in the compo- 
ition or our would-be-thought profound ones. By the Development 
rheory is meant that speculation of philosophers which attributes 
he present order of things, and the variety in plants and animals, 
to the working of certain laws impressed upon matter, rather than 
to the creative fiat of an all-wise and all-powerful God. Hence, in 
1748, Demaillet propounded his theory of the oriffin of different 
^ds of animals from one another. He taught the direct transmu' 
tation of individuals, through altered circumstances and volitional 
impulses. By way of illustration, he supposed that a fiyvng fish, 
blown on to land, might, by some efibrts of its own, aided by some 
internal forces, become gradually metamorphosed into a bird ! In 
1809, Lamarck, a most profound naturalist, gave a more scientific 
Mpect to this transmutation theory. " He supposed the necessary 
met^orphoses to occur, not in individuals, but in a succession of 
individuals, and to be produced by accumulated changes, the result 
of certun adaptations between long-continued alteration in external 
conditions, such as heat or cold, dryness or moisture, or other sur- 
roxmding influences, and continuously inherited internal tendencies 
Mid powers of many generations of individuals." " He supposed that 
the whole series of animals conmienced from two primoidial stocks, 
^•> a worm, and an infusorial animalcule, the earliest be^nnings of 
each of which originated in a direct or spontaneous generation ! The 
former line he imagined to pass through worms, barnacles, and 
^hell-fish ; and the latter through infusorial monad, polypes, star- 
fish, insects, spiders, and crabs, — both to meet in fishes, from 
▼hich the vertebrata, including man, were in gradual procession 
derived ! " 

In the year 1846 this theory attracted great attention by the 
publication of that clever but unsatisfactory book, the " Vestiges 
^ Creation." It is unnecessary for us here to state the peculiar 
^cws advanced by the author of this work, as our friend, " L'Ouvricr" 
aas already so fully noticed them (page 176). To show, however, 
the dangerous tendency of the book, we may remind our readers 
^t it was published anonymously, and that a little time ago, a 
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pepokr ftotlior and {mblisher ww most aaxioiu to deat himself iioBi 
the aeousaHon of bein^ conoer&ed in its authorship ! 

The abterditj of thip DeTelofHoent Theory, when stoip^ed of iti 
t^lmWl terms, is yery a^^^areat. Disraeli thus amusingly ex- 
poonds it : — ** You know/* says he, " all is deyelopment. The prin- 
ciple is perpetually going on. First, there was — ^Nothing. Thesi 
tkeore was— Something. Then (I forget the next) I think there were 
shells — then fishes — then ioe came. Let me see— did we come next ? 
Ne^et mind that ; we came at last. And the next change there will 
be something very superior — something with wings I Ah. ! that's 
it : we were fishes ; and I believe we shall be—crows !" 

Bidicule a{^[>ears a lawful weapon to employ in combating such 
hypotheses as these, and ably has a writer in a recent publication 
used it, a somewhat lengthened sample of which we are tempted to 

?upte : — '* You visit the monkeys in someereat zoological collecticMi. 
f yonder orang-otang or chimpanzee could speak, as animals used 
to do, in the days of the fabulists (and very sensibly, too, in general^ 
what sort of an harangue would it deliver? 'Gentlemen of the 
human species,' it might say, * You may laugh at us as much as you 
choose. Quid vetat P It is very true that we are clumsy, inele^Emt 
brutes. I admit it. Our arms are undoubtedly verjr long and un- 
gainly. The toes of our feet are turned inwards, and in consequence 
we are compelled to waddle along in a rather facetious way. Our 
thick lips, wrinkled cheeks, and protruding snouts, do not exactly 
constitute the most prepossessing features in the world. I grant, 
too, that our facial angle — so your Mr. Camper called it, when he 
measured us with his callipers, asi he pretended to do everything, 
from a mouse to a Bourbon — is shockingly small. In fact, I am 
free to confess, that my cousin, the baboon, yonder, is as hideous a 
fellow as ever Uved. And our habits, vou say, are low and gro- 
velling P By no means improbable ! We don't pretend to be fit 
ereatmres to sit down at fine t£d)le8, or lounge in gilded drawing- 
rooms. But what of all this P Just a word in your ear, gentlemen. 
Are you aware that you and we have come from the same stock, 
that we are all descended from one common ancestor ; that we, vile, 
despicable brutes, as you deem us, are, in truth, bone of your bone, 
and fiesh of your flesh P Yes, my dainty young lady (you with the 
gay parasol and copious crinoline), pray don't look so indignant 
when I venture to suggest that there would be nothing partimjlsrly 
outrageous (that's my candid opinion) in your selecting a husbantf 
from this very menagerie. I am wiUing to make you an ofier myselfl 
It is true, we are only * poor relations,* as one of your would-be 
wits has styled us ; but the simple difierence between us is, that you 
have got on faster in the world than ourselves, and consequently 
hold your heads a httle higher thui you had ought. Consult wd 
writings of Monsieur Lamarck on the subject. He is my authority. 
You can't surely object to the testimony of one of yoiir own con- 
ceited 8{)ecies. I would recommend you, therefore, to be a little 
more civQ. Let us be on friendlier terms for the future. Itemem- 
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>er, th^t if we are not exactly men, we are next door to hnauontf ; 
f not brothers, -we can yet boast of the same lineage, and are 
entitled to -wear the same coat of arms as yonrs^yes. Such as I 
im now, stcch -was once the very, very great grandfa^er of your 
•ace, and, therefore, when yon next * stir us up,* be pleased to doit 
vith a little more tenderness, and if not with fraternal leniency, 
^et with some recollection of the respect which is due to the e<Hn- 
non progenitor of men and monkeys." — British Qtuxrterlv Mevieto, 
Afpril, 1800, 

It is not surprising that a theory which involved such mamfest 
absurdities as these should, in this stage of its "development, "have 
been generally rejected by intelligent naturalists, and supported 
only by a few sceptical philosophers. It was, however, reserved 
for Mr. Darwin, by the publication of his admitted erudite work 
on the " Origin of Species," to bring about that metamorphosis in 
the Development Theory which tardy nature has never yet been 
known to effect in any living being. 

By " Species" has been usually understood a collection of indi- 
viduals that are ahke in every character, not capable of change by 
aay accidental oircumsfcances, and capable of uniform, invariable, 
^is^perfn^nent conUnttance by propagation. All changes produced 
by accidental causes, in individuals of a species, indicate and mark 
what are called varieties. But Mr. Darwin, in opposition to these 
views, maintains that species are mutable, and that by what he 
calls the ** principle of natural selection." What we have considered 
mere temporary -varieties, are capable, in lengthened periods, of 
producing speeiesy and even genera, and orders ; and following out 
this train of thought, he infers, " from analog, that probably all the 
organic beings which have ever lived on this earth have descended 
from some one primordial form, into which life was first breathed 
by the Creator." 

Mr. Darwin's reputation as a naturalist, his careful and» extensive 
observations and investigations, and, above all, the candid and 
truthful spirit in which he has written on this subject, have secured 
for his views no ordinary amount of attention. There are those who 
eagerly espouse his views, on account of their novelty and ingenuity ; 
and there are not wanting others, who welcome them because they 
see in them the limitation of the idea of the exercise of creative 
wisdom and power. At the same time, it is important to know, on 
account of the bearing of the fact upon the credibility of the theory 
itself, that some of those who, for the reason last stated, might be 
expected to receive Mr. Darwin's views vnth extacies, candidly 
confess that they are far from being consistent throughout, and 
are to be regarded as merely introductory to something higher (P) 
Thus, the well-known anti-religious Westminster Meview says, — 
"After much consideration, and with assuredly no bias against 
Mr. Darwin's views, it is our clear conviction that, as the evidence 
stands, it is not absolutely proven that a group of animals, having 
^ the characters exhibited by species in nature, has ever been 
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originftted by selection, artificial or natural." Such, tken, being ^ 
fact, and as little or nothing has been advanced by the affirmatare 
writers in this debate in defence <^ Mr. Darwin's modifica4ions of 
an old theory, we may at present dismiss them without farther 
comment. 

A few words respecting the afl&rmative articles seem called for. 
That in the last number of the ControversiaUst, by '* Delta/* is of a 
singularly unsatisfactory nature. The remarks witb which he opens 
are <|uite gratuitous and uncalled for ; and the vigilance with wiiidi 
religious men watch the discussion of all subjects having a bearing 
upon the truth of the Scripture, is a pleasing sign of the times ;— it 
is no manifestation of fear or anger, but a proof of the fact that 

** Piety has found 
Friends in the friends of science, and true prayw 
Has flowed from lips wet with Castilian dews." 

The beautiful extract with which " Delta** favours us from the Qiwr- 
terly Review, occurs in a negative article on this very question, and 
may be taken as expressive of the views of the disparaged " pietists " 
as well as of his own. The assertion of our opponent, that " it is 
chiefly by the facts of every-day life in the natural world that tilie 
theory is and must be supported,'* is very damaging to his cause; 
for while Mr. Darwin*s work abounds with most interesting fiicts 
and statements, they supply no direct evidence in support of his 
theory. Throughout the whole range of nature there is not, and, as 
far as we can learn, never has be»n, any development of new organs 
in animals, nor any proof of the transmutation of animals from the 
lower to the higher forms. When, therefore, a little further on, 
" Delta** informs Us, " that all organic life has descended from a few 
primordial forms,** we ask him for " the facts of every-day life'* 
which support this statement, and wait with interest for them to 
be brougnt forward. 

We cannot but express our admiration of the healthy religious 
spirit and reverent tone which pervade the article by E. M., Jun. ; 
but we would remind this writer that, if all that he advances were 
admitted, it would still leave the question of the truth of the Deve- 
lopment Theory utterly uneatablished. We therefore leave his 
article without further examination, and beg of its writer to give us 
something more conclusive, or to admit the weakness of his position. 

A. J. 

That religion is false which, professing to be intended for the use 
of all nations, is distorted in its doctrines, and narrowed in its pre- 
cepts, by the prejudices and manners of any one particular age, and 
any one particular country. That religion is probably true which, 
challenging the inquiries, and deUianding the obedience of ev^ 
age and every country, is calculated to promote their temporal as 
well as eternal interest ; to co-operate with every useful quality in 
their government, laws, and manners ; and* gradually to con^t 
whatever is defective and injurious in them. — De. Pabb. 
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IS COUNSEL JUSTIFIED IN DEFENDING FROM PUN- 
ISHMENT A CEIMINAL OF WHOSE GUILT HE HAS 
BEEN PEOFESSIONALLY MADE COGNIZANT P 

AFFIRMATIVE ABTICLE. — III. 

In* taking part in this debate, I may perhaps be permitted to 
state what, however, some of my readers might doubtlessly discover, 
that I am neither a barrister nor a lawyer ; and, having said thus 
mucli, I think it right gently to hint that I have no personal interest 
whatever to be promoted by the establishment of an afi&rmative posi- 
tion in the solution of this question. 

In the course of this debate, it has been stated that it is not the 
Amotion of counsel to defend the guilty from the due punishment 
of his guilt. But the practical question remains imanswered, how 
is counsel to know that a man is guilty P Surely, this is a question 
for a jury to decide, after hearing the evidence. It is the duty of 
counsel to point out any discrepancies in this evidence, so as to pre- 
vent the possibility of unfair advantage bein^ taken of a criminal's 
position. It is a grand principle in the Enghsh law, that we are to 
look upon a man as innocent, until he be proved to be guilty ; and 
it would be an unhappy time for England if this were omer^se. 

It appears to us that the question we are called upon to discuss is 
based upon a pure hypothesis. It has not yet been proved that 
counsel are ever made cognizant of a prisoner's guilt. Mow can they 
be supposed to discover it P Is a criminal to employ a solicitor, ana 
tell hiin the secret in a similar way to confessing to a Romish priestP 
and then is the solicitor expected to ^o to counsel, and inform him 
that the man admits his guilt P Or is counsel to be called upon to 
examine the evidence, and form his judgment of such guilt P As- 
suming that some such a mode could be adopted, and that the 
unfortunate man would stand at the bar undefended, is it not possible 
that the judge and jury might be less careful in seeing tliat he was 
proved, according to the evidence, to be guilty, in case he pleaded 
" not guilty " P If so, a man would be fiansported, or hung, with- 
out being fairly and properly tried. 

Supposing, a^ain, the possibility of a murder being committed, 
and ot certain individuals, who had a dislike for a person, being 
wicked enough to give false evidence of that person being the mur- 
derer, the man would be committed for trial, a report of the case 
would be circulated in the newspapers, and, amongst others, counsel 
might be deceived, and believe the person to be guilty, and, enter- 
taining that belief, coimsel would decline to defend him. The man 
might be ignorant, or nervous, and unable to speak for himself ; nda, 
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oonBoquently his yerr manner and appearance, under such awkwtrd 
circomstanoes, woula be asainBt him. The false swearers w<»ild 
come forward, and all would cnpear plaosibk and trnthful ; aocord- 
dingly, the man would be condemned to the gallows, and would die 
innocent, solely because he was undefended by counsel ! 

The writers on the negative tide, inonkr to argue their ca6e,.afe 
hound to imamne that counsel, generally, are au unworthy i^assof 
persons. It has been asked wmit Ihere is in the profession, of an 
advocate, to inrest him with power to set aside the ereat ccnnmssd 
of God, " Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbour"? 
I answer that there is nothing which gives such a power, nor \& 
counsel justified in claiming it. There is a vast difference, howe¥«. 
between trying to show merein evidence may be imperfect, and 
affirming tbatuie criminal is, beyond all doubt, innocent. !Even if 
counsel were boldly to plead tlie innocence of the known guilty paftf , 
he would not, then, bear false witness against, but m favour of, ks 
neighbour. So that the command referred to wtmld not exactly meet 
the case. 

In the 36th chapter of Numbers, and at the dOth verse, we read, 
" Whoso kiUeth any person, the murderer shall be put to death by 
the mouth of witnesses ; but one witness shall not testify against any ' 
person to cause him to die." In the 19th chapter of Deuteronooj, 
and at the 15th verse, it is said, that " one wiiiiess shall not rise ^ 
against a man for any iniquity or any sin that he sinneth." So tiiat 
the Bible is in favour of a criminal being fsurly and law^iUy Med, by 
advocating the necessity of more than one witness ; and I hold, that 
if witn^ses are requisite, it follows, as a matter of course, that those 
witnesses ought to be questioned, on the part of a prisoner, by com- 
petent persons, or counsel, in order that lie may be defended from 
miproper treatment, and his prosecutors be compelled to attempt to 
prove him legally guilty. 

** Cheat men are not always wise** (Job xxxii. 9), and, therefore, 
judges and juries are liable to mistakes. This being so, every man 
IS entitled to legal assistance, whatever his "iniquity" or "sin" 
may be. 

JuOuvrier quotes the opinion of Jeremy Bentham, as to defending 
a known criminal i — " A man has committed a theft ; another man 
who, without a licence, knowing what he has done, has assisted him 
in making his escape, is pimished as an accomplice. But the law— 
that is, the judges by whom in this behalf the law has been made— 
has contrived to ^rant to their connections, acting in the character 
of advocates, a licence for this purpose. What the non-advocate is 
Aanaedfor, the advocate is paid for, and admired,** Now, it has been 
mjlot to be present at numerous trials for theft, &o., and I say, 
without hesitation, and with perfect confidence, that the knowledge 
of an accomplice, as to guilt, cannot be compared with the knowledge 
of an advocate ; for the former is acquamted with the fact him 
presence and sight; whereas, the latter can, under any circumstances, 
only be aware of it from information furnished to lorn. Again, A^ 
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* escape " w hich an accomplice might effect, would be before, and in 
>rder to prevent a trial. But the " escape " which an advocate 
cni^ht succeed in affording would be after that legal proceeding had 
>een gone through, and the ** mouth of witnesses" had failed beyond 
doixbt to prove the prisoner gxiilty ; for, it should be remembered, 
tliAt there ought to be no doubt whatever, when a man's character. 
Liberty, or life happens to be in danger. Further, how inconsistent 
it would be for counsel to be allowed to act on the part of prosecutors, 
wh.epeby every point would be fully brought out against tne accused, 
and argued with force and ability, leaving the prisoner without the 
least protection. Some may, however, say that criminals are such 
disreputable beings, that they ought to have no favour shown to 
them. But, on the contrary, it appears to me to be our bounden 
duty, as Christians, to give every man, however wicked, when placed 
upon his trial, an opportunity of defending himself in such a way as 
he may think best ; and, if ne prefer legsS assistance, he should be 
permitted to obtain it. 

Better far that a few should escape in this world, on account of 
the advocacy of counsel, leaving our heavenly Judge and Master 
hereafter to award such punishment to sinners as seemeth to Him 
just and proper, than that even one should innocently suffer in con- 
sequence of an unfair or imperfect trial, for want of professional 
asBistance. 

The more we consider the subject under discussion, the more we 
feel certain of the justice of the view we, and those who think with 
us, take on this side of the question. E. D. R. 

NEGATIVE ABTICLB. — III. 

It is amusing to remark the innocence and earnestness with 
which our leading opponent, " Nona," carries the present literary 
campaign into a territory altogether neutral. Any one casually 
reading his clever and argumentative paper might naturally suppose 
the question to be, " Is counsel justified in endeavouring to limit or 
diminish the punishment of a criminal of whose guilt he has pro- 
fessionally been made cognizant?" And such a question would 
form an admirable groove for the opinions which tliis writer has 
expressed. But with the present question they have simply nothing 
to do. "We hold the language, which heralds this discussion, to be 
sufficiently explicit and precise ; that the qi\ery — whether an advo- 
cate would be justified m endeavouring to defend from punishment 
an acknowledged criminal? — is only susceptible of one meaning — i, e., 
whether counsel can be sanctaonea in attempting to prove a known 
criminars innocence; this being the only means ojf effecting the 
desired exemption from punishment, and of meeting the terms of 
this discussion. 

The area of debate being thus clearly defined, we, will suppose a 
criminal to have been arraigned on a charge of murder. His guilt 
is well known to his counsel, though only, by powerful circumstan- 
tial evidence, apprehended by the prosecution. The advocate may 
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entertain an inward horror of capital punishments ; he may conaiiar 
it outrageous that the sacrifice of one life should inyolye tlie Bacnfioe 
of anotl^r ; and some romantic idea may hare entered his thoughts of 
a far more preferable method of entombing the guilty in some 
asylum during the balance of their existence. And in his enthusiasm 
he may have supposed that such an asylum would be an admirable 
moral guarantc^, excellently adapted for the lustratioa of a de- 
praved moral character. These rosy riews may be entertained and 
Delieved with aU the tenacity that self-opinionatiyenesa supplies i 
aad the adyocate may permit his opinions and his arguments to be 
swayed by their surgmg force. But, in allowing mmself to be 
guided by such considerations, he is silently onendi^^ against, 
though not ostensibly opposing, the laws of his country ; and is 
himself, virtuallvt no inconBiderable ofifeader. Should he proTe 
successful in yeuing the deeds of the assassin, the result wocdd 
necessarily be the acquittal of the prisoner, and a severe wound 
would thereby be inflicted on public peace and social order. And 
no private convictions or conclusions oo^ht to bdas a question of 
guilt or innocence, where these convictions and concluaiocs ue 
oblique to the existing state of the law. 

The above is the most charitable supposition that we can advanoe 
of the conduct of an advocate in defending an acknowledged 
criminal. Listen, however, to " Nona." ** The evidence of a pri- 
soner's guilt being conclusive, it is no less necessary that the kw, 
which he is believed to have violated, be distinct, precise, and per- 
fectly applicable to his case." This the bench themselves will We 
the most ample means of ascertaining. Following the stream of 
our opponent's argument, we And it shortly afterwards taking a 
most unexpected angle into alien territory— as the following:— 
"Not a week elapses but some one is accused upon auspickxis 
almost groundless. Now it is a bank of&cial on a charge of embez- 
zlement, who is afterwards dismissed without the slightest imputa- 
tion on his character," <&c., &c. Any eye, that can discover a con- 
necting link between this excerpt and the text, must certainly be 
endowed with peculiar power. No one, indeed, questions that aa 
advocate is entirely justined in defending a prisoner whose guilt is 
doubtful and UDconfessed ; and when the evidence inclines hiin to 
regard the prisoner as innocent of the charge brought against him. 
"We would not have the law, that allows counsel to every pris(Hier, 
changed. The morale of the bar ought to prevent the contre-temp 
of a barrister staining his talents by defending one who has revolted 
against the laws of his country, and rebelled against the dictate of 
h^ Creator. 

We should have thought it impossible, had we not a visual testi- 
mony, that any photographer of thought could have perpetrated 
such an argument as the foUowiog : — '' Supposing that the advocate 
determines to cut the connection " between himself and the oriminal, 
'*whatis the obviaus result? Why, that his client goes to other 
counsel, from whom he carefully conceals as much as he can; and thd 
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chances are, that the ends of justice will be defeated by the latter 
advancing bold and skilful hy|>othese8, which he would not hare 
done, had he been better acquainted with the merits of the case." 
So that any robber might be justified in plundering an individual, 
if he were assured that others were intending, for the sake of spoil, 
not only to rob but to murder the man ; that, by stripping the 
intended victim of his property, he would remove a temptation to 
others, who would not shrink at committing a deadlier deed. If it 
be wrong to defend a guilty individual, no healthy or unhealthy 
anxie^ to further the " ends of justice " ought to induce h\m to do 
so. The principle is one which only a Machiayelli could sanction. 

We are informed by *' Nona '* that the law of the land exacts a 
strict observance of the truth on the part of the advocate. We will 
not suppose that he directly infringes this requirement— indeed, if 
he did, it would be entirely useless. Statements of fact, unweighted 
hj evidence, would only afibrd a banquet of amusement. But there 
is the utterance of half truths, equivocation, the suppressimi of 
facts— and, above all, the ingenious framework of specious argument 
-^all of which are no less infractions of the truth than the most 
direct falsehoods. When to the foregoing pre-requisites are added 
a distinct and happy delivery, a contmuous cascade of language, a 
felicitous and delightful imagery, an enthusiastic and vigorous ex- 
pression, the triumph of the advocate is often complete ; and when 
he has succeeded in saving the guilty one from punishment, vrhen 
be has triumphed in unloosing upon society a criminal, the fimged 
thought of it will afterwards afford no pleasure, no satisfaction. Its 
sting wiU indeed be felt in every resurrection of the past. 

Further ; forensic talents, perversely employed, inflict no incon- 
siderable injury on the administration of justice itself. An advocate 
employing his talents to defeat the " ends of justice " — to release, 
if by his utmost efforts he possibly can, a person of acknowledged 
criminality from deserved punishment, is virtually as mucn a 
violator of the law as the man who endeavours to obstruct a police- 
man in the performance of his duty ; or as one who attempts to 
further the escape of a prisoner. AU are equally guilty in impeding 
free action of the law. 

Can *• Nona " imagine the debasing influence which the continual 
^d dehberate defence of admitted criminals must eventually exert 
on the advocate's character P How every architect of falsehood, and 
obstructor of justice, must gradually lose his self-respect, and by 
practice still less hesitatingly enter into a defence of the vile; and 
^ith less and less difficulty wildly embark in the most disgraceful 
sophistries and deceits ! We have a witness to the invincibility of 
OTir position, far higher than any that mere argument can boast,— 
* witness, to whose autocracy, nations past and present, peoples 
barbarous and civilized, have willingly submitted — a witness regnant 
^^ the minds of the slave a;id of the free, of the conquered and of 
tb© victorious — a witness enthroned in man himself— to his etema^ 
^^o^wcience we appeal for the decision of this great question. 

S. £). li. 
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8HAKE8PEEE FACTS. FANCIES, FOEGERIES. AND 

FABRICATIONS. 

V. — Thi Fams, Fjlmilt, Faith, akd Fbibnds of Shjlkssfkiui. 

8hakx8PSBS wu buried in the chancel of the chorch of the Holy 
Trinity, Stratford. A flat stone, underneath which his body is said 
to lie. Dears an epitaph in wretched doggerel, traditionally reported 
to haye been " made ov himself a little t^fore his death," bat worthy 
only, as De Quincey tniuks, of the graye-digger or the parish clerk. 
The objurgation is certainly more forcible and fierce th&aaetUle, 
which was the prescriptiye characteristic of the dramatist. !ft is as 
follows : — 

** Good frend for Jesos sake forbeare, 
To digg the dost enclosed heare ; 
Bleat be y* man y* spares these stones, 
And curst be he y* moves my bones.' 

If we doubt the authorship of these yerses, is not our doabt 
made greater by looking on his monument, on the north wall of the 
church, which bears these lines P — 

*< Jodido Pylinm, genio Sooratem, arte Maronem, 
Terra tegit, populos moeret, Olympus habet.** 

** Stay, Passenger, why goest tbon by m fast ? 
Bead, if thon canst, whom envioos Death hath plast 
WWun this monument, Shakespbabb, with whom 
Quick Nature dide: whose name doth deck this tombe 
Far more than cost; Sith all that he has writt, 
Leaves Hving Art but page to serve his Witt. 

Obiit Alio Do' 1616, 
^totis 53, die 23 Ap.*" 

[Who wrote this inscription, Jonson, Drayton, or Dr. HallP] 

At the time of Shakespore's death, his family consisted of bis 
wife ; Susanna, married to Dr. Hall, whose only^ daughter Elizabetii 
was aliye ; and Judith, married to Thomas Qumey. 

On 23rd Noyember, 1616, Judith's son was baptized, in memory 
of his grandfather, as appears in the register — ** Shaksper, filius 
Thomas Quiny, gen." 

On 3rd jFebruary, 1617, we know that Dr. John Hall, Shakespere's 
son-in-law, inhabited New Place. 

On May 8th, 1617, Shakespere Quiney was buried. 

Anne Hathaway suryived William Sliakespere seyen years. She 
died on 6th August, 1623, and was buried beside her husband on the 
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)th of that month, nearer to the wall than the Siste Viator stone of 
sorsing. On her tombstone a brass plate bears the following in- 
)crintion : — ** Heere lyeth interred the body of Anne, wife of WiUiam 
Shakespeare, who derted [departed] this life the 6th day of Aug., 
1623, being of the age of 67 yeares. 

" Ubers tn, mater, tii lac Titamqae dediati: 
Vas mihi, pro taoto munere saza dabo. 
Qaam mallem amoveat lapidem bonus angelns ore, 
Exeat I^Qt] Cliiisti corpus imago taa 
Sed nil vota valent : venias, cito, Christe, resarget, 
Claosa licet tamalo, mater 3t astra petet.** 

Gravestones are ahnoat *' licensed to lie," but this seems to speak 
some truth of feelino^. Was it composed by Dr. Hall, Susanna's 
husband, as an expression of her feelings? Hall could write 
Latin, we know ; and Susanna is represented to hare been " wise 
to salvation." 

It is scarcely credible that such a mother as is here represented 
could have been a wife otherwise xmoongenial to the gentle Shake- 
spere. 

In the same year (1623) Shakespere's plays were published. 

In 1625 Dr. Hall sold the tithes inhentea from Snakespere. 

Elizabeth Hall, Susanna's daughter, was married to Thomas Nash, 
of Welcomhe, 22nd April, 1626. 

On the coronation of Charles I., Dr. John Hall, though possessed 
of sufficient property and income, declined to accept [and pay for] the 
honour of knighthood, and paid a composition fee of £10. 

John Taylor, the water-poet, in his works (iii. 72, 1680) says, — 

**■ Spencer and Shakespeare did tin Art ezoell." 

November 25th," 1635, Dr. John Hall died, aged 60. 

In " A Banquet of Jests or Change of Cheare, 1639," the follow- 
ing words form the introduction to one of the " merrye, conceits," 
▼iz. : — " One travelling through Stratford-upon-Avon, a towne most 
femarJceahlefor the Mrth of the famous William 8hakeM>eare" &c. 

In Bancroft's '* Two Bookes of Epigrammes," 1639, there are two 
[118 and 119] complimentary verses to Shakespere. In ** Jocabella, 
or a Cabinet of Conceits," 1640, it is related, — " One asked another 
what Shakespeare's works were worth all bein^ bound together; 
tee answered, not a farthing. Not worth a farthmg, said hee ; why 
^ P He answered that his Places were worth a great deale of money, 
but he never herd that his Wbrkesyrere worth any thing at all." 

Shakespere's sister Joan was buried 4th Novemoer, 1646. 

From a poem dedicated [1646]. by S. Shephard to PhiHp, Sari of 
•Pembroke, the friend of Shakespere, and entitled "The limes Dis- 
played," Malone has quoted this passage : — 

'* See him whose tragic scenes Euripides 
Dnth eqtial, and with Sophocles we maj 
Compare great Shakespeare : Aristophanes 
NeTer like him the fancy could display. 
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WitaMi tW Prnot ef Tjra, bit Pcrioki; 
Hit to tt t tod bb to b« adiairtd kj 
He wrott of Inttfiil Tanqnm't rapo; tbowt bo 
Did andoraUBd the depth of poesie." 

" Sasanna, wife of John Hall, ffcnt ; y* dangiiter of WiBian 
Shakespeare, gent. ;" ''deoeaMd j* llihof July, A** 1649, aged 66." 
Her graye-stone bore, and now bears [reatored bjIbeT. W. Hamees, 
from Dugdale'a '* Diary," 1663], these linet :— 

** Wittie tboTO her teze, but tbofs not all, 
Wi$e to scJvation was good MiatriM Hall. 
SomethiDi; of Shakespeare was in that ; bot t&&, 
Wk§fy of km with wkom€ sheets now w bime. 

** Then, patscBf^er, batt ne*re a tear 
To weep with her who wept for aUf 
That wfpt, yet tet hertelfe to Aere 
Them up with comforts cordialL 
Hor loTt shall liro^ her merty spRad, 
Whea tbou haat iie*n a tear to akod.*' 

A most unwarrantable inference— ought we not to call it fancy? 
—has been wrought out of these lines by Mr. Hafliwell, in his " life 
of Shakespeare," p. 270, viz. : — ** I^e poet may possibly have beoome 
piously inclined in his latter days, but I think most direct testimony 
IS against such an opinion, and the epitaph on his daughter seems io^ 
imply the contrary. He makes these verses signify from Shake- 
spere she derived her powers of wit, but none of the innuenees whkA 
conduced to her salvation. This appears to us to be a compete mis- 
apprehension. The lines are an almost doctrinal expression of tiie 
Protestant idea of ** justification by Miik alone," and do not bear at 
all a personal or reflective second intention. From the manifest 
paraphrase of the text, ** Eejoice with them that do reioioe, and 
we^ with them that weep," * we incline to attribute to tne lines a 
dsncal authorship, and hence infer a dogmatic assertion of the chttf 
item in the creed of Protestants, which at the special period required 
distinct emphasis to announce her Puritanic faith as an example to 
her neighbours, and as a warning to the wrongheads who w«re 
otherwise inclined. 

The above paragri^h naturally recalls to us what Halliwell jusliy 
terms tiie incredible " assertion of Davies," that Shakespere ** dyea 
a 5^3^*." 

We cannot suppose impiety in Shake^ere. In his works, wherever 
a holy subject is touched, it is done with an apparently unafieeted 
leelii^r of deep reverence and sacredness of speech. Shakespere 
and Massinger are the holiest of the whole ^ace of dramatists, aad 
there are fewer expurgatory sentences in his plays than in any other 
playwright of his time. Him you can read aloud— with few skips; 
many others you dare scarcely open your own eye upon. We 
incline on this head to regard him as certainly Protestant in tone,. 

* Bom. ziL 15. 
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sentiment, and feeKng. The pulpit literature of Britain is jewelled 
"with quotations from his works. 

The oath of supremacy required to he taten and kept under pain 
of prsemunire and high treason hy all magistrates hy the^tatute of 
tHe Ist of Elizabeth, 1558-9. As John Shakespere was cmef magis- 
trate of Stratford, viz., high haiHfif, in 1568, he must not o'lily have 
conformed, but been conforming, to the Protestant religion — ^the 
Tcligion estabM^ed bylaw. His son must have been brought ^ in 
tbe puWicly confessed creed of his father, or John Shakespere must 
hxre been a conscienceless hypocrite before his own children. 

The master of the grammar school of Stratford was Thomas 
Hxmt, curate of Luddington —probably the very person who mairied 
Jo]^ Shftkesper© and Mary Arden. He must have taught the 
anreed he was bound to preach, and Shakespere must have learnt 
iihe fiteripture tasks set him by the schoolmaster. 

•* HHiiia and our James " could scarcely publicly have favoured a 
reensant, nor could the Pembrokes have given him their patronage 
bad be been an alien from the faith. Such things would certainly 
b»vB been marked and remarked upon. 

John Ward, vicar of Stratford, would certainly have noted that 
Jhei with some prominence had the ease been so. 

John Milton, the Puritan, whose vewes were prefixed to the 
second folio in 1^2 — sixteen years after Shakespere's death— -could 
SGsreely have been ignorant of an important item like that in the 
great dramatist's life ; and yet, iu Edward Philip's " Theatrum 
Poetarum," which is held to have been indebted to Milton in much, 
we fittd no note of anything of the sort. 

1% is almost impossible that, in the days of Elizabeth, a Roman 
Oatkolic could have been the most popular of playwrights. 

Sbakespere's children appear to have been baptized in the church 
of Btratfcnrd, and so he must have been a conformist. Without refer- 
ring to the passages in his works, from which the question might 
be further argued, we conclude not only that Halliwell's inferential 
charge of impiety is unsubstantiatedj but also that Shakespere was 
a Protestant—at least not a Eoman Catholic. 

The confessicm of John Shakespere, found, in 1770, between the 
rafters and the tiling of the house in Henley Street, we, of course, 
regard as fi forgery, and a coarse product of the early age of Shake- 
spere fabrications — ^before cunning study had made it an adept's art. 
We have been unwittingly led in the preceding argjuments to rest 
a Httle stress upon the character of Shakespere's friends. We do 
not think this an illegitimate process of reasoning : " A man is 
known by the company he keeps." "Want of true friends,'* 
Bacon says, '*as it is the reward of perfidious natures ; so it is an 
imposition upon great fortunes. The one deseifve it, the other 
cannot scape it.*' Shakespere was in neither of these plights. As 
gentle Shakespere, his reputation is traditional, and evidence upon 
that point might be multiplied. Does he not appear as if he had 
very fairly acted up to his own precept ? — 
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** Love all, trust a few. 
Do wron; to none ; be able for thine enemj 
Rather in power than use; and keep tkjffrknd 
Under thj own life's kej: be checked for silence, 
Bat never taxed for speech.*' 

If he .'did, then, in some sort, though reflezly, by knowing his 
friends we may guess in part what manner of man he was, and so be 
able to add to our admiration of \hepoet our loye also of the fRoii. 
Among \m patrons, we find Queen Elizabeth and Eling James, 
the Earls of Pembroke and Montgomery, and Lord Southampton. 
Among his personal friends, we know we can rank Ben Jonscm, 
Michael Di^yton, George Chapman, Leonard Digges, Nathaniel 
Field, Thomas Freeman, John Davies, John Marston, Biohaid 
Bamefield, and others of the literary men of his day ; then among 
his ** fellows," the actors, we have roecial proofs of the interchange 
of good offices between him and Kichard Burbage, Heminge and 
Condell, Kempe and Armin, &o. Among the inhabitants of Strat* 
ford-upon-AvoD, we find him Uie friend of John and William Combe, 
of Hanmet Sadler, Henry Walker, Francis Collins, Thomas BuBsell, 
Julius Schawe, &e., some of the most influential people in his neigh- 
bourhood. We know he was helpful to the poor in their necessitiee, 
trusted hj the council of his native borough, looked upon as a boast 
by his kmsmen, and respectfully lored by his wife, children, and 
sons-in-law. " He was the best of his family.'* . . '* His wife and 
daughters did earnestly desire,"— says Dowdall, 10th April, 16d3, 
on the authority of a clerk of the church at Stratford, above eighty 
years old, — " to be layd in the same pave with him." So they are ; 
and on their tombstones special mention is made of their connection 
with the bard whose monument adorns the church where they too 
are sepulchred. Does it not seem as if they felt an echo of these 
words of his arising in their hearts P [and may we not lawfully feel 
so, too P] 

*' Blessed are you, whose worthiness^ gi^^ scope 
Being had to triumph; being lacked to hope.** 

VI. — The Wobks op Shakssfbbb. 

" Remember 
First to possess his books.**— Tempest 

As we have seen, in the preceding pages, the earliest work pub- 
lished with the name of Sh wcespere was the poem of ** Venus and 
Adonis," 1593. This was followed, in 1694, by ** Lucrece." They 
were both dedicated to Lord Southampton, with choice but not 
fulsome comj)liments. They were frequently reprinted during the 
author's lifetime. Besides his plays, he was tne author of that 
small collection of poems entitled " The Passionate Pilgrim,'* first 
issued in 1599. and of 154 " Sonnets," and " The Lover's Com- 
plaint," published together, though known to be extant long 
previously, in 1609. 
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The following plays, eii^ier really or imnutedly the productions 
of Shakespere, were pablished during the lire of the great dramatist, 
SL't dates varying between 1594 and 1609, viz. : — Titus Andronicus, 
Xtomeo and Juliet, Love's Labour Lost, Midsummer's Night's Dream, 
I&d!i3ch Ado About Nothing, Merchant of Venice, Lear, Troilus and 
Oressida, Pericles, Eicbard II., Henry IV. {ptLrtsfirst and second), 
IBidiard III., Hamlet, Henry V,, T!ke Merry Wives of Windsor, 
GTlie first part of the Contention between the Houses of York and 
Xjancaster, The true Tragedy of Eichard, Duke of York (constituting 
-tlie second and third parts of Heniy VI.), and The Yorkshire 
CPraged/y (regarded as spurious). " Othello" was published in 1622, 
^vrith a prefatory address to the reader, by Thomas Walkley, who is 
supposed to have had a copyright interest in the work. The various 
editions of the above-mentioned plays are known and spoken of by 
critics as the "Quartos," — that having been the form in which 
they were issued. 

We know, from Meres, that, prior to 1698, Shakespere was the 
author of the following plays, not enumerated above, and not, so 
far as is yet known, printed while he was alive, viz. : — The Two 
G-entlemen of Verona, Comedy of Errors, Lovers Labour Won (which 
lias been variously supposed to be either All's Well that Ends Well, 
The Tempest, or The Taming of the Shrew), and Sing John. 

The earliest collected edition of Shakespere's dramatic works 
appeared in 1623, seven years after his own death, and after the 
demise of his widow. It has been inferred, from this and other 
circumstances, that Shakespere, and his widow after him, pos- 
sessed a copyright and life-relit interest in the plays, which lapsed, 
after thek death, to the proprietors of the Globe Theatre ; and 
that it was only then they could be made available by the plavers 
as a publication. It might also be further inferred, we think, nrom 
sereral expressions in the " Dedication" and " Address," of the foHo 
of 1623, that Shakespere intended to produce a revised and amended 
edition of those works himself, had he been spared, in the ease and 
comfort of his Stratford home, to complete ms design. How else 
shall we account for the regretful expression, emphasized by a 
parenthesis, " He not having the Fate, common with some, to be 
exequutor to his owne writings" P or this : ** It had been a thing, 
we confesse, worthie to have hene wishe4» that the author himselfe 
had lived to have set forth and overseen his owne writings ; but 
since it hath been ordained otherwise, and he by Death departed 
from that right"? &o. Do they not seem to imply regret at an 
unaccomplished design, as much as, if not more than, at a haughty, 
indolent, or heedless negligence of works so meritorious and so 
wonderful? There is a singular eagerness about sales, in the 
address to the readers, which seems to argue an interest in the work, 
greater than that expressed in the dedication, viz. : ** Onely to keepe 
the memory of so worthy a Friend and Fellow alive, as was our 
Shakespeare" If this is not altogether t^fan^t it would ^o far to 
substantiate the idea of the community of interest in keeping them 
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vnpvAfiriiad daring iSke ltyis of the other holden, and ^le kufcy 
tluriiBtnig of tkem into the market i mm ed ia tely upon the demiie k 
their latest heneficiare. 

Hie edition of 1623, eolleeted together and pnblislied xmderiiie 
names, if not with the editorial care, of John Meminse and fiemie 
Condell* is called, now-a-dsys, " Hke Pint FoUo.'* It bore the Ibi- 
lowing words upon the tHle>page: — ''Mr. William l^akespeaare^s 
Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. Puhluhed according io He 
irme original copies. London. Printed bj Isaac Jaggard and Bd. 
Blonnt, 1683." A portrait of the author, by- Martin Droeshost, 
ffraoed the work ; and Ben Jonson attested his own Ye iiera ti o n finr 
Bhakespere, and the essential aeonracr, considering the art d 
engranng then, of the likeness, bj these fines, j^aced opposite ib:— 

« To the rtadcr: — 
This Flgnre that thoa here see'st pat, 
It was for gentle SHAKSSFBJiaB cat; 
Wherein the gnrrer hai a strift 
With Natore, to oat-doo the lifc. 
O c«aKi he bat hare ArswM his mi 
As wen itt bnsM, as h* bath hit 
His fiica, the print woald then siifpiiis 
All that waa ever writ in brassa; 
Bat, siBoe he canaot, Besder, Looks 
Kot on his Pictoie-^ot his Booke. B. J." 

Several other commendatory yerses are prefixed to ihe work, as 
was then the custom ; " the names of the prineipal actors in alt tiMse 
pkyes" are also given ; and there follows "A catalogme oi tiie 
serendl Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies, eontmned in ti» 
Volnme." 

Ttaa edi^on contains all the thirty-seven plays, now eomsaeniy 
accepted, with a few reservations, as ShakespCTe's, exeept •* Fefidea^ 
Prince of Tyre ;" though *' Troilus aad Ciressida*' seems ob^ to 
have got a place in it by an afterthought, as it does not appear in 
the list, but holds a place, wtp^tged, in the body of the vohune. 

In nine years thereirfter, viz., 1632, a second edition appeared in 
^e same rorm, with a f^w verbal akerations, birt no additkns. 
This is calied '* The Second FoUo."* 

The first edition of "The Two Noble Kinsmen,*' jmblkhed in 
16S4, was said, on the title-page, to be written by Fleteh^r aai 
Shalieepere. It is now inoln<Rd in the works of Beaumont an^ 
!Reteher. 

There is preserved in the Bodleian Librafy a volume of peeia^ 
ttostly shtnrt, pnblished about lOOO, with the IbUowing titie:— 
** Cupid's Cabinet Unlock't, or the Ifew Aocademy of ComplemenlSr 
Odes, Epigrams, Songs and Sonnets, Poesies, iPreeentatioin^ Cea- 
gratolations, Ejaculations, BhansOdiee, Ac., with other variovi 
fancies. Created partly for the aeiight, but diiefiy for the useef 
all Ladies, Gentlemen and Strangers, who afieet to speak ElegaBll|f> 
or write Queintly. By W. Shaiespeare." The vdnme m cHmns, 
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"biit Las no autboritBtive evidence of antiienticity, of which we are 
aware. It proves the continued popularity of his name, and rte 
availability, as a trade mark, to sell a book ; but it can only be 
xeceived as his on due proof oflfered, and as this has not been given, 
critics remain sceptical. We have been unable to discover that 
it bore even the remotest internal evidence of a Shaksperean 
authorship. 

The third folio was brought out in 1604, but is scarce, becanMe it 
may be presumed many copies were burnt during the Great Fire, 
1.G66. It contained a reprint of all the plays in the former editions, 
and seven more, viz. : — Pericles, The London Prodigal, The History 
of Iiord Cromwell, Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, The Puritan 
^Widow, A Yorkshire Tragedy, and The Tragedy of Locrine. The 
first only of these is now reprinted among Shakespere's plays. 

The fourth folio, of 1685, is a mere reproduction of the third, and 
is very much disfigured by errors. 

About the middle of the seventeenth century, Xirkman, a book- 
seller who dealt in and studied old plays much, attributed " The 
Merry Devil of Edmonton" to the pen of Shakespere. It, however,, 
appears in the books of the Stationers' Company, in 1608, as being 
-written by an author whose initials are T. B. It was highly 
popular, but it is not likely it is Shakespere's. 

'* The Birth of Meriin" was published in 1662, as written by 
'William Shakespere and William B/Owley, but Xiri^man is here 
i^ain the only authority, and he is supposed to have used popular 
ixames to work off his stock. 

** George-a-Green," and the comedy of " Macedorus," have wilii 
equal, indeed greater unlikelihood, been proposed as additions to 
lus works. 

In 1728, Lewis Theobald, one of the editors of Shakespere's 
works in opposition to Pope, printed a play entitled " The Double 
Falsehood, ' as an original drama, found in manuscript, written by 
Winiam Shakespere ; but his restless vanity, and love of notoriety, 
urged him to claim an admired passage as his own, and so threw 
doubts upon the whole ; and it is, of course, now regarded as an 
imposture, a forgery, and a fabricationr— 

*' A past, vamped, future, old, revived, new piece." 

Farmer attributed this play to Shirley ; and Pope, who could see 
no good in Theobald, thought it belcmged to the era of ShfJce- 
spere. There is no need for any such supposition. Theobald was 
the author of twenty other plays ; and there is nothing in this (me 
to give it such a supremacy. His ** Shakespere Annotations" are 
his greatest service to litefature. 

la 1760, Capel printed " Edward III.," as " a pky thought to be 
writ by Shakespeare," from internal evidence, and from the extenud 
fact tliat it was acted before 1506, when there was no other kBOwn 
dramatist equal to the production of sach a work. One piece of 
internal evidence against iMs tl^ory appear* to have escaped the 
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critic's ejet, rii., the following [anachroiUBtie] alliuion to Shake- 
8pere*8 " Lucrece" (P) — 

" Arise, trot Englbh Imdj, whom oar isle 
Msj better boMt of than e*er Roman might 
Of her wkote rantached memorjf hath tatked 
The vam endeavour of 90 manjf peiu,^ 

Would Shaketpere, if the autho)r, have Bpoken so P We fanc^, no. 

In 1770, *' Arden of Fayersham/' first published in 15d2, was 
reprinted br Edward Jacob, historian of Faversham, as probahfy a 
play of Shatespere's ; but the reasoning in its favour does not seem to 
oe conclasire, even to Mr. Charles Knight's Shakespere-loringmind. 

The latter part of the eighteenth centory was pre-eminently ^ 
affe of Shakesperean commentatorahip, and of hterair imposture. 
Modem antiques then were fashioned in abundance. Of these, the 
■ chief were the Ossian-Macpherson, the E/Owley-Chatterton, and the 
Shakespeare-Ireland poems. They were each the cause of keen 
controyersy, much of which is now forgotten. Only tJhe last of 
this triumvirate of poets, whose works were somewhat " with rusty 
a^e o'erdusted," concerns us at present, and even to him we can 
give scant space. 

Samuel, father of William Henry Ireland, was a collector and 
publisher of literary curiosities. C. M. Ingleby, LL.D., says : — 
*' The house of the Lrelands was, in fact, a manu&ctory of forgeries, 
done for the sole object of making money." A magnificent two- 
guinea folio was, after due exhibition of the pretended parohments 
and papers in Norfolk-street, London, and fitting rererential 
admiration from " black-letter dogs," published in December, 1795, 
with this title, viz. : — " Miscelhmeous Papers and Legal Instru- 
ments under the Hand and Seal of William Shakespeare, in^uding 
the Tragedy of Kins Lear, and a small Fragment of Hamlet, finom 
the Original MSS.' Samuel Ireland was the editor. The work 
contained, among other things, a confession of the Protestant faith 
(in opposition to that of 1770, represented to have been by John 
Shakespere), a mortgage-deed, conundrums, or epigrams, letters to 
his wife, memoranda relating to theatricals, as well as the altered 
play of Lear, and the scrap from Hamlet. The success of the im- 
posture was at first complete. The worshipful critics were hooked 
and made gudgeons of. Emboldened by the stupidity of the oog- 
noscenii, a new speculation was set on foot, and the tragedy oi 
" Kynge Vortygeme," or " Vortigem and Ilowena," having been 
got up. Parr, Pve, Boswell, Chalmers, Pinkerton, &c., were invited 
to inspect it. It exhibited (they decreed) all the signs of the inimi- 
table intellect of Shakespere, and so was declared fit and proper for 
the stage. Drury Lane was opened for its representation. Kemble 
took the leading character, and Sir J. B. Burgess composed a pro- 
logue, in which it is said — 

**From deep obliyion snatched, this plsj sppeATs; 
It claims respect, for Shakespere*s name it bears:** 
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ind the audience is asked to — 

'* Affsert jour poet's f«me, 
And add new wreaths to Shakespeare's honoored name.* 

Charles Kjiight says : — " The people, however, settled the question. 
When Mr. Kemble uttered the line — 

" * And when this solemn mockery is o'er/ 

Jie most discordant howl echoed from the pit that ever assailed the 
)rgaQS of hearing. Shakesj^ere was vindicated." 

The greatest of the extinct verbalist school of Shakesperean 
critics, Malone, as he was i^e earliest to detect and expose the 
Rowley-Chatterton forgeries, was the first to lodge a protest against 
the reception of the Ireland fabrications. This he aid, in 1796, in 
the form of a letter to Lord Charlemont, entitled, " An Inquiry into 
the Authenticity of the Shakespeare Papers." His whole argoment 
was founded on matters external to the poetical or literary merits 
of the production, but it was conclusive in itself. One is now 
ahnost constrained to despise the criticism that expended itself on 
paper water-marks, the colour of the ink, forms of superscription, 
dates of notes of hand, legal formula, and modes of spelling, to 
show that such trickster's trash could not be Shakespere's, — but we 
are restrained, by feeling that even in our own day such methods 
of inquisition are not unnecessary in literary controversy. The 
whole Dunciad^of critichood was aroused by Malone's tractate, 
and the courtesies of men of letters were freely distributed in all 
sorts of pamphlets. W. H*. Ireland's " Authentic Account" ap- 
peared in the same year. Then came Samuel Ireland's ** Vindica- 
tion." George Chalmers wrote an " Apology for Believers" in 
these fabrications, in 1797, and supplemented it in 1799 : and then 
Ireland—" to raise the wind," Ingleby says — published his " Con- 
fessions." These he used as a miUke-seU in the preface to ** Yorti- 
gem and Rowena." 

Forgery and fraud are neither attractive nor remunerative, unless 
there is a public interest to be caught. About the same time as 
the Ireland forgeries, the Lucy-ballad seems to have been got up. 
John Jordan, the Stratford guide, a rhymer well versed in Shake- 
spere, wrote [P] some doggrel, and said it ** was found in a chest of 
drawers that formerly betonged to Mrs. Dorothy Tyler, of Shot- 
tery, near Stratford, who died in 1778, at the age of eighty." 
This ** complete copy of verses" was inserted in the appendix to 
Malone's posthumous ** Life of Shakespere," but he expresses a 
behef that ** the whole is a forgery." Eowe, 1709, reports that the 
traditional ballad was lost. In 1730, Cheetwood, in a nistory of the 
^tage, inserts two verses on the same subject, but in a afferent 
versification, said to have been gathered from the singing of an 
old woman in an inn at Stratford, about 1690. In the MS. 
notes of Oldys (who died 15th April, 1761), a verse of "that 
bitter ballad" is copied from the recitation of a very aged gentleman 
ia the neighbourhood of Stratford (where he died, fiffy years since). 
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Capel, in 1779, had transmitted to bim, " by an ingemoas g^itk^ 
man, grandson of its j^^terrer," a Mr. Thomas Wilkes, the first 
Terse of this ballad, which a Mr. Thomas Jones, wko dwelt at 
Tarbick, a village in Worcestershire, a few miles from Stratfofd- 
on-Avon, and died in the year 1703, heard from sereral old people 
in Stratford. This verse, and that quoted by Oldys, are precisely 
similar in their source and in their words. These having been 
published* and accepted by the critics, ihe lost ballad was qnieldy 
discovered, or recovered [query, made P], but yet so psipable a fabn- 
oation, that its parts are mcoherent, its style is not Elizabethan, not 
to say Shakesperean, and its doffgre^ rhyme is not even uniform. 
Here the law of growth is dearfy traceable. Hie ballad was lost, 
and so tlie poaching anecdote required substantiation. It waa de- 
siiable tJiat this should be got ; — one portion is manufactured, and 
then another. The desire created the mythical verses ; the puUic 
ittbereet as is often the case, excited to and brought into existence 
tke IbrgeiT. 

After the folio of 1685, the editions of the eighteentii century 
deaerre chronicle, if only to show the interest taken in the wons 
of the wondrous cbramattst, and the immense amount of varkd 
learning which was ^qpended on their ehictdation. Bowe published 
editions in 1709 and 1714 ; Pope edited others in 17^ and 1728 ; 
Theobald followed, and rivalled him, in 1783 and 1740 ; Sir Tkomas 
Hamner, in 1744; Warburton, in 1747 ; Br. 8. Jolhison, in 1765; 
George Steevens, in 1766 ; Capel, in 1768 ; Jdbnson and Steevens 
were co-labourers in 1773 and 1779 ; Capel's " Notes" (poetliumous), 
1788; Malone's Supplement to Johnson and Steevens, in 1780; 
Isaac Beed*s first edition, a revision of Jc^nson and Steevens, 
b^ongs to 1786 ; Malone's own, to 1790 ; and Eann's frtnn 1786 
to 1794. 

The nineteenth century begun with Reed's second edition, 1803, 
and Malone's in 1816. But the most renowned of Shakespere's 
editors, during the present century, are Collier, Dyce, Campbell, 
Singer, HalliweD, Knight, and Staunton. Of these, in detail, it 
womd be as unbecoming as unnecessary to speak. In all c^ ihem 
there is much of a valuable character. Biographical, bibliographical, 
critical, and textual composition ; original research ; valuable specu- 
lation, and careful consideration of the times and texts of Shake- 
spere, in less or greater degree, distinguish each. There is only 
one of these, however, whose editions require comment at our 
hands, viz.. Collier's, whose ** Notes and Emendations of the Text of 
Shakespere's Plays," 1852, 3, 6 ; one-volumed edition of Shakeepefe, 
1854; and six-volumed edition of Shakspere, 1858, have exceed 
the literary public for the last few years, and have raised a contro- 
versy, unequalled in its virulence, since ihe days of Maof^erson, 
Chatterton, Ireland, &c. Such matter as we have to present to oar 
readers on this topic will, however, fall more naturally into the 
chapter devoted to a consideration of the Text of Shakespwre, to 
which we relegate the subject. 
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''To blot old books And alter their contents.** — Lucrece. 

'* I'll ii»ye grounds 
More relatiTe than this. The pity's the tiung." — Mamlet 

13aaB text of Shftkeipere lias hmg bem otne of tbue '' recced qaes- 

WDM of Itt^wture. Tke Qriginal autii(«itie8 for & genuine text — tiie 

manwftcripts of SJiakespere— axe not to be had. We kaye, then, 

onty ihe oopies of his woi^ issued dming his own lifetime, the 

** Othiello/' pnblidsed in 162S, and the font Folio, as the groimd- 

ipork of a texius reoeptus as nearly iq>proaiching to the origmal 

aevroea as are now obtainable. None of these, of coarse, possess 

abw^ute audiority, exe^ the ^Yenus and Adonis," and the 

**liucrece," which are known to have been published with the 

ooDoorrenee of^ and, infaet, by the author. Of this, the dedications 

axe «nffieient evidenee. The early quartos, eren i^en least care- 

laasly {Minted, do not appear to have undergone either iin author's or 

aiL.«dM(Nr's revision — indeed some of them do not even seem to have 

bem !what is teehnifiaiHy oatied read, so numerous are the errors, pal- 

palile aoid ackaowledged, with which th^ abound. SeiNBral of them 

aoe generally believed to have been piraitical andunautJiorized publi- 

cataons, hurriedly broogkt out, and made up ircnn the repetition of 

aet(»is, finMB prompters* books, and from reporters' notes, to catch the 

poMlar tide, as wlud; were then called ** get-pennies." The first Folio 

18 declared to be printed " jusoording to tne troe originall copies," and 

\ohe*' absolute m their numbers, as he oonceived them ;" but it is, 

in fiurt, a very ill-|iri]ited book, abounding in typogra^cal errors, 

in Aonsense Imes, in incomprehensil^e passages, in memcal defects, 

in aiisurd punctuation, and in obscure or imperfect speeches. These 

things seem to indicate that the editors either did not oversee the 

work, or were not capable of supervising, much less of revising it. 

These dis£guratians destroy its auihoritativeness, and make the 

attednment of an authentic text a matter almost of imposmbility. 

An authentic text is plainly not to be got at by mere black-letter 
reading, however extensive. Some auuiority must be accepted; 
and those plays, tluit w^re really produced under superintend^iee, 
aettu to have the best claim to being the larue theatrical, as opposed 
to the literary, texts ; the text meant for the ear, not the eye ; 
for the stage, not the closet. The characters of Heminge and 
CottdeU have not been impeached ; they have not been alleged 
to be fabricators ; no suspicion has been excited about them, or has 
been attached to them ; <m tike otmtrary, most positive and reliable 
teatamony has been given to the essential truth of their book, from 
persons who were clearly capable of knowing. The book they 
offered to the pubHc was acecmted. It is true it is, like most boolu 
of thie time, sadly unrevised, mit that cannot justify radical changes. 
The commentators, by treating the "^ys" as a reading literature, 
luM*e been led to expect what was neither intended uot attempted — 
a systematic and strict versiifioation— jM>ei»«, in fact, idien only pUi^ 
were made ; — and so '' seenes, invented merely to be spoken" have 
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been " enforeively pubHshed to be read.** Many fkults are p^rmis- 
aible in tpoken, that cannot be allowed in written, litCTatore ; and 
he who would criticize an oration hj the same strict roles as a 
deliberate composition, would not fail to be regarded as hyper- 
critical. This IS the mistake of the commentators, and so th^ hare 
gone on seeking an ideal and enforced perfection which was nefer 
aimed at. This has led to the introduction of many changes in the 
text, and specially to several recent re-issues of Shakeroere s Winks, 
&c, by the author of '* B>ea8ons for a New Edition or Shakesp^e's 
Works, containing Notices of the Defects of Former Impressions," 
1841 (J. FayneCoUier), which have a curious history, and are 
the occasion of one of tne keenest and most singular oontroversies 
of the day ; of both of which we shall endeavour to present a brief 
outline. 

In the spring of 1849, Mr. J. P. Collier was in the shop of Mr. Sodd, 
bookseller, Newport Street, when a larse packet of old books arrived 
from the country. It was opened, and found to contain, inter aUa, 
a torn, oomer-cropt, greasy and old-of-oover, blurred, beer-stained, 
and blotted copy of the second folio edition of Shakesp^re's ** Plays," 
1632, and a copy pf Florio's ** New World of Worlds," date 1611. 
These Ck)llier bought for dOs. and 128. respectively. With the 
former he expected to complete another edition he nad at hcmie, 
but he found, on trial, that the leaves he wanted were short, 
damaged, and defaced ; so he sold his former copy, and laid past 
his recent purchase. When making a selection ot books to take 
with him on leaving London, he chose this Shakespere as one, and 
then first discovered marks on its margin. Some time afler, when 
consulting it, he was induced to examine it, from supposing that 
Thomas Perkins (whose name it bore), might have been the actor in 
Mariowe's ''Jew of Malta," in 1633. This was a mistake; his 
name was Bichard Perkins. Then he saw that there was hardly a 
page which did not present, in a handwriting of- that time, some 
emendations in the pointing or in the text, wmle on most of them 
they were frequent, and on many, numerous. After consideration, 
and due announcement in the literary organs, he pubHsbed, in 
1852, the '* Notes and Emendations to the Text of Shakespeare's 
Plays, from Early Manuscript Corrections in a copy of the Folio, 
1632, in the Possession of," kc. Favour greeted him at first ; but 
the genuine Shakespereans were alert right early. S. W. Singer, 
Eev. A. Dyce, <&c., entered protests against the marring and muti- 
lation of the text thus proposed, and expressed or implied doubts of 
the authenticity of the history, and the genuineness of the writing. 

A Shakespere-criticism epidemic broke out in consequence. 
Pamphleteers and periodical writers busied themselves with Ae 
debate, and new editions became the order of the day. The contro- 
versy has grown hotter every day since, until it has almost acquired 
a personal interest for the respective combatants. 

Collier, in 1842-4, had edited an edition in accordance with the view 
contained in the " Reasons," published in 1841. This discovery [?] 
changed his point of view or interest, and he issued his "Notes ans 
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Emendations/' 1852-3; a mono-volumed Shakespere, incorporating 
hem in 1854, followed ; a list of them was introduced into a work on 
^hakespere and Milton, in 1866; and in 1868 an eight-volnmed edition 
vas jjassed through the press under his editorship. Meanwhile, 
»p^08ition was gaining ground, and at length burst into energetic 
ictiyity early in 1860. The following is an abstract of the opposing 
irguments, culled from the writings of Mr. Collier, articles m the 
Edinburgh JSeview, the AthentBum, &c. ; and from the works of 
kCessrs. Hamilton, Ingleby, Staimton, Mr. Arnold's papers in 
Fraser's Magazine, pamphlets by Mr. Singer and the Hev. A. Dyce, 
&c., besides several letters, contributions, &c., for and against, in 
the Times, the TAterary Gazette, the Critic, and some of the pro- 
nncial newspapers as well as the magazines of the day. They have 
been arranged with the utmost impartiality in our power, and hare 
been adduced in their fall foyce, though frequently in an abbre- . 
nated form. They form, as we have arranged them, the heads of a 
debate on this subject, which may interest many of our readers. 

ANTIOOLLIBR PERKINS. 

In the 1842*4 '' Shakespere/' edited 
by Mr. Collier, the rule adopted by him 
^vas to adhere implioitly to the readings 
of the old copies wherever the woi^ 
unpnted to the Dramatist on their au- 
thority could be reconciled with even a 
plausible meaning; but now he does 
Qot hesitate to accept changes made — 
sllowing him the hypothesis he puts 
forth — from recitations made prior to 
tbe suppression of the theatres, which 
had crept in from time to time to make 
MDse out of difficult passages, but which 
^ not represent the authentic text of 
Sbakespere. This change of view- point 
IS regarded as svspicious, not in itself 
only, but also as leading to three profit- 
able (?) issues of the said emendations. 
The various prefaces, letters, ac- 
connts, affidavits, &c., given by Mr. 
Collier as justifications of his inferences, 
>*5^s, editorial changeableness, and pub- 
"nations, are inconsistent with them- 
'^Ives, the books, and other facts. 

Mr. Collier "has elsewhere printed 
IS genuine and authentic documents 
^pecting Sbakespere which other and 
^mpetent judges have pronounced to 
^ spurious, and therefore his opinion 
[sUtement] is not to be implicitly relied 
<» in a case . . . fraught with suspicion." 
The coincidences between the edi- 
*<>"*1 9uggetti(m$ of Collier and the 
TOL. IV. 
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The emendations are, taking them all 
in all, of much value and probability — 
the work of a person "possessed of 
extraordinary powers of Shakespereaa 
criticism.'* It is highly unlikely that 
so many emoidations could be the re- 
sults of mere conjectural annotation, and 
hence these may have possibly had a 
prompter-book or stage-usage authority. 
They at least " present us with better 
readings than his original editors, or 
his whole army of commentators." 

Collier*s affidavit before the Lord 
Chief Justice in the Queen's Bench 
relates the circumstances attending the 
purchase of th6 folio and of the disco- 
very of its unexpected contents, and is 
therefore removed from literary to legal 
criticism. The uamber of the Perkins- 
folio corrections (about 20,000); the 
laboriousness of the task of so forging; 
the mental and manual toil and trouble; 
the elaboration of the work, — are in 
themselves proof of a pains-taking, stu- 
dious, reverential love of Sbakespere, not 
of secret and self-seeking crime. 

Insanity could not be more effectual^ 
proven than by showing that any cor- 
rector, of such powers of comprehensioD, 
such minute and accurate industry, 
such patient silence, had passed off his 
work as another's, and so deprived him- 
self of the honour — the literary students 

2 B 
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n t m d atmm s «f [tke loppoMd] PeilaBf 
•re 10 frequent *od lo cleiev«s to pro- 
duoe a disbeHef in ihm £Brtnitoiito«8»— 
ft btUef in an origin oapabU of explain- 
log thia tiagnlarly bappj coocnrreoeo 
of view— which would plaoe the ditco- 
Terer of the folio so far ahead of all 
oontemporaiy Shaketpere editors. 

That the phraseology and Idioms 
eaplojed by the so-eaUed oorreetor-^as 
Mr. Singer as s er te d ' a w often not of 
the Sbakespevean age. 

That the nnmber of adaptations—- 
•ot to say plagiarisms— «of the readings 
proposed by the oLi oommentstoia indi- 
cates oontrifance, nse, inventioni and 
intention. 

Mr. Collier, thronghont hts dealings 
with the [eo-ealled] Perl^n emenda- 
tions and their assailants, has, or at 
least appears to hsTe, at erery tarn, 
done or omitted something to faster 

Singular lacmuB in the evidenee oc- 
cur, and these haTe been filled up by 
hypothesis — the former look like mp- 
jprtMsiones vert, the latter like mtggei- 
tiomes/aisi. 

At no time has there been a want of 
appreoiation for Shakespere's text, snob 
as would make it likely that the cor- 
rector should want inducement to let 
his labour be known. The folios of 
1623, 1632, 1664, and 1685, m the 
•erenteenth century, were followed by 
at least a dozen editions in the eigh- 
teenth, and numy more in the nine- 
teenth, in all or most of which con- 
jectural emendations formed a chief 
feature. Why did this oorreotor retain 
his silence, and continue his solitary 
and uDcheered labour, while reward and 
praise were exciting so much Shake- 
sperean activity around him? 

The intentional ignoring of £»nner 
emendations, in the zeal of editorship 
which Mr. Collier exhibited, indicated 
an interest other than the mere attain- 
ment of a true text, e. ^., in Tranio's 
line, "Or so devote to Aristotle's 
checks,"* in "The Taming of the 
Shrew," Sir W, Blackatone had sug- 
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deavest remuneration — of this mrfal 
and thoughtful revision of the text 

The unexpected novelty, iogcoa^f 
and felicity d many of the emeadttiA 
are such as to lead the unprjii^ 
mind to accept and believe tiiem a 
havinjT been accidentally di8eofend,iHt 
thou|^t on and worked into tiie back 
by a forger^ else wesupposedalt vot- 
ing for its own -dkboBoor. 

The great mass of ingenkns labou. 
i^»parently nnneeessary, for theecMB- 
plishment of any forger's end; tf^ 
hence multiplying the chaooes of detv- 
tlon ; the liu*ge amount of noueiuMl 
emendations proposed also increuiog 
the likelihood of suspicion: — seemwv- 
rants for the bond fide nature of tk 
notes and of (he oorreotnessof the hypo- 
thesis that attributes them to s non- 
literary person— one working to ilt tiie 
dramas for stage, represe nt s tio n , not fig 
doeet reading. 

A fabricator would at onoe haTe seen 
that the more wild, wayward, aad^pp*- 
rently unnecessary the ionovatiois Jnade 
on a text would result In dami^ to 
his aim ; but the Comer-PeckinsciiiBges 
are very numerous, <rften needleaB, fre- 
quently prosaic, many times wrong- 
headed, occasionally absurd, and mbk- 
times absolutely nonsensical This,asit 
would scarcely have been done byafoigcrr 
seems to evade the charge made agilBst 
Collier, though itneither substaatitto 
nor anthoriies the emendations. 

A fifty years' reverential exph»it»J 
of the hidden nooks and comers of w^ 
English literature and devotion to 
ShidLesperean and dramatic crilioaiV 
would be ill-ended by such an o&ow 
[or mistake] as that laid to thaohtfje 
of Mr. Collier. He would itnaJS^ 
to have educated a taste ^P^^^f^ 
detect himself, or have exposedAim*" 
to detection by the very antecedeDts <» 
his own Ufe. Either way, if ffm °^ 
fault or inadvertence, be has hm^^ 
become voluntarily the destroyer wjBi* 
own reputation. Mr. Collier is ealsw 
in judgment and more cautious in ffl«^* 
ner than to do so. 
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gwted, aRd'Steevem/Stftger, t)yee, Ac, 
btd4idopted, the retsdittg, tihios j but 
Gollferefafits his -eyes to this, and says 
that su6h [viz.,'eA«cA^] has been the 
infWfiable text from the fifst publica- 
tion of the eemedy in 1623 unHi mtr 

'^A'perteRtooe aoronnt of nonsense, 
Md -an enormous mass of umieceesarj 
wo«k,'*have been accnmnlated into a 
TOlume, and ar& now sought to be 
Mwrporated with the text of Shake- 
spere bj an • ingenious contriver, appa- 
rently only that he aaight mislead the 
judgment, and put inquirers off the 
Boeat. 

If it 'be afdo^tt^, as seme apologists 
BttggMt, that the Perkins-CoHier folio 
ia ft'Stage^Ruuiager's copy adapted to a 
iiere<BMdern taste and style of speech, 
^atvalne, asShakeepere emendations, 
^•n the 80-oall€^ vcerrectiens have? 
J'eae. They are deatly fabrications, 
% wheever'Onatde. 

These textual corrections were just 
discovered (?),'when debates regardin? 
the vrfue of different -leadfngs had 
filled our literature -with a number of 
Wlions-vefbal-critieiams. They had an 
W»ent second ittentien — tne sub- 
statttiution 6i the-readings: proposed by 
tfee discoverer; and they were patiently 
Md gressly used (for gain-^making by 
fte three sucoessWe publications to 
whieh Ihey gave iwe. Thef thus ful- 
filled the antecedent probability of an 
"npostufe strked to the time and cir- 
•ywstaaee, and the subsequent proba- 
'•*lity»ef a fabricatten being used for a 
gainful purpose. 

The suspicions inconsisteney of IMr. 
Collier in his treatment of the Perkins 
feliomust not be overlooked. 1. His 

^tes and Emendations'* contained 
^Djeetural matter (enlc^ those in tbe 
wQe, aad'only «ome of the corrections 
wemselves. 2. His mono-vokimed 
Shakespere professed to incorporate all 
«« corrections with the text, but only 
J^ 80^ with some. 3. In " Seven Lec- 
*^3 on Shakespere and Milton," he 
gafe-'^a list ^«ev«f^ note and emenda- 



1Phab'the<«hief emesdatiens^ are made 
on *the*He»t ae^Jra^dcaiBas. and not on 
tkeec'that are most poetical or philoso- 
pbical,'most read in the closet, and^at 
^many of these alterations consist of 
omiesiem'-^in some plays, suek as'Hiim- 
let, as many as 200. linea are straek eut 
•—is in itself a proof that the changes 
'•were not^madcfor a lUerarf^ but a ^Aea- 
irieal pmnpose, and were not intended^for 
publication by the corrector. This is 
'^srliher proven by • the rhyme-endings, 
which are so freqnently introduced — 
stage-managers* poetry acfd fustian. 
Neither Collier nor any ot^her literary 
man wonld ha^Fo made .raeA changes in 
the hope of oommeflding their kbeurs 
to the present age. 

"The quantity, and particalarly -Hie 
quaint and daring natnreof the correc- 
tions — many of them relating merely to 
pnnctaation— the variety, changeable- 
new, and apparent fickleness of purpose, 
indicated by change of penmanship, ink, 
mode ef correcting, &c, all of which 
are held to be arguments against the 
ant^fuity of the corrections — are in 
reahiyetrong evidence that they have 
not 4wen tbe work of a solitary, per- 
sistent foi^r,' who would guard against 
such (as they would appear to him) 
Bu»pieion-creating eircumstances. 

Kegarding the pencil-jottings and 
their modem cursive character, it is a 
•well-known fact that, in general,.peneil 
notes are freer and mere diffused than 
pen ones, and that a^wc simile of one's 
■pencil notes would afford but a poor 
means of judging of one's ordinaiy 
penmanship. It is very natural that 
annotations, when they first strike the 
mind, sfaoufd be jotted in pencil, that 
farther thought may be giren to the 
suggestion before its registration in the 
less perishable ink-character. There 
does not, therefore, seem to be anything 
puzzling in this fact. 

Mr. Collier has been an assiduous 
student of Elizabethan literature for 
upwards of forty years; he has been 
well mixed up with Shakesperian 
polemics, and has -exposed himself to 
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tion in Mr. Collier*g copy of Shake- 
spere's works," yet tcaroefy gave above 
a third. There was here evidoitlj 
something to coDceaU Now he trusts 
his memory, and distrusts his notes; 
again he distrusts his memory, and 
trusts his notes, and rambles about 
his story in a most inconsequent man- 
ner. Moreover, he roundly asserts that 
he ** never made a single pencil-mark 
on the pages of the book, excepting 
crosses, ticks, or lines, to direct atten- 
tion to particular emendations; while 
there are to be found in it " an infinite 
number,'' Mr. Hamilton says, *'of faint , 
pencil-marks and correctioDs on the 
margins, in obedience to which the sup- 
posed old corrector had made his emen- 
dations:" yet these Collier never men- 
tioned in his description of the work. 
The pencil-writing is said to underlie 
the ink, and may, it is said, be often 
seen below it and beyond it. Indeed, 
continual blundering is the mildest term 
that can be used for the vague, long- 
winded, different methods in which he 
tries to quibble himself out of a difficulty 
— when straightforward truthfulness 
could only have one possible way. 

The foUowiug external characteristics 
of fabrication are observable in the Per- 
kins-folio, viz.: — L. The handwriting 
is [to all appearance] feigned. 2. The 
alterations made in ink are [t. e., have 
been] suggested by marks made with 
pencil. 3. The pencil-writing is modem. 
Ancl 4. The same handwriting seem- 
ingly appears both in the pencil and the 
pen alterations. 

The Perkins-folio is of date 1632. 
Collier says it bad been once a Mr. 
Parry's. Parry's was a 1 623 copy, and 
differed in binding, corrections, &c., 
from that of Mr. Collier — who says he 
showed him the Perkins>folio, and that 
he acknowledged it; while Mr. Parry 
disclaims having seen it till he had It 
presented to him in the British Museum 
by Sir F. Madden. Again, Collier 
bought the book for thirty shillings 
just when the parcel was opened; and 
he says, " when I took it home," whereas 
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the usual consequences of antagonisq 
doubt, and hate. It is consonant wij 
human nature to suppose that, oppa 
tnnity arising, there should not I 
wanting defamers to hint a doubt, i 
damn with cunning leer. 

To believe the folio coh'ections fin^e 
or rather fabricated, we must beliei 
some one, possessed of more Shaki 
sperian knowledge than all living an 
ancient commentators put together hai 
had, was content to act more fooliahl 
than a common begging letter-writa 
and jeopardizing his whole aim n 
learning his rdle imperfectly. 

The tone and temper of the contii 
versy <m this questimi are singular{j| 
provocative of the thought that h 
jealousy and personal pique override i 
love of truth. There are a virulence 
tone and a ferocity of temper disjdayi 
in this controversy, which is singolarl; 
alien to the consideration which shoa 
be given to the works of gentle SI 
spere. i 

No test- word, anachronism, or chroj 
nological difficulty has yet been disco^ 
vered by which the validity of the hypo- 
thesis of Collier might be tried, and the 
falsehood [if , any] precipitated by sad^ 
a drop of pure logic as might make it 
unmistakeably apparent. Singer sug- 
gested "wAcec^Mi^/" Dyce, wikeard; 
and Ingleby, cheers; but they hare 
each been shown to be untenable 
as objections. Besides, Halliwell hu 
shown that the folio of 1632 has under- 
gone some modernization, and so may 
much more probably an acting copy 
have done. 

Even the test of imputed plagiarism 
fails when put to trial. fiamiltoD ad* 
duces '* Hamlet," of which there are 
three quartos, as a test of the defideoey 
of originality in the emendations; bat 
this is evidently an unfair selection; 
for the nearer the corrector came to the 
truth, the more nearly must he have 
approached to the readings of the 
original text. Dr. Ingleby acts more 
fairly. He chooses " Measure for Mea- 
sure," collects the conjectural emenda- 
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tions of former commentators or editors ; 
and finds that of fifty-five alterations 
proposed by the Perkins-folio corrector, 
twenty-nine coincide with other sugges- 
tions, while twenty-six have no known 
authority except this Old Corrector. 
He, whoever he was, then, who annotated 
this folio, has made nearly as many 
original emendations on this play as 
all the commentators daring two cen- 
taries— supposing that he had actually 
borrowed all the others. This shows a 
power and boldness not easily to be ac- 
counted for on the score of falsehood, 
fraud, and wilful imposition. Even in 
the " Hamlet" there are no coincidences 
between the suggestions of contemporary 
critics — or of any editor more modem 
than Johnson, 1765—1779. If the 
former fact gave evidence of unhesi- 
tating boldness, will it do liere to argue 
that the supposed forger was afraid to 
*' take " or ** convey " more modem read- 
ings? Does it not rather force us to 
believe that the folio corrections here 
are of a date antenor to OoUier*s birth? 
Ingleby's "Troe Restoration,** viz., 
writing, in " Hamlet," is pressed into 
the service of the antagonists of the 
folio by a very roundabout logic — 
scarcely trustworthy as reasoning. 

Colliers position, as a Shakspereaa 
critic, had been already won ; and he is 
not likely to have hazarded that by any 
act so certain to displace him from his 
" coigne of vantage," as a wilful fraud 
or forgery. 

We have now, as well as possible in our space, with our means 
^4 in our circumstances, presented a risumS of tke cMef items 
M^iring notice in tke life and about tbe writings of Shakes^ere. 
We have aimed at little more than supplying our readers with a 
distinct notion of the poet, the man, his works and his ways, so far 
aa they could be gathered or guessed from the stray materials 
^own of his and their history. We hope we have succeeded in 
^ing useful, if not agreeable, companions in this investigation into 
the *• Shakespere facts, fancies, forgeries, and fabrications," in which 
«-ll thinkinff men are now interesting themselves. If so, we shaU 
be glad. ^ S.N. 



ANTI-OOLLIEB PBRKIN8. 

r. Wellesley, on whose testimony he 
lies, says that Bodd " had ptU it Iff 
r another customer." These appear 
' be fatal discrepancies in a story 
bich might and ought to be so plainly 
Jd. 

The intense agony and self-will with 
bich Collier maintains the thesis 
' the [supposed] Perkins corrections 
> a singular corroboration of selMden- 
fication with the [reputed] author, 
od is hence suspicions ; and all the 
K>re so that, in doing this, Collier acts 
1 opposition to his antecedents as a 
hikespere editor— a scrupulous ad- 
lerence to the old texts. And all this 
froth and fury " is for the honour of a 
ijpothetic, not a real, being! 

The unequivocal decision of the 
greatest palaeographers of the day. Sir 
f' Madden, Messrs. Bond, Hamilton, 
kc, is that the ** Old Corrector " never 
Bved in the seventeenth century, but 
tbat the notes were fabricated at a 
recent period. In this opinion, Messrs. 
Iiigleby, Staunton, Maskelyne, Arnold, 
^atts, Professor Bodenstedt, &c., are 
^Bd^rstood to concur. The opponents 
of the Collier- Perkins folio corrections 
We giiren their names to the public as 
a pledge of their honesty. The de- 
fenders have carefully adopted and re- 
tauied the anonymous. The better 
Shakespereaus hold aloof from the con- 
^t, and so show that they sympathize 
^th the adverse party. 
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HibBJ> WOSJC 

Son' jeftrs ago— in that period of htunan developmenit outwsr^ 
symbolized by pinafores, when a confectioner's window was-ow 
school of design, a pocket full of marbles (not bou^t, but tMm).tkB 
consummation of happiness, and the Arabian Nights our book of 
books, the very kiog and empeior of books — ikd wonder was, to wt, 
how it happened Uubt a great, gaamt, hideous, and aHcgether fivghk^ 
ful' getti«s (instead of a silver-winged fairy) riLQ«kl hav« power, si 
theeomBand of the owner of the magical lamp; to eaUr into exMnce 
all tliat desire could cravte, or imagination im^ent^ I was tar^ulM 
no^ a little also, that a scamp like Aladdin should hare Mien upon 
so ralaable a treasure. 

Time rereals all things; and so in the process of years expe- 
rience, whose teaching is always vraciical, nas taught me this :— 
that, like Aladdin, we are one ana all adventurers ; that the lamp 
of power, the revealer of hidden thoughts and things, is wisdom ; 
ana that he who onoe holds this wonderful lamp,.even for a-memeot^ 
stands that moment face to face with the grim, knit-brow«d, giant- 
limAwd, deienmned*looking deril called h£td work; andi-the ocwbv 
of the lamp commands, and the sinewy giant obeys. And- all' that 
is worttiy in philosophy, science, poetry, government^ and oommerce, 
is the handiwork or this greatest of all the great powers. 

A long time ago a certain curse was decreed : " "Bfr the sweat of 
thy brow shalt thou earn thy bread." Prom chilanood we have 
brouffht one memorial up into our maturity — its petulance— else 
would we always have seen that there is love, the truest love. It 
the root even of God*s curse. The band strikes the-ofiending child; 
but the heart pities it The tempest rages ; but what* mean these 
flowers afterwards, these herbs, and this grain P If the sUnprn' and 
the mdn had not been, these had not been. What sonndft are 
those of praise, of love, of rejoicing, that we hear from cat^dral, 
chapel, hall, welling up, pealing out in rapturous thrills of harmony? 
What mean those leviathans that lie on the breathing sea ; i^ioee 
engines that pant with the haste of commerce P those sacred temples 
that point, ever by sunlight and by moonlight, with index spire^ up 
to the soul's "sweet home"P those songs of Paradise lost and 
gained, those sculptured marbles, and those paintings so like lifeP 
They mean this : — they are the flowers after the storm, the wheat 
after the rain ; they are the blessings that have grown up out of the 
deep^ rank soil of tne flrst corse ; they mean that man has seen iBfi 
grim genius of hard work, and has commanded him; and tiiese 
thiufi^s, behold, they abe. 

Civilization is another name for hard work ; just as Barbarism 18 
a synonym for idleness. And so the idler and the savage are twin 
brothers. The savage eats earth rather than till the ground for its 
produce ; the idler lives an eartby life, has earth-thoughts, eart!i<^ 
hopes, earth-memories, earth-fooleries, and earth-fopperies ; and lo ! 
the image of the heavenly becomes the image of the earthly, and 



nesft leaves no m^oiorial in this world of hard w<»rk. 

Bduo»tit0EL is tha^winokwoald lift man from the' pillow of: idltee«i« 
to the tlirone of^ wisdom. Ja8t> as edoeatton in ark teoehas^ how to 
give eazth*8 dullest one a mirror surfftoe, so- education in«tho^ht 
tiuns the dtdl, inaetive mind into a bright^ refleetiire one. For, 
aflbBF a^ edaoation is not only a drawing fonth, but a prooesg of 
twofold re^^ding. Nature finds the metal fort the ^Hres^ thought 
cempelfl the elec^c fires. Seeing andi underatonding are the twa 
pioceMes ; — the what is it, andi why is itf Hheser quee^ioua haya 
giren us our heroes ; and hard, work has been at tiie bottom of alL 

If we cannot be Baphaelsi Handels, Maltops, Stepheusons,.w6 
eaa be all we can. Let us^— and a» a sign that we mean to be, and^ 
to do, and to suffiar*— let u* at onoe oast off erery unmanly fear, 
strip off all the mummy bandages of fashion, loose all the silken; 
bonda of idleness, and. thus give oun panting souls- room for their 
winp to e:q)and; No pillars of salb^ no casdesin the air; present 
yfijtk and presents success* In every grain of gamecredi wheat is' a 
geim. In every suceesa i& a hope^ The ham hudk holds in its 
neait die future flower. The palace of a true education and of 
a true life springs up only at the command of the* qwhqt dfi ihe lamp 
of wisdom, given to the genius' of hard) worit. F« Q-. 



A YISION OF THE FTJTUBE. 

Tbb Britith Controvenaialht has now enteiedt upon* its second 
deoade. The h<^B^and fears of those associated! witht its interests, 
^Bm&ita commencement to the presoit hour, hare been neither few 
nor small, while its present literary position affords bright hopes fort 
agibrious future of extensive usefulness to the rising' and. maturing 
^ium^ and' reason of its numerous readers. At first decried' aa a- 
ii^um for free^^nkers, in an offensive sense, dxen oavdU^d at aa 
au> arena for petty squabbling, and literary ittauitie0<;. agaiiu itflK 
i^ame complained of, while its matter wa» approvedj.but evwntuallf; 
tolerated, merdy as an harmless (I) nuisance, — it has' become 
an established fact Prophets have proved^ fiidsej Mends hajv^e^ 
^ood true, and have become a numerous band, esdiibiting to tba 
'^(M a triumph unique indts excellence, unparalleled in ita bene*- 
uoent effects, and enduring as eternity in its moral andi intellectoal 
rewilta. 

Those papers which have formed a distinctive feature of itS' 
€aucational department, from the pen of onr worthy irtend». 
S. Neil, Esq., on Logic, Ehetoric, Philosophy, and Bpodi Mirn^. 
we won for themselves and the Bnitish Controvensialisifi & wide* 
'^tation. The controversies have included all the most stirnn^ 
?y>ieot8' which have occupied the human mind' for many years, and 
its^ages have recorded the thoughts of m^i of every shade c^ 
opmion, and o£ every rank im literary &me and merit 
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But our retAer nurf inj^ttijently^ Mk, Why teU me of this F— wi^ 
{^nndiloaiiise upon was tnte subjeotP Thii ii all known ; and tiia 
itia whidi oonatitotea the peculiar title of tMs aerial to be deaignsted 
Our Magazine, G^tle reader, we do not wiak to waste yonr time, 
nor proYoke jonr ire ; we are Mly aware that all this is admitted 
by yon, but these pages wiU, we hope, reach the hands and oome 
nndCer tihe notice of many persons who are not privileged, like our- 
selyee, to be perfectly familiar with the history and meiita of the 
BrUUk CotUi^averiiaUti ; hence we claim yoor patience and fo1^ 
bearance nnder the infliction to whidi onr peccadillo has thus £v 
aobjected yon. Oar friend, Mr. Neil, has conferred a great ben^ 
inxm ns all by the papers he has written for onr particnlar service ; 
they have given ns ihe means whereby we may acquire still further 
knowledge of a systematic diaracter in other cognate subjects to 
those he has written upon ; and we therefore respectfully inquire 
why those cognate subjects should not be introduced into these pages, 
ana be treated systematically, as a sequel to logic and rhet<»icP 

We can readily imagine the reader casting about in his own 
mind to know what subjects we refer to in this strange and awkward 
manner. Well, we wiU at once reveal the great secret which has 
troubled our mental rest, like that fabled incubus said to disturb 
the somnolent hours of the dyspeptic. But, wait, — ^let ns do it 
orderly, — according to the dictates alike of philosophy and tbeology. 
Well, we are now quite calm, collected, and demure; calm as a 
philosopher ; collected as a practised general in the crisis of battle ; 
and demure as a would-be orator on his dihut, 

A knowledge of the arbitrary signs and sounds by which thoug^ 
are communicated is a tine quA non to every reader of this Serial. 
The method or art of using these si^;ns and sounds, in the best 
possible manner, both in &e acquisition and communication of 
knowledge, is made equally necessary and facile by the logic and 
riietoric of our earlier volumes. Grammar was the pre-requisite ; 
then we had logic and rhetoric. Thus we are possessed of the means 
to acquire and to communicate ; and the question becomes. What 
shall be the subject of acquisition and communication P If a man, 
starting from this point, turns his thoughts within, the first question 
occupying his attention is the science of being, — ^he thinks and 
feels, — ^therefore he says, " I am." He looks forth into the world, 
and finds many another self, and he therefore thinks and feels 
there are relations of duty and obligation; he is couscious of 
time, space, number, cause and effect, and looks to an intelligent 
first cause. Moreover, he finds himself surrounded by existences, 
animate and inanimate, possessing peculiarities of a more or less 
permanent nature. Of these he is influenced, favourably or un- 
favourably, and his comfort or discomfort is affected. Men call 
those sciences " arts," or methods by which these departments of 
knowledge are classed, for acquisition or commtmication, as menta^ 
philosopher, metaphysics, ethics, political economy, political philo- 
sophy, iurisprudence, theology, physics, or natural philosophy, and 
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xxiataral liistory. Why should not all, except the last three Bubjects, 
'l>e systematically treated in these pages P Eeader, it is for you to 
8&y ; if you and wish it, the means are within your reach, and you 
3.1one can employ them. Do you ask. How ? We answer, — first 
xnake u]p your minds that^em need a knowledge of the subjects named, 
^o constitute yowrself a good citizen; then place the means to pro- 
vide the supply within reach of the conductors of Our Magazine,}^ 
doubling the monthly circulation of the British Controversialist. We 
Ixtunbly desire you to remember we do not implicate the conductors 
in any promise, — we only say, Do as we do, — express your wants 
and wisnes on this question, and get your friends, who are like- 
xninded with yourself to subscribe regularly for the Magazine, and 
your wants and your wishes, we venture to predict, will be realised. 
In conclusion, we must own we feel puzzled to know by what 
title to designate this brief paper. We cannot call it the " Kound- 
about paper " — although it is a roundabout paper — ^because the title 
is given by one of our brethren to his gossip with his readers. 
Suppose we call it a Vision of the Future of the BHtish Contro- 
versialist ? Well, we think it will do ; and we hope it is a vision 
that will be verified. Vale. 

[We for scnne time hesitated to give publicitj to the above commanication ; but, 
having done so, we earaestlj invite an expression of o}Hnion from our readers 
on its suggestions. — Ed. B. C.] 



OEIGINAL POETRY. 

REST. 

Thb snn-down past: still moonbeams stealing,* 
Like bright fire-flies round the eaves : 

And wearj earth, her gold hunt ceasing, 
0*6r bygone contentment grieves, 

And I rest 

The twilight past: remembrance stealing, 
Flashed with child -loves, to my heart. 

Heaven's darkness still one star revealing 
Hope of healing from life's smart. 

And I rest. 

The night gloom past. Dawn-mosic gladdenini; 

Wildly gladdening o'er my soul; 
And tliQS it chimes, '* He who sits saddening 

May not, can not, reach the goal 

Of true rest." 
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Fame sBcncai« 



The wmnoDg past: foil daj U gl»inii& 

Geldeo-fjed upm Um fields; 
And he who wwka, though Time be mowiogf 

Beape the fruit that eommer yields. 

Wherefore rest? 



The soDuner pest: the eteme 

GIQ17 laden, to mj fiwe, 
And voioee through the breath-faaih pealing, 

*^ Peace to him who ran the race." 

And I rest. 

The wbele year past: a monner kneeing 
Where the sheaves lie torf 'd with green, 

And ▼oioee through the sUenoe pealing, 
** Hewren for the heart that once hath been.** 

And I rest.— F. G. 

SERENADE. 



Bright moonlight bathes the night 

In seas of silrer sheen, 
And Ada sleeps in fury bower, 

The linden trees between. 

Heaven wears no frown to-night; 

The spiritnal moon 
Embalms in sonl-snbdoing light 

The stillj midnight noon. 

How sweet the Toice of night! 
'Mid lilies Ada lies, 



And Seraphs gnard the golden Hight 
That rests within those e jes. 

}ILy heart is freed to-ni^i^ 
From all its carking cares; 

For voices whisper that I lof« 
An angel, nnawares. 

Bright moonlight bathes the night 

In seas of silver sheen: 
Mj heart lies hid in yonder bower, 

The linden trees between. 

FSED. 



SONG. 



Maiden, mark! the day is waning! 

Swift the last honr glides away; 
See how sable night is guning 

Fast npon the twilight grey. 
See, sweet maiden, see how swiftly 

Night succeeds to joyons day! 
Thus so gently, softly, swiftly, 

Our fond dream hath pass'd away! 
Oh I I think upon the morrow 
With a bitter pang of sorrow. 



TO LITTLE 

They say bright angels sometimes come 

All shining from the skies. 
And clad in bright and deathless bloom, 

Look on us with Love's eyes. 
And how, in many a cottage home, 

All girded with sad cares. 
The pure in heart oft entertain 

These angels unawares. 



Yet we oft the hours have chidden 

For their torpor and delay; 
Oft in fancy have forbidden 

Night to close the fleeting day; 
Ah ! then, why has longing perish'd 

For the morrow's quick return? 
Why is Hope no longer cherish'd? 
Hath Love's ardour ceased to bum? 
Ah I to-morrow we must sever! 
And, sweet maid, it is for everl 

Bbta. 
NELLY. 

I know a maiden now of earth, 

Six summers since of heaven. 
Whose dimpled cheeks rose-red with 
mirth, 

A world of woe might leaven. 
If every home such sunshine faield. 

All gleaming in its heart, 
I ween our earth and heaven's fair court 

Would be less wide apart. — ^F. G. 



poKax} aacjaaHi 
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M4YU¥G. 



Mj heatt goes^mayiof^all th& jmr. 
Oh, happy heart! oh winsome^. world- 
home I 
And not onfrmekuioholy tear. 
Nor tvMebarons sigh^ irar trenulMui fear, 
Can 09me this happy heart a^near, 
Sum* life is love, and leere the heart's 
home* 



My hopes go maying all the year. 
Oh, the world is ftur, but the soul is 
fairest. 



And not a traoft of obitd or tear 
Is ever shadowed through the dear 
Amhrooal air, thatybr and fitir 
Embalms the beAaty that is rarest. 

My heart goes maying all the year. 
Ob, who dare say that life is sadness? 
Into this lily-cnp I peer. 
Where Heaven in love has dropt a tear; 
Sky, stars, and moon, are mirrored here ; 
Dreamt ye your Junne was all so near? 
Bat Love erowns life,and life is gladneas. 

PAKlOZiu 



MY MOUNTAIN HOMfi. 
Te who arc tired of your city wiles, — 
Tired of the toil that knows no smiles: 
Comv, where the yalleys are prankt with flowers. 
G6me, where the shadows beguile the hours 
With sunny smiles and rainbow showers;— 
C6me to my uonmtain home. 

Ye who can love your mother-earth 
The -better for knowing the woeful dearth 
Of brotherly love, in the peopled plains. 
Where strife and sorrow, And conscience stains, 
Make up the price of its gdden chains, 
Come to my mountainhome. 

Ye who would know of the fauy spells 
That haunt the deep hollows and hallow the dells; 
Of the voices that hymn of the distant sea, 
Cf the winds and their weird wild melody, — 
Of all that is chainless, and stainless, and free; 
Come to my mountain home. — F. 6^ 

«THBEE' HUNDRED SONNETS," REVIEWED IN ONE.* 

" List, listl oh, list"! "Three hundred Sonnets" here. 
Dripped from the pen of Martin Farquhar Tupper 
While seated just before his horse*s crupper. 

In " Rides and Reveries," — at times quite near. 
And seasons dutant, — while his mind sought rest 

From working into foolish crambo rhythm 

The oommoo-plaoes he iqre carries with'm, — 
** Proverbial Philosophy" ezprest 
In lines: of thunderous normeaning sound. 

Claim our attention, and demand our ear*. 

Impatient reader,- be forewarned, •^forbear 
To tread upon the bard's fantastic ground. 

Else will you feel yomr imnasf naturo creep* 

With a most potent 8^1,-Hfae wish to sleep. — N. 



♦ *' Three Hundi^d Sonnets, By Martin F. Ttipper, D.O.L." London: Hall, 
Virtue, & Co. 
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poino sicnoK. 



TO 

I lore tb«e; not bceanse th<m hast 

A face for beaut/ norarpaas'd ; 

Ao ejre that sbinet with hittre briglit, 

And flonta tbe diamond** letwr light; 

A qneeoljr traad, an air diTina, 

A form without a fitalty lioa. 

Nor yet becaoM in jettj glow 

Bich raven tresees sofU j flow 

0*er shonlders white a« moantain snow. 

No! tho* thoQ wert snpremely fair 
AmoDgst tbe loveliest things of earth, 
Withont a loviog heart were there, 
Saj, what were all thj beaatj worth? 
'Tie bat a passing, transient charm, 
That shrinks beneath theglanoeof age, 
It blooms while lifetime's summer's 

warm, 
And withers 'neath the winter's rage. 
Bat a heart conflding, loving, pure, 
Will to the end of life endare. 
Tho' sickness come, tho' misery fall, — 
'Twill cheer, subdoe, and soften alL 
*Ti» true, when every friend hath fled, 
It lives when Beauty's flower is dead. 

As when with stem, resistless sway. 
Grim clouds eclipse the lord of day, 
Bed lightnings leap across the sky. 
And thunders roll, and tempests fly, 
One fairy form alone is seen, 
Love-like, high o'er the troubled soeoe. 
The rainbow hangs in glittering sheen. 
Surrounds tbe earth with arms of peace. 
And bids the tempest-struggle cease. 
So, when misfortunes darkly lour, 
And on the soul their tempest pour, — 
When man, oppress'd with heavy care. 
Yields to thy iron hand. Despair! 



ANMIB. 

There riaei throogh tbe thick^mng 
ftonn 
> One sool-exalting, lovdy form, 
I That whispers of a better day, 
i And pointa with tove-Ut eye the way; 

That ever strives to cheer and fdeaie; 

And brighter glows as storms increase; 

That bids tbe pangs of woe depart. 

And 'tis a love-confiding heart! 

And such a heart is thine. Tiioa hsst 
A soul for goodness unsurpassed ; 
That melts in tears at others' grief; 
Finds pleasure to aflPord relief ; 
That laugh'st not at the widow'a wail, 
Nor scoffs tbe needy orphan's tale, 
Kor arrogant, nor haughty state 
Lords o'er the poor unfortunate; 
That ever Btriv*st the force to stay 
Of misery's cold and cruel sway. 
And these are greater charms for me 
Than Wealth or Beauty's phantasy — 
And these are wherefore I love thee. 



While Beauty thrills the amorous eye 
With all-abflorbing ecstasy; 
While thoughtless Folly fondly proves 
The emptiness of heartless loves; 
While outward show to hapless pun 
Its woeful load of discord bears, 
I Will we in bless'd contentment live 
The little life that God may give. 
And while with soft, propitious gale 
Love gently fills the yielding sail, 
Our l^t adown the ebSing tide 
Of life shall calmly, smoothly glide, 
Myself will tend the sail, and thy fair 
hand shall guide! 
Whitby. Ai^RiD. 



LIFE THOUGHTS. 



I would my destiny might be 

Ta battle for the Bight,— 

To iiveand die for Liberty! 

An a^gel whispers, " Hope and see! 

Hope h the heart of might." 

I would fpy life some tale might tell 
To all the coming years. 
Of moments reaped and garnered well. 
An angel whispers, *• Work! then sing 
Thy song of smiles and teara." 



And if my life might only be 
A sunbeam in the world. 
To wake some soul from apathy. 
An angel whispers, ** Pray ; then see 
The flag of Love unfurled." 

My life uti brooding at my heart, 
And sings wild songs to me; 
I'll up! and, manlike, take my part, 
In all that Heaven has set apart 
For me to do and be. — F. G. 
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Beport of the Yorkshire Union of Mechanics* Institutes, 1860. 

Leeds : Edward Baines and Sons. 

We have here the twenty-third annual report of an association 
which is designed to promote the prosperity of mechanics' and 
other institutions by exchanging Essays and papers, by facilitating 
the engagement of lecturers, and by employing an actiye agent to 
devote his whole time to the interests of the union. By these 
means, some seventy-fiye institutions have been drawn into asso- 
ciation with each other, and a very healthy stimulus has been 
brought to bear upon them. The general report of the union, and 
the yarious reports of the institutions of which it is c<nnposed, 
are for the most part of a very cheering character, and reveal an 
amount and variety of educational effort which is truly astonishing. 

The enumeration of the contents ^f this goodly pamphlet of 1^ 
pages will afibrd the best evidence of the extent and utility of the 
operations of the union. We have the rules, list of the central 
committee, proceedings of the annual meeting, report, agents' 
report, Leeds Educational Board, Yorkshire Union ViUage Library, 
hints to persons wishing to establish a mechanics' institution for a 
small town or village, West Hiding Penny Savings' Bank, rules for 
a mechanics' institution, essay and discussion class. Society of Arts' 
examinations, conditions essential to the attainment of a prosperous 
mechanics' institute, illustrated village lectures, lectures of Mr. 
Bamett Blake, advantages of belonging to the Yorkshire Union's 
Manuscript Lectures, gratuitous lectures, paid lectures, aid to 
instruction in science. Examination of Society of Arts, 1861, Leeds 
Educational Board Examination, cash accounts and subscription 
lists, reports from the associated institutes, in alphabetical order, 
tabular view of the institutes comprised in the Yorkshire Union, &c. 
An organization, with such extensive and well-directed operations 
as these must be productive of much |;ood ; and it would be well 
for the literary institutions of England if every county possessed an 
equally vigorous " union." 

The Student, An Add/ress. By B«v. G. W. Cokdeb. London: 

Kent and Co. 
This is a spirited, lovingly powerful, and intellectual oration 
dehvered to the members of the Spring Hill College, near Birming- 
ham, but worthy of being thoughtfully read by every one aiming at 
liTing that life of thought which characterizes the student. To 
such we can honestly commend it. 

The Best Safeguard for a Young Man^ By Geoegb Hill Smith. 

Londfon : Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 
This is an interesting and well-written essay, for which a hand- 
some prize of books was awarded to the winter by* the Committee 
of the Young Men's Literary and Commercial Association, Dublin, 
In a spirit of Christian earnestness the writer enforces many wise 
and weighty counsels. 
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OUGHT THE USE OF TOBACCO TO BE DISOOimAQBDf 



Th« fMe of tobacco ooght to be dm- 
coongad, beeuue its eftcts an iajv- 
rioas, both pbTaiotll/, mtntaUj, and 
OMnllj. It is jlbjietXij daltteiMas. 
Ita use iab||urioiis to the lamtil faaoU 
tiii, and is iotimatel/ conaectad with 
and leads to other iojorioos habits. 
Thoagh it has not in the same degree 
injorions effects upon all who use it, 
jet its natural tendencj is of a de- 
grading, debasing, besotting character. 
The great extent to -which it is em- 
plojed iBcars a vast waste of both Ume 
and monej. Its nae tends to lessen a 
man's aelf-reapeet, as well as to lower 
him in the esdmatioB of those whow 
esteem is most valuable. It b a most 
senseless, Tapid^and inane employment 
for an intelligent being to spend time 
in inhaling and expiring tobacco-smoke. 
— S.S. 

If we consider this question in a 
phjsical or economical point of view, 
it would lead as to the conclusion that 
the use of tobacco ought to be discou- 
xaged; it creates an appetite for an 
imhealthj stimulant, which drains the 
eapital of the coantrj of.a large aiaonnt. 
— A.W. 

At best the virtae of tobacco is me- 
dicinal, not nutritive. The habitual 
indulgence in it squanders a large 
amount of money, which, when the 
smoker has puffed it away, leaves him 
without the least shadow of an equiva- 
leot in either bodily or mental stamina; 
consequently, the money expended is 
entirely . wasted. Wherefore we con- 
clude that the use of tobacco ought to 
be strenuously discouraged, excepting 
88 a medicine. — Luther. 

Tobacco smohing does not improve 
the man; we see, slasl the majority of 
those who indulge in it do so in con- 
nexion with the curse of the land—- 
drink. Whiskey^drinking and smoking 



go hand in hand, ^ drinkiBg^coj^ and 
the tobaoeo-pipe are very seldom ahiwnt 
from eadi other's eorapaaj. Yo«^ 
men, espeoiaUy, aheold beware jf the 
aae ef tehaooo, <n> aecomt of tJba-ante 
to idiich it kada.-^. W. L. 

We make laws for tlie caaaraDption 
oC smoke, and yet we enter, the F^^^kfTg 
ro(Hn, and sit enjoying the naicolie 
weed, while the atmosphere is filled with 
its effluvium. If a habit exists, which 
is prejudicial to health, it ought to be 
discoursed. If we use an agent whieh 
acts injarieasly upon the system, that 
agent ought to be abandoaed. The use 
of tobacco exists to a very large ezlMt, 
and is prejudicial to haidth, for itis^aa 
active narcotic agent, and acts delete- 
riously upon the nervous system. Con- 
sider the chemical i^igcedients of to- 
bacco; its volatile oil, its volatile alkali, 
and its empyreumatic oil — the two last 
possessing poisonous qualities to a la^ 
degree — and then inquire if this does not 
account, to a great extent, for the aer- 
votts and stomach compl«int8 which are 
so prevalent? Therefore, we woaldaay, 
diaooorage the use of tobsieco (eapecially 
amosg the young); for by doing so you 
. impfove the health of the coommmty, 
and tend to prolong life. — J. T. K. 

The use of tobacco ought ta be dis- 
couraged, because it contains poison, 
which enters and pervades the human 
system to the gradual but certain detri- 
ment of physioal and mental faculties. 
The fnt use of it deranges the whcde 
system, and > the stomach uaturaUy re- 
vdts fh)m it. The use of tobaoco pro- 
motes drinking habits,. which lead to 
inferior and demoralized society. As 
the inner man of smokers becomes dis* 
ordered, so does the outer man; thdr 
drees, apartments, and whole household, 
present a slovenly, not to say, diHy, 
appearanoe. Smoking or chewmg ia- 
dttoes habits of indolence, 
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apathy. The use of tolMUWo ought to 
be dkoonvaged, beeanse it is « waste of 
mcDej and Umt; and beoanse it tends 
to uphold the viUanocs and erer-to-be 
detested Blaye«tmde. Argnments on 
■the negative side of this question most 
inevitdl)!/ end in smoke !— ^Bbta. 

Time is man^s estate — his greatest 
treasare. It is the **boiinden datj" 
of all to nse it well, and exercise, with 
respect to it, the Torj greatest economy. 
The use of tobacco tends to form a habit 
of wasting time, bj indacmg a dreamj- 
babit of obUyioasness, whidi all men 
ahoald be oarefal to avoid. ^ Do thy- 
self no iMrm," saith the Sciiptare. We 
oo^t to avdd all practices which war 
against health— <^ne of the most*to-be 
desired blessings that a man can enjoy. ' 
The iiise of t(^cco often proves hurtful 
to the human frame. Borrhi relates an 
anecdote of a man who had so dried his 
.b>ain by smoking, that,<after his death, 
a litUe black lump, made up of mem- 
-faranea only, was all that was found in 
his skull. Economy in money matters 
is also of griMt importance. It has 
been computed that £48,000,000 are 
amuially spent in this country upon 
strong drinks and tobacco. Does not 
this single fact speak volumes? We 
should rigorously avoid all habits which 
tend to make us unmindful of the 
eomfort of others. The use of tobacco, 
especially when carried to an eztieme, 
has this effect. — T. L. P. 

It is a matter of regret, that so 
many of our youth (nay, mere boys) 
are to be seen indulging in the halut of 
smoking ; allowing it to have the mastery 
of them, and thereby clinging to them 
through life. That the evil effects of 
smoking are great, we have sufficient 
medical testimony to prove; and as 
no benefits accrue from its use, we 
say, Let its use be discouraged. — 
T, I. M. 

The use of tobacco ought to be dis- 
couraged, beeause it injures the brain, 
weakens the memory, and prevents the 
right development of the intellect. It 
is altogether a bad habit, find is an 
outward sign of an inward infirmity. 



I- can £ir two oanees of tobacco become 
a subscriber to thcBri^ifA Controvm-- 
aiaiigt; and while smokers are darkemng 
their intellect, I can be imftetving uune 
by the most excellent disoissbns eou- 
tained within these pages. — J. W. 

The following remarks, founded upon 
experience, may serve to show that the 
chewing and smoking of tobacco is.in- 
jurious, even when ased moderately. 
It is a well-known fact, that almost 
every individual who learns to smoke 
does so at the expense of his comfort; 
for he has frequently to go away frem 
the company he may be in to some 
quiet corner, in order to gratify his pas- 
si<m. Having a few honca everyili^ to 
devote to study, I sometimes resoive to 
accomplish a certain amount of woric — 
perbi^ps to' writean exercise, er read a 
philosophieal ibook : but, htSan proeeed- 
ingto do so, I indulge in smoking for 
- a abort time, and find, when I comoaeiice 
to write, that my hand is tremnloiis; 
and when I begin to read, my brain is 
sluggish, and entirely ineapadkated for 
extftion. These are the effirats of 
smoking upon lalmost all who indulge 
in the practice; therefore, the .use of 
tobacco ought to be discouraged.— tJ. L. 
There are few habits with which so 
many peculiar oonsiderations are con- 
nected as with tobacco>smokiog; or 
which are more purely artificial, ormore 
repulsive to the natural taste. King 
James says, '' Herdn is net only a great 
vanity, but a great contempt of God's 
good gifts, that the sweetaess of man's 
breath, being a good gift of God,dMmld 
be wilfully corrupted by this stinking 
smoke." The fragrant cloud that arises 
from this weed, when in a state of igni- 
tion, may possibly not be unpleasant to 
those who do not smoke, but the reek- 
ing, nauseous effluvium that remains 
after its use, is disgusting- even to those 
accustomed to tobacco. Though to- 
bacco at this time may be pronounced 
cheap in comparison with its price in 
former years, yet the habitual use of it 
involves an exp^iditure wldch may be 
far more ' advantageously employed. 
Smoking is the^common leaort of idle 
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penoDt; H nofiu both the mind and 
bodj for that aedn l ooi appHoation with- 
out which DO soccon can be obtained 
in aaj diffiolt nndertakings. And thus 
the 



" Marders time, he crashes in the birth 
A power ethereal, onlj not adored." 

Experience tells ns that the indulgence 
in this narcotic weed is prodoctiTe of 
ooosnmption, an emaciated frame, a 
parched throat, a propensitj to drink. 
The slave to smoke never enjojs the 
hilarious sensation of a Tigorous health; 
he begins his daj's pursuits with a 
Utrterish throat, a cUmmj mouth, an 
enfeebled pulsation, and a low, despon- 
dent mind. We therefore condemn the 
use of tobacco on the ground of its 
being a filtky^ expmnve^ tm^^onnan- 
mfft andpemieiout kabU.^FvKD, A. B. 

What fills our gaols with men from 
wh<»n ereiy human feeling seems to 
have fled? What crowds our work- 
houses and lunatic asylums? What 
brings to porert J and wretchedness hun- 
dreds of husbands, wives, and children? 
The blighting influence of one great 
national evil/* Drink r Shall we, then, 
who are the fathers of children, fresh in 
life's roaj mom, foster in our midst an- 
other habit, which, from its teodencj to 
lead youth 'into evil company, is equally 
pernicious. No! let us beware; and 
not, (or the sake of what may seem a 
pleasure, sacrifice the well-being of 
those from whose joy we should derive 
one great source of our own happiness. 
— E.G. 

The habit of smoking is expensive. 
Though all smokers come not up to 
the average of ** from ten to twenty-five 
cigars daily for each individual,"* as we 
are told is the case in Botteidam, yet 
there is not a smoker of your acquaint- 
ance but will tell you that hb pipe or 
cigar costs him a pretty round sum in 
the year. It is idling. A fellow tells 
you he is going "to have a smoke,** 
just as he would tell you be was going 
to his dinner. Possibly the former has 

* i lilrish Timtt, Cct 9, 1860. 



greater attracttons for him; at anjrate 
be as willingly gives up his time to it 
It u tiJUtkjf baUt Smoking or chew- 
ing — i^s all the same; spitting is a 
consequent upon both; while lading 
and choking smoke, and an oflfennve 
smell, result from the former. Sodi 
reasons, one would think, were suffi- 
cient to banish from civilized society 
any mere btxmy. But the Ariends i 
the weed put forth higher claims ftr 
their client; they actually contend that 
it innocuously smooths the rough patii 
of life before them. But is it so? 
Were such the case, num might well be 
pleased to buy at a little sacrifice so 
great a good ; while woman would gladly 
suflRsr some inconvenience in order that 
he who toiled might soothe both body 
and brain. Here, however, we turn this 
tables, contending that tobacco is abso- 
hUeijf InirtfuL This is no jumped-at 
conclusion. It is arrived at bj chemi- 
cally assigning tobacco its proper place. 
Sir Benjamin Brodie does this distinctly, 
when he ranks it with ** alcohol ** and 
other vegetable productions," which set 
*'upon the nervous system.*' Dr. Msr- 
shali Hall, in a letter* to the jonior 
members of the medical profession, says, 
*' It is plain tobacco acts on the cere- 
brum, the medulla oblongata, and the 
heart; its efiects are stupidity, defec* 
tive breathing, defective action of the 
heart— forms of debilitj and impaired 
energy. These phenomena are prima* 
rily physical and physiological; no 
doubt the blood is poisoned, and in Its 
turn poisons the brain, the medulls, 
and the heart. Sometimes, in those 
who smoke for the first time, these 
symptoms occur in a form even of 
danger." Immediately following, bt 
gives the details of a case iUustrsting 
his remarks. Dr. Geoghegan, of Dublii, 
a high authority in such matters, speak- 
ing some time since to a friend who is 
addicted to the pipe, bore a stxoag 
testimony against it, warning him ^ 
its eminently injurious consequences. 
Finally, is it not an unsafe principle to 

* See the Lanoetf for October, 1857. 
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^JdthatpUcuw^iiioh$90ygkiforiii 
ownsixkef Itiinotfmtchnioresotohm 
ike plea^ire-giinHff habii i$ injwiom f 
This is the case with the use of tobaecoi. 
Does the weed lessen hanger, snd soothe 
the onnd in times of dis^ess? It does 
BO by partially deadening the nataraA 
•iiBoeptibUittes. Sorel j this is not al- 
kywable. When bodj or mind is in an 
abnormal condition, sbonld not natnral 
means be resorted to, to restore their 
tone, and not snch ad tend to render 
them still more abnormal? Seeing, 
then, that tobacco is a positive nuitanee, 
and a pantive evil^ ought it not to be 
bamshed bj common consent from thid 
w<M4d of ci^haation, science, and Chris- 
tiaohy?— D. 

NBOATIYB. 

Abstractedly speaking, it is perhaps 
better not to smoke, as, abstractedly 
speaking, it would be better to drink 
nothing but water. But we are not 
dealing with absthM^tions. In real life 
water almost always tastes of pills, and 
is otherwise an unsatisfactory bcTerage : 
and in real life people, who work, want 
something to look forward to. All we 
can say for tobacco is, that taken in 
moderation, it supplies that something 
in a eheap, acceesible, and harmless 
forna. — Samiyel. 

Though tobacco does some harm, itn 
nudn effect is to furnish the greatest 
amount of enjoyment which is derived 
fitnn any one source of physical gratifi- 
cation. No one can watch the la- 
bourer enjoying his mid-day rest, or 
plodding home at night, or sitting after 
the day's work at his cottage-door, 
without understanding that to^coo is 
the one great luxury of his existence. 
Snch a man has not to trouble himself 
with the amount of duty it has paid. 
Be that as it may, he knows that it 
eomee well within the reach of his 
leanty means, and that b about the only 
nice thing that does. — Hormtuand. 

The &ct that certain s^eamish, 
ttthmatical old women fladi their pio- 
|hetic eyes far into the fnUginons futut, 
and see emaciated genemtioiis waslii^ 
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away before the poiso/booa drug, doe^ 
not m the least affect us, inasmuch ae 
the abuse of an article Kke tobacco docH 
not seem at all Ukely to prevent its nee 
with all strong-minded mte who aoi 
otit the precept, ** Enough is as good as 
a fsest"— Spittocw. 

Kane, the Arctic explorer, told an 
Englishman very shortly before he died, 
that it was tobacco that had efnabled 
him to keep up tbe spirits and the 
courage of his men under th^ dreadful 
sufferings. He was opposed to their 
having much alcohol, and he found 
that they would go willingly without 
stimulants, and preserve their eqtiaid- 
mity and elasticity of spirits, if he did 
but supply them with a moderate quan- 
tity of tobacco. This fact, I think, 
ought to weigh with those who oppose 
the use of tobacco without Any bettet 
reason than that they don't like it, 
forsooth, because they never felt the 
want of it. I hope they never will, 
but I much question it. — Pupf. 

Spenser calls it ^^ Divine tobacco^ 
and Lilly, "" The holy weed Nicotian." 
Great, however, have been the obstacle^ 
through which the divine weed had to 
struggle. Christian kings wrote big 
books against it« Pope IJrban excom- 
municated those who lued it in churches 
(not, we allow, altogether without rea- 
son). The Czar of Muscovy cut off 
the noses of the snuffers. And Shah 
Jehan tortured all smokers. Christen- 
dom and Islam combined in vain against 
tobacco. There must be bomething 
very congenial to human tastes Ml 
what resisted this combination of per- 
secution, usless, as in more momentous 
matters, the sufferings of the martyrs 
of tobaooo were the §eeds of its triumphs • 
^— S. £. 

Of all the luxuries hi which English. 
m«n indulge, smoking is the most 
harmless, and affords the greatest 
amesnt of innocent gratification. Its 
soothing infiuenoe is foH by thousands; 
and thonmgbly euj<yfed by all wlu> 
follow the example of Sh Walter Ba- 
Isigh, ifbo conferred ne smaB blessing 
apoB bis f«UeiMM«ntryBiSft bf the i&- 
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trodttotioD of toUooo into Eiigknd. 
Tho labooriog oUmoo of this ooootiy, 
who «ro depoodoot for thmr dail j bnid 

00 tbo twoot of toUyOoed acme tlimii- 
kot to eoAble.tbem to work on daj by 
daj, aod tbroogh the ioflnanoo of to- 
bacco are the/ alooe able to aohiere so 
mnoh, for it ia a itiiiiiilant, witboat any 
of thooe otU effecta which follow the 
nae of aloohol. Dr. Kane, the cele- 
brated Arctic tra?eller, laje that with- 
oot tobaooo hia followers woold never 
ha?e been able to overoooM all the diffi- 
oolties thej had to enooonter. The 
merchant, daring the carea and tronblea 
of the day, looka forward with pleaenre 
to the time when he shall derive some 
oomfort from a smoke in the evening, 
for over his meerschaum he plans and 
schemes for the fatore. The old 
boys of Greenwich love a smoke as 
much now as when it helped to cheer 
them through the storm, or begoile 
away many a lonelj and weary mid- 
night watch. And so oo, throngh 
all trades and professions smoking is 
rajoyed; and should any measure be 
broQght forward to discourage its use, 
snob a storm of opposition will be 
raised against it, that it will be powerless. 
For smoking leads to thinking and en- 
ables man to forget for the time the 
cares of the world. Around, and often 
during the few quiet minutes which 
he enjoys while smoking, thoughts are 
suggested which lay the foundation of 
future prosperitj; and whatever any 
old crusty philosopher may say, his is a 
theoretical, philosophical view of the 
question; ours is a practical one, — and 
practice before theory, all the world 
over. — S. W. 

Notwithstanding the strictures of Sir 
Benjamin Brodie, 1 think the use of 
tobacco ought not to be discouraged. 

1 can advance nothing original to sup- 
port my opinion, which is based on the 
following reasons: — Tobacco is one of 
^e most e£fectual and pleasant sedatives 
we possess; a foot which can only be 
proved by those who use it. It is used 
by the inhabitants of all nations with- 
out exception, and ita use is increasing 



yearij in Great Britain and Irdnd, ii 
shown by the Custom Houe retmii 
Sorel J an article of such nmvcrsal tm- 
sumption must have some Yiitoe is it. 
Its use, instead of undemuiuiig theen- 
stitntion of man, enables faun — o» fu 
as mj experience goes — to endiirehKi^ 
ships with a cheerfulness whi<^ uidv 
the circumstances, could scarcely be 
expected. The experience of men ewy 
way as well qualified as Sir Bet^aun 
Brodie of judging of the efficcts of tobaeeo 
must be taken into consideration. I>r. 
Pritchard, at the recent meeting of tht 
Social Science Association, teBs us thtt 
b/ means of tobacco he has been enaUed 
to enter climes and places, where othea 
had failed. The opinion of this emiaent 
traveller is corroborated bj Dr. Lso- 
kester, the able editor of the Samtaiy 
Review. My remarks apply to the vie 
of tobacco. Concttrning its injuiiow 
effects when abnsed^ 1 presume tlwreare 
not two opinions ; it is difficult, I adsiit, 
to draw the line <d demarcation be- 
tween moderate and excessive sm<^dng; 
it remains for lovers of the weed to 
show by modwati(m, and a regard fiur 
the comfort and conv^ence of othesB, 
that the assertions of the anti-tobaoee- 
nists are without foundation; it is, in 
fact, my opinion, that thej maj attempt 
to suppress sunshine with as gnat sac- 
cess as smoking. — ^J. W. 

This is a subject upon which ci^Ual 
arguments could be adduced ** on both 
sides of the question ;" but as my oso- 
victions tend, so will I uphdd; and I 
proceed, therefore, briefly to state my 
reasons for affirming that the use ^ 
tobacco ought not to be discouraged. 
Generally, in the first instance, tobaoDs- 
smoking is not an absolute necesBii^t 
as that health can be retained vrithoot 
it, this is a fact that needs no demoa- 
stration ; but after the use of it bu 
been indulged in for a short poriod, the 
pleasure and comfort derived therefirom 
induces the habit to become omtinaeiii, 
and we have to consider whether this 
habit is injurious to the health. Sir 
Benjamin Brodie admits that an ooca^ 
eional indulgence is not deleterious; 
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Hut the term occasional is a ragne ex- 
pressioD, and subject to several con- 
structions. As there are some who 
woald deem smoking a pipe once in a 
week as coming under that head, whilst 
there are otkers who wonld seyerallj 
confer it an occasional indulgence 
down to two, or even three pipes in a 
daj. Taking, however, one pipe in a 
day as a moderate medium, or less if 
this can be proved to be really injurious 
to the health, then we arrive at this 
interrogatory : — Should we discontinue 
a habit from which we deiHve pleasure 
and genial comfort, and which does not 
injure the health, simply because if it 
were indulged in to exceaSy it would 
injure the health ? Why, if such rea- 
soning as that were good, it would also 
apply to the rise ^ numerous ot^er 
actual necessities, such as tea, water, 
ale, &c. Excess in any of these would 
siso be deleterious; and should we on 
that account destroy their use alto- 
gether? Most decidedly. No!— J. G. 

Dr. Close, Dean of Carlisle, condemns 
the use of tobacco on religious and moral 
grounds. Sir Benjamin Brodie and Sir 
C. Hastings confine themselves more 
particularly to the effect it produces on 
the nervous system. Some condemn 
the use of tea; some of coffee; some of 
flesh; and we have no doubt there could 
be some found who condemn the use of 
cabbages. The allopathist condemns 
the homoeopathist, and the hydropathist 
condemns them both. One medical 
authority says that **he has used to- 
bacco for twenty-three years, without 
observing any injurious effects." An- 
other says: — ** It has the effect of de- 
ysnging the nervous system; of render- 
ing the smokers lazy and listless, 
uidisposed to bodily, and incapable of 
much mental exertion." Tobacco is 
ttsed very generally by working men: 
are we to infer that working men, as a 
class, are ** lazy and listless, and indis' 
posed to bodily exertion"? To admit 
such, would be a libel upon the indus- 
trious orders of our country. All. the 
arguments that have been used against the 
nae of tobaccO| if not convincing, might 



have been very instructive, had they 
been confined to the abuse of it '* Every- 
body believes that it is bad to smoke in 
excess; and a man knows when he has 
smoked too many dgars, just as he 
knows when he has drunk too much 
wine, or eaten too much pudding.** 
But we are told, that to use it at all is 
destructive alike to sound health and 
good morals. It is characterised as a 
** useless, fodlish, vulgar, ofifonsive, and 
demoralizing habit.*' A reverend gen- 
tleman goes to the length of saying:-^ 
''The use of tobacco is a criminal 
indulgence, unbecoming the professors 
of the wisdom of God.** By what train 
of reasoning he found out that tobacco 
was '* a criminal indulgence,** we have 
no means of knowing. Acts of a 
cijminal nature are, in general, done in 
secret; smokers do it openly. We are 
inclined to suppose that the reverend gen- 
tlemen meant to say that, if he had the 
power, he did not want the inclination to 
make the person using tobacco a criminal, 
and to punish him accordingly. We don*t 
doubt it. Dean Close has given to the 
world one real case of cancer in the 
tongue, and considers it as sufficient 
evidence for smokers to fling away their 
pipes and cigars. We may yet hope to 
hear of some one insisting that the use 
of turnips should be given up, because 
a case of colic had occurred through 
using thenu All classes of the com- 
munity, with a few exceptions, use to- 
bacco; in some form or other. It would 
be a very interesting and curious in- 
quiry if, by any means, reliable statistics 
could be collected of a given number of 
smokers and non-smokers (other things 
being equal), to note accurately the 
various phases, as they occur, of the 
rapid development of the non-smoker in 
physical strength, moral excellence, and 
intellectual vigour, with the gradual 
deterioration of the smoker, — stunted 
stature, physical debility, and an intel- 
lect shrouded and " wasting away before 
the poisonous drug; the glories of Bri- 
tain eclipsed in clouds which her own 
children have helped to make.** We 
hold that the use of tobacco is the sooroe 
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earl of the aMoidiiif *<oloiid*' from a 
MilUoD eigari pro?w inaootcetihlf tiiat 



ni vat It appfOTod, and actod 
bf alnMtt genofal ooptt n t. To 
of their own argtunenta, '* one paga if 
pertonal ezperienoa ie worth Ibfioa of 
the oretirfuieieB.'* We aay, tiiea, froM 
our own ezperienoe,— let thoee who nM 
tobaeoo, ate it ttUl;^the immoral, tht 
leehle in fraMO, and the weak in iatoU 
laot, art ntt alone to be foaod in tht 
rankt of thoie who are partafcara of ^ 
^ptitoneoapknt.'^ We know of nannj 
Intttium where the ate of tobaoeo bai 
proved highly beoefieial, and arw of 
opudon tlwt no reliable rtaaoaa Imto 
been giTcn ibr ita ditooorageniaiit. 

B.B.B. 



9^^e S^amtW Sitdian. 



£^htoatim, — The half-jearlj mettiog 
of the above tooietj wat held at the 
fiooiety't Boomt, Hanorer-bnildingt, on 
Friday, Ootober 5th. There wat a good 
attendance of the members. The te- 
erttary rtad the report, whieh thowed 
that the nmnber of memberi on the 
bookt wat tmaHer than had been for 
aome time before, principally owing to 
the faet of ttToral having left the town; 
it it fblly expected, however, that in a 
Hw weekt the nomber of membert will 
be at large at ever. The magaiine 
atill oontinnet to be one of the chief 
featnret of the tociety, and the library 
hat been made good ate of. The report 
having beoi nnaniraontly adopted, the 
feUow&g officer! tor the next half year 
were elMted; Enttaoe H. Jonee, Beq., 
Pretident; lleesrt. Pooley and Har- 
ahall, vice-pretidentt; Mr. Edward J. 
Knight, Editor; Mr. Banco, Secretary. 
The lectnret (the whole of which are 
delivered by membert of the Seoiety) 
will be oommenoed daring the pretent 
Month. 

The Amatemr LUmrmy Axnety.— The 
ooonoil of tfait Sooie^ hat resolved, ki 
otmpfianee with nnmerent leqnettty to 



abolith the ammal s nb e cri p tion herelo- 
fbre required of membert, and thot the 
great objection of expense which hat 
been nrged is for ever done away wm. 
Thit aModation consists of those who 
are deairoos of ensnring purity and cof> 
rectness of thongfat and style in fitmaiy 
oompoeition, whether for tiie or£naxy 

{>nrpoteo of life, or with a view to fbJ- 
owing Kteratnre at a profossion. It U 
by no meant exdnsive, bat admits into 
fhll oommnnien all grades and dene- 
minaliont; and gentlemen who wish to 
enter for the ensning session ahoold at 
once oommnnicate with the Hononuy 
Seeretary, William Whyte, Esq., S8, 
8t Vincent-place, Glasgow. Every 
candidate for admission most tend in a 
probationary essay or poem, and, if Hdi 
be approved of, he will be enroQed od 
paynkeat of the entrance foe of St. 6d. 
The Honorary President of the Sode^ 
is the Rev George Uiff, of the GrtaiSi 
Sdiool, Snnderland, anther of *jIb 
English Edncation,'' &e. The PnA- 
dent of Conncil it John W. W. Penny, 
Esq., B JL, a^or of ** Talk and TtSt- 
ers," &c.; and the Hononuj Fefiewt 
are Bev. G. GilflUan, M.A. ; W. M. 
^haekamy, Etq. ; Chariot BiokeM, 
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1^ ; J. A. gn^r, Efq., F.B.SkL, ; 
Alfr«d Slwes^ £«q., President of the 
Biitisb Liteiary Society, withor 9f 
'* Frank fm4 Andrea, " &c The 
'* iSocietief MagAzioff, " noticed in our 
lasfc numbeCy it pn]i>lishe4 qnarterlj, 



•nd eontain^ tsatjs, 
critiques, &e. Three 
already out, and mi^ 
free, for la. 6d., from 
J. f. H<^ 16, Great 
street, lK>pdon. 



tor 

i^ea, poetry, 
smnbeii are 
be had, post 
the pnblii^er, 
Marihorongh- 



®'&^ Jitqmrtr* 



QuVSnOVS TO VHIOH AnSWBBS ABE 
BOUGITXD. 

112. Can any of jonr oninerons 
re»d«r8 tell me who wrote the National 
^ptbem, and when? — J. Eyavi. 

1 la. In GilfiUan'a '* Literary Portrait 
^ IH Qoincey,'' there is the foUewinjc 
pf|Baa^^-^*lt 18 painfrd to be com- 
pelled to insoribe npop soch a shield 
tba word Deedidtado" The sentenoe 
as to ma unintelligible, from my nnao- 
qoaintaaee with the conclnding word. 
Woifld you kindly giTO an ezplanation 
IB the ** Jnqoirers' Section," and any 
bint as to supplying the deaidenitnm, 
under which it will be seen, and the 
l^nr wiU be gladly acted on? — Ski.f- 

114. Be good enough to inform the 
anbscrlber if any of the works of the 
^ebrated Spaniard, Lc^ de Yega^ a«e 
tp) be ibund in England ; and, if so, the 
pfirticulars thereof English tranala- 
tioDfl are ^hat ia wantmL — ^Adoubs- 

115. Can any of your readers mform 
jpa -vbe(her any of the mitres of the 
bidi(^ of the Church of England an 
^1 in ezistenee? and, if so, on what 
oofl^ODS are they worn?— CHUB<ah 

HAN. 

116. Where can I find an account of 
the livM of the i>ord mgh Admirala of 

i^Uiid?-j. :r. H. 

U7* Can any of your aorrespondenta 
i^f^m ma where a histiory of the Irish 
^eoaes of Parliament may be procured, 
and where one might be enabled to find 
(he panes of .tbe Speakera of the Irish 
Home of Qo9an$tt8?-TJ^ £. H, 

118. What la tha vicfft oeipflfit^ I 



histoiy of the Isk of ^gbt, and who 
are the publishers? — VBCTia. 

119. Can any of your readers infom 
me where the chapter relating to scho- 
larships of " Normal S^ninaries,*^ under 
the Minutes of Council of 2nd June, 
1856, is to be got? An early answw 
will favour.^D. R B. 

120. Can any of your readers give 
me an idea oi the approximate number 
of diatioct species of animals bow ez- 
isting?'E. 



Answebs to QuEfmovnr 

101. QuoiaHom^^^yLaif I be pes- 
mitted to inform ''Augustine,^ in the 
pages of your Talnable serial, in reply 
to his inquiry, that I have found the 
'^ Hornilist" in valuable as a mine for ori- 
ginality, and condensation of eloquent 
passt^ea* and gems of thought, and 
doubt not the work would be equally 
▼aiuable to him?— W. G. 

107. Latin and French Cframmar 
for $elf.inttruetor8,^ln respect to the 
qnesUoD asked by " SyMa May," in the 
October Part, I may say that the ie$t 
manual for students instructing theia- 
selves in the Latin tongue, ia the work 
called ** Lessons in Latin,*^ by the Bey. 
J. R. Beaid, D.D. London: John 
Caasell. Price Ss. It contains all thai, 
ia to b« found in ordinary Latin gram- 
mars, ooBTeyed in a mora lucid and 
intelligent manner, with easy and pror 
gres^ye exercises, to test the advl^M9le 
of the learner. It is specially designed 
for those stndjing Latin witheat i^ 
master. For French, I may reeomipend 
the ** Li08OQ8 in FieMh,*^ by Pr^f^^Mr 
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FMqseDe, priet 4t. 6d^ pobUahed bj 
the MUM firm.^FBSD. A. B. 

107. CaflMlTs **Le880iii in Latin; 
Latin an Elementarj Gnunmar of tha 
Wing Language; intended eepeciallj for 
thoee who are deeirooa of learning 
Latin without a Maater." Cloth, Ss. 
Caateirs ** Lcnons in French,** bj Pro- 
feeoor Fasqnelle. Complete in one toI^ 
4a 6d. The above worka are likelj to 
be naefnl to '* Sylvia May." Thej are 
pnbtiahed b j Caseell, Fetter, and Galpin, 
London. If, however, ** Sylvia May^ ia 
one of the eameet atndenta of the 
BrUish ConiraversiaUtt, and ia deter- 
mined to obtain a thorongh maatery of 
the Latin toogne, if he will rigteUff 
follow oat the plan we are aboat to lay 
down, we can promiae him an amount of 
auoeeaa no leea gratifying than enoou- 
raging. Froeure, at oncsy Kennedy'a 
** Latin Grammai^ (in whidi the quan- 
titiea are all earefnlly marked), price 
9a. 6d. ; Longman and Co. ; and Virgil^ 
'^uEneid,** Book L (with interlinear 
translations), price la. 6d.; Walton and 
Ifaberlj. Study these two works with 
the greatest care, taking a few liues of 
Virgil and a very small portion of the 
grammar daily. Let it be done tho- 
roughly. When "Sylvia May" has 
thoroughly aeqnired a knowledge of 
the words, and their meanings, in his 
first author, let him procure ''Par- 
aing LesaoDS to Virgil,'' price Is. 6d.; 
Walton and Maberly. Let a few words 
be taken at first, and let each noun 
and each verb be carefully worked 
out Be careful not to overstrain 
the attention by taking too great a 
range at one time. When these two 
books have been mastered, a school-like 
acquaintance with the First iSneid will 
have been obtained, as well as a general 
knowledge of the grammar. This much 
accomplished, let " Sylvia May" procure 
the "De Amicitift," "De Senectute," 
and ** Brutus,*' of Cicero, published at 
Is., by John Weale ; also Biddle's 
''YouDg Scholar's English-Latin and 
Latin-English Dictionary," price 12s.; 
Longman and Co. Translate, every 
day, one page of the ** De Amicitift" 



into doae bnt i^fiooiatie Engliah, and m 
the day following, re-tnoulate it into 
Latin, and correct it firom the teA 
Let thia be done throoghoot. Tben 
read the whole in oonrse, and eopy H 
out, verfto^iM, three or four tinaea. Tkdi 
ia hard work, but it bringa » i^oriooa 
harveat. TIm practice of reviewing ia 
a very great help to aocnra^ aad 
thoroughness. Every daj let the l es sen 
of the preceding daj be gone over; aft 
the end of the week, the atodiee of ^ 
week: and ao on. If '^ Sylria Ma/* 
will unswervingly follow our advice, he 
will acquire a foundation, titrcmg amd 
Jirm^ on which he may, at his leisaie^ 
build a knowledge of the Latin language 
both sound and critical — T. L. P. 

111. Origin of Wahet or Fetutt.— 
** The festival of the day on which the 
church of any parish was dedicated, is 
specially enjoined in the law of Edward 
the Confessor; and from this festival 
originated the wakes of more moden 
times; — a name derived dther £rom the 
verb wickeiiy to consecrate, or, as seems 
more probable, from the Saxon word for 
the vigil, by which the festival was pce- 
oeded. The institution of these festivab 
is to be traced to Gregorj the Great, 
who advised Mellito, whom he had sent 
as Abbot into Britain, to enconrage the 
people to hold fesuvala around the 
churches on the days of their consecnh 
tion, or of the comm«noration of the 
martyrs whose relics were placed there, 
that he might prevent them from at- 
tending their idd feasts. An old Eng- 
lish sermon states how the vigils woe 
changed from feasts to fasts; how, "in 
the beginning of holy churdi, men and 
women comjng to church over nyght^ 
with candelus, and other lyghte, and 
woken in the church alle nyghte in her. 
devocy nes ;" but, " by processe of tyme," 
they " turned the good, holj devocyoo, 
into synne; where^ure holj fadeis or- 
deyned the people to leve that waking* 
and faste the evon, and so turned the 
wakyng into fastyng; but yett hoUBth 
the oldie name, and is called in Latin 
vigiUat that is, wah/ng in English."— 
Hampson, iL 125. 
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Charles Knight's historical labours 
Ii&Te materially affected bis health, and 
tb^ monthlj-part issne of his " England" 
lias been discontinned, to afford leisure 
fox mature study. 

Herbert Ingram, M.P., proprietor of 
tha lUtutrcUed London News-^oue of 
tlie self-made men of our age, was 
drowned in Lake Michigan, North 
Ajnerica, in September. 

Her literary labours, such as they 
are, are said to have enabled Miss 
Warner to purchase a bit of ** The 
Wide, wide world," in the middle of tfae 
Hudson, for 1 1,000 dollars. It is to be 
called Warner's Island, This is both 
Sa^ and SeaL 

The Liverpool Free Library, the gift 
of William Brown, is opened. There 
are nearly 20,000 volumes upon its 
shelves. This is a volunteer movement, 
of which there is much need, and for 
which there ought to be much heartfelt 
ftfaise and appreciation. 

Mr. E. Landeils, one of the original 
proprietors of Punchy and one of the 
most popular illustrators of the day, is 
dead. 

Messrs. Chapman and Hall are to 
publish Mr. Peter Cunningham's new 
biographical and autobiographical work 
called ''Father and Son." 

A marble monument, by M. Strackee, 
bas been erected in the New Park, 
Rotterdam, in honour of ToUens, the 
merchant poet, — a poet as well circum- 
stonced as Rogers, as popular as Bums, 
— who died at Ryenrick in 1854. 

Under the auspices of the Prince 
Consort, Blanchard Jerrold is to issue a 
^ History of Industrial Exhibitions." 

The speeches and proclamations of 
Napoleon III. have been collected and. 
published. 

Hanna/s contributions to the *' Quar- 
terly" are to be republished. 

Eliza Cook's ** Poems," illustrated by 
Gilbert, are to be issued as a Christmas 
book by Messrs. Rontledge. 

The gift-villa in the Aveims de 
V Imperairioe^ from the city of Paris to 
Lamartiney ii now ready for ocoa- 
pancy. 



A poem full of fine philosophy and 
of genuine poetry, 'imagination all 
compact," bearing the name of " Mer- 
lin the Sorcerer," has been lately issued 
by Edgar Quinet, the historian philoso- 
pher, and is exciting a great deal of 
interest. 

Since January, 1858, C. E. Mudie 
has added to his library of history and 
biography 87,210 vols.; travel. and 
adventure, 50,572; fiction, 165,455; 
science, religion, reviews, and miscella- 
neous works, 87,856; total, 391,08.3 
volumes. 

In the third volume of Lamartine's 
own edition of his works, now publishing 
by subscription, a hitherto unpub*lisbed 
production, entitled " Sanl, ' appears. 

** Engineers and Engine-makers" is 
the new work undertaken by Mr. Soiileii. 

** The Mormons and their Territory" 
is a book creatmg much stir in France. 
The author is M. Jules Remy. 

It is asserted that Dickens, Thack- 
eray, and TroUope, will each come on 
the iapU with a new monthly ^serial 
novel. 

The Harpers, of New York, are said 
to have paid £1,000 to Dickens for 
the American copyright of " Hunted 
Down." 

Biographies of James Watt and 
George Stephenson have been issued th 
German. 

The prose works of Hood, the 
humourist, are to be issued in monthly 
volumes by Derby and Jackson, New 
York. 

**The Remains" of Daniel Manin, 
president of the republic of Venice, 
1 848 — 49, have been pnblishedat Paris, 
edited and revised by Madame Planat 
de la Faye. 

The late Robert Stephenson is to 
have a bust beside his father, in the 
library of the Literary and Philosophi- 
cal Society of Newcastle. Mr. Wyon 
sculptured the father, and has been com- 
missioned to produce this bust of the 
son. 

Oxenford is said to be about to resign 
the haion as T%me$ dramatic-critic to 
Tom Taylor, who is also art-critic 
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G«org« Q. Caaniogbam, Mtlior of 
ttfj..^ of EmineBt mod lUottrioiis 



Kaglbbmen,** aod editor of aerenU qbo- 
fnl goographio*! oompositaoDS, died a$ 
Wiodermert, on S5th of September. 

** Teinple-b«r,| a Loadoa Magaxio^'' 
eondneted bj G. A. Sak, will appear in 
Daoember. 

H. Satberland Awards is engaged 
OB a *' Histoiy of tbe Opera and tbe 
Ballet,** in two ▼ohiinee. 

•* Two Black Muks** is to be the 
title of anew fiction hj Mr. Blanebard 
Jerrold, so that G. A. Sala is not to be 
** Quite Alone" in that field of literary 
effort, thongh his expected fiction is to 
bear that name. 

Be?. Alexander Fletcher, author of 
" Family Devotions,** &C., expired Sep- 
tember 30th. 

M. Louis Blanc has been lecturing 
in Scotland, and in some towns of 
England, on Go-operation, Mjsterions 
Perttonages, Laboor-life in Paris, The 
Salons of Paris. 

Victor Hneo is engaged on a new 
work, " Let Misirabtea^ for the copy- 
right of which, it is said, a Paris pub* 
lisher has offered £8,000. The sixth 
Tolnme of hie son's translation of 
Shakespere has been lately issued. 

. The Beoorder of Birmingham, Mr. 
Commissioner Hill, has a biographical 
ilbrk ready for press. 

A new novel, by Signor Buffini, au- 
thor of ** Lorenzo Benooi,** &c., is in 
the press of Messrs. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 

** The Origin and Succession of Life 
on the Earth," by the Oxford Professor 
of Geology, Mr. Philips, taking the 
anti-Darwin side of the question, is 
nearly ready. 

C. W. Opzoomer is editing at Am- 
sterdam a new annotated issue of 
Shakespere in Dutch. 

A translation of the New Testament 
from a MS. of the 14th century, in the 
Vatican Library, has just been pub- 
lished at Geneva. 

A *' Life of Smollett" is employing the 
time of the author of the *' Life of Field- 
ing," — Frederio LawrenOe. 



Jostf Gnill J Bent^ the cclebniei 
Cnban poet, lawyer, ttorefist, eesn^ 
and historian, is preparing for the ftmk 
** AHistoiy of the Conquest of America." 

*'Boadioea*' is the sabjeet of Alfred 
Tennyson's new poem. It is tv be 
ready in tbe spring. 

**A Treatise on Andent Qiatary." 
found in the Island of IncbeoliB, is te 
be edited by Professor Simpson. 

Four thousand florins have been pro- 
vided for in the budget of Hoilairi thk 
year, for the promotion and encourage- 
ment of literatmre. 

A complete Dictionary of the Dnfeek 
language is to be compiled under die 
auspices of tbe Government <^ Hoihad. 

A Shakespere memorial is to be 
erected in Melbourne; the eommittee 
engaged in it have agreed to trust tbe 
selection of a fitting design to tiie dis- 
cretion of Thomas Carlylei, John BaS- 
kin, and Sir C. Eastlake. 

A hitherto unknown poem of John 
Bunyan*s is to be published by J. C. 
Hotten, under the editorship of Xh» dis- 
tinguished Bunyanist, Geoi^e Offer, who 
is to supply, in an introductictt, several 
new fftcts in the bic^aphy (A tJie mar- 
vellous dreamer of Bedford. 

Sir Henry Herbert's "Diary" of 
Plays licensed while he was Master of 
the Bevels, viz., 1622 — 1640, from the 
MS. possessed by Lord Powis, which 
was copied by Malone when collecting 
materials for his ^ HistcMrical AccomA 
of the Stage," is to be published. 

John Hunter — 1 728- 1 798 — tiie 
"gifted interpreter of the Divine power 
and wisdom at work in the laws of or- 
ganic life," and " the founder of sdentifio 
surgery," is to have a statue of marbte 
placed as a memorial in the Hnnteriss 
Museum by the members of the College 
of Surgeons." 

A subscription » being raised in 
Glasgow and its neighbourhood to aid 
John Yonng, a locid poet, who has met 
with a disabling accident by fire. The 
means proposed is to present hint wi^ 
an edition of his poems, consistii^ of a 
thousand copies^ by the dispOM^ of 
which ht may eke etot a Kvinf* 



Thought is the force of forces. In the very heart of the most 
perfect mechanical invention thought pulsates, and teaches it to 
labour. At the very root of habit thoi^ht lies, and operates. In 
l^e most recondite — and, to the inapprehensive mind — unmeaning, 
mathfflnatical formula thought hides, and yet perks out. To the 
stnui^ ciphers of the scroll of heaven thoujf^ht imparts significance, 
and £om the age-old characters with which ike rock-volumes of 
natnre are inscribed thought educes the history of otherwise unre- 
corded times. By thought steam has been harnessed to do the will 
of man, the electric fluid has been made his messenger, the ocean 
has been mapped into highways, and even the stars in the sky have 
been arranged into lighthouses and sea-guides, reckoners of time, 
and tests of chronology. Thought unites and disunites itie elements, 
brings into effective nearness or connection differing powers, and 
ca/oses them to work together in harmonious action in fulfilment of 
its predestination. Thought links in one, by the bonds of causation, 
long series of effects, and either originates or controls the manifesta- 
tions of the latent powers of bodies. The thin air is dispossessed of 
its apparent unity by chemical elimination, and the soHd brilliancy 
of me diamond is reduced to elemental tenuousness by the skill of 
the thinker. The might of mind constructs artificial explosives 
destructive as the lightning's flash, and its precautionary forethought 
disarms the thunderbolt of its deadly energy. Seizing the impd- 
pable sunbeams, thought makes a pencil of light, and prisons for 
ever the artistic brilliancy it produces " as a thing of joy.* Thought 
interpenetrates all matter with its intentions, and makes it subject 
and submissive ; and thought interprets all the manifestations of 
materitd existence, making each phenomenon only a letter in the 
alphabet of science, to be read hereafter into new meanings and 
in new conjunctions, and to be used again as symbols of truths which 
have become precious to the soul. Matter is almost, as it were, 
vitalized by thought, and it is thereby gifted with energy, endowed 
with intelligence, moulded into grace, fashioned into new utHities, 
and made perdurably capable of reading to man lessons of wisdom. 
Thought is the elixir of life. The &r space-distances, orb-filled 
and glorious, have had projected into them the lives of many 
thinkers, so Ihat they now live with the life and in the harmony of 
their thoughts, and tne seeming chaos of immensitv has been woven 
into form by the passing through it of thought — ^tne shuttle of life. 
The hard rock-surfaces have had their hieroglyphic pages re- written 
and translated into living and vital speech by thought. The animate 
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spirit his ef^en consented to shut itself up in the enclosure of 
inanimate thing — a book — and yet retains its ancient prerogataire 
befiriendinff and teachinjo^, encouraging and delighting, its fellow«1 
spirits. Years cannot dim the beauty of Homer's thought, destroy 
tne potency of Plato's speculations, break the spell of entrancementi 
with which Demosthenes enthralls, silence the imperial voice of I 
Julius CsBsar, or impair the gaiety of Horace. The heart of man 

Sulses yet with some of Harvey's life ; the " old red sandstone" 
olds alien of Hugh Miller's spirit; the sldey yault is even now 
beaming into our souls li^ht gained from the intellect of Copemic^is, 
Kepler, and Newton. !^anKlin still curbs the lightning. Watt still 
reins in the steam-steeds, Columbus guides to the Western world, 
andVasco da Gama to the Eastern. Solon, Justinian, and Grotius 
superintend law, Euclid enspirits mathematics, AristoUe regulates 
thought, and Bacon holds an episc<mate over experiment. The 
majestic domes of St. Peter's and St. Paul's enmonument and 
canonijse the souls of Baphael, Michael Angelo, and Wren. The 
iron-ribbed earth is conscious of Stephenson, the wayes are yet under 
the vicariate of Bell and Fulton. The trade and commerce of Britain 
are yital with Arkwright's inyentiyeness, Crompton's perseyerance. 
Smith's thought, Peel's legislation. Hildebrand rules yet in the 
Vatican, WilEam the Norman's sceptre is powerful still in England, 
Luther's yoice is living even in this day, Washington preserves 
America, Clive governs India, Wesley informs the church, with new 
life, Howard animates and organizes philanthropic effort, and 
Cromwell warns, and awes, and quells, even to this hour. S(^ger 
revivifies classical literature ; Tell inspires Switzerland ; Faust and 
Guttenberg give wings to words, making them indeed €W€a Trrcpotvra; 
and Shakespeare, by nis transcendent genius, makes, as Bacon says, 
Dramatica poesis veluti HUtoria spectabilis. 

Of all vital things, the most vital is thought; it permeates and 
Bufiuses, works in, into, and over all things ; it is ihe inner life 
of all— of discovery, invention, science, history, ethics, law, and 
religion. 

^ On earth, there is nothing great but man; 
In man, there is nothing great bat nUmL" 

Thought is the key which admits to the jewel-casket of man, 
nature, and life — inaeed, it is* the very element in which life is— 

it IS 

** The pith and marrow of our attributes.'' 

Of cunning, composite, mysterious man, the essential and the quint* 
essence is thought. Out of that, and by that, the individual 
becomes manifest, grows, lives, and exerts its changeful being ; it 
is the the efflorescence of existence — life of our iSe. It is the 
energy by which happiness, improvement, knowledge, development, 
progress, civilization, and moral activity become possible ; and til 
that is noble, laudable, good, is 

* Won from the void and formless infinite" 
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of nescience, ignorance, or error. Without thought, science is but 
a rude and inmgested mass of mere observation — of facts — 

*' It is an army with no general, 
An arch without a keystone;'' 

-worse than a blank leaf of nature's ledgejr, if reason has not been 
the accountant. Science derives its chief value from thought 5 — the 
sa^es are not only the teachers, but the interpreters of the agea 
— ^they supply the solution to the great riddles of existence, the 
Past, the Present, and the Future. Thought is the might of seers ; 
it is the nerve of action, the spring at whose unwinding eflfects strike 
oat into potentiality, and the series of affairs is set in motion. 
Statesmanship, diplomacy, trade, manufactures, navigation, war, lite- 
rature, science, art, &c., are only the blossomings of human thought. 
Xt is necessary, by repetition and reiteration, to emphasize this 
idea. A spurious practicality has invaded the mind of our age, and 
thinking has been lowered to a mere ensigncy, while doing has been 
promoted to an undisputed captaincy and cmeftainhood. Idesdism 
IS contemned, realism is the faith of the times. The genator has 
been supplanted by the genatrix, and " the grey mare ** has been 
regarded as "the better horse." The far-darting power of conceptive- 
ness springs forth from thought, and requires to be noarished and 
brought to maturity by the concomitance and encirclement of prac- 
ticality. Thought is the husband of experiment, experiment the 
mother of science and of art. By the marriage of thought and 
nature truth is bom. The germs and influences, from which it gains 
birth, existed in us before. The old undergoes transformation U. 
produce the hew 5 but the new is old as nature and as thought, 
though the generative conjunction of both had not as yet taken place. 

" Truth is within ourselves; it takes no rise 
From ontward things, whate'er you may believe : 
There is an inmost centre in us all, 
Where truth abides in fulnesis. 

.... Watch narrowly 
The demonstration of a truth, its birth, 
And you will trace the effluence to its spring 
And source within us, where broods radiance vast, 
To be elicited ray by ray.'* 

The value of a thought cannot be told. Who can estimate the 
money-worth of Watt's inventions, of Jenner's discovery, of Hill's 
postage reform, of Wheatstone's telegraph, of Stephenson's railways, 
of Chambers* literature for the people, of Simpson's ameliorations of 
human suffering by chloroform, of Howard's philanthropic ideas, of 
Peel's free trade measures P Who could reckon the price due for 
pleasure and instruction received from the plays of Shakespeare, the 
poems of Milton, the novels of Scott, the histories of Macaulajy 
Grote, and Froude, the essays of Jeffrey, the soms of Burns, the 
wit of Jerrold, the philosopmc speculations of Beid, Whately, and 
Hamilton, the menu treatises of Butler, Chalmers, and WhewellP 
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For what amount can we assese the ctiseoreries of Newton, HevBdidi» 
and Hutton,— -the chemical researches of Scheele, Liebig. aad 
Faraday, — the glorioos interpretations of the phenomena of heaTen 
ffiven to us by Boss, Halley, and Nichol — the systematizations <^ 
PTature by Linnsus, Jussieu, and Oken — the inventions of Telford, 
Hoe, and Cooke, — the art-products of Saphael, Hogarth, Scheffer, — 
the political improTements of Pitt, Peel, and Gladstone, — ^the mond 
efforts of Fry, Oberlin, and Miss Nightingale, — and the religioos 
influences of Hall, Chalmers, and Foster P The indeterminable value 
of these items of civilization arises from the fact that ther are the 
firstlings only of an infinite series of effects, whose mani/estations 
are unceasing, yet whose root and birth-germ were once — a thought ; 
small as a grain of mustard seed, and yet fruitful as Egyptian corn* 

*' Tis in the Adrance of individnAl minds 
That the slow crowd places its expectation, 
Eventnallj to follow; — as the sea 
Waits ages in its bed ; till some one wave 
Of all the mnltitudinoos mass extends 
The empire of the whole, some feet, perhaps, 
Over the strip of land which coald conBoe 
Its fellows so long time: thenceforth the rest, 
Etcs to the rnMoest, hnny in at ooce, 
And to mach is dear gained." 

If this lengthy exordium has effected its purpose, it will have 
supplied the basis of a belief in the worth of thought, and of the 
revealer of thought, — 

'' The master mind, 
The thinker, the explorer, the creator." 

But it should do more ; it should lead us to determine for ourselves 
that thought shall not always remain latent in us ; but that, with 
the lit lamp of consciousness, we shall search through the chambers 
of the soul for the old chronicles that were written by tJie scribe 
Memory in the archives of the past, and read the daily record of 
clerkly experience regarding the present, — in order that we also 
may know the mi^ht of the secrets they contain, and the value of 
the thought withm us — that we should, in short, each become the 
students and disciples of a genuine philosophy, and acquire the 
self-knowledge which results from the exercise of specul^xtke 
thought. 

It is often difficult to explain what is meant by a scieatiic 
phrase ; but our minds always gain in precision of enort by esteb- 
liBhing, or even endeavouring to establish, the determinate oonc^ 
tion of which we intend any phrase to be expressive. " Speculative 
thought" we employ to signity the free use of reason for me attain- 
ment of wisdom. Not the dialectic use merely, but the cognitive as 
well; indeed, every faculty and capacity of the mind exercised 
according to its natural bent, under its natural excitants, in its 
usual forms, and for the fulfilment of its preordained purpose. The 
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eflrults of specnlatiye thought are called philos<^Y — the organon of 
;^i0dom. Keascm may exercise itself either on the concrete or the 
wl>atract— its result in the former operations will constitute physical 
loience, in the latter, metaphysical. In the one it is the artificer of 
zrath ; in the other it is the legislatrix ; — the end, aim, and purpose 
>f the artificer is determined By a plan and a constructed thought 
^xiiAtent pi:0Tious to his labours ; the legislatriz has the fixing and 
enforcing of law upon all aims undertaken under her auspices and 
by lier counsel. In this way reason is a law unto herself, — has her 
le^^islatiTe functions inborn and native, and is incapable of makine 
any exertion of her activity but in conformity, real or seeming, with 
tHe re^lativeprinciples which bind it and operate in it, making it 
^rliat it is. Tne reason necessarily elaborates its results accordmg 
to the laws which overrule its nature, but the matter upon which it 
may expend its elaborative energies is different ; and hence arise 
tlie two distinct divisions of human effort in thought — ^bringing into 
beimg respectively, as we have said, physical and metaphysical 
science. 

'* Taken in its largest comprehension, as the knowledge of abstract 

and separate substances, Aristotle raises the philosophy of mind 

above all other parts of learning. He assigns to it the investigation 

of the principles and causes of things in general, and ranks it not 

only as superior, but also as prior, in the order of nature, to the 

whole tribe of arts and sciences. But what is first in nature is not 

first in man. Nature begins with causes which produce effects [i>c- 

ductum]. Man begins with effects, and by them ascends to causes 

[^Indueiion], Thus all human study and investigation proceed, of 

necessity, in the reverse of the natural order of things, from sensible 

to intelligible ; from body, the effect, to mind, which is both the 

first and final cause. Now Physics, being the name given by the 

Peripatetic to the philosophy of body, from the necessary course of 

human studies, some of his interpreters called that of mind Meta' 

physics, implying dso by the term that its subject, being more 

sublime and difi^ult than any other as relating to universaLs, the 

study of it would come most properly and successfully after that of 

physics. Taking it, however, in its natural order, as furnishing the 

general principles of all other parts of learning, which descend from 

tlience to the cultivation of particular subjects, Aristotle himself 

called this the First Philosophy ; but as its subject is universal 

being, particularly mind, which is the highest and most universal, 

he gave it also the appellation of the Universal Science, common to 

all the rest ; and, lastly, to finish his encomium of this first and 

universal philosophy, he honoured it with the exclusive name of 

Wisdom,^ 

Wisdom is the possession of truth. Truth may be either sub* 
jeetive or objective, referring to our own mental nature and 
capacities, or to the kinds and powers of all that lies beyond and 

* Tatliaa*8 " Scale and Chart of Tnith." Vol. i., p. 1 7. 
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<mt of our own bein^. Beyond onrselTeB, howerer, we fed 
differing influences and impulses, and these we mnst leam to know, 
that we may use and enjoy, or repel and destroy them ; these other 
thin|i^, like our own nature, dispart, we find, into two forms — materiai 
and mtellectual ; and so we are led aeain to recoeni^e twt> greal 
divisions of knowledge— the physical and the meta^ysical. 

Perhaps the words phjfsies and psychics, if understood, would 
more readily keep before thought the contrast inyolred in these two 
species of reflective results. Physics we would then define as a 
knowledge of ^e existence, properties, powers (latent), capaeities 
{tLCtive), of unconscious external nature; psychics we would employ 
to signify a knowledge of all conscious nature — in so far as the 
manifestations of consciopsness were concerned. On these words, 
however, it is not necessary to insist ; if it be remembered that all 
nature may be regarded as consisting of existences — ^which manifest 
themselves and perform their severtd functions in creation uncon- 
sciously, and are therefore physical or consciously, and are there- 
fore psychical or metaphysiciEd. 

The interpretation, the utilizing, or the systematizing of uncon- 
scious existences constitutes the prime objects of the physical 
sciences and their resulting arts. The knowing, using, and im- 
proving of the capacities of human nature are (so far as man is oon- 
cemedj the prime objects of metaphysical science, t. e., the investi- 
gation of consciousness in itself, its operations, its intents, and its 
results. Metaphysics have a value in and for themselves ; physics 
attain their chief worth from their adaptability to gratify the wants — 
mental or material — of man. Metax)hysics are^legislative, productive, 
prophetic ; physics is interpretive, inventive, instrumental ; and the 
former lights and carries the torch-flame of thought for the latter. 
Out of the soul, the morphic or shaping sp^t alDce of theory and 
invention arises, and it becomes dynamic only so far as it lives by 
and with thought. So long as the soul-powers of man are unstirred, 
physical inquiry and discovery are impossible ; for soul is formative, 
and nature plastic ; so soon, however, as cognition in its faintest 
and almost image-less specific form operates, a metaphysic arises, 
and the soul develops &om the unconscious into tne conscious 
state. Excitation leads to intercourse, and then mind seeks to 
subdue matter to its will ; and this is the moment of the birth of 
what we have ventured in this paper to designate Speculative 
Thought. 

As soon as speculative thought exerts itself, it finds that the first 
and chief question for it is — What can I knowP — ^what are the 
sphere and contents of the possibly knowableP Ignorance is an 
inevitable consequence of the limitation of our being, and that we 
cannot overleap ; but error is the result of the wrong or partial 
exercise of our intellectual powers. Mature denies us the possession 
of full knowledge ; but she does not occasion error, or make that 
inevitable. The exertion of the critical power is forced on us by the 
intensity of our own keenness to be, and to be active. In ourselves 
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"we perceive a power of examinative, dialectic reasoning — conscious- 
ness awakes within ns by the process of thinking. We become known 
■feo oiirselyes W the effects our organic activities produce in, upon, 
or about us. By noticing and noting these phenomena, we learn 
their causes, and become aware of our own special personality. In 
-fhe course of this investigation, we feel that we are possessed of 
intuitive emotions and appetites — some of which we can control 
and guide, and others of winch are inappeasable unless gratified and 
satisfied; we become sensible of having faculties, which we can 
employ or leave torpid, in a great measure, as and when we like ; 
and we learn to know that we are voluntary agents, reposeless 
l>eings, craving continually the subjugation of all that is witnout us 
to our individuality, and brought by this desire into perpetual conflict 
•with opposing forces, powers, inclinations, or phenomena — chances 
or changes. Besides this, we accept it s& a law of being that every 
existence has a final cause ; and we feel that the final cause of our 
being thinking agents is that we may know— and, of course, know 
the truth — the truth of what we are, of what things are, of what 
their causes are. The spontaneous life of mere being on this act of 
critical thought passes into a reflective life, and gives occasion to the 
efforts of speculative inferences, in its endeavour to discover — first, 
the sources of knowledge ; second, the possibilities and utilities of 
knowledge; third, the limits of human reason in thought — ^in 
acquiring knowledge. 

When we have so far consciously examined self, and investigated 
nature as to recognize the distinctions existiiig between our animal 
and our spiritual functions, the laws under which they act, and the 
kind and degree of claim they have upon our regard; when we have 
learned to distinguish the outward from the inward, and to make the 
former submissive to the latter ; when, in short, we have become 
egoistic, i.e,, self-conscious, endued with a perception of identity, 
influenced by and subject to the idea of personality — of being an 
individual essence, whose impulses, energies, activities, emotions, 
affections, inquisitiveness, is centred and concentred in one being, 
though not ujpon it,— then we have a new outlook for thought. We 
feel each capacity — instiiictive, sensitive, intellective — yearning and 
working outwards to gratification, upwards to a course of develop- 
ment, progress, exertion, reality, and Hfe, or inwards in mortifying 
self- weariness and distress. Thought finds its choicest occupation in 
seeking growth, development, activity, and, if it may be, ecstacy. 
Out of the soul of each attribute there springs some design, which 
may be faint and vapourous at first, but which ultimately becomes 

*' Like a smooth wave, overgilded bj the morn, 
High-heaving ere it cast itself ashore, 
Buoyant, elate"— 

and anxious to take the leap that would bring it into contact with 
its object; or, — ^varying the metaphor once more, — the thinker 
seems as if he 
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^Fdt DAW roots 
Qoicken within him; brmnebei new, that sprang 
Aloft, and, with txpunding ecergiM,. 
Tinglod, and for immortal fruit prepared." 

Feeling so, he cannot aroid entertaining the desire to know how &r 
each aim, or hope, act, or preparatire, is legitimated by the inner 
intimations of conseionsness, and bj the outer environments of cxr- 
onmstance ; and so the idea of dnty roots itself in the soult and 
grows into a matoritj of fmitfol thought. At first with a stanmge, 
sad tremulousnets, utter with an eager earnestness, and later rail 
with an unrelaxing emphasis and interest, the mind employs itseif 
upon the question — ^What ought I to do P 

To the heart's tumultuous beat, in asking this question, tke appetites 
give an answer, and invite it to taste their delicate delights in fulnees of 
participative joy— promising measureless happiness as the result ; the 
faculties, with various energies, clamour for exercise for their vits^ty, 
and seem determined neither to be dormant nor subdued in the inten- 
sity of their ardour for recognition and for opportunity ; tibe will, 
with penetrating influ^ice and persistency, woras all theee tense and 
strainmg aspirants for leadersmp and action under the curb of its 
own purposes, and looses or restrains their energies according to 
its determinations — and now it listens to the music of the cotacum 
nerves, jubUant at the immunity they are enjoying ; again it 
hearkens to the throbbings of the excited heart, whose tides moan 
for a sleep that never comes to them in life ; and then it feels tiie 
quivering pulses of the powers of thought, soul-fed, soul-led, rushing 
uirou^hout nature with unresting speed, and finding flushftd jcj 
£rom its magnetic touch ; — from all these there arises a rapturous 
sense of being, a jocund magic seems to sparkle throughout life, and 
the mind seems to become brimful of the delicious nectar of enjoy- 
ment. But this concentration of passionate effort soon exhausts the 
spirit, and brings a longing for some opiate to still ihe intense tur- 
bulence of life, and the blind whirl ana dance of action. It is not 
long till man, outworn and overwearied, si^^ after something that 
he has not succeeded in finding — happiness, and God, the source of 
it ; and so the question arises again. What ought I to do P How 
are life's solid joys, useful powers, lasting hopes, to be acquired P 
By what course of life is life made truest, noblest, best P Hctc, 
again, is a field of effort for speculative thought, of whidi it would 
be well for man should the result be to make him use St. Augustine's 
prayer, — ** Eecisti nos tibi, et manet cor irrequietum donee restat in 
te." ** Thou hast made us for Thyself, and the heart is restless tfl] 
it rests in Thee." 

The self-examining criticism to which thought leads the soul ifl 
not a halting-place for inquiry — it is a stage omy on the journey of 
the reflective intellect. As we have seen, it passes from the querj, 
What can I do P to that of, What ought I to do P being what and 
as I am. This arranged, there starts up the inevitable Why P If 
life be, as it is, short at best, uncertain at any time, why resign the 
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opportanity of indoljnng in those delights which, our appetites and 
faculties make possible, even though the "voluptuous swell" of 
tiheir indulgence may afterwards " ache along each nerve" P — ^Why 
c^ast aside the possible, with its headlong tides of disport, its hurrying 
xnirth, its 

*' Delioious gambols and high phantasies;" 

tliat the icy breath of the probable may cool the pleasure of the 
present with damp, dank issues from the future P There is in the 
secret well-springs of the heart a fountain of hope whose waters 
play into the oliss-thirsty being, and balm its life with fine lucidness. 
Sope's music sin^s of a perennial life continued and permanized in 
some subtler medium than that now ours, in which a perfect bliss 
and satisfying rapture may be found and used ; and that the hour of 
sacrifice — ^when Death upm ts the high priest*s knife to sheathe it in 
Ids victim — m&j but release the essence in which life dwells, much as 
the light which the Levite dropped into the censer only freed the 
subtle odours of the gums from the sifted ashes, and made them rise 
to heaven. If there are capacities within us on whidi earthly pleasure 
palls, that sigh for other joys, despise the body's desires, and spurn 
at the limits oy which our earth-hfe is spanned and measured, then 
l^ere must be cause for hope, though every hope comes shadowed 
by a fear. These hopes and fears — ^if we let the heart speak — ^will 
tell us why we ought to do those duties upon which our intellectual 
nature decides as the best homage to Grod, and of the holiest utilitv 
with regard to our own fate— as the best preparation for the life 
beyond life. 

Thus man becomes a spiritualist by the mere growth of thought 
—if his thought be at all reflective rather than instinctive. His 
nature exerts a prophetic force upon him, and he feels that rust and 
disuse are not for him, 

*' To eyes, to ears, 
To every organ of the copious mind," 

Nature ofifers proof that the control of time is not to be continuous 
over his soul ; for he feels himself, 

^* At will, keep measure with his flight; 
At will, outstrip it." 

He cannot believe that the finely adjusted springs of life and sense, 
with all the rich treasure of the acquisitions he has made, are in 
a moment to become the objects of a disappointing and destructive 
disenchantment. Hope, a reasonable hope, glows in his ardent 
v^s, and by-and-bye an intense faith (for nope is only the chrysalis 
of faHh) mounts and soars and wings itself into the eternal lights of 
heaven. 

The positivist may look on nature with an ardent eye — its sun- 
brown hills, its brooks, its groves, its vales of fertile farms, its skies 
of starry brilliancy, its myriads of phenomena, of life, and of law ; 
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and maj feel the joy of being amphitheatred in sncli a world ol 
mairels— resonant with science, art, poetry, and enjoyment ; bat to 
him it must be crisp and dry-^-dull, dead-like, ana inane — ^if only 
his little hour of life be giren to search into and know its secreti 
and its sacredness. If he mast prison his hope, and love, and life 
within the narrow rounds of tne fast-fleeting years of animal 
existence ; and, if he feels that there is no light to direct man 

** To victory over life's distress, aM shew 
The future path whose light rnns through death's glooms," 

that energic being which he feels bounding with the pulsing pli^ of 
intdlectual life cannot be to him the high and holy possession wnidi 
it ought ; nor can his philosophy of life be fully satisfactory to any 
soul whose hopes are thrilling with the full passion of life. For him 
there need be no Why P Utility wiU give lum an instant answer to 
his momentary query. But the melody of being is not dirge-like 
and funereal : it is vital and hopeful, aspiring and triumphal, opecu- 
latiye thought would circumscribe the circuit of its range immensely, 
did it cease to regard the immortal yearnings of mortal men— 4he 
tremulous forth-stretching of the sight to catch the sun-dawn on 
Futurity. 

Being I Duty ! Hope ! three words of rare significance to msn ! 
These are the root-lymg themes of philosophy. They comprise sll 
the interests of man and life, time and eternity. Upon sucn to^cs 
philosophy expends her ener^es, and expands her powers. If these 
be worUiy of numan regard, if these possess an intensity of interest 
for man, if these deal with the highest problems of intellectnalily, 
then there is worth, value, need, and scope for every exertion of 
speculative thought, not in psychics only but in physics — ^not re- 
garding our own nature only, but regarding all Nature — its source, 
its energies, its operations, and its laws. 

This IS prescriptively the season of serious self-communing. The 
hidden but germinative powers of thought collect and aggregate 
themselves now, and impart their birth-essence to resolves. As the 
years roll on, and the circuit of the soul's horizon widens as the 
I^ast contracts upon us, the Preseut flees from us, and the Future 
opens its embracing arms — of life or death — to us and for us, the 
voiceless teachings of time rise up — ^like the secret writing of a 
palimpsest — out of the fibres of our memory, and induce, as well as 
conduce, to thought. If these few penoillings of ours should shape 
themselves into articulate influences in the minds of our readers, 
and cause them at this season to raise again, and consciouslv the 
three grand queries of metaphysics — ^What can I know and doP— 
What ought I to do, become, and beP — What may I hopeP — wt 
shall rejoice. Let us each measure his idea of duty by the power 
he possesses, and the hopes he entertains ; and whensoever the new 
year of another being opens upon us, all is likely to be welL Hay 
that and all prior new years be happy — ^because made so by Daly 
done, Hope felt, and Faith securely founded. Adieu. S. N. 
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AEE THE PRINCIPLES OF THE DEVELOPMENT 

THEORY TRUE P 

AFFIBMATITE BEPLY. 

Having discussed, in last month's Number, the negative articles 
which had, prior to that time, appeared, we now close the affirm- 
ative side of the debate by replying to A. J/s article. This we find 
to be a somewhat difficult matter; not, however, because of the 
force of his reasonings, but from the utter absence of any arguments 
whatever. He expresses his surprise at no definition of the word 
" development" having been given. If he re-peruse carefolly our 
remarks, he will find that the theory, so named, is explained, which 
we imagine to be more to the purpose than would be the wanting 
verbal exegesis. He, however, attempts to supply our alleged defi- 
ciency by mforming us that the " word development signifies an 
unfolding;" for which enlightenment we are sincerely grateful, 
and hope that, after the acquisition of such information, we ^all not 
any longer be deemed ^erely " would-be-thought profound ones." 
Then foflow a copious use of notes of exclamation — a pitiable attempt 
at jocoseness — the use of ridicule as "a lawful weapon" — ^and a 
forty-three-lines long ridicidous (literally so) quotation from a 
recent review, — all of which are sufficient mdications of the writer's 
want of sound and logical objections to our arguments. We had 
thought the da^ was past in which sarcasm coidd be honestly 
pitted against science. We can excuse the dull wit of that Italian 
rriar, who thought he was effectually opposing Galileo's doc- 
trines by preachmg from the words, "Ye men of G-alilee, why 
stand ye gazing up into heaven P" We can understand why 
Columbus, before his great discovery, should have been ridiculed as 
a dreamer. We can even conceive of the sneering and taunting 
reception accorded to the alleged facts of the earlier geologists ; — 
all this seems only what might have been expected from those who 
were blinded by inveterate prejudice, and unenlightened by 
acquaintance with the subjects on which they affected to pass iudg- 
ment. But that in this so oft-vaxmted '' nineteenth century, ' and 
in a Magazine so advanced in liberality of tone and opinion as the 
British Controversialist, a writer should bring forward would-be 
witticisms, and illo^cal' sneers, worthy of the middle ages, in 
opposition to a scientific theory, entertained by distinguished 
savans, is strange indeed. If it be said that ours is but a pseudo- 
scientific theory, this should be confirmed by arguments, as no 
amount of sarcasm will prove it to be such a one. 
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A. J. summarily dismisses the believers in the DevelopmeBi 
Theory as "a few sceptical philosophers." Among the men so 
stig matized, are the author or the " Vest^es," Professors Drap^ 
TVallace, and Huxley, Dr. Hooker, and "hSr. Darwin. The namfie 
of Lamark and Oken are well-known in the scientific world as 
propounders of the theory. Though they may have been sceptiesl, 
they were certainly not deficient in scientific knowledge, or philo- 
sopnical acumen. We cannot refrain from quoting tSie following 
facts, recorded by the great Cuvier, which decidedly ftf^our the 
theory :~'' A villous pbmt, ti^nsported to a moist place, becomes 
smooth. Beasts lose hair in hot countries, but gain hair in odd. 
Certain external i^arts, such as stamens, thorns, digits, teeth, spines, 
are subject to variation of number, both in the more and the less. 
Parts of minor importance, such as barbs of wheat, &c., vary as to 
their proportions; nom^ogous parts (det parties de nature analogue) 
change into one another, L e., stamens into petals, as in double 
flowers; wings into feet; feet into jaws; and we might add, 
adhesive into breathing organs." A distinguished modem diTine, 
though an opponent of the theory, has yet thus admitted what we 
deem the Iranciple of Development ; — " Man, and a small number 
of animals peculiarly serviceable to man, are endowed witb a 
capacity of adaptation to all the differences of climate, and otii^ 
circumstances, not indeed unlimited, but extending through a wide 
re. This capacity requires, for its complete development, a 
lual proceeding in subjection to the ageflts of change ; for which 
le life of no individual is sufficiently long, nor even the duration of 
several generations. The process must be carried on through 
many steps of descent, and m its course considerable alterations of 
structure are slowly produced.** * 

Having considered what claims special attention in the articles of 
our opponents, we will, without recapitidating our arguments, recur 
in outline to the principal natural facts which favour the Develop- 
ment Theory ; and for this purpose we cannot do better than ma£e 
use of the following resumS from a recent number of the Edinburgh 
Meviev) : — " The laws of irrelative or vegetative repetition, referred 
to at page 437 of Mr. Darwin's work ; the law of unity of plan, or 
relations to an archetype; the analogies of transitory, embryonal 
stages in a higher animal, to the matured forms of lower a-ninmlft ; 
the phenomena of parthenogenesis ; a certain parallelism in the laws 
governing the succession of forms throughout time and space ; the 
progressive departure from type, or from the more generalised to 
the more specialized structures, exemplified in the series of species, 
from their first introduction, to the existing form." To these 
phenomena we may add the occurrence of hybrids, and other 
exceptional forms, proving that life, when ex pose d to new c<mi- 
ditions, can and does assume new structures. When this and the 
foregoing facts are taken into consideration, and it is remembered 

• Dr. J. Pye Smith on "Scripture and Geology,'* 3rd edit, p. 73. 
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^hat each change of species, daring the pre-Adamic ages, was 
iimnediately preceded ij a geological convalsion, changing the 
pliy sical conditions of the earth, we csmnot but think that the intelli- 
gent and impartial reader will recognise the working of the natural 
lawB of cause and effect, and give credence to ihe Development 
Theory accordingly, and will perceive, also, that this theory attri- 
l>ute8 to the Creator a more harmoniously and beautifolly designed, 
and more efficiently executed creation, than does that hypothesis 
(for such it really is^ as much as the one we advocate), which 
supposes Him to have separately formed each individual species. 

E. M., Jfn. 

NEGATIVE BEPLT. 

> . 

We are seriously impressed with the importance of the duty 
devolving upon us as we resume our consideration of this question. 
^While our confidence in truth is great, and in the inherent power 
of truth to live and manifest itself in the world, we are exceedmgly 
anxious that our small meed of influence should ever be on the side 
of truth. Perhaps no subject could possibly be more free from the 
vioea of controversy than the one before us : this is to us a matter 
of felicitation, because we can pleasurably entertain opposing 
sentiments, without fear of destroying the bonds of good tehow- 
ship. 

In our previous articles, we have observed that the greater 

S>rtion of our experience, knowledge, and observation, prove the 
evelopment Theory a fallacy ; the facts of every-day life, educa- 
tioD, and history, contradict the theory ; and hence the burden of 
proof lies with our opponents. In stating the peculiar features of 
the Develo|mient Theory, we remarked, that it affirms all nature to 
possess an inherent tendency to perfection, collaterally with a ten- 
dency to modification in all vital forces, for the most part of a 
favourable character, but not necessarily so. Thus, inanimate 
matter may possibly become animate, and this a^ain may progress 
to the highest state of development possible m this sublunary 
sphere ; or the whole, or parts, may become modified for good or 
evil by the associated circumstances connected with its being : — 
time, favourable circumstances, and the struggle for existence 
being the data for reasoning upon and deducing the efficient cause 
of development. In combating these views, we have remarked, 
that all bodies, whether animate or inanimate, have certain pro- 
perties ; that inorganic and organic matter are essentially distmct 
in their nature ; and that organic matter is, farther, of two kinds, 
and these again are perfectiy distinct, viz., the animal and veget- 
able kingdoms. We have shown that these three divisions of the 
physical world are essentially distinct in their natures and funda- 
mental properties, and that no instance is recorded of any tran- 
sitional link f^rom either of these classes of being to the other, 
neither does a ny one class possess the power to furnish this tran- 
sitional Hnk. We have also shown that each class of beings has 
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attigned to it definite and inyanable ooimes by idiicdi it is propa^ 
gatM, while no instance of the kind of change attributed to de^eiiii' 
ment is recorded on Uie pages of history or science. 

We continued our remarks, by obserring, that althou^^ tbt 
Derelopment Theory and the transmutation of species had Hmt 
origin m an age remarkable for scepticism, still our faith in tmlk 
leads us to beUeye that truth, and especially the Holy Scriptiira, 
will prove equal to the conquest, and come off more thjan TictorioiBi. 
That Theory was seen to teach that tiie world, having been 
formed from nebulous matter, was originally metamorj^c in its 
character ; that by the process of natural laws the first forma of 
organic life were originated ; that these forms were gradually deve- 
loped and perfected, until the crowning act of creation was presented 
in ihe human shape divine, although still higher and more perfect 
development may be expected from the same natural laws during 
tlie course of vast enduring eons yet to come. All these assump- 
tions we have shown to be either groundless or contrary to h/ct^ 
or, at least, so purely hyx>othetical, as to be valueless for aargum^it's 
sake. We have also shown reason to believe that, however muoh 
s6me forms of organic life may vary, still it is within such linuk as 
must necessarily preserve the characteristic identity of the spedfie 
organism. This u manifest from the earliest embryonic condi^on 
to the latest moment of each individual life. We concluded oor 
previous article with the observation, that the theory is a system 
of assumptions without proof, is contrary to fact; and that, in 
common with all theories, opposed to observation and the histc^ 
experiences of this world's life, demonstrable proof of each and eveiy 
step must be produced by the advocates of the theory, from its 
foundation maxim to the most minute detail : until this is done, the 
permanence of species must be considered a truthful fact, and the 
theory of development remain an exploded fallacy or baselera hypo- 
thesis, alike opposed to reason, fact, and revelation. 

In i;6plv to these remarks, we have bad articles from E. M., jun., 
and " Delta." We shall now proceed to analyze their advocacy of 
the theory, and either be convinced of their truthfiQness, or prove 
their reasoning unsound, and baseless as the fabric of a vision. 

E. M. has presented us with a syllogistic argument, to the effect, 
that it is more honourable to God, and more accordant with reason, 
to consider natural means as the order or law of creation ; that the 
Development Theory is a natural means, accounting for the creaiooB 
of species ; and, consequently, the theory is true. 

luus E. M. puts the question plainly before us, by affirming that 
the Development Theory is true, because it is a natural means of 
accounting for creation ; and all natural means of accounting £nr 
creation are more honourable to God, and more accordant wi^ 
reason. He makes no effort to blink the question, and plainly 
indicates to us his reason for believing the theory true. Sow&r 
he has succeeded in proving the theory true, we shall proceed to 
show. We think that E. M. has made some confiision in the terms 
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le has used and the ideas for which they stand, which vitiates the 
whole of his reasoning upon the theory. In the phrase, " explana- 
tion by natural means of the natural phenomenon of the creation 
i>f species," lie purposes to convey to us his views respecting the 
mode of creation— mat it is not a making out of nothing, but a 
modification of pre-existent materials. We know that biblical, 
dassical, and common use justify us in characterizing E. M.'s use 
of the word ** creation " in his argument as absurd, because un- 
reasonable and contrary to fact : it is unreasonable, because modifi- 
cation is not creation ; and is contrary to fact, because God created 
all things by the word of His power, and the things " that were not, 
were made to appear," not as a modification of old materials, but 
as existences originated by the Almighty fiat. Take, for example, 
the familiar instance in which the word is used in civil life — " a 
peerage is created.'* This intimates an exercise of royal power and 
prerogative, by which that which only existed in the royal mind is 
made an actual existence ; and it is in a sense somewhat analogous 
to this, that the word " creation," and its cognate forms, are 
applied to the act of Deity with reference to all existences in the 
natural i%p^l^' T^® terms employed by E. M. reduce all 
creation to a mere modification of pre-existent materials, and, 
pushed to its ultima ratio, makes matter eternal, and Grod a mere 
concatenation of material forces — a conclusion which, we opine, 
E. M. would be far from advocating, although he must be neces- 
sarily convinced that such is the consequence of his use of the 
terms and the arguments based upon them. We are thoroughly 
assured in our own mind that E. M. would be shocked to advocate 
such Inonstrous notions as implied by his line of argument ; and 
his blindness to the consequences of ms fallacies is caused by the 
confusion existing between the ideas in his mind and the terms he 
has employed to express to us those ideas. It cannot be validly 
objected to the foregoing remarks, that Grod has endowed the 
material forces of the imiverse with this power, or imposed upon 
them this law of development. This would be assuming that for 
true which requires to oe proved — is, in fact, a petitio prvncipii. 
Revelation, science, and observation prove, incontestibly that 6od 
has endowed each particular class of existence with peculiarities, 
which may be considered essential properties of its being, with 
possibe variations within certain ascertainable limits ; which limits 
are nearer to, or more remote from, other individual classes, 
according to contingent circumstances afi^cting each individual 
organism. And no greater fallacy can, by any possibility, be 
entertained, than to suppose that God has made any parts of His 
created universe subject "to inherent and self-acting laws, which 
Work with ceaseless, unerring, and immutable accuracy," to pro- 
duce such changes in their organism or being, as to constitute such 
specific differences, as are. properly designated new creations, new 
peings, difiering essentially from those causes which bring them 
into existence. 80 far as we have been able to observe the laws of 
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nature, like doee in all caaea produce like, not with that appnnt 
uniformitj which man impoMt upon hia mechanical productiow, 
but with that uniformity in all that ia easential, combined with. thiA 
beautiM yariation in non-eteentiala, which philoeo]^ier8» no ]em 
than poeta, ddight to deacant u|K>n. Beiidet, to suppoae that God 
has imposed upon any exist^ice inherent^ self-acting, ceaaeLeas, and 
immutable laws, is to make God to hare created a b^ng whiMe 
powers or nature is beyond His own control — ^whieh ia an abaurch^. 

MoreoTcr, E. M. says, " We honour God more by giving the 
]»eference to laws given to matter at its creation than to Tnomftna' 
tion and impulse communicated from without to matter." This, 
we must admit, is rather amusing, considering that the moat ode- 
brated work of modem times is devoted entirely to the i«oof of 
" modification and impulse " from extraneous causes, aa the lav 
regulating the origin of species, or in E. M.'s ^iraseology, as 
creating new species. This is most certainly argumg ia a cade, 
and the British Controversiaiists well know how to place oonfidenee 
in such reasoning. 

From considerations such as those we have now preaented to the 
reader, it must be apparent that it is not mare honourable to Ood, 
and not more in accordance with the intelligence of rati<&al bdngs, 
to ffive the preference to natural than to xiepematural means, in the 
ex]^anation of phenomena connected with creation, and by con- 
sequence with the creation or origin of species, by dJevelopment or 
natural selection. 

That the creation of 8]>ecies by natural means is explained by the 
Development Theory is, if possible, a still more glaring fallacy than 
the preceding one, which we have seen is so eauly and oouipleixlj 
exploded. ^Uiis wiU be apparent on the most cursory glance at its 
absurdities. 

The creation of species by natural means — ^what a cmtradiction 
of ideas and terms ! Natural laws to possess the power of making 
nature ; the law to make its subject ; the accident of beong to be 
the cause of that being! Is it possible that such incongruoai 
absurdities can obtain credence in this nineteenth century P To 
combat such assumptions with argument is useless ; to see, ii 
to condemn them. The first proposition of E. M. being a fedlaoyi 
and the second a glaring absurdity, the third proposition is neces- 
sarily unproven, and the Development Theory, according to E. IL's 
reasoning, untrue. 

*' Delto," a little more ccmversant with the subject he discuaseB, 
is more fidly aware of the weakness of the cause he advocates, ao4 
conse4}uently, he is more wary in the terms he em^doys. His aigu* 
ment is, that such ffreat confusion exists among naturalists as te 
what is a species, uuit it would be unsafe to dogmatiae on the 
subject; that careful observation and enlarged views must Ibe 
brought to bear upon the question. He further observes, that the 
varieties existing between individuals of the same specieB are often- 
times more widely marked than the difier^ioes existing between 
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different species, and that these special varieties may continnally 
diverge, nntil they become different species ; hence, by this course 
of reasoning, we may fcove that the same causes may produce 
different effects ; one species may create, in E. M.'s pliraseology, 
another species. Thus we. perceive, however carefully our opponents 
may guard themselves in their reasoning, they cannot escape incon- 
sistency, absurdity, or contradiction ; their reasoning must neces- 
sarily he a series of arguments in a circle. 

The second article of E. M. is self-refuted ; therefore to occupy 
further space in opposing its incongruities would be tedious to the 
reader, and answer no good purpose in the cause of truth. 

In conclusion, we submit to the candid reader that our remarks 
tend to show, by the facts of science, history, and revelation, that 
the Development Theory, and the origin of species by natural selec- 
tion, is unsound as a theory, contrary to fact, and opposed to reason. 
So far, we think, we have proved our thesis ; the verdict, however, 
remains with the British Controversialists. L'Ouveiee. 



S^otml €tonoxas. 



IS COUNSEL JUSTIFIED IN DEFENDING FEOM PUN- 
ISHMENT A CBIMINAL OF WHOSE GUILT HE HAS 
BEEN PKOFESSIONALLY MADE COGNIZANT P 

AFPIBMATIVE AETICLE. — IV. 

It wotdd not be easy to overrate the deep interest and eminently 
practical importance of the question before us, and yet we fear that 
few questions are ever so carelessly treated, or so unsatisfactorily 
answered and determined. Professional habit and professional 
interest are staunch and loud in behalf of an affirmative replv, 
oftentimes with arguments whose logic and morality are sorely 
wanting ; while, on the other hand, unthinking Prejudice ghbly 
theorizes, or abstract Morality, folding its hands, and closing both 
eyes and ears, preaches a homily, and descants on the enormity of 
that which it orands as an ofi'ence. A moment's glance at the 
nature and bearings of the question will at once show that it is 
really incumbent upon every man to form an opinion on the sub- 
ject, and to endeavour to extend and enforce his opinion, if he 
would perform his duty as a citizen. The primary ohiect of society 
is mutual aid — ^to become helpmeets of each other. The perfection 
of this principle— real community of interests — is to be found only 
in the domestic circle. Diversity of interests exists between family 
and family, between tribe and tribe. This diversity of interest, 
acting on man's /alien nature, rapidly turns to opposition and 
strife. With no arbiter between the contending mdividuals or 

VOL. IV. 2 B 
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bodies, force and yiolenoe necesMrily retidt ; and from tiieir oooo* I 
rence, a sense of inseonrity spriags up. Tbe next step in hvaam I 
Boeiety is assodalion for mutual prote#i(m and defence : this is I 
the institution of ciyil society and of nationality, as distin^;uMittd 1 
from the society of the family and of friendship — ^in a wordi & I 
institution of gOTemment. In its eariiest and nulest form, goTen- | 
ment is the mere combination of men for warlike porpoBes, uaiff 
tbe chieftainship of certain leaders. At every turn, however, Ik 
passions of mankind introduce confusion and strife. Tlie freedom 
of each individual clashes with the freedom of his neighbour, aad 
the limits of individual freedom are thus marked out by indiiddBil 
power. At every stace mankind feel the need, therefore, of some 
new modification of their modes of government and association, bj 
which they may more nearly attain to that system of mutaal 
restraint which we term justice. This justice we, in our day, 
divide into civil and criminal. Without descoiding to niceties, ire 
may describe the object of civil justice to be the am>rding to eveiy 
man the means of securing his rights ; it is positive, ana concerns 
the individual. Criminal justice, on the other hand, aims at 
punishing wrongs, and thereby deterring from their repNetition; it 
IS negative, and concerns the public rather than the individaal. 
Civil justice, in point of fact, is in every case the public enforce- 
ment of a contract, or mutual agreement (either tacit or express), 
between man and man ; it compels the fulfilment of those obliga- 
tions which men creaie as between themselves ; it secures alike to 
buyer and seller, employer and employed, the particular quid pro 
quo agreed upon in each case : and thus it secures that confidence 
in mutual dealinjy^ which is the soul of trade and commerce. 
Criminal justice is the enforcement of the fitting penalty for each 
breach of that bond of good conduct under wnich every man is 
bound towards the community of which he is a member; it 
punishes the breach of obligations which exist as the conditicm of 
citizenship ; and thus it secures to all men alike security and pro- 
tection in the enjoyment of life, liberty, and property. Criminal 
justice is the condition of the existence of societies and states; 
civil justice is the condition of their progress and growth. I give 
my labour, time, or money for a certam possession, and civil jui^ce 
watches over the transaction, and guards it till that possessioB is 
mine; then criminal justice, by its penalties, deters the thief &om 
taking away that which I have gained. 

In the foregoing rhumS we have had two objects in view. FM, 
we trust that, whue drawing a clear distinction between civil a&d 
criminal justice, we have snown that they have a mutual coiic- 
spondence and parallelism, so that the same principles, as to tie 
moral duty of an advocate, will apply alike in each case ; and, con- 
sequently, that it is not only allowable but necessary to draw ear 
arguments from, and to apply our reasonings to, both of these two 
divisions of justice, in order to ensure a sound and tmthfiil con- 
clusion. Secondly f we have endeavoured to impress upon the miad 
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of the reader tlie importi^nce of the question, as affecting the very 
foundation upon which the existence and pro^ss of human society 
and civil sorernment rest. Now let us hnng ourselves face to 
face with the real problem at issue, and fairly estimate the startling 
difficulties and irreconcilable contradictions which it apparentlr 
involves. The accurate definition of those restraints upon msui s 
natural and physical liberty to do what he will as far as by any 
means he can, the transgression of which shall be deemed a crime 
punishable by the community ; and the extent to wMch the fulfil" 
ment of <^vil contracts and obligations shall be deenwd a right, 
enforoible at^he option of each individual; — or, in other words, the 
determination of the boundaries and guiding principles of criminal 
and civil justice,— is the province of the legislature. With this We 
have no concern in the present debate ; our topic concerns only 
the administration of law and justice. There are evidently three 
parties to be considered — ^the community, the accused, and the 
advocate. We might add a fourth, the individual complainant ; 
but this is unnecessary, since (except in the case of a merely malicious 
prosecution or lawsuit) his interest is that of the community. Now 
the community demand the due administration of justice ; what- 
ever defeats, or seeks to defeat that end, is itself a crime. If a 
man will not pay, his creditor is left to sue him, and the matter ends 
there ; but if ne swear falsely that he has paid,' and so try to defeat 
private and civil justice, he becomes liable to be indicted criminally 
for peijury. Again, as Bentham remarks in the quotation made by 
** L'Ouvrier " (p. 186), to aid an escape from justice is to become 
criminally liable as an accomplice. Now, to defend a prisoner, 
whose guilt is known to the advocate, is very like actinc^ perjury j 
to nrotest a belief in that prisoner's innocence i$ moral perjury j 
and to succeed in defending such a prisoner is completely to defeat 
public law and justice. The same remarks apply where counsel 
appears in a civil court, either for plaintiff or defendant, knowing 
at the time that he has "no case" — that his success will be the 
defeat of justice. Again, our judges are selected from the bar ; 
that is, from men who have thus deliberately assisted in defeating 
jostice, if paid for so doing. Thus it may be said that a taint of 
dishonesty and impurity is introduced into the judicial office ; the 
fount of justice is corrupted, as well as its stream obstructed and 
diverted. Then as to the residt. It is evident that impxmity will 
harden the criminal, and invite others to crime ; the administration 
of law wiU be looked upon as partially a hollow sham, and punish- 
ment will be regarded as a matter of chance and lottery, Lastly, 
as regards the advocate. We need not follow "L'Ouvrier" 
through his homily, nor invoke the awful sanctions of rehgion, 
and— -we speak with rever^ce — appeal to the sacred attrimitet 
and titles of the Deity, in order to establish tiie moral and per- 
sonal obligation of truth and truth-speaking. It is waste time to 
prove by argument the moral degradation of allying oneself with 
the cause of guHt and the deliberate practice of falsehood. 
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We hare pat the case tiroogly, withoat any erasioii. Our 
opponoitt will scarcely claim or wish for fireer admissions, li 
would appear that tke adrocaie who defends a prisoner, knowing 
him to be guilty, or who pleads or defends a cause knowing it to 
be bad, thereby sets at nought ihe laws of his country, does Mb 
best to sap the foundations of society, and utterly repudiates the 
obligations of moral duty. 

Now, in the ligrht of this theory, let us look upon the practice <^ 
the world around us. Does society instinctiyefy and persistency 
denounce and endeaTour to suppress or punish the custom of 
English advocates in this particiuarP Can we trace tts results in 
the erident obstruction and defeat of justice to any serious extent? 
Do we find its baneful influence corrupting ihe judicial office? 
Has crime increased, aud been emboldeneo, since it has been allowed 
the priyile^^ of haying counsel P Has it produced the ineyitable 
result of (kstroying the honour, honesty, and moral senae of the 
English bar P Are the members of that profession behind all other 
classes in moral deration, in yirtue, and in religion? Common 
honesty and common truthfulness must compel every one to answer 
these questions in the negatiye. Here, then, is a patent contn- 
diotion between facts and theory. It may be said that eouDsel 
seldom are cognisant of the guilt of their clients ; but we repl^, 
that this is merely begging the question. They are sometimes 
cognizant of their clients' guilt in criminal cases, and they sre 
often cognizant of the fact that truth and justice are opposed to 
them in ciyil cases. Besides, while the inmquency of such cases 
nu^ht lessen the indignation of society, it could not in the least 
affect the morality of the profession. Men who have established 
as a rule that they will set at nought the responsibilities and obli- 
gations of moraliff , whenever occasion offers, are no whit worse or 
better because those occasions are actually many or few. In 
moraliiy, actions are little more than evidences and proofs of tilie 
existence of the principles and passions from which they spring. 

We find ourselves tnus involved in a sheer absurdity. Theory 
tells us that a certain principle or rule of conduct is inimical to 
society, is criminal, favours crime, and degrades those who adopt 
it ; yet societ]^ disregard the matter, no em social results follow, 
and the moraUty of those who adopt this principle does not suffer. 
Let us consider the consequences which would arise, if counsel 
were to renounce the present rules of their profession, and adc^t 
the views of "L'Ouvner" and R. T. Gr. Would society benefit? 
Clearly not ; for as soon as it was known that no counsel would 
defend a client who acknowledged his guilt, the lips of every 
criminal and of every unjust litigant would be sealed against any 
admissions. Nor would the matter end there: it would imme- 
diately lead these classes to bend all their energies towards 
strengthening their cases ; the help they now seek from the ability* 
legal skill, and eloquence of counsel, they would then endeavour to 
supply by the concoction of false evidence. Perjury, and suboma- 
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tion of perjury, would fearfully increaae. The remedy would tlixis 
introduce infinitely more and worse evils than the aisease. We 
are not to do evil that good may come ; but we ought certainly to 
hesitate before we pronounce a course of conduct to be good, the 
practice of which we find to result in the vast multiplication of 
evil. Society evidently would be a loser by the change. The 
effects, too, would be m every way evil as regards the accused. 
Debarred from a natural resource, tney would become more despe- 
rate and unscrupulous in their efforts to put down truth by the 
nplieapins of falsehoods and frauds ; and tney would be shut out 
from the honourable and candid advice often given to them now by 
their solicitors and counsel.. The evils arising from the latter fact 
would be severely felt in civil causes. Numerous, indeed, are the 
cases which are now abandoned or compromised under the advice 
of counsel, but which would then be fought out a Voutrance, In 
all instances the just cause and the innocent would suffer increased 
costs and delays. Evil, and evil only, therefore, would result to 
society, to suitors, and to the accused, from the supposed change. 
How, then, would it affect counsel? For morality's sake, he is not 
to defend the man of whose wrong or guilt he is cognizant. What 
is cognizance? Suppose the man, who gave himself up as the 
mnrderer of Francis oaville Kent, had been brought to trial ; would 
the knowledge of his previous confession have been cognizance of 
his guilt P Of course not, it will be said. It appears, then, that 
comession alone will not make counsel cognizant of the guilt con- 
fessed. A man having confessed has, therefore, nothing to do but 
turn round and deny ms confession, and he will regain his right to 
cotmsel. It may be urged that there was no evidence to corrobo- 
rate the self-crimination of the man alluded to. According to this, 
** L*Ouvrier " and E. T. Gr. would make counsel take the office of 
judge and jury : if facts tally with confession, he is to return a 
verdict of guilty, and refiise to defend. This leads us to the neces- 
sary consequences of the change advocated by our opponents. 
Every man must first convince his counsel that he is mnocent, 
before he can get any one to undertake his cause. If he appear, 
therefore, at the bar undefended, he will thereby proclaim to the 
jury who are to try him that every advocate, to whom he had 
applied, was convinced of his guilt. And this result flows from 
abstract theory as certainly as from the practical adoption of the 
principle now in review. If it be immoral to defend that which is 
** known *' to be a bad cause, it is equally so to defend that which 
we honestly believe to be a bad cause. It is impossible to draw 
the line between knowledge and belief as regards facts which we 
have not actually witnessed. As with personal morality, so with 
the advocate's duties to the community. We may extend the 
argument of Bentham, and say that the advocate, who defends a 
man he believes to be guilty, commits the same offence as the man 
who, believing him to be guilty, aids him in evading or escaping 
from punishment. Here, therefore, we find that the uieory of our 
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opponenia, whetlier adopted in pmctiee or carried out m argom^ 
neoeasaril J leads to the uttermost absurdities mod the most feazM 
evilj. Yain and foolish* indeed, are our boastings th«t we bssuhs 
innocence till guilt is proved ; that no man is bound to erimmate 
himself; that ererj one is warned ajpunst the coDsequeaoes <tf 
making any admisnons in the preliminary inrestigatif^ of oar 
police courts ; Uiat no man is put to interrogation, aa abroad; 
that the proyince of the proseoutOT is jealously guarded from 
that of the judge ; that white one accuses and labours to conyieW 
and the oiket determines and dedares the law, a jury of twehe 
laymen alone diall decide the question of guilty or not guilty, and 
tliat solely upon the evidence then and there brought before than. 
Tain, incfeeo, we say, is it for us to plunie oursdves upon these 
things, if we would nave secret trials where he who is aaked to aid 
sits only to judge, and, by refusing to help, proclaima to the jury 
and to the world that, knowing all ^m the lips o( the aocoaed, m 
Terily believes him to be guilty. We leave the reader to draw the 
parallel, and to reflect upon the utier confusion and injustloe which 
would arise from a similar practice in civil causes. 

There are even further coo6e<][UflnceB still. Few meaa, would 
accept the chance of counsel's aid on such terms as we have 
noticed ; and no counsel could afford to give the time and thoodit 
which would be required, iu order to ascertain in each case whether 
he was morally justified in accepting a brief for the defence. The 
profession of advocate would at once be narrowed down (in criminal 
matters, at least) to that of prosecutors. We ^ould thus return 
to the old rule, forbidding persons tried for fekmy the privilege of 
counsel. In tjie name of morality and theory, we should r^raoe 
our steps back to a system "at which," says Sydney Smithy in 
words not more eloquent than true, " common sense and common 
fueling revolt ; for it is full of brutal cruelty and of base iaatt^ir 
tion of those who make laws, to the happiness of those lor whom 
laws are made. . . . Help is denied to all. Age cannot have 
it, nor ignorance, nor the mooesty of women. One hard, uncharit* 
able rule silences the defenders of the wretched, and at ihe l»ttereBt 
of human moments mercy is blotted out from ihe ways of men." 
No one can candidly and intelligently consider this matter, 
without seeing that such would be the inevitable result of the 
dogma that counsel ought not to defend, when cognizant (i, 0^ 
morally convinced) of a prisoner's guilt. Moral theorizing and 
prejudice, when regardless of the facts and realities of life, may 
always be dragged into the service of injustice and opj^esnon. 
What, for instance, is more easy than to raise a plea in behalf of 
that barbarous practice to which we have just alluded? To 
" allow " counsel to a prisoner may be denounced and hooted down 
as '* an expedient contrived for selling impunity to such criminsk 
as have wherewithal to purchase it." It is easy thus to reason sad 
declaim. " Thrice is he armed who hath his quarrel just," or his 
conscience clear; "therefore" innocence needs ^o advooate, 9sA 
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' * ^kerefore " the aUowaiice c^ eounflel is onlj aiding tlite rioher and 
xxioire inexcusable criminals. The '' therefores " would be well 
enoDgli, if triple armour were a sure defenoe to the tioiid, the 
ignorant, and the wretched — if, in a word» man was not man, but a 
moral machine. 

We ha^e exposed ihe folly and injustice of the plain, unvarnished 

xftegatiye reply to the question in debate, and our earlier remarks 

slbowed that we were not prepared to support an unqualified a&» 

xaatiye in a theoretical pomt of yiew. Liet u% therefore, consider 

ilia nature of an advocate's duties and o£&ee, and the principles 

wliich should guide a conscientious and upright man in the dis- 

cliarge of them. We have shown that the punishmait of crime ia 

tlio primary object of government; the emcient prosecution, or 

following up, of an offence, with a view to its due punishment* 

is ther^ore the duty of the State. Hence the necessity of employ'^ 

ing prosecuting counsel ; i. e., men thoroughly well versed in the 

l&w, and skilfm in setting forth and eliciting facts. Now, no man 

can be at once the advocate of a particumr conclusion and an 

impartial judge. His duty is to state the case against the prisoner, 

to narrate all its circumstances, and to link them together by argu« 

ment into a proof of guilt. Having thus set the matter before (in 

"Flngland) the jury, he has to prove the circumstances he has 

narrated. Here a multitude of questions arise. Does the advocate 

kAOw all facts connected with the case, and has he brought out all 

tkat are material P Can he, while doing his duty to the community, 

always judge aright, even if he try to do so, what facts are mzU^erial 

to the accused? His connecting theory and argument may be 

honest ; but are there no others more evidently true F He seeks 

certain replies. Can he, at the i&me time, conjecture or detect the 

animus that prompts them, or sift and expose the character of the 

witnesses who utter themP Can he view the ease at once, on the 

suppositions that the accused is guilty and that he is innocent P 

Has he a moral right to put that question, or to put it in that 

particular form P A thousand similar questions arise, to show that 

the accused, if innocent, is struggling at a disadvantage against 

practised professional skill. The judge may interpose in his 

favour, but can he be on the alert for the prisoner, and maintain 

judicial impartiality P Judges, too, are fallible. As Sydney Smith 

wittily says, " the majority are upright and pure ; but some have 

been selected for flexible politics — some are passionate — some are 

in a hurry — some resemble ancient females — some have the gout*— 

some are eighty years old — some are blind, deaf, and have lost the 

power of smelling." If the innocent are to have a fair chance 

against the professional skill arra^^ed against them, the procedure 

of our courts must be conducted in the strictest accordance with 

philosophical and legal rules of evidence, and technical forms 

necessfuily intricate and professional, and therefore, after all, of 

little avail, unless apphed in their defence by professional skiU. 

The duty of the defying counsel, therefore, is to act as a shield ; to 
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elicit traths whidi woold otherwise be OTerlooked ; to discorer &etv 
and circtunttances most material perhaps, and yet wholly forgotten, 
tinder the influence of terror and shame, or unmentioned, ^m an 
inability to see their bearing and inflaence. It is no less his duty, 
both to his client and to the community, to see that a conviction^ ^ 

fainedf should be gained by strieily ligal means and forms, Tfc^ 
itate does not prpf^MS to punish actual guilt ; it punishes legaUm 
proven auiU. Therefore an advocate is morally justified and 
socially justified in securing the acquittal of a man whom he knows 
to be really faulty, if the prosecution fail in legal proqfof that fkct. 
A counsel neither Touches to a falsehood, nor defeats the adminis- 
tration of justice, in such a case. The rules of evidence and of 
procedure are as real a part of the law as the penal code ; and they 
are more important, for they are the restrictions found nec^sary to 
protect the safety of the innocent; and better far for the com* 
munity, more righteous far in morality, that the wicked be allowed 
to escape, than that the innocent be condemned. Again : suppose 
no legal flaw, no insiJHciency or faultiness of evidence occur, and 
that wie prisoner's guilt is known to his counsel — it may be, that 
the damning testimony is that of an infamous witness, or of one 
who, though speaking truth, is actuated by malice and revenge ; 
then we say that counsel morally is justified, and, for the sake of 
society; is in duty bound to elicit these matters, and, if possible, to 
secure an acquittal on these grounds. For the peace and happiness 
of society, and for the security of innocence, it is incumbent alike 
on jurymen and on counsel to allow the criminal to escape, rather 
than to convict on the evidence of the infamous or the maHoious. 
We might multiply instances, especially if we turned, as we have a 
right to do, to illustrations drawn from civil proceedings ; but we 
feel we have done enough to convince the reflecting. We, there- 
fore, shall conclude by a brief statement of our view of the course 
which should be pursued by the advocate acting in obedience to 
the behests of a pure morality, and the dictates of an enlightened 
conscience. 

The office of counsel is purely ministerial. When he accepts a 
brief for the defence of a prisoner, he becomes so far a servant of 
that prisoner. He is bound, as we have shown, to see that his 
client is acquitted, unless legally proved guilty of a legal offence, 
according to the laws of evidence and technical procedure. Actual 
guilt is not the question. He is also bound to see that the evidence 
brought before the jury is such as to justify them in pronouncing 
a verdict. The facts proved may bear another explanation; 
motives may be suggested which would account for apparently 
condemning acts. !Now, suppose counsel suggests these motives, 
and oflers these explanations, all the while knowing his client's 
guilt. Is that immoral P He does not bluster, and call Heaven 
to witness his client's innocence ; he does not say his explanations 
and suggestions are true. He simply puts it to the jury — "Is 
there anything in what 2/ou have heard and learned in this court 
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Trliicli will justify y<mr reasons and consciences in deciding that 
STLcli explanations and suggestions are not true P If not, you are 
iiot justified in convicting my client. You are convicting upon 
insnmcient grounds — on grounds which will render an innocent 
inBsa. liable to unjust condemnation." We say, that the man who 
"would not thus act and thus speak is not discharging his d/uty, 
"Ffifl knowledge is not the knowledge of the jury. They are bound 
to appljr the most anxious and careful reflection and reasoning to 
that which they know, and not to that which he knows. If he is 
silent, because knowing the prisoner's guilt on other grounds, he 
acts as though (for morality's sake) he should countenance and aid 
an execution by Lynch law, because he saw the victim commit 
some crime punishable by death, according to the laws of the land. 
The purest morality and the highest devotion to truth demand 
that counsel, cognizant of the prisoner's guilt, should act as if he 
vrere ignorant, or else demand to be sworn, and then bring his 
knowledge before the jury as evidence. One of these alternatives 
is moral right ; the middle course argued for by our opponents is 
moral cowardice, a miserable self-deception, the wretched compro- 
mise and the half truth which betray an uneasy conscience, a 
quibbling reason, and an unenlightened mind. 

It scarcely needs any inquiry whether it would be the moral 
duty of counsel to volunteer as a witness against his client, and to 
detail the confession made to him under the seal of secresy. The 
common sense of humanity, and the laws of all civilized countries, 
would brand such an act as an act of moral treachery and baseness, 
and would forbid its allowance. The duty of an advocate towards 
himself as a responsible moral being, towiurds his client, the court 
in which he pleads, and his country, is simply to act as if he were 
ignorant of his client's guilt, to conduct the case with all his ability 
and skill, add/ressing himself solely to the evidence in cov/rt. Con- 
science and morality condemn most severely any assertion that his 
client is innocent, or that he believes him to be so. That, of 
course, would be unvarnished falsehood and moral perjury. I'he 
fact of his client's innocence is not in evidence, or tne trial would 
not be in process ; his own beliefs are not in evidence, and there- 
fore, by keeping to the rule we have laid down, he will neither be 
tempted to, nor commit, falsehood. Locking up the secret in his 
own breast, and allowing it to influence him only so far as to 
restrain his tongue in these respects, he will proceed with his catise. 
T£ all legal rules are satisfied, and the weight of evidence brought 
into court becomes irresistible, he will probably decline to proceed 
further with the defence, and throw his client on the mercy of the 
court. Or, if those rules are not satisfied, or that evidence fail 
in sufficiency, he will endeavour to secure an acquittal. In either 
case, we beheve that he will act with an approving conscience, and 
will have performed his duty before God and man. B. S. 
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MBeATITB IBTIOLl. — ^lY. 

" VeritM non radpii magit ao nunns.** 

Wb hare often heard persona exclaim, ** The ooorts ci hnr an 
not courta of justice ; " and there ia one expression in ihe atatenMnt 
of the question now under debate, which would seem to gire tamdi- 
Mness to the assertion. ** Profe$si<mally made cognizant : " what 
ia meant bj this P It seems to imply, that a man mar hear af 
another haying committed a murder, and mint do all ne <^in to 
bring the erimmid to justice, if, when he was "made cognisant** 
thereof, he was at breakfast ; but if he ascertained the fact in his 
" office,** or " chambers," where he follows his profeeaioii, he mmst 
be auiet, and ignore the fact. Something of this kind seems to be 
implied in the question. We stumbled at the phrase, and we 
detormined to try if we could not prove that *' the tnUk, th« loMir 
irmtk, and nothing hut the truth" must prevail over anj qfnM# 
brought forward to shade it. 

We say, then, that "counsel** is not "justified in d^en^ng 
fipom punishment a criminal of whose guilt he has been proles- 
sionally made cognizant.** And in attempting to eatobliali tiof 
position, we will notice the desire for information ezpresaed by 
" Nona,*' on page 183, where he says, " We should like to know, 
if an advocate's conduct, in defending a guilty client, be mijnstifi" 
able, when did he cross the delicate line between right and wrong f* 
We reply, that " his transgression [dates ** from that time when he 
was "professionally made cognizant'* of the guilt of h»3 i^ent. 
It is important also to notice that the words lued in the qnestioii 
are, " defendingyVom punishment ;*' not, as " Nona '* merely asaerts, 
in his concluding clause, " defending a criminal.** We may defend 
a friend, in the hope of atnelioratingmB punishment ; but we should 
not be justified in shielding him from a just punishment. Takisff 
the motto at the head of " Nona's *' article, we ask. Do justice ana 
mercy combine, when a prisoner, who is guilty, escapes unscathed 
from the bar P Is it justice to the public to allow mercy alone to 
rule in courts of equity? Then, in<^ed, were murderers happy 
beings, and robbers safer thm princes* 

We know truly— 



^ That, in tke coarse of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation;'' 

^et in our salvation j-ustioe has had her doe, and can now go haai 
m hand with mercy. Does " Nona '* think, that had no death, bemi 
endured for the sins of a world, the sword of justice wotdd now he 
sheathed P It is only because such priceless blood has beea shecl 
and that death*8 bonds have held so rich a tre^ure as that wladi 
slept in Joseph's tcnnb, that the stem br6w of justice has softened 
into the smiling lineaments of almighty mercy. And as it is with 
Heaven's laws, so should it be with earth's. The soul that sinneth 
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liall be puEiBhecl, saith God's law ; man's law is an echo of it. As 
xod's law demands justice, so should man's. As God's law is 
empered by mercy, so also should man's be. Docs " Nona " really 
hink tbat, wben a man has committed a murder, his counsel is 
ustified in tryioe to screen him from the death he deserves F K 
m adFoeate Has been professionally made cognizant of his client's 
Tuilt, he must know that his client deserves punishment ; his con- 
science must, therefore, have some elasticity m it, if he attempt to 
evade tbe law. He may do what he can to have that punishment 
softened ; he may exert his utmost influence to let mercy characterize 
the sentence of the judge ; and he will be justified in so doing. 
Defending a guilty chent from punishment ought to be considered 
equal to an evasion of the law ; but recommending a guilty client 
to iQerey is in every respect mfaiseworthy. 

With regard to what "Nona" says (pp. 180, 181), we would 
ask. Is not a prisoner at the bar at liberty to call on what witnesses 
he tliinka proper, to ask them any questions he thinks will throw 
light upon the darker hue of the group of suspicious cireumstances 
linked together P Should the prisoner narrate his own side of tiM 
eaiae, and say no more than the truth, and no less, — ^if he state 
t^ whole trutii, and nothing but the truth, what of the quibbles 
brought to bear against him F We have been rejoiced to see the 
iHcf and ever-watchful lawyer put at bay by the simple, truihM 
assertion of upright lips ; aye ! by the steady gaze of a trutdiM 
eye. We will, however, admit tli^fc, when aaverse ciroumstanoes 
are so ^ouped together as to throw a shade over truth, there is 
Httle hope for "any simple man," imless he has nerve enough to 
keep calm and undismayed. Let the prisoner, then, have his advo- 
cate ; let him leave to his coui»el the collecting of favourable inci- 
dents, the judidous arrangement of them, the cross-examination of 
the accusers, <&o., and then let him make the best of the case he 
can. But if he try to defend his client from a punishment he pro* 
^essionally knows he deserves, then, we say, he is not justified in 
sueh a course, and we would rather be without his conscience. 

" Nona " says, on page 183, " When requested to ccmduct a case, 
an advocate can hardly form such an opmion of the individual's 
guilt or innocence," &c. The question, however, we are discussing 
settles all that ; it tells us that the advocate has no occasion to 
form any opinion, because he is " professionally made cognizant." 
He is told at the outset that his client is euilty ; if he takes up the 
case, and attempt to defend his client m>m punishment, he must 
attempt to prove to a judge and jury that his client is " not guiUy" 
although that client has told him he t« / This is our way of viewmg 
the matter, azui *' what the non-advocate is hanged for, the advo^ 
cate is paid for and admired ;" the non-advoeate meets the death 
and fate of a dog, is forgotten by posterity, or held up as a warning ; 
&e adffoeaie dies in peace and honour, is lauded by historians, and 
i^garded as an honour to his country, and a model for imitation, 
in coming to a conclasi<m, we feel that, although truth is on our 
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side, and, therefore, that we are strong, jet we hare not defendal 
onr canse with a strength which mi^ht have been brought to betf 
on the subject. But we firmly bekeve that, in the course of itti 
argument, should any quotations from the *' Gruide to all Trutk* 
be made, they will appear in the negative articles. By its hm 
will man be tried, by its counsels is he preserved amid temptatiom; 
by its assurances is he consoled, and oy its words of truth is hb 
enabled to be the champion of truth. Bbti. 

▲FFIBKATITB BBPLY. 

" Hear me, ye Tenerable core. 
As counsel for poor mortals.** — Bums. 

It appears, from the course pursued by some of our oppon^ nfeg, 
that they must have expected us to adopt the argument of Paley, 
—that the assertion of an advocate, when he declines the innocenoe 
of a client whom he knows to be guilty, may be regarded as a simple 
falsehood, — ». e., a lie by which no one is deceived, and which is, on. 
this account, divested of its criminality; since such dedaraticmma^ 
be expected of him in the discharge of his duty. From %m 
opinion we do, however, dissent ; and, without taking other ground, 
we maintain that counsel is expected to speak trufy ; nay, JGHaek* 
stone, in his "Commentaries,** cites certain statutes by wfaiok 
counsel, guilty of deceit or collusion, are punishable with impnsoa- 
ment for a year and a day, and perpetual silence in the courts ; *'a 
punishment," adds this famous writer, " still sometimes inflicted ht 
gross nusdemeanours in practice.** However much, then, may be 
urged in extenuation of the advocate*s conduct, who by aitfal, 
illusive colouring, or exaggeration of facts, seeks to snatch from the 
gallows some guilty, shrinking wretch, it must erer be acknowledged 
uiat a lie is a lie, whether uttered without or within the bar ; and 
that the forensic gown and wig confer no license for invading the 
sacred domain of truth. We have, therefore, had the pleasure oi 
setting out on the present inquiry, and of journeying, as far as the 
first stage, in company with our adversaries ; but tne road divei^ging 
immediately thereafter, we parted. Who has taken the right path? 
We shall see. 

It is assumed by the writers on the other side that mendacity is 
the only means of defending a criminal known to be guilty ; or, to 
state the case with more precision, that such defence involyes a Ik. 
For this assumption, not a shadow of proof is led; and on soxh 
sandy foundation no inconsiderable portion of the opposition arffo- 
ment is based* We might dismiss this part of our subject witli • 
simple denial ; but as our object is not to vanquish, but to convinoe, 
we prefer giving the point a full, and, we trust, impartial co»> 
sideration. 

" L*Ouvrier*' has accused an advocate, circumstanced as he is 
supposed to be by this debate, of " acting a lie.** What meaning 
is to be attached to the phrase in the present instance P The d^D^ 
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man of Manobester, in tlie play, portrays, by most expressive pan- 
boznimio action, his innocence of the murder with which he is 
accused ; but we are sure our friend does not attribute to counsel 
any such dumb-show. That the mere appearance of coxmsel, in 
conducting the criminal's defence, cannot be construed into " acting 
a lie," is plain, when we reflect that no one ever forms any opinion 
o£ the guilt or innocence of a prisoner from the fact that, during his 
trial, he has professional assistance. The case would be quite 
altered if counsel were expected to defend those only whom they 
T9elieyed innocent of the act laid to their charge. Then to conduct 
a defence, such as we are considering, would indeed be acting a lie ; 
for it could not be done without violating the confidence which the 
community would place in the members of the bar. But tho^h 
lies cannot be acted on a client's behalf, they may be uttered. Yet 
let it not be supposed for one moment that any legal gentleman of 
principle would condescend to act in such a manner, much less that 
ne must necessarily do so. Even some of the popular ideas 
regarding an advocate contradict this notion. 

In the minds of the multitude, your lawyer is a clever, astute, 
sharp-witted fellow, who can see further into a mill-stone than 
most folks, and can, in the vulgar phrase, drive a coach and four 
through any Act of Parliament, — a figurative feat which, being 
interpreted, means that he can give to any statute a reading our 
legislators never dreamt of. Why ihese qualities should be required 
merely to affirm black to be white, is rather difficult to account for ; 
though, if the conducting of delicate cases, with a due regard to 
trai£, is supposed, the necessity of such qualification becomes 
quite apparent. Here it will be advisable to consider the object 
sought by a pleader, as well as the means by which this object is to 
be attained ; since a proper conception regarding these points will 
rid our subject of any difficulty which may appear connected with 
it, and since our opponents have in these particulars found a little 
misrepresentation necessary to make their point good. S. E. L. 
informs us, and in doing so but echoes the opinion of his Mends 
who precede him, that an attempt to prove a known criminal's 
innocence is " the only means of effecting the desired exemption 
from punishment." We pass over the impossibility of any such 
attempt succeeding, and proceed to show it to be unnecessary. 
Tbud law holds every man mnpcent until convicted ; and to convict, 
reqtures a chain of evidence in which there is no glaring im{>erfec- 
tion. When a person, guiltless of the charge imputed to him, is 
tried, it may be easy to brin^ forward an alibt, or proof that, at the 
time the crime was committed, he was present elsewhere; or, 
according to the nature of the charge, indubitable evidence may be 
adduced to prove ihat the ofience could not possibly be committed 
by him. This is proving a prisoner innocent, and can only be 
accomplished when such is indeed the case ; not always, even then, 
and certauoJy never when the nrisoner is guilty. This, however, is 
not tibe only condition upo^ wnich a discharge from the bar can be 
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demanded. At we formerly obeerred, the law aniflt recogtnze mi 
proride a penalty for every offence witli which a enlfn-it is charge!; 
and not tiO the accneation has been legally proven in open com^ 
ean a verdict of guilty be returned. An ample field is here pie* 
tented for the gentlemen of the l<m^ robe exercising their acniUD 
in a legitimate manner, and exhibitmg their profesmonal abilitiea 
On examination, an indictment may be found to be informal, or not 
in conformity with existing laws ; hence we oooasicmally find, when. 
a prisoner is arraigned on several counts, some of these counts are 
departed from, and the trial proceeds upon others ci minor import- 
ance. This, then, is the duty of counsel : — to discover and declare 
tiiose legal flaws ; to scrutinise the eriminatinff evidence, and note 
what about it is weak and incoherent ; afterwards collecting toge&er 
his observations, and laying them before the jury, to claim lufl 
ehent's acquittal, — not on the ground of his innocence, but becanse 
the prosecutor has not made out his case. The difference between 
the two courses of procedure is broad and well d^Bned ; the <me is 
negative, the other positive; this rests upon truth, that has no 
other foundation than audacity and falsehood. 

In proceeding to review, briefly, the negative articles, we tnot 
these cardinal |>oints will not be lost sight of, — that the advocate 
seeks the acquittal of his client without affirming hk innooenee, 
and that he avails himself of those means onl^ which the law affords. 

The larger portion of the introductory article is deyoted to 
exhibiting the miportance of truth in social intercourse, and, we 
need soarely remark, receives an approving response from us. 
" L'Ouvrier * then declares the hero of this debate " an aooompKoe 
alter the fact," which he might be, if his infOTmation were received 
tmder ordinary circumstances ; but this is not the case, ^e ac- 

auires his knowledge in the character of a confidant, and cannot, 
kerefore, declare anything to i^e prejudice of his dient, without 
violating his sacred trust. On the committal of an offi^^r, he is 
formally warned not to communicate what might i^terwards he 
advanced asainst him; and we admire this generous spirit per- 
vading our laws ; but what shall we think of me man who, having 
insinuated himself into the confidence of some fallen brother, by 
appearing to hold out ike segis of protection, and wormed from him 
the secret, which he fain would conceal, will then, instead of 
improving his client by an example of inviolate honour, declare to 
the world his guilt, and seek ms condemnation? How differently 
acted the world's great Advocate, when the erring woman was 
brought to Him in the temple ! " Woman, where are ^ose tldne 
accusers? Hath no man condemned theeP She said. No masi 
Lord. And Jesus said unto her. Neither do I condemn thee : go, 
and sin no more." " L'Ouvrier" holds that the duty incumbent 
upon counsel, as a citizen, ought to prevent him pemutting a 
criminal to escape, when he can do so. To oomjuy with 8us 
dictum, he woul<5 of conrse, require to break the eagtLgement with 
his client ; and the question then presents itself, Whether ought his 
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general engagement to ihB state, ae dtizen, or hii special engage^ 
ment to the criminal, as his advocate, be observed? ^alev resolves 
the difficiilty in this manner : '* Promises of secresy ought not to 
be violated, although the pubhc would derive advantage from the 
discoYory. Such promisee contain no unlawfulness m them to 
destroy their obligation, for as the information would not have 
been im]|^urted upon any other condition, the public lose nothing by 
the promise whidi they would have gained without it." * 

Proceeding now to the second article, we are treated to a trial 
burleequed m the most approved fashion by B. T* G., in which a 
le^ worthy, existing nowhere but in that gentleman's imagination, 
frightens the witnesses out of their wits, melts the hearts of the 
jurymen by pathetic appeals, or sets their hair on end by predicting 
the fature attendance on them of an innocent man's smide, should 
they pronounce his client guilty; and by such noble efforts, not 
forge^ing a profusion of lies, he succeeds in securing the safety of 
some atrocious malefactor. The best method of exposing such 
puerility is to place alongside the compressed report of a honk fide 
trial; and these lines being written in Glasgow, we select one 
from the cases before the last circuit court held there. A girl 
from Dumbartonshire, bearing a most romantic name, was acciued 
of the murder of her mistress, by administering arsenic mixed in 
porridge at breakfast ; the porridge was prepared and handed to her 
mistress by the girl ; arsenic, the undoubted cause of death, was kept 
in the house, and lay within reach of the accused ; suspicion fell 
upon the servant alone, and the victim herself at once and persis- 
t^tly accused her with the crime. Add to this, that accused made 
a statement regarding her master, which he, on oath, denied, and 
you have the facts of the case for the prosecution. For the defence 
it was alleged that no sufficient motive could be offered, nothing 
but a difference about some coppers with deceased, and that no 
administration could be proved. But what we wish to be noticed 
is, that the prisoner's counsel, after reviewing the evidence, made 
no assertion of his client's innocence, but, in the words of the report, 
''maintained that the case was not proven; and, therefore, he 
thought, the only conclusion the jury could come to was not to 
return a verdict of guilty, or even, perhaps, cf not guilty, but cer- 
tainly he thought they would find it to be their duty to adopt an 
intermediate course, and say — ^not proven :" t which they did. 

Let the reader contrast tms with the conduct of Sergeant Twister, 
and draw what conclusion he thinks proper. The principle which 
has been our loadstar throughout this debate is, that it is better to 
prefer the escape of the guilty, when' proof or law is defective, than, 
disregarding the impenection, to convict; because such short- 
comings would most probably appear when an innocent perscm 

• " Moral Philosophy." 

\ This, SB our readers doubtless know, is a verdict peculiar to Scotland; and 
the case iUastratei our principle better than an English one ooald. 
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kappened to be arraigned ; and if in the former ease they were not 
leepeeted, neither could they be in this. ** The eacape of cae 
delinquent can nerer produce so much harm to the comnmnitj as 
may arise from the infraction of a rule, upon which the purity «f 
publie justice, and the existence of ciril liberty, essentially depend." 
Thus writes Paley ; but B. T. G., cleverly shifting the wei|^ «f 
our argument from the above principle to the maxim incidentafi^ 
quoted by us, that *' it is better that ten guilty men should escape than 
an innocent man suffer,'* seeks to bring our case to the ground by 
an arrow from the quiver of " pigeon Paley." A moment's ooi- 
sideration will explain the maxim. If ten guilty men escape, nine 
must hare done so from want of evidence, since if the first owed Mi 
•afetr to weakness of law, we are neither Medes nor Persians, and 
oould alter that law ; if a guilty man suffer, it cannot be from lack 
of proof, but because ihe penalty he undergoes is not Qufficien^ 
heoged round with safeguards. A legal system may be a terror to 
evil-doers, but cannot be called a protection to those who do well, if 
indiscrimination like this characterize it. One-half of its object, 
and that the more important, not being served, confidence could be 
no longer reposed in such, a sj^tem of uncertainty ; and on. this con- 
fidence the foundations of society rest. Two risks would be run ; 
of being injured by the violators of the law, and then by the law 
itself. 

Towards the close of his article, " E. T. G." accuses us of endea- 
vouring ** to show that counsellors are philanthropic gentlemen,** 
Ac. We fancy our friend is caught napping here, as we are not 
aware of attempting anything of the sort ; but, nevertheless, we 
see no necessity for ** E. T. G. ' casting so much aspersion on ^ 
legal profession as he does ; it contains, doubtless, good and bad, 
as does every calling, yet from its ranks maybe collected a brilliant 
galaxy of names illustrious for learning, integrity, love of freedom, 
and imtiring zeal in the people's cause, that can be matched with 
that of any other learned body. 

" 8. E. li,,'* whose paper must now be noticed, thinks we wrote 
wide of the mark ; we only hope this number will convince him of 
our desire to stick to the point. He finds a difficulty in connecting 
with the text the sentences commencing " Not a week elapses but 
some one is accused upon suspicions almost groundless. Now it is a 
bank official," &c. Although this difficulty can scarcely have been 
experienced by other readers, still for " S.E.L.'s" special edifica- 
tion we wiU at least endeavour to explain what is meant, and show 
the connection. Our justification of the advocate, resting on the 
service he renders society by preventing any improper interpretatktt 
of law in a case where a giulty man was concerned, lest it Tni gjit 
act prejudicially to the innocent afterwards, it appeared to m 
advisable to remind the reader that such cases occur frequentlj; 
hence the sentence in question, and the illustrations foUowing, 
which could be easily recognized. Again, the writer cavils shout 
our remarks regarding the result that would follow if an advocate 
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ntired finnB- • cafe en leumiBg his elienfs guilt ^ ke ^wgets that 
we entirely differ regardmir the qtudilTf of the first ackoc^'s aot» 
Bup^pmdmQ he had not alMmdoned the caae. We hold it to>be right ; 
he BHUtains it ta be wroa^. The ease of a thief who vobe a man, 
that another, who intends both rei^isery and nrarder, may h«re no 
indoeenient fbr committing those dimes, is no paxaltel ; becrase the 
aet oi the first thief both ^ S. IL* L." aouloxinelYvs are agreed upon 
as beinfi: wrong. So we reoommend our ficLend to wipe his ^)eo- 
taeks, aaci take another kK>k at the " nhotoflraph/* 

,H«U oar UHiite eooHMd us >elaot«itLy toXw the line. Mote 
m^^ have been added, but enongh has been already written te* 
esnilHt our positicni cleari^ : ** that the affirmatiTe articles are ch»- 
neiemzed neither by '^ndiouloas abanrdity" ncnr "blasphemons 
impiety" — epithets conrteovsly bestowed npML oar theme by a 
magBaonmona o^ponem1>7-we certainly behove ; that they mi^ serve^ 
a good esMi by mdneiaff many to oonsidsc the qnestion carefully, 
we sincerdy trust ; asna now with otor readM» we leaiFe- the case, 
hopefhi of obtaining^ ai thor hands a rerdict favourable to our 
oaamt, 'Nq^ju 

Wb haive hem not a little amused by the evratic warfare of our 

rnentEh— %heir valour is somewhat akiit to that of the warrior 
sboft his eyes whAe firing his gun, thiwIriM tint the surest way 
to hk his ibe, becaose his aiSenticm was net then div^ted fay suv- 
Tounding ob^ts — a diadowy subterfhge, hdiimi which he sought 
to hide his own cowardice. 

** JBTona" writes wi^ ayiwaing seal, to prove thai the intricacies 
ol law and Ihe interest of tiie community JMcessitale an order or 
professioii devxiled to the study of the htw, aiML to the accusatioa 
and defienee of penons charged with the commission of crime. 
More than three pf^ea of his argument are engsffed upon this 
tsfde, while scarcerjr one psgs has any shadow of re&rence to the 
nubjeek of this debate. VV^ admit the propnefy of lawyers and 
counsel hemg allowed to SEOst in a hi^y eirihsed state of society. 
Ifte the present ; the question im^es thisy ss a coad^oft ceded ; 
what necessity, then, to prove it P IL B. B. eeeopiea a considerable 
portkai <^ his brief argument in the inquiry, Htfw and when is the 
doumd, made cognizasft of the criminal s gsaHF This one reply is 
BO part ei the queatios. We have not to prove how nor when this 
hnowle^e of guilt is eomnundeated to ooansel. The question 
assumes, as a oonditiML of this debate, that eoonael has been mads 
ptefUbiially eognisBxt of tiie criminal's ffuilt as a part of his 
matmetions to defend. Thus we perceive we aate not to prove that 
eermsei; is neeessary, nor to dem^Mtrate how nev when the know- 
ledge of gmlt is eomnumicated to counsel ; neither have we to deal 
with 1^ character of the crime, nor wilh the duration of the pun- 
iihiDint. We have simply to consider whetibier oounad is justified 
is defending a criminal nrom aU p^mishment who hss confessed his 
gvilt to him in confidence. 

VOL. IV. 2 P 
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It it apMrent, from tHete remarks, tiiat neatly the wlude <^ tiba 
papers written b j onr opponents are beside the question ; and thai 
we bare placed the right oonstmotion npcm the terms of the qoeatm 
will be eridentt when it is considered that the words " oouoadi*''- 
*< justified," ** defending," "punishment," « criminal," "gnilk^'' 
"professionally," and '* oogmzant," have no limitation imposed 
upon them by which less than all is signified of each term— ^ach k 
miiTersal in its application to its own ^rticnlar category. 

In our previous article we have shown that God is truth, and 
re<iuires man to be truthful ; He has impressed His anger agamst 
lymff in His sentence upon the liar, " Lying lips are an abominatioft 
to the Lord ;" that truth is an exact representation to others, by 
word or deed, of our oommunicationi to them ; that truth is not 
altered by the character of the indiridual, although the individual 
is morally ri^t or wrong in proportion as he is truthful or not ; 
that in all times and all places truth has received the approbation, 
and falsehood the condemnation, of mankind ; that the utility of 
truthfulness is apparent itom the varied relations of life, which are 
supported by the confidence reposed in the truth of our fellow-meA: 
it was thus shown that truth is demanded from all men, by the 
example and the nature of Qod, by His law, by the common consent 
of all men in all times and all places, by its moral propriety, by iti 
utihty in sustaining the multifarious relationships of society ; and 
that nothing in the person, character, or office of the advocate 
reliifves him of the necessity to be and do in all things truthfolfy. 
Besides, we have shown that it is the duty of all men, in any state, 
to bring[ the criminal to justice ; and this universal duty is of para- 
mount miportance, and overrides that private duty owing to his 
dient by the counseL It is thus the duty of counsel to de&nd the 
guilty criminal from undue punishment, and to assist in aiforcing 
due punishment. This is required by his duty to society ; that 1^ 
his duty to his client. ''Kona" o1>serves (page 183), that when 
counsel is '* requested to conduct a case, he can hardly form suohsn 
opinion of the mdividual's innocence or gmlt as would justify lum 
in accepting or declining the duty." To this we reply, that the 
question under debate fully admits that counsel has such a know- 
led^ of the innocence or guilt of the prisoner charged, as shsll be 
simcient to justify him in accepting or declining the position ef 
adyoeate for the prisoner. The case supposed by our questioii is 
bad ; the guilt of the criminal is clearly and distinctly known to the 
oounsel ; and our debate is upon the moral propriety or impropriefy 
of defending a known criminal finmi punishment— that just punirib* 
ment which the municipal and moral law equally inj^ts. Appeiff*^ 
ances of guilt or innocence have nothing to do with Ihe matter; it 
is fact that our question deals with. Is it morally and soctsllf 
right for a professional advocate to defend a person from punishmiik 
of any kind or degree who, it is well known to him, has l>rokea As 
laws of God and man P We think the hardihood of "Nona" is 
indeed great, if he advocate the affirmative of sudi a thesis ia he 
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has undertaken. *' Judickl errors'* and '* human fallibilitj" hare 
nothing to do with the point at issue. It is ihB duty of all men, 
whether professional counsel or others, to uphold the majestjr of 
law by adYocatin^ just punishment to everr guilty crimmaL 
Society demands it^ the law theoretically en&rces it, and God 
requires it. ''Nona" a^ain observes, that ''the defence of the 
criminal does not imply ms belief in that client's innocence ;" but 
our question imposes upon us this condition, that the counsel knows 
the criminal's gxult, and defends him &om any pimislmient as an 
innocent man : which necessitates that counsel should " wilhnglyjput 
forward a false statement," and persererin^ly use deceit to enect 
the object he has in view. On the supposition that the adyocate 
does " cut the connection," if the criminal goes to other counsel, and 
does conceal his guilt, that can be no valid reason in support o( or 
in opposition to, either view of the question now under oebate. A 
careful examination of the pretentious paper of " Nona" will fnlly 
convince every reader that he has simply been writing about 
another and different matter altogether, and has never approached 
one single point of the matter at issue. 

H. £. is entirely wrong in assuming that "this question ii 
unfairly put." If it is not the subject upon which he wishes to 
write, so far weU ; he is perfectly at liberty to enjoy his opinion ; 
but we presume the conductors of this Serial have md perfect nght 
to put a question in any form pleasing to themselves, and acceptable 
to their readers, without being exposed to a charge of unfairness ; 
but it is a ruse often adopted by those who feel the weakness of their 
position, to oomd[ain of the t^nns upon which they are admitted to 
the combat. IfH. K. really believes the que stion imfairly put, why 
does he write upon the question at all P We have no choice in the 
form of the Question ourselves, but simply accept it as it stands, and 
we support uie negative. We were at liberty to do so or not ; and 
we presume that H. £. was not compelled to write against his 
will. The supposition of a difference between legal punishmoit 
and moral gnilt is simply beside the question. Oar present duty is 
with the fact, and includes the knowledge of absolute guilt, with 
the certainty of its appropriate punishment marked out by the law, 
and active effort to enable the criminal to escape the just punish- 
ment due to his crime. And if H. £. affirms this, we fear he is 
hopelessly lost to all sense of justice and moral propriety. 

That a criminal has the right to be defended from undue punish* 
ment by the employment of counsel, and that it is the duty of 
eoonsel to do and say all in his power to attain this end, is appa- 
rent on the merest glance at the question ; but to suppose that it 
is tiie duty of counsel to defend a criminal from all punishment, 
that he may go forth into society as an innocent man, is not <mly 
preposterous^ absurd, but is subversive of all law, morals, and 
justice, and, firom every point of view, must be considered sub- 
versive of civil society. Yet such is the unreasonable argument of 
our opponent. 
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, Ab to iSinB pttnid6 of tiii^ ftxrais or onnuMa'p^ocediirBy osnestnvBi 
W H. K.'ff desorijition; it it Binmly an absurdity, and nO argnmettt 
'Akdr etme of Baron Martin and tlw yoftng man, so patheiieaSf 
ilhuig c d in by H. S. (p. 247^, goet to show iAuit tiie lesmed' jndp 
iMiEed the uri so ne r to be tnect beeame he widied' it to be pioved 
what was me legal estimate of hijr ginlt ; he wi^ed the respOB* 
aibili^ of condemnation to rest with the juiy, not wititi liuBSolr. 
If a- p r is oner pleads gnilty to an indictment; it is* the jadve who 
takes upon himself ^e dntj of determining the amo^int or gwl/k, 
itaxd Hie amonUt of pnniriiment also ; bnt when not gaiKy is ]|^eaded, 
it is ihe yxrr who estimate the guilt, and the indge oidy asngiitf db 
legal: punismnent fbr the crime designated by tiie verdict of iM 
jury. All tbn is, howerer, beside nm qiiestion; S. SL isf om^ 
pletely iorf du combat. 

It is fbr the comisel to prodnce all tiie fkronraUe and ^cteBm^og 
oiroumstanoes justly and prommentfy befov^ the courts t^bait nndae 
pimiriunent ma^ not be iniiicted ; btrt it is a legal and moral wnoog 
ror oomsel' to ttd the crimmal to escape from pmfisbment^ titf itt 
other words, from jnstiee. In the case adduced of M. Bernard, we 
hare yet to learn tnat connsel attempted to prove him inno^^nfof 
a crioke, after he had confessed to him the coihmisaion of tet 
crime. The fiict is, M. Bernard (Committed no crime against Uni 
Ibcws of Xngland, and, therefore, was not worthy of pvEmskmSMt. 
"Rtmgi tibierefore, committed no cnme in the evea of the lihryhs 
had none to confess, and connsel had no criminal to defend, hot atf 
innocent man'—t. e., legally innocent. Bnt thn is a case not iQ^f^ 
oaible to the subject of debate, nnless it may be re^sotdy eonaunred 
aa snpporti!ng onr own view of the matter. It is folly to wander 
fjarther in search of argmnent in Ihe paper of onr friend H. "K,, foft 
he appears t6 have become mystified with his sabject ; and he ht^ 
§0 eonn^tely mystified the subject while under hu hiuids, that ws 
^ocdd oecomc tedious to tim reader, if we followed all ids enalis 

Again we cross the knee witix friend B. D. E.- ; the fates sees 
to ficvour our antagonism. We fidly coincide wiihhhn in his staiie-' 
ment, that he is neither barrister nor lawyer. It k, pea^n^ ^ 
mercy to those poor wretches who fall into th6 hancter of &oss 
learo^d professions, tinst friend B. B. E. is not iossessed of a 
diploma, " to eat the oyster, and me the shells to ms oli«xte," f» 
oeraiinly they thereby esctrp^ a rearfhl cata s tr o phe ; i, r., jnd^^g, 
at least, from his present effort. 

The pnlctical question, *' Sow is counsel to know that a maa is 
guilty P" as asked by E. D. E., we beg to infbrm him,' is dd^ 
answerkl in ti^e questioin at the head dT thk delmte, in ^e wqiMi;; 
** a criminal of whose guilt he has been pnfesHonalUf maie tofidi 
sBawt** Aooording to the old law maxim, a man is righilbr ts hs 



(K^isidered ianocent untii^ he is proved guilty ; but if 1» eon 
his crime, there is no longea* smy doubt to his oounsel. Whds 
H. TL, laments that the question is unfairly put, E. D. B. beasts of 



\its purity ; fbr he exclaimB, it is a pure h^^potlie^is ; ih^ahe ]^tp* 
<^^?eas to 'hypothecate, to an alarming extent, upon subjects 83 %r 
fTemoved &om the question as the antipodes. Sure iPeliop ,w|« 
Btever helped upon Ussa in .such ftaiful confusion before. 'WJ^t, 
we would ask, has this question to do with Catholic priests,. sl^^- 
^^erous accusations, newspaper ^reports, or ,any nonsense of tjblit 
^haraet^r P Is it b^ such moans that counsel receive their instruc- 
-^ens to defsnd then* plients P If not, what have they to do witib. 
-this debate? Such fojly as these hyppthecatiops insult the eommpn 
mense of the reader, and must be wortl^y only uniyersal c^te|Qp»t. 

We indignantly repudiate the charge made by !P-. D. i. against 

iihe advocates of the negative in this debate. We do not im^iginey 

Tieither is there any necessity for us *' to imagine, that counsel 

generally are an unworthy class of persons.* We beheye me 

profession to be of the noblest among the sons of men; we.qare 

-proud to recognize them as, in the great majority of instances, ,1^e 

'^irightest ornaments of society, the most honourable, upright, aijd 

JULst men in the nation; 'and we resent the foul^tigpaB. P.Jt. 

would, in fi, side wind, atteonpt to affix upon the cnaraoter of so 

'honourable a profession. As to one witness or twenty, that is not 

■i^e question, nor has it any reference to the J[^estion. 'The.9im|de 

aaatfer we are called to give our opinion upon is this :— ^Is counsel to 

fiipei^ and ,act truly, or as an accomplice afber the fa(?t : to lie, in 

wcnrd and deed, purposely to effect tjie <3riminal's esc^ape irom 

justice P To the latter we give a negative, to the former j|n|J|r- 

' mative reply, and feel assured the reader will approve apd fgidQipie 

<oxir opinion, as mprally and legally jiist .a,nd true. 

ECONQMISJ. 

WsE<do n«t liynk we shall freatk^rr if we ^jtidge '^uit, 4Piioiig 
^ihe intelligent ^readws of the ^§ritisA Conir<Mtm»SMlist,%heTe mje^'be 
tflome who ^1 interacted in tito'Me^and waitings of the hict<mAiiof 
^a«aetia, the frigid of Bentham, the founder ^ the WMtmintier 
J^^i^Mo^aiid ihe^father (we j^nouaoe it, deipite of its MMifM»^«^ti« 
.i^^ntftx) 0£ ^<aAm Stuavt Mill, the uiheritor of ithe name, but ike 
^Wanner of a wider fcooe^hui that of ^lis j^hUosophical frogMiit^r 
*a||d piiedeoMsor. 

'Wo b«speak a thinkioj^ •vaader's intMrast, these «onfiotaiAV«68^villl 
.i^Uffioe; and-^irther preiaoe is, tharef(»e,iUaneaeBMury. 

James Mill was bo¥n>6tii A^ril, 1773, in the pariih of ^Lo^-and 
m»t, in the 'WmJty of ForlSur, I7.B. ^Ehe dii^iet is* thi^ pMfAed, 
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and agrioultaral, and the North Etk flows along the fields, ivhSe 
the lawi (or hflls) of Logie tower over it, and impart a degree «f 
pictnreBqneneas to the scenery. His fatiier was a farmer on Ae 
estate of Tettercaim ; and here, in the humble sedusion of a small 
plot of arable fi;ronnd, worked principally W the members of the 
umily, James Mill was reured upon " a little oatmeal." Aftar a 
diort attendance at the parish senool, where his parts early mani- 
fested themselves, he was transferred, for the attainment of a hi^ier 
course of instruction, to the grammar school of Montrose. Here he 
showed such aptitude, that it was determined that he should proceed 
to the University of Edinburgh, to study for the ministry of the 
national church. 

Without creating any ^^reat stir, or figuring with much distinctLon 
under collegiate instruction, Mill seems to have made fair progress, 
judging, not from his works only, but from the &ct that 1^ was 
dul^ hcensed, after examination in the several branches of the 
Umversity curriculum, as a preacher in the Church of Scotland, and 
had every prospect of acquiring the topmost height of an intellect 
tual Scotchman's ambition in those days — ^that of a country pastil, 
seated in a quiet manse, surrounded by a loving and reverential 
people, possessed of a little learned leisure and mucn practical power, 
ezertijQg a highly beneficial influence on his flock, and perhaos, 
in due nme, reigning as president-long of the visible dmrcn of uie 
nation, under the tiUe and with the power of a moderator. A clesr- 
gyman then, in Scotland, was ex officio a gentleman, entitled to 
hold his own in any arena, with noble, gentleman, laird, or lawyer. 
The theology and ethics of the church, however, were unsatis^Eictory 
to his mind, much more highly imbued with " the dim splendour of 
Plato" than with the cold, logical brilliancy of Calvin's *' Institates," 
and the keen practicality of Knox's " Book of Discipline." Under 
the tutelage of Professor John Bruce — a disciple and Mend of 
Adam Smith's — ^he did, indeed, study the philosophy of Bacon and 
Locke, in their application to Taste, Science, History, and Ethics, 
and he retained the influences of the teachings jof that able man and 
dexterous sinecurist ; but the genial enthusiasm of Andrew Dalzell, 
Professor of Greek, a most recondite sdiolar in the history, philo- 
sophv, poetry, eloquence, antiquities, literature, and language of 
whida he was the tcKscher, seems to have completely won upon the 
mind of James Mill, and to have made him in sympathies a 
Platonist, while in intellectual tenets a pupil of Bruce, and so a 
Baconian. The influence of these and other teachers in the Univer- 
sity, among others of Adam Ferguson, and his th^i assistant, tiie 
well-known Dugald Stewart, James Balfour of Pilrig, &c., as well 
as that of the literary society of Edinburgh towards the close of the 
last century, continued to nave a great eflect upon him durin|f a 
great part of his life. There can be little doubt that the prevailing 
scepticism of that circle had touched and tinged his mind, and tbat 
led liim, on reflection, to prefer the honourable resignation of all his 
world-prospects of position and power, to a latitudinarian confor- 
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ndty, and a subyented subscriptioii to articles of faith he did not 
konestlj^ entertain. His determination, however moved, approred 
itself right in the end, and justified itself by its issues. His apti- 
tades were of a kind httle fitted for the peculiar routine of minis- 
terial duties, as they were |>erformed in Scotland ; and it was well 
that he chose a field of action which, though more precarious and 
less respected, opened up other paths to fame, competence, and 
power. 

While pursuing his own studies, as was (and is) much the custom 
in Scotland, he superintended the intellectual culture of the family 
of ^ Sir John Stuart, his father's landlord, and his own patron. In 
the capacity of tutor he accompanied that gentleman to London ; 
and when there found himself inclined to adopt the life of a literary 
man in the zreat metropolis. Having set up his home in London, 
in 1800, he oegan to look about him for a task, such as might afford 
a fair hope of acquiring a position in his coimtry's literature. The 
recent acquittal, m 1795, of Warren Hastings, from the impeach- 
ment ana trial to which he had been subjected, had created a 
curiosity in the public mind to know something of that vast terri- 
tory wmch the hardihood and skill of Olive had subjected to British 
influences, and the audacious unscrunulosity of Hastings had pre- 
served and extended. This field Mill determined to occupy ; and, 
-with the most stubborn perseverance, commenced the serious studies 
-which were requisite to its adequate performance. 

Meanwhile, ne required to uve. He became, at first, a contri- 
butor to the Monthly Bevieto, established in 1749, and the British 
Critic (1793). Shortly- after the establishment of the Edinburgh 
Seview, 1802, the Eclectic^ 1806, he wrote articles of considerable 
Talue and importance. In a periodical called the " Philanthropist,*' 
the organ of the Quakers, his papers frequently appeared. By 
these and other hack-work labours, he is said to nave been able to 
make about an average income of £300 a year ; and about 1806, he 
thought himself competent to sustain the respectable position 
of an English householder by entering into "the holy state of 
matrimony." 

Notwithstanding the difficulties surrounding a position such as 
that in which he found himself. Mills, while he was thus earning the 
precarious subsistence won from hack-labour for the press, went on, 
with the indomitable perseverance of a hero, to compose his History 
of British India. He had never been in India ; Imew nothing of 
the Eastern languages ; had no personal iriendship with eminent 
An^lo-Indian ifab^^s. The vague, marvel-teeming notions of 
liidia, prevalent in his day, as a land almost magically endowed 
with the power of producmg wealth ; as a land sown with gold, 
studded with jewels, strewn with crores and lacs of rupees ; wnose 
monarchs were irresponsible and mighty as a Xerxes, ana wealthy as 
a Giamschid, and whose natives were prodigal alike of salaams and 
the precious metals ; where loot was plentiful for the soldier, and 
cent, per cent, at least was certain to the trader, and salaries ware 
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tbe mere konararia, BOt the ineosies 'Of ike adi&iiiistnitiFe AgenliB, 
ireqttired to be foitfofctea or oaleanBed. The suigvlar And vmbMl 
geq^raphy of the diatriot had :to be BuieteaTed; the diftiaBK^ mad 
widdly dmeiiag nynlciMo of aati;re jgo^erBment and Bntieh maaa^ 
ment ; the preauete of the Mil, and of the rocks and livertj w 
etatiatical tacts of the diffeveot pvoriikcefi uid places; the dti- 
oipline of the Aatire and other oeuaAry soldiery ; the io^affues #f 
politicians ; the campaigns of warriors ; the revolts of sucfeots ; 
the amonsit and kind of tasatioa, — and a thousand other dimcult 
and miad-di^iracting items of biowledge,^ — had to be got tagethar, 
worked out of cluiotic indis&ctnesB to orderly okarneas, km set 
lAto perfect unity and eoUateral intelligibility. The mat^oals Ssx 
this Heroulean task wene far-soattered and head to i^et, -e^pecial]^ 
if, as they required to be, authentic and trusftwoithy. JL gseat 
collection of pamshlets, of parliamentary dooumeBta and speai^iee, 
of reports of triak emd discussions, of notes acquh!ed mm oral 
examiBatione and from books ; of old war despatches Mkd eammepdal 
minutes, of abstracts of business in the India House ; of eeaolmtioss 
ef the directorate, and of counter^resolutioas by the piio^ifiteiy ; 
of newspap^ paragno^, and of magaaine papers ; of exoevpts 
£pom biog^j^es, books of trav^, aazetteera, and dktLonaraes ; — 
these were the mass of elements, buMcy, verbose, oonttadietory, 
detached, of differii^ value, both as to truthfulness and ioEtcMt, 
which it was necessary for the £rst historian to fuse t«^th|Hr iaio 
a new compeimd ; aM this he did, with consummate ahilitj and 

6O0O6SS. 

These are the points which Mr. MiU'set before himself^or a taak^— 

I. To describe the eiroumstacieae in which ^be trnterooittfle of 
Britain usd India oommenoed, mad to detail the partieudacs of ^ 
etr^pragrew tiU tfae tin*, at y^hich it beeama fiwd. Am, «d 
<aui»ble. 

n. To exhibit a view, as wocwstMj as possible, of iiie peffa 

with whom t^ &itiih than began to he9id traaiaaetioiis ; thaff 

'oharad;er, history, ma»neT4, religion, arts, liteeatara, and lam, «b 

well as the physical circumstances of their soil, climate, mmiSL yit- 

'ductions. 

III. To nanatA, till ^eHime of writmg, the histeiy «f (the tkmam- 
aetioBs of ^atak with ]bdia. 

l^early siKteen years w^re oaou^d in the jireiliminaary labann 
needed to produoe <thi8 hiatory, and in the compaBitiQn fif ata 
▼arioafl and mindte details. Be^n about 1800, it was pttULiafaad 
Awards the cleae of 181^, and it brkigs down the naisatiiw 4iJl 
1805. In Jiteraiy maidt, it is iafericnr to me ^eat olaauosof GiUan 
and Hume. In painstaking oreaearoh, it far exeels the latter ; mmd 
in acute, critical sa^^ty, w^^hily rivda the fcnener, unhileiitiaw- 
wisses it in lucid ea^Keasicaui, and passionlesa impartiality. J£b 
-delinoati<m ef ^^iiive, though o]p^cted to by Macaulay, ami. aeew 
•others of less authority, is 'keen, iincisive, and able. Hu daaeMptif« 
sketch of Hastings is severe, bold, diseriminaiang, and Jbonaat>; 
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«nd tifteope is -a ^4»ak, CKudify, and «tar ainvt tiM iMtsl 0f ike 
adnnBistBHtMm «f Wefie^er, wkieh ani matcB and iueiitateB tbe 
T«Mier« Jiifl aceomt @f ttte wbcr^ioid iahdbitaaiUu <iie asicient 
>ci^cyidA»fci€tt, i&e looftdyoon And ehaax^en cof 1^ |»ee^, and the 

irii^ tisbe f^yofecmd I^Mmght, -tibe iabersl TieivrB, i^ (nr-aeekkg ^poticj, 
awd tia« jrare histoiisc a^iist; <oi ikm wxiber, aore iw&DEumUe in tefiozy 
eonse. 3:lie " liEiBtory «m Britkk India" is a clffiEo^ nssmact, weH- 
di gf^nto n A, 4Did philoBCiiphioal book,— a gnmt weA, laMy iptBaBBmAxod 
mfiOTMlj cKaeniied. It mm inved ficit in three yeimnes qsiarto, hut 
^p^as aimoat innedB^elj TepdbMtked in ^e TokoMB ••otaro. At 
&rst of (coame dt n^ i^zth ranodrims cai^aciaBi, bait a^ dength it 
iaaum^^d o^^&r itite c<MKteB^ed ignongsoe and a|»tiij ofEfiglkhana , 
•and bvou^rt the iirt^eals <of India iprithm^he omuit xf£ the ajrm- 
IMitbies €»!* ihis eoBotrjiBm, and kd, in no smafl meaame, ie the 
im^evemest and^consolidflBtion of i^ie firitkh £}mph*e in In^a. 

One of the most honourable and pnaiseiraD^scti ^of (the East 
India Orons-t'of Direotoa» ^as itiie appointment, in 181^, <of .James 
Mill tto i^e offioe of Examiner in iihe India Scmse. 3^ngh he had 
Ad^afflteed, boldiy aoid honestly, wilh a straightfOTward candeinr, 
«nd an unflinchmg integrity, many tsrittcisms hocille to the doin^, 
-or rather 4te miadoiDga, ef tys Tast «nd lyv^xciiadewing eomm^owl 
'QonqMHiy, and Imd not talurarSk &Qm expaeing the onSt, diq^idity, 
>and groedineas wi& n^oh aumy of ii»ir «di«9E»8 were «aitrkd rcrat, 
^^^1^ .tMknowiedf^od hk ahihty, and iraoagniaed hb worth kj^ dffeving 
^l^m (uaaeilio^iedly) thia mdrt exeedbnt imd reapongilBle vitna^onr— 
•a |K>i^ttQn nearfy eqniTalant to the chief aooreiaryah^ ~ ' ^ " 



Mo ao^iMr had the oneiouB lafoefurs i^ his fiistorv beein oom- 
iptoed, than 'we find lum ait new «nd fllin(»t eflraa^ important 
<w«Dk. About Am time (iairS— 1824), Oonslabie, Ito fMnew Edsa- 
hsBi^ ^htiriwr, was xe^iaBming tixB fina^depedk, wiiAi a si^ple- 
oacttt. ilta edtter ^wat Pro^easor Mackey Isfrnpset, «iid among ihe 
«enkiknkKrB mBBe Aaam, Baot, i^ameaon, Jefirey, LesEe, Maok- 
intoah, Malthna, MSI, ^»!fiur,fi.ioaEdo, Soett, Steward, OcoiBaan, 
Xovmg, WallaDB, Ibe^-^ men, not «f ihzitish, )>nt a£ JSnronean 
sttfj^oek^bkn. To it Mill oentrB^nted ihe lartickB, Qfilome&, Edooa- 
^iKi^OfQu^emoBxaA, rJttrmpvndBDoe, Lnw of I9'slu)ii4» Idberty of €he 
i^»8B^ Pnaon DkeiniinA, Joo^— rsolvjeete of immenae impoaftanoB, 
«md mrarihy of tbe abtest pan. It oaaafii^ little to an^i^Dey^wcKB, 
m epery ime, f oU trf iSie moat a>a^d)]e indieatbns ^of a Idtf wad 
pijue kttelldot, mifi^Miy of grasp, damngML aim, AndheMinutlaraBee. 



j^Ekej were re-^miahed aeparately, os^actarely, land «a tr aet a Ae a 
>sad |tiiey«haiFe ihad no Bmam inflmnoB in rihawgM i g t^ oonrant^f 
politkud actkm «iid aoeial apeonlaticm n|>cm ^flK«e anhjaota. Th^ 
tre npe in laaai^tiB >8hHl and imjatiocanatim^ower ; thttrttaneaa 
iiberat, hiadky, aad ouki^«tad:— (they ava mmm of made iB«»n tlo 
<lttaday. 
Tb» kem^ *dsties and the atom TeapmiBiinlitiaa of Mb ufiknal 
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nontion, and ilie grand intentities of thofo^lit Teqnisite to oofnqme 
thote tploidid treatiMa, did not orertask his energies ; <m ^ 
contnOT, in 1^1, he itfoed wliat he calls a ** school book," entitki 
'* The Slementt of Pditical Economy/' whose object he states to 
be "to detach the essential principles of the science from all extnr 
neons topics, to state the propositions clearly, and in their kcial 
order, and to subjoin its demonstration to each." This is a pain, 
eanly nnderstood, carefolly reasoned, and instractire work ; not 
broad in its fonndations, but compact, firm, and fall of tkmhinff. 

In 1S2S, James liiill had the satisfMtion of seeing his s<m, Ihe 
now world-known John Stnart Mill— bom 1806, and the eldest schl 
of a family of nine, who had been carefolly educated nnder hif 
own supervising care— enter the service of the East India Compai^. 
Mr. Mul was one of the early converts to the prindples of ntih^ 
expoonded by Jeremy Bentnam. In 1824, the disciples of tibos 
school of moral philosophers started the Westminster lUvieto, as 
an orffan for the diflfnsion of their tenets. Bentham, it is said, 
fnmisned the cajpdtal, and Mr. Mill is reported to hare been the 
virtual editor. Thereafter, he was a frequ^iter at the intellectual 
reunions of Queen-square-place, Westminster, the residence of 
Bentham. Abbot, Browning, Brougham, Burton, Dumont, Mr. 
Francis, Place, Dr. Southwood Smith, Colonel Thompson, Bieardo, 
Boebuck, Bonully, and others of the disciples and friends of B^itham 
were brought en rapport with the sinffulam^ philosophi(»l mind which 
the utilitarian morals had fascinated, and the character of Bentham 
had captivated. For their contributions to the Westminster and 
the London and Westminster Beview, Mill and his son, we have 
been told, could never be prevailed upon to accept any pecuniary 
remuneration. Many other contributors followed their example. 
In 1831 appeared the famous and telling article on the " Ballot," 
from the pen of James Mill. It is said to hare produced a greater 
effect upon the public mind than any article in any periodical before 
or since. It was quoted in almost every newspaper, was separately 
reprinted, made converts by thousands, and aaded hundreds of new 
suDseribers, for the time, to the Westminster Review, 

It was in 1Q29, however, that the greatest and most original 
effort of James Mill's intellect was made available to the pubhe. 
This work was entitled " An Analysis of the Phenomena of tiie 
Human Mind." It contains the most perfect, exhaustive, and com- 
plete exposition of the sensational metaphysics wl^ch has yet been 
produced. Order, brevity, and clearness distinguish and pervade 
the composition. The theorizing is bold, able, uncompromkiBg. 
Starting from the principles of Locke, to go no farther back— bat 
in the special and modified form in which they were promulgaled 
in the much more talked of than read " ObservationB on Man, kb 
Frame, his Duty, and his £bq>ectation8," by Pavid Hartl^, M.P., 
the preface to the first edition of which is dated December, 1748 
—Mill regarded every feeliujg and idea of the mind belonging to <» 
originated: in the inind as bemg the products of sensations i^ sflso- 
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oiationB. The simple states of the mind are sensations— on the 
general matter of which the ordiniuy opinions are adhered to, 
except in a series of acute remarks upon the feeling of muscularity 
and the perceptions arising from the operations of the alimentary 
canaL Ideas he considers as copies, traces, impressions, and 
remembrances of sensations whose immediate power and piesence 
have died away, and which depend upon memory for their resur- 
rection. These form the whole matmal of thought, emotion, and 
intelligence. These materials, so soon aa they have been deposited 
in or impressed upon the mind, come under the influence of the 
supreme law of human thinking — association. As they enter the 
mind synchronously or successively, so also do they reappear, and 
so give rise in the former case to complex ideas, or, in the latter 
case, to trains of thinking. The operation of naming is next ex- 
pounded in a lengthy and luminous disquisition (chap, ir.) on the 
origin and nature of the parts of sj^eech ; and the chief processes of 
formal logic are ei^lainea in a section on predication. From these 
pr^nised obserrations, MiU concludes that the whole elementary 

f recesses of thought may be reduced to these four, viz. : — Sensation, 
deation. Association, and Naming. Out of these elements he pro- 
ceeds to elaborate a scheme of the more complex phenomena otthe 
mind — Consciousness, Conception, Imagination, Classification, Ab- 
straction, Memory, Belief, Satiocination. After this the author 
tests the accuracy of his system, and rests the proof of it on an 
inductive investigation into the contents in signification of meta- 
physical terms, and explaining them in accordance with his theory, 
decides that his analysis is true, valid, and correct. This is not 
even an analysis of tne Analysis ; it is merely a roughly sketched 
outline of the items of the work. It would be unfair, without a 
much more extended and adequate notice, to enter into any criticism 
upon its teachings or its method. The power of the analyst's intel- 
lect is evident on every page. To be truly estimated, it should be 
read and thought over. Our own impression is, that it errs by 
eliminating from the mind all constructing energy and ^elf-^ser- 
tiveness— 'm narrowing the field of observation, and in leaving un- 
noHeed the vitality of the intellect itself. It seems to be an 
anatomical analysis of a dead, not a living mind. 

It ought to have been mentioned, that many of the best papers 
on education and jurisprudence in the earher issues of the JE^tn- 
hurgh Bevi-ew j>roceeded firom the pen of James Mill. Some of his 
collaborateurs in that work, however, did not spare him in their 
criticisms ; and he appears, eventually, to have dechned to contri- 
bute farther : perhaps this fact had some latent effect in bringing 
the Westminster Review into being. AmonjB^ the young adherents 
of the Liberal party, whose stan&rd this journal upbore in litera* 
ture, Mill was looked up to with scarcely less respect than Bentham 
himself. Of course, he excited the ire of the genuine Whigs by his 
Badioalism, whidi was of a very pronounced character. In his 
" Pissertaticm on Ethical Philosophy," Mackintosh had spoken with 
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ktd veaAnrod io etkMme, mi&i ^aoSl 4efll of asperttf, mmA^mk 
MM aopliklical MMMa«8,llMBeiitiiamie^M<Hraafl,*'«iid4i0iiiA 
^huM <to MiUs **Amiymi*' in • Aepraeisling wagr m his ««»* 
veMTPieg a word «flMidflfeMoiifytete Botes; Imt^liid rtirt 
^ BJl thteee • ffon ogi the gwto r ^awiky of seemiogiio kwowr^liifc 
Jbt XMUrf lMMlttat«tiidied--«t kMt, m'tiik M^ it amaredtetOL 
la a Mathiag and retaoivelets «ptiiq«e, miMlad, ^' A Fwig«> u « r<a 
Jiaokiiitoili/^JaaMs MiU remwed'thiB oantrtlMitioa io {«kil0M]^dfli 
■ Ikw a tiiicj , and therebj ttnomOj da m agad 41ie repvtatioii c€ oupa f 
^fae great leaden of the WUgs, aad one of the ehief oppaMoli^f 
ibe sehod of melaphjnnap in wiiiA ke ^btfliaved. In it ke apeiii 
mth great fcawhnow and mtmnij, thow(h not p a wi on at^y, «C 4he 
•deoeptive iq^pearanoe of OKteaeive veadiBg, wmned leaniutf, aad 
• M f akin oQototion. mUek ht thowAt he notioed « «ir 9) 



<|iiotation, mhiek he thought 
MaekiBtoth's ^Mnoiu produotkm. 

We hare heavd of onfy one otiier we«kfor whiekweare iiiinMiid 
4o -the .gentaa of Mill ; one of the wot^s in which 4he d ki i ipl e ^ 
Benlham has even been aiipposed kj aome to have o atefarij a p a d iis 
fmaaler in philosophiMl insif^t, defintteness of thoi^bt, and 4k 
ainion of abstaact specndatiofi with ]^raetieal «agaeify, ^'-Observiltes 
•on the Conditions of a FMleet Penal Code;" appended to « «Mt 
^onidudi Bubjeet, p ta w nted to the Xiegitfative Asaemblj of the^Me 
•xif Lonisiaaa. 

In 188f , his sen, John fitoaat Mill, weoeaded thim as oendaltar 
'Of the Westmm$ier Smnmi>; he afterwards also auoaaaded <ia^ 
i£xaniinei«l^ in thelndia fioose, whi^to fathor had«J^dwK>d«ig. 
The latter jpart of Barnes MiU'a life was spent in Ssniiqi^ra, 
^iere,^)n the SSrd June, 1886, he died, in theaijdy^^fonrth jiisrof 
Jiis age. fiis wife sorvived him; and at his 4ea& raie 4f 4ii> 
•ohildran were alka*«fiw of Hhese Imi, howefer, attained teir 
awwority. 

j£ lifo'of tmcampvamising iittegttl7,4ioiMst effort, aonte' UfloMi tB i 
aad.henafioial«xtrtian,*eiMed in oalmnsea; i#nd'tbe naste tf^ flTiinsn 
JiiU now warthily oceupies a j^bee of pM-eminenee among Srillii's 
aelf-made men. ^-^^ 
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TxB tfii«t c«)«mal diaseadi^ x)f ^tfae ^CHnnMh <tf -Ihe ^SeaMtfi 
ttefiormattan «m luddan^at l^liiiburgh en the Mth Tnirtr 
OMO^cthrae .••solaanes «ago. .She»4rLKMnt«iMy^fithat<g|taal»'tiMit 
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rvetMal day, k to be oosunemovated mmI tefvemsL^tily k«^ hf t^ 

^eotestaH^ evaagelieal ohuro^efir ofi Scotland; and iscft a ww of the 

MOBOOB^xmii^ of Enf^flnd wMly it kittderetoedr siake use of iha^ 

3vent in Mstory as matter for discourse and Mwo^eal Buggestieii oor 

blaat same day. There is an aptness, therefore, in the publication 

o£ » Work whose aim is " to eftiteitiAte tile viiriotiB queBtions involred 

Ln the history of the Scottish EefiMitoation, which make it worthy 

botih of note and commemt*" Yet it is Act a mero get^BioBey pubh- 

cation*, it^ is an honest booky^ and aot earliest one withal, errin^^ 

indeed if mytlung:, on the OfVer-eamest side. The marrative iS' 

biieB]^ and interestingly told^ the sweep of eydBltB ia graphici^^ 

chronicled; the general :form «bA teildeney of the movement i» 

plaanly and attraeta^ely described. We are o&ly seery that bo 

intLch of the critical element should h»^e prevailed in the boobr 

and that works are sometimes referred to in no measured terms of 

hMMhness, which some who dmy peimse this bo^ maiy not h»7e^ 

read^* Tet there is a s<mpI of ebwir&t^sie^ zeet g^l^ett 1^ ^er meaf&s 

to the work, which keeps alive attenticm, andmakea one fedk a sense 

of briskness in the author'? style, ^ov our oWn partf wv would 

liave liked a more gallant mode of address had been used towards 

Miss Strickland in his yarious riuds against hev views. There 

is pith, power, yividness, said tellmg earaest^ess ia the book ; 

wihich, though disfigured with some UBSOuthaess of phrase*, is well 

worthy of perusa]» now when t&e commemoration dc^s of the 

Scottish ^Reformation are so near at hand. We have li^e doubt 

t!^ author will be heard of again in ^ eecle8iasticoi-l»rtoric fields 

of fitght. Au revoir ! 

Siitofff of the British j^nhpite, Bf W. F. Cot. tiE«, B.A., Sion 
C<Akge, Dubh^. London : kelson & Sotts. 

This is a capital, clear, brief abrid^pienl of the chief facts in 
idritain's glorious story. The outEne is earefuHy sketched. The 
details are often touched with a sj^rit of life > the manners of the 
p#o{>le at different times are fairly and folly dessvibed, and the 
Ufef ature of the periods is concisely noted. A great nmny tabular 
fonns are given; chronologieal and sym^onistic abstracts, &c., 
add much lo its value, l^ough pf ofessedly written for schools, it 
contains quite as much histonr as the eivil ssvvice^ the middle-class^ 
degree, or the school of arts examinatic^ reqture ths student to 
know. Its orderly correctness ou^t to be .a great hslp to the 
mastering of its contents easily, rapidly, and surely. 

A i^istory of Scotland, By !Eev^ Jambs Mackenzie. London : 

J^elson & Sons. 

This \» a lively, attracttve» readaUe book, Mkefy t9 be the prid^ 
ol boys. It is biographieo->hlstoiie. It is a story cf the people 
rafAleif ihaft the kin^s ef Sootiatid, and his mMy tflelr toned 
chaptsn. It 1% pcrho]^, a little too Mtsrary in its aUtwons for 
wAmk ehildten^ but w«uld delimit youths, and mtA instroot Bien 
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wlio haTe not had tiie advantage of historic culture dming dieir 
lesson days. If it had had a few of snch tabolar epitomes of 
chronoloffY, Ac., as the preceding Tolome has, it would nare been 
eonsiderablj more nsefbL 

On the FundammUal Causei qfDhenit^ of Style. Bj Ser. D. 
BuKKDCAir, D J). Edinburgh : A. <& C. Black. 

Thxss 36 octaTO pages, at the cost of one shilling, give a few critical 
observations on style and language, composed when the author was 
a student early m the century. They are composed aft^ the 
manner of MacGill, Blair, Fkyne, &c., sententious, philosophical, 
but what would now be called dulL They are useful, plain, and 
clear, but the repose of twenty-fiye years they hare already 
enjoyed ought scarcely to hare been disturbed now. 

The Early Clama Movement ;^W%at eamldoforit? B7 the 
Editor of Ckambere* JSxeter Journal. Exeter : W. Chambers. 

This is an energetic, hearty, healthy pamphlet. Its text is, 
«< We affirm that it is a sin against Natiure, rrovidence, and the 
€K>8pel, to overwork ourselves, or to employ others in excessive 
toil. The writer expresses regret that amid his numerous avoca- 
tions he has had " but little time to correct any errors in composi- 
tion." . For this we are sorry. It would have been much more 
efficacious had the manner equalled the matter of the essay. As a 
general tract, it ought to nave been freed from its localijEing 
allusions. It is clever, suggestive, and forcible, as the following 
sentences will show:— "Time alone is real capital. . . . This 
[ten instead of twelve hours' work] will sive us for three Hundred 
members fpersons] six hundred hours a aaj. Taking six worldog 
days in the week, we find in each week 3,600 hours ; multiplying 
this by 52, for the number of weeks in the year, gives us an annuS 
loss of 187,200 hours. Let us divide these hours by ten,— and we 
have taken the time as ten hours daily, because it is those useM 
working hours that are wasted, we may say wantonly wasted, — and 
we now see that collectively the wasted hours amoxmt to more than 
one man's average life, viz., 69 years 253 days in every year. It 
is for you, reader, to decide on the merits of the question. Do 
your snopping earlj, and you make one step towards ivddeeimng 
the past, and securmg better for the future." It ought to be a 
useful tract, and should be extensively read. 

The History of France. Vols. I. and 11. By Etbe Evans Caowi. 

London : Longmans 8l Co. 

Ik the 131 volumes of Lardner's " Cabinet Cyclopedia," no three 
were more valuable for clear condensation, and rapid, yet oareflil 
narrative, than those which supplied the history of France, ftm 
the earliest period to the abdication of Napoleon. That work hss 
been re-issued from time to time, and held its place well as a manoil 
f<Mr ordinary readers, and the graeral run of students. OurinteiesI 
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La and about France has, since ike first publication of that work, 
been much increased, and Mr. Eyre Eyans Crowe has consented to 
re-write for us the annals of France, after a full, fair, and lengthened 
examination of authorities. The work is distinguished by careful 
and conBcientious research, scrupulous exactness, candid and impar- 
tial analysis, rather than by bruliancy or pictoriaHsm of style, by 
epigrammatic characterization, or sprightly detail. It is a thouffhtful, 
painstaking, honest work, rather than a nashy and popuhur (in the 
toorst sense — ^it is in the better) book. The first yolume is occupied, of 
course, by the record of ancient and medisBval France, and is more 
an elaborate abstract, than, properly speaking, a history. But it 
contains a fund of well-told facts, acute thoughts, inffemous inter- 
pretations or elucidations, and a laboriously compiled collection of 
personal incident and ethnological detaiL. It closes with tbe scho- 
lastic era, and the second yolume begins witii the accession of 
Charles VI. in 1380, and goes on 180 years— to the death of Henry 
II. in 1559. For the next three centuries he reseryes three yolnmes, 
and if they increase in graphic intensity as Hkej do in interest, 
then no romance will equsl in charm tine work of this author. 
Those who desire to gain an acquaintance with the facts of early 
French history, and to trace the growing influence of France upon 
the European mind, can scarcely find a safer and surer guide tnan 
Mr. E. E. Crowe. We cannot eyen except Smyth and Stevens. 

Italtf in Transition. By W. Arthub, A.M. Third Edition. 
London : Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 1860. 

The words " third edition," on the title-page of this book, indi- 
cate no less the fascination of the subject, than the ability with 
which the author has treated it. History constantly repeats itself : 
hence, while lovers of liberty aU the world over rejoice at the 
recent march of events in Italy, Englishmen view, with intensi- 
fied interest, the spectacle of a nation passing throuj^h substantially 
the same process of destruction ana reconstruction as did this 
England in centuries gone by. 

. Since the date of Mr. Arthur's4x>ok, events have progressed with 
a rapidity almost beyond belief. The conquests of Sicily and Naples, 
then deemed scarcely possible, have since become realized facts. 
The information, however, it contains is still of jB^eat importance 
and interest as regards the conduct of the Italians in this, the 
great crisis of their history ; and also as regards certain reli^ous 
ecclesiastical problems, which only await solution tiU pohtical 
matters have ceased to be so engrossing. 

Mr. Arthur's qualifications as a traveller-author are many. 
Shrewd and discreet we should jud^e him always to be, having 
tiiat temper of mind which preserves him from the undue familiarity 
which repek rather than invites confidence, and from that extreme 
reserve which prevents the acquisition of the very information 
most valuable and desired. Hence the opinions, feelmgs, and ideas 
embodied in his oonversations with Italians of all ranks and parties 
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tiMe, mmUr can ngkt ksvo beoi •z«fciMl ia atvoifbag 
Mr«rM timef orer •oarersatioiis afanott iiU atiw . ! ia matter 
nuuuBMr. One fiuiU wa^ hare e^eeially to oompbin of ; we 
tke flon ati P t referenee to tka exteni ana varictf of kie twrnwrnkm im al 
gvartera of tke g^oba. Hieae refefcnccB ara ao fireqaant, aa la 
beooDM ffidi9 affaoma. l^na, liia dasaaat •£ Most CemiB ranaiBcli 
hba of hia daacant horn tha Ncilgheniea into tlK plama of Mjaeaa; 
Turin lanunds ly» of Carlamhe and Philadelpiiaa ; tlie Uaaaiiig of 
iik& natioBal coloon at Milan reminda ham of a aimilar aaei^ at 
Tium in 184& ; a Sunday in Milan Temimds him of a SoiMbrf he 
spent at a awincinff fSeaat in India ; here he cidls npMi im agea of 
the plaJB of Eamuon, " with Bedo«inSt and piatola, and spiffs;** 
an elaotion at Bologna inggaata eleetian ezperienaaa in the ilnitad 
Statea ; and so on, mI mfimtum. These remiDiaeeneea tasrry n» 
mwaiing to tiM gaaeTal leader, who ia sot partJcsliily inteMivi 
in knowms wheie Mr, Arthnr has been, ana, we ssbmit, they are 
in rery bed taate. With the exeaptieM we have stated, the kooh 
is exoaadia^T talnable ; its style is kind and HtcIt, and tiie infer- 
matkm it anioedias is of an important character. The headingv of 
a lew of ita (hapten will explain its title. ** Sarcy, pending Ames- 
ation." ** Tsris during the Toting upon AnnesasioB." '^ MilsEs 
during tiM Bejoioing upon AiiBexatioB*" ''^ Bologna dming ^e 
General Election," &o. 

Mr. Arthur's information respecting Sav^ wiH surprise many 
people, who hare taken it for granted that the Savoyards would 
look with no favour upon the treaty, whereby ibey were handed 
orer, like so aany diattds, from the free goremmaat of Sardinia 
to the despotte gOT e rssiMttof France. Thtt, it seema^ ia a sustaJbs, 
the annezaties baing regarded with fkftmr by the greait ma}<»ifcy 
of the inhabitants. The moat of them seem to bejprS^tr aecuratoly 
stated in the fddlowing bit of oonversation :— -^ Why skonld we Mt 
hooked aereas the siountains to those PiedmonteseF They me not 
of our blood ; they speak another tongue. And aa to tnula or inter- 
•coarse 1 too oonaioer the sea ba^wean Eraace and "Kngknst a 
barrier. What is that to Meat Cems ? Yost are aessas in an hoar 
or two, to carry goods by shiploads ; but to osorry ^tliosasnd taaa 
orer Mont Cenis will take the transrport corps ef eur arovy." 

Mr. Arthur's account of the bearmg and tem^wr of the peefle «f 
Cential Italy, during ^eir transitioii period, o(»responda wA tiboas 
reeeired from other soureas. Instead of the wild exoitemeBl^ n^iek 
would not have been unnatural, order wa» evs i t wh ere premved; 
a dignity of pride seeisa to ha^e <£ating«ished then, as thoa^ 
consckms of tiie responsibility which was laid ^jpoK tiiem^ to beham 
as men deserria^ of freedom, as the eyes of aH Eszope were wi^h*' 
ing lor opportunity of praise or blames One thongiit abaorbed si: 
Italy was at last umtea« Iheidea of nationaHty, so Icaig surtaMd 
in their bososBUi, was now to be realiaed. ^ For the fin* time siaea 
anoiest Borne, they could say, We are nsatioB." 
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Mtieh curiosity has been felt by English Protestants as to how 
fKt the antagonism of the Italians to the temporal power of the 
Pope, and to the Bomish priesthood generally, nad prepared them 
for tiie reception of what we deem a purer form or Christianity. 
Mr. Arthur experienced this cariosity largely, and lost no oppor- 
tunity of seeking the information which would enable him to come 
to something like a just conclusion. The result of his endearours 
is Tery well summed up in the foUowing pairagraph :— 

^ One of the first things I heard in England on landing was a statement from 
» gentleman, who had jnst returned from Florence, to a lady in the railway 
carriage, that all Northern Italy was ripe for Protestantism. This is a rash 
saying. Northern Italy is nothing of tit kind. The people are weary of the 
priests, alienated from the chnrch, resolved to be fre^ and panting after the union 
and glory of their country. Many of them are conyinced that in religion they 
have been imposed upon, and that the church edifice they see around them is not 
the solid bnilding on the rock reared by Christ and His apostles, but a ' frail and 
whited dump of stones.' It can hardly be doubted that large numbers, perhaps a 
mi^jority, of the people, and probably a considerable portion of the priesthood, 
would be not only ready but glad to join any national reform which would break 
ofS their yoke, and render religion more rational, as they know it; for in the 
benefits of this they might partake, without exposing themselves individually to 
persecution. If any great statesman or leading ecclesiastic could initiate such a 
movement, it is hard to say where it might be carried. Did Gavour and the King 
avow thidr independence of Rome, and solemnly regret the pretensions of the Pope 
to universal dominion, no doubt they would divide the kingdom into two parties; 
bat there can be little question that the army and the intelligent portion of the 
country would be with them ; and future generations of Italians would look npon^ 
the movement as do the present generations in countries where it has occurred,, 
namely, as the turning-point of national vigour and life. Public events appear ta 
lead to a position that will force the State to choose between spiritual independence 
and temporal degradation, and it is by thb dilemma that Providence has again 
and agidn wrought out the rescue of nations.** 

*' Assent and Consent.'* What does it Imply and Involve ? What is 
my Fosition? What is my Duty? By an Ibish Olsbotman. 
London : I^isbet and Co. 1860. Price 6d. 

This is a temperate, and yet an emphatic, expression of dissent 
from several of the obligatory tows taken by English priests before 
their ordination in the Established Church. The Irisn Clergyman 
sketches the history of the ''assent and consent " to show, we 
presxune, how almost hopeless it is to expect a repeal of passages 
which can lay claim to such hoar antiquity. The Irish Clergvmai^ 
is dissatisfied with the service for the baptism of infants, ana does 
not think it well that the minister should be obliged to say, *' Dearly 
beloved brethren, seeing now that this child is regenerate,** &c. 
The author of this st^Hng tractate brings similar objections 
against kneeling when receiving the bread and wine at the Lord's 
Supper ; against the absolution prayer in the ** Order for the Visita- 
tion of the Sick;'* also against some of the Thirty-nine Articles. 
There is an earnestness and catholicitv of spirit pervading this 
pamphlet, which, for a controvert work, is much in its favour. 

VOL. IV. 2 o 
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AUar lAffki : a Tnbwt^ to tM4 Mkmoty ^ ike i2##. AUmamitr 
FleUher, D.D. By the B«v. Josr 'Mjudwaa^ubil, LLJ). Lt» 
don : Nisbet and Co. 

This nnprelen^Bg littte T^ume k an acff^ctionate memoriai of a 
Buni who waa highly and jaally eateemed aa a Chrndan minister d 
mof than ordinary intell^^mioe, conaiatency, and uaeftilness. 

Its chief oharaoteriatica are, jodieioua thought, deroot fs^mg, 
and a style adapted to iti aubjeet. The narrative portion is simpfe 
and serioua, all that good tenae and Christian piety would ctietate 
aa appropriate to such a theme. Dr. Fletcher was idwaya aa 
aooeptahle, if not an eloquent, preacher, but his chief forte, eape- 
oklly in later life, waa as a preacher to the young ; and Dr. Mke- 
&rlane beautifiilly recognizes this fact in the following passage : — 
" His renown is ahnost world-wide as a preacher to me lan^ of 
the flock; consequently, we only obey the voice of a universal 
suffrage when we place this crown upon his hoary head, and 
summon a bereaved childhood to shed its tributary tear OTer hia 
honoured ffrave." 

We predict a wide oircolation to this touching and appropriaia 
In mem4>ri€un. 



In reading booka, observe this direction : consider the scope and 
design of the whole, and judge of the particular paasai^es wit& 
reference to that ; and if there be any single passage, which thou 
apprehendest not the meaning of, or which at the first reading 
seems to have another meaning than is agreeable to the author's 
design, build nothing upon su^ a passage, but wait awhile to see 
if the author will not exolain himself; and if he does not, and tlwu 
canst not at last discern now that passage can, without some strain^ 
ing of words, be reconoQed with others, then conclude however, 
and take for granted, that the author, if he appears a man of ju<^- 
ment, is consistent with himself, and consequently that in that 
passage (however the worda may sound) he did not mean to thwart 
and contradict aU the rest oi his book. — Dr. T, WuUer. 

Those grave sciences, logic and rhetoric, the one for ju^gmenii 
i^e odier for ornament, do suppose the learner ripe for both ; e]«B 
it is, as if one should leam to weigh, or measure, or to paint thtf 
wind. Those arts are the rules and directions how to set foA 
and dispose the matter : and if the mind be enmty thereof, if It 
have not gathered that which Cicero caUeth ^yh>a and supeUeai, 
si^BXid variety; to begin with those arts, it doth work but tftis 
eifdct, that the wisdom oi those arts, which is great and universaL 
will be made almost contemptible, and degenerate into childiA 
sophistry. —.Ficwwt. 
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IS SPiittTUALlSM TBU£? 



▲FPntMATIYE. 

** The night side of nature** has al- 
ways been felt to be fall of mjsteiy. 
The potent dreads which fill the sool 
of even the bravest, when the self- 
c<lDcentrativene88 of darkness enables 
tttxA to become sensible of the pressure 
•of "the invisible world** upon their 
souls, is a proof written a priori in the 
Iiuman frame of the intense reality of 
mpiritnal manifestations — of the bctj 
that Spiritualism is true. — D. H. 

We have no intention of pushing the 
JSToTfie-argament of the Cornhill Maga- 
ifine upon our readers. What we have 
to s&y is much more palpable and plain, 
Tiz., — the believers in Spiritualism have 
not hesitated to guarantee, by the pub- 
ticA^on of theur names, &c., their state- 
ments and their faith. Its opponents 
have almost entirely shrouded them- 
^Ives in the strictest, almost Junius- 
tSke, anonymity. Which, then, is most 
likely to be honest and trustworthy, — 
those who expose themselves to test and 
rafllery, or tliose who merely gibe and 
rail behitid the screen of a few types 
indicative of nothing, nobody, an^ no- 
irhere? — Quid. 

In the second book of Akenside*8 
^Pleasures of the Imagination,*' the 
following query b put: — 

" Is thy short span 
OAfadoQS of this vnivenal frame? 
Tbywisdomidl-suffioient? Thou, alas! 
Dptt thoK aspir* to judge between ths 

Lord 
<tfsatue,aodHi8W0iter ' 

tTnbelievers in Spiritualism, who wish 
io linut truth to the measure of their 
Own single, unaided comprehensions, 
ought to ponder on this before they 
definitely dissent. The spiritual world 
has always been regarded as nearer 
man than can be told in human speech. 



Inspiration, genius, seenhip, premo* 
nitions, visions, impressions, &c., are 
all forms of acknowledged spiritual 
agency. Why should these be its only 
forms? and man's acquaintance mux 
the spirit not be like Ms knowledge of 
all things else, widened by the preces- 
sion of the suns? — Spot. 

Socrates had his demon; Homer, his 
muse; Luther, his spuitual aids and 
enemies; Swedenborg, his angel attend- 
ants ; — in fact, all great min£ had their 
special forms of communion with the 
world beyond the grave; and it is still 
true, as George Herbert sang, two 
centuries ago: — 

" More servants wait on man 
Than he*ll tajce notice of. In every path 
He treads down that which doth 
befriend him, 

When sickness makes him pale and 
wan. 
Oh, mighty love! Miin is one world, 
and ?iaM 

Another to attend him!* — Q. £. D. 

" The philosophic mind" of the pre- 
sent age is decidedly one of doubt. 
The apparition, in some form or other, 
of spiritual agencies to human beings 
has been for ever a tradition among 
men; nor is there any feeling so widely 
or so vividly diffused as that which 
teaches us to believe that there are 
<* ministering spirits'* wandering on the 
missions of mercy of the One Divinity, 
over the earth, and among men, and 
making all things work together for the 
fulfilment of the sublime purposes with 
which he has entrusted the ages; and 
men, in olden times, have not unfre- 
quently entertained angels unawares, 
until their blessing gave them know- 
ledge of the fact. Homer eonours with 
Scripture in asserting that in the— 
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** OBflHadt cf ttnagart oft 
Tbt go^ who etn aD fonnt with taae 

•mine, 
lUptlr to popoloQt citiit.'' 

If iro haTt OMt awaj the highett 
facoHj of our Mii)-*&ith, which it ** tht 
eridenoe of things not •eon,'* how on 
wo hope to know the wondroni mji* 
tents of nttnre, nndiftmt of at they 
are in the ratJooaliiingfMthlestnett of 
modem philotophj? That meh think- 
iog ahonods, it no proof that Spiritual* 
itm b notnie.«-T. B. D. 

The contoSootnest of man hat two 
reUtion^pe, one to the material and 
ontward world, another to the t|dritiial 
world, of which it is the intermediatoiy 
organ. If man will find or make the 
tabbath of his soul in the world of 
objectire existence, will dote the eyet 
ef hit nnderstanding npon all forms of 
hiriier being, and, microecope^like, looks 
only on tbe littleness that the world 
exhibits, it b impossible that he can 
tee and know the higher relationshipt 
in which he stands to the nniverse of 
sonls. In some so-called preteraatnral 
moment, his heart may be opened to 
emotions admonitory of nobler thiogs; 
and in this to>called abnormal state, 
he feels that there are toiroanding 
beingt whote interests are knit with his; 
yet so toon at tbe honr of emotaye 
excitement is past, he strivet to per- 
tnade himself ihht all wat dream and 
phantasy. It is not so, bnt through 
our blindness. The conscionsness, when 
properly active and healthy* has a 
power of knowing far more widely and 
acntely than is ordinarily the case. 
This exquisite seeing is the revealer of 
the spirit*worId. Tbe soul diffoses 
itself into the sense of nnritaal relations, 
and so becomes sensible of those finer, 
porer essences, whose lires mingle the 
Ibrces of their bdng with those of men, 
and tonch them into the harmonies of 
a diviner life. This double power of 
conscionsness, by which the ordinary 
latencies of Spiritnalism are made pre- 
sent to the knowing mind, it bat rarely 
developed, now-a-days, among men. 



Only oii»>lia]f of bmb's rnnaM tafmaij 
it brought into play, and th« biiadnai 
of oar own oootdonanesa we make sa 
argnmeot against thepoaeibility of li^ 
and being of a tpiritnal kind. Tho^ 
a blind man deny coloor and foem, ve 
do not bdiere Amu to be right, ^iii- 
tnaUsm it onfy the use of the wbdi 
oontcioointst of man, and its rerelatiiBS 
mntt be trae.— Sogratbs. 

The wonders of modem science have 
been so strangely prodnctive of new and 
fresh sensations and excitementt^ tbst 
men have materialized the very spirits 
within them, or they would tee at aiee 
that the new sprit manifestationt now 
recognized among men as forming the 
embryotic elements of a science tras- 
toesding the mere psychdogical school 
which it corrent tmong ns, and risng 
into the region of a grand and world- 
perra^ng ontology, and a metaphysic 
inductively proven, is onlj the recoil 
and differential development of hnman 
thought, which has hitherto been ovex^ 
weighted by the material only. There 
is nothing really ** stranger than fiction** 
in the matter. Steam wat once at 
unbelievable a sprite at any ever 
brought into communication with man 
by any medium. Electricity, with itt 
semi-spuritnal agency, and thought* 
flashing energy, was once no more tho- 
roughly subjugated to the powers of 
ordhiary men, than are the manifesta- 
tioni of the spiritual world. Men 
doubted and denied regarding these, but 
their reaUty is now attested. The arch 
wisard of our day— ^science— has now 
worked these marvels into undeniable 
demonstrability. If these were, in th^ 
early day, a priori at much mattest of 
hesitanoe and unbelief, at are now tht 
tgendet of the universe of sprits, why 
should we cloud our own souls, or dog 
our own progress into higher regions of 
existence, by doubt and denial? Let 
us give the same experimental accept- 
ance to this new power as we have givw 
to others, and we may rest atsund 
that not a long time will elapse till we 
have mountain masses of evidence that 
Spiritualism is true.— >6. G. 
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^^ All newly discovered truths,*' stys 
I. H. Fichte, one of the most celehrated 
liTing phflosophers of Germany, ^ have, 
at first, the lot of stmggling against 
the old heUefs; but in the end they are 
always Tiotorious." This is a true 
induction from the history of hnman 
effort. Spiritualism is now going 
throngh this constiantly recurring or- 
deal. It is rich in the demonstratire 
power of facts; unless our opponents 
are, like King Darid, ** in his haste,** 
prepared to say, " all men are liars." 
The responsibility of proving an affir- 
matiye has been undertaken by many 
well-known persons. Among these we 
may justifiably name Sir Edward Bnl- 
wer Lytton, Wm. Howitt, Dr. Collyer, 
Hrs. E. B. Browning, Mrs. Crowe, 
Dr. Hoefer, editor of the *' Biographic 
Universelle,** Tledeman, the Metaphy- 
sician, &c. ; and though these and 
many others haye given the guarantee 
of their names to the genuineness of 
tiie several reports which have been 
issued, regarding spiritual intercourse, 
in which they have taken part, their 
opponents have never dared to charge 
fAem with ** falsehood, fraud, and wilful 
imposition,'' but content themselves 
with uttering the contemptuous term 
Judge! and characterizii^g these persons 
as dupes. Even though an equsd array 
of names could be given on the anti- 
spiritaal side, they would not weigh 
like these. These are witnesses that 
they know and believe the truth; the 
others can only affirm that they know 
nothing, and believe little, of the mat- 
ter. If there is any likelihood of error, 
let the opponents show it. The affir- 
mation of the spiritualists is the 
strength of their cause.— L. D. P. 

NSOATIVB. 

To prove anything true, it is indis- 
pensable that we should understand 
the first principles of that which we 
investigate, the causes of its existence, 
its various operations, and ita final 
results; and having all these clearly 
before our minds, we may nearly always 
judge of the truth or falsehood of any 



matter that is brought before our atten- 
tion. But with Spiritualism it is dif- 
ferent; we know the effects which are 
produced, but upon their causes specu- 
lation runs wild, and the most extrava- 
gant hypotheses abound. And as to 
the mode of operation which produces 
these effects, as much mystery is con- 
nected with this as with the former. 
We nearly all believe that the air 
around us is filled with guardian spirits 
from the world of light, and tempting 
spirits from the pit of darkness; but 
to ^ve full credence to the fact, that 
they are permitted to make us aware 
of thmr presence, by putting seeming 
life into inanimate objects, we do weU 
to hesitate ere we uphold such beliet 
The late article in the Cornhitt 3£aga» 
zinej coming, as the editor affirms, from 
a friend in whose good faith and 
honourable character he can confidently 
repose, is for too serious a statement to 
be lightly passed over. We can do 
nothing less, we think, than believe in 
the sincerity of the writer. We do not 
doubt for a moment that he saw what 
he narrates, although we believe that 
the excitement of his brun, during the 
last seance of which he writes (when 
Mr. Home played so prominent a part 
in the affair) created, and caused him 
to revel in, the splendid temple of 
imagination. We know a lady friend 
in whose statements we can fully rely, 
that was one of a party which gave 
table-turning a fair trial. She declares 
that the tahle did rise on one side, and 
that it went from one part of the room 
to another, without the smallest out- 
ward force that she was aware of; and 
this happened in the presence of no 
professional table-turner, but in that of 
mends equally curious on the popular 
subject Nearly all of the party had 
headaches after the occurrence, - but 
this may be traced to the excitement 
they were in. But for all this, were 
they spiritual manifestations? We 
b^eve not; but we do believe that 
they are the workings of phenomena 
with which we are yet unacquainted, 
and which may require another Hew- 
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beCm tlw w«rid hi* l*w tf ^mfitetMB, 
fbikamibtft wtie at gmtij dktrMMd 
to kBov tU tMret stirriagi whioh Ini^ 
th* jnOmg orbs of kooTwi wroosd tboir 
oomnoQ o«itra, at oMn of leimi mv 
on ai ft loot to know wl^ « tablo 
motot tf Hi own Mooid, and giMi CM- 
Oiiiivo 119a with its lililiM frat LH 
«a tako eara, howoftr, not to lavgh » 
ow %ii€aaoa,bat txj, bjall thamaaoa 
in our powar, to oladdate iba £Mt, aad 
fhil o a op b io ally ahow that « tablo My 
■Mffo aui talk without babf poaMnad 
with ao aril apirit.^-IosA. 

^'SpintoaUam," or a|iiiit.i«ppiof, ia 
md tma. Jt ia an in^poaitMn opan tha 
caa ittkw ii, naad, in moat oaata, to mako 
moMf, aodinotheiatooraataawa. it 
i^fiaii that tha ngiao wbara anirita 
moatlj maDifnat tbtmaalToa ia m a 
dcawinf-ioom; and tbat thair pnaoipal 
fitaaka ava oondootad ondar tablaa, ar in 
tbadatk. Itseamaaiogalartbat^pirtii 
ahonld obaanra so mnch aeorasj in tha 
mani^Mtations which it ia aUagad thtf 
loaka. If tbojr tbamaelvaa nra inriaibla, 
whanoo tbeir extreme aoxietj to parfom 
thair oparationa hidden^? Wara api- 
i;itoal ooaunonioatioos neeoaaaiy to Um 
inhahitanta of this warJd, ia it likalj 
that tha apirita would maka atoh fbola 
of thamaalTaa as to rap, apin, and lift np 
taUaaf Some extraordinaij artiolaa 
npon thia aobject bate appeared in 
"Once « Week." It will, indeed, be 
aorpriaiog if anj one panon, after m 
peniaal of tbeee articlea, oan bave any 
doubt of Spiritualism being an impoa- 
tnra. From fiist to laat, it ia n aoo- 
Qiaaftil oheatf and I aineerelf hope that 
it will aoon be noifersallj treated with 
thooantemptitdeaervea. Inoonolnsion 
(onoting from the artiolaabovajreferred 
loj^:-*^' X cannot oonoeijva n mora 41^ 
ooinmodating audience lor a oei^un»% 
davioia, nor, indeed, a much more ridi- 
oukMia apectacia than a oompany of 
ladies And gentlemen, prepared for some- 
thing out of the common, sitting exaot^ 
aa UkB ambibitor himaelf has dispoead 
them, Qiedulonsi if not already hak 
oqwrinoedt in a state of bveatblsas e»pao- 




If n laadan wiU nnllj M thair 
dpdi en thia iTftwHtatimi fw a i 
aad if Udoea aaitiekk «he«»%hey VBMt 
ba dafiaient in a 4Maa of huunw.*— 

J. a 

What! prot aad ^owa an t]M ^Na- 
tioa, ** U gpiritaaUaai Tma?" Of all 
tha aatjaaU on wbioh tbo mind of awa 
oan ba anffiMod to dwell, oooa ao baiiaa 
aad uaproduotiTa ; aad, after all, wliat 
iathaMauk? OpinioB, and little moia. 
Wa beU«M that SfAritualtaai, ia ka ia- 



hava aa inoaiporeal eaaaaoa, oanaat ha 
daned: bat that it oan be aeaiL ^^ 

queatiout to the aolutiea of wb^ ww 
will not protend. With all dafawinca 
to tha giant UUirmtmr, Dr. Tnhnaw, 
wa cannot belitve in ghosta aad hab^ 
goblina. Tbe Bible vary potatadl^ 
informa ua that God ia a Spii^ ao^ 
that no man bath asm Him at atn^ 
tm$* Had tbe quaatioB, *' la Spiii^ 
Bapping Tma?" bean pr you a da d, It 
would nave bean move apyUaabW to tha 
artiola,*'Strang«tbanPiation.* Ilia 
uniranally received definition of ** Spoitp 
lUppii^," notwithstanding tha eridanaa 
of Hr. Thaokany'o frimd^iwm^ 
jiiot ^feort' tUmimg^ ia, that it ia w 
** impudent ohaat'' *<Ten thouaaad 
fiukras,** aayt tha author of *" Stiayr 
than flotion,*' ** donot dia^vvo a aiijdo 
fiMt." Tma; but it ahow» tbat tha 
science, in which ho ia ao atrc^g a 
believer, is either aatiaradly ombryotie ar 
luorofitabla. Ten thoasand attam^fiBt 
onaauoocaa! Tbat poori^pidor, and tbm^ 
uofortqnataKii^Bruco— it wouldhaiva 
been an alaa-and-alaokaday eoii of % 
thing for both, had their auoceaa de> 
ponded upon saoh aciaatific disdpUne. 
It is oonaoktory to laadeni of **Stramer 
than Fiction" to find, that the w«^ 
editor allows them ** to give or with* 
hold thair bdiot" And the waitv^ 
own scaptioiam only ooafiona tha ja»» 
«al diacredit in whioh it ia held>^*'| 
rafiiaa to baliave aach thinga oa Iba 
e TidoM^ of other peofle's ayee; aad I 
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nMgr, poMiUj, |(o «o ^ as to prot«it 
«fa»t I invnld not bdiew tkem on 4h9 
w mi^w m ns of nmf ovmJ* Bow is ho 
l^Klf to gem proMljtes?— J. R. P. 

▲• knig 418 Bpiritnal Buoiifestatioiis 

mm oonfimd to msiio)|rftny moTementS) 

lifeye faith oan b« plaeod intbotr rssiitj; 

far thoogli tbej o»n rap and make a 

BOM ^Bcciblj enoQgh, yet for the trae 

ttBt of tbeir presence (and we ask it 

ivilii fill serioiuness), bave they ever 

lieriusm ed a <^aritable action^ or been 

tho promalgators of a nsefol idea? It 

18 no proof of thdr presence that we 

•ro uaaUe to «coonnt for the pheno- 

BMDa which accompany their mamfes« 

tafcians; for these may either be the 

reanlt of some hidden law of natnre, or 

pM^iape some peculiar combination of 

siectrteal and magnetic in6aence. How- 

99otf be this as it may, it does seem 

•tnmge that these inhabitants of other 

wodds are snoh proficients in the art 

of mnsic, and yet are nnable to cora- 

BMnicate any information, accept 

thvoogh the medium of raps, that 

piimitive and tedions qpstem, wMoh 

oasts a donbt npon -all their transac- 

tiooB, and leads ns to suppose that all 

their phenomena are Imt ma^^cal tricks 

^▼erly performed, 4>r are lite result of 

aaehinery artfully adapted for the 

pvpose.— J. T. K,\ 

All who have had the patioBce to 
read the article, ** Stfanger than Fie- 
tjony^intbe CorMU Magmgine, must 
"bam been compelled to hold, however 
sro^ ^hey may have been advocates of 
tlie theory of Spiritualism, that thai 
aiticle wss a iUtle too much overdrawn. 
When we hoaae of people floating in the 
aky withont calling in the aid of a 
iMgic^antem, and when musical in- 
struments play of their own accord, 
without hiddai springs, like a musical 
box, we must, were we to believe what 
wehesr,have an idea that Dr. 0«n- 
miag's *' great tribolation " is alrsady 
**o0aiiBg on the earth.** I will not 
eiler kto aiengooalysas of that articlo, 
•Oram I prepsmd to do oe. < They who 
dMy wish, may find one in recent nma- 
b«eef "^Oace a Week," in which Mr. 



Home is disoovored to be little more 
than a wizard of a hiffher scale, and 
whose ia^BB are found to be, if not 
spiritual, at least BMxmshine. I only 
wonder that the learned editor of ^e 
** Oomhill Magazine " did not put the 
MS. of the «rticie in question into tho 
WBSle<^per •basket instead of hfs Mag- 
asme. If otnr friends on the affirmativo 
w^l answer these questions, I will be^ 
Heve their statements: — 1. ^id they 
theinsekfes ever see a ghost or spirit? or 
did they ever hear any sound that 
could not be accounted for naturally,; 
and when? 2. Did they ever see a 
table mon in such a manner, that 
looking under the table would not 
foifnish the solution? 3. Did they 
ever bear any musical instrument play 
of itself, after it had been examined by 
them, and no machinery found? — F. S. 

Truth is the narrative of fact. And 
all that we know of the existence of 
S]^rits is from divine revelation. But 
that record of facts never, in one in- 
stance, represents those spirits and the 
deniaem of this earth as holding com- 
munication through the medium of 
tables, nor at the bidding of professional 
media, nor yet for the gratification 
of ihe assembled cnrioas. And wheress 
much of the phenomena can be ac- 
connted for by science, and nothing 
oennected with table-taming clearly 
demonstrates the presence of spirits, it 
follows that, wanting a substratum of 
dearly defined fact, tht, superstructure, 
Sptritnalism, it ** baseless as the fabric 
of a dream." — LvfHBR. 

Is Spiritualism ^rue? This is a 
question <]f interest and importance. 
When we 4hii^ of the marvellous dis- 
coveries which have been made by the 
researehoB of men, stnrely H behoves us 
not rashly to deny even the most 
aetoimiiiig phenomena. So far as 
Spiritoalism refefs to the turning of 
tables, and to the rapping out of direct 
answers to direct questions, we can 
give our owtk feeble testimony to its 
troth and reality. We have more than 
ones seen tb« result. We oan also 
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ftaU. npM the Aotboritf of a Ud/ of 
tniTd and experience, a £iot which we 
hftTO not Men elaewhere nottoed. it it 
thai, if the interrogaton know the cor- 
not aaawer to the qneetion, the table 
will rap out a correct answer. When, 
howerer, the interrogaton are ignorant 
df the correct answer to their qneetion, 
the table also OTidences hesitation and 
nncertaiotj. As to the still more as- 
tonisbinff part of the narratlTe in the 
CorMU Magazinet we feel a little 
doubt Whj should these strange 
manifsstatioQS take place in twilight 
dim, and tinder other circumstances 
likely to excite the imaginations of the 
beholders? We think, too, that ''Spirit- 
ualism " is not a proper term to applj 
to these maoifestatioos. We cannot 
think that spirits, if wishing to hold 
eommonicatioQ with morti^ would 
dkoose tuch clunuy media at hats and 
tdbU$, Our own theory is, that the 
motion of the table is produced by the 
imfohtnt4iry pressure of those whose 
lumds are placed ou it* This will also 
account for the correct number of raps 
being given, only when the operators 
thenuelves know the answer they wish 
to elicit— T. L. P. 

I hare seen little, and read nothing, 
concerning Spiritualism; but the little 
I hare seen has induced me to think 
that the Bomething^ whatever it may be, 
which moves tables, proceeds from the 
bodies or from the minds of those who 
place their hands upon the tables. A 
number of persons sit round a table, 
and place their hands upon the top of 
it; some time passes, and a trembling 
is felt by one or more of the operators. 
The table, spirit, or whatever else it 
may be celled, is asked to knock three 
times, and it knocks once, twice, or 
thrice, but very feebly^ and some one 
observes that " it is not strong enough 
yet;" a little more time passes, the 
knocks become louder, and it is said 
that " it (the something) is stronger." 
The rest of the phenomena now follow. 
Kow, it appears to me« and I think it 
must appear to every one who considers 
the matter attentively, that this some-' 



thmg^ whiiftb mamfaeta itidf in sogradMl 
a manner, must either be aaeaephyMsl 
property proceeding firem tJiebodiaaef 
those whose hands art plaeed apoa Om 
table, or som!e portion of tht miad of 
eac& of (htm, which, b j the atxoog mk 
long*con t inqed wQUng, pasBcs, or seeat 
to pass, in tome mysterioos way, into 
the taUe, and th^;e obeys, or aeema ts 
obey, the commands of any one of the 
operators who happens to be the tpakat- 
man. Therefore I think that Spirit- 
ualism, in the usual acceptatioD i the 
term, it not true. — T. 

I cannot conceive how aoj nun in 
his senses can believe in the ao-caBed 
manifestations of Spiritualism. I do 
not doubt the veracity of those gentle^ 
men who tell us that they have wit- 
nessed chairs and tables raised up firan 
the ground, and men floating about in 
the air; I believe they luive heard 
tunes played on accordions and guitto^ 
and that they have seen and heaid aQ 
the physical phenomena of Spiritoalisift, 
at described by them. All these ridi- 
culous performances take place In 
ahnost total darkness, which fact alooe 
is enough to raise suspidon, and in* 
dine us to believe that other than 
spiritual agencies are at weak. It is 
simply absurd to fsncy that the tpiritt 
of the dead can «be influenced by 
the wishes of those on earth; and be- 
lievers in this doctrine I look i^on either 
as the dupes of some crafty medium, 
or their own disordered senses. Why 
not turn the spirits to some practical 
account in this matter-of-fact age? 
It would be interesting to know the 
ultimate fate of the Ch'cat foster^ or 
the Atlantic cable, and a great desl 
more sensible on the part of the spiritBi 
than pulling young ladies* hA, or 
pinching old gentlemen*8 thight.— 
J.W. 

Those who take the affirmative aids 
in this question have the whole amis 
prohandi. They have to prove that 
the miracles of Spiritualism are genoiM^ 
real occurrences, not gross impositiaMii 
or, at least, mere delusions. They tiQ 
us that tablet and chairs walk about 
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tbA room, and riso to the oeiling; that 
mefli aro lifted np into the air, and 
•arried aboat bj some unseen agencj; 
that a nomber of raps are heard at a 
table in a dark room. But what then? 
Do these wonderful oocntrences take 
place pabliclj and openlj ? Do these 
spiritual commonications appear to anj 
who disbelieve in them? or are thej 
oonfined to a few who ais initiated in 
the mysteries, and are called media? 
Has anything erer been discovered hj 
means of the spirits? Has anj infor- 
floation ever been communicaced on anj 
subject by the rappers? A proposal 
was recently made in the papers that 
the spirits should be asked to discover 
tht author of the Road murder. Has 
any medium accepted the challenge? 
There could not be a fiurer test of the 
truth, or otherwise, of the pretensions 
of Spiritualism than the foregoing; 3ret 
none of those, who are most learned in 
ghostly science, will accept it. Is it 
possible that, in these days of enlighten- 
ment and civilization, any one can be 
Ibund who will believe, on the bare un- 
supported ipte diarit of one or two 
interested individuals, the improbable, 
ehildish, and utterly incredible stories 
related in the recent article in the 
ComhUl Moffagme /—J. G. J. 

The hypothesis of spiritual manifes- 
tation is so flagrantly at variance with 
the present order of things, that it 
must necessarily be £ilse in principle, 
therefore deceptive in resnlt. The 
assumption, that man has power over 
departed spirits, cannot be trae, for the 
following reasons:^! St. If there be 
two separate spheres of existence here- 
after,-— heaven and hell,-— to the one or 
the other of which the spirits of all 
men go, there to remain everloitm^ly, 
with^t one moment's intermission of 
bliss or misery from that fixed and 
eternal state, it is impossible for a soul 
to be abami for however short a period; 
for then the everlasting character of 
the whole would be violated, and here- 
after would not be eternity; for if it 
were possible spirits ooold be summoned, 
for a moment of time, they might be 



for an age, and even throughout the 
world's duration,^ since they would be 
at the bidding of whoever liked to sum- 
mon them. 2nd. The Almighty is 
said to have the keys of death and hell, 
or hades ; therefore man has no autho- 
rity in respect to the unseen world, and 
could not summon one soul to quit its 
precincts, without the delegation of 
God. 3rd. If departed spirits did 
appear upon the old stage of their 
existence, they would manifest them- 
selves in a manner and a mode, the 
reality of which should be demonstrable 
to the senses of mankind at large, and 
fully attested by creditable evidence, 
such as the Mosaic miracles, the appear- 
ance of the angels at the tomb of Christ, 
and the miracles which Christ wrought. 
All preternatural effacts absolutely 
appeal to the senses. If the senses are 
not satisfied, the mind cannot be con- 
vinced, and the agency has foiled to 
effect what it endeavoured to perform. 
4tb. The Almighty never wastes ma- 
terials nor exhibits His power, either in 
the operations of nature or grace, unless 
there is a necessity for it; therefore we 
say, that preternatural agency being 
unneeded in the present day, we are 
not justified in expecting it. The 
economy under which we live does not 
require it 5th. The object of preter- 
natural interference has ever been to 
attest the truth of some assumption of 
power or declaration of doctrine foreign 
to the existing and conceived notions 
of mankind; e. ^., Christ established 
His dispensation by the aid of those 
adjuncts. Spiritualism Uttther claims 
to establish or attest anything; it must 
necessarily be useless and futile, and 
cannot be, what it is asserted to be, 
'* from above." 6th. We content our- 
selves on this head with one reforence 
to Holy Writ— to the parable of Laza- 
rus and IMves. A spirit in hell once 
craved permission to revisit the earth 
and his father^s house, to tell of his 
torments and agonies. In the throes 
of his pain, he craved to testify to Ms 
brethrcoi, lest they should endure like 
torments; but, alas! the prayer came 
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WOSCESTEBSHOtE SDDCLi* 
TIOIIAL IllSTITnT£& 

TMWttmtMihif Unimi of iMti- 
talM BMt at fltonrWagf m T o iii y , 
th* latfa of N«f«nW. AooBiidinUo 
aombcr of viiilon fron the isritiit 
litMiry and edocatMHl iaaUtatM in 
tbo oMoty ailtondod. In tho m&oiing 
^ CooDoi of tbt Uniw not for tU 
twintoetiin of kmtkmm; whik a diniir 
at the Talbot Hotel, and a QODfar>- 
•asioQtyOooiipiod the latt of tbo daj. 

Tbo mooting of tiM OonaeU of tbo 
Vmmi waa hoM in tbo Lootnrt-ioaaB of 
tiMfitonrbridgo laotitnte, J. S.Pakiqg- 
tOB, Soq^ tho PnaMoot of the Unioa, in 
tiio chair. Lord Lyttrtton, J. fl. H. 
Felejr, Esq., ILP^ J* S. Isaaoi, Esq., 
BoT. D. Molville, Bor. Or. WilUiuMon, 
W* Aekrojd, Esq., snd other gentlstnon, 
irers pwsoni, as also wore de leg a tes 
imn iastitntions in tho following 

eoess— BroBUfrofo, Drokwiofa, Ond- 
, EYtsham, Lje, Malvern, Kails> 
iporth, Peishore, Bedditoh, Stonrbridge, 
Stonrport, and Woooeoter. 

The first iniaineas nM the ekotion of 
<]ffioetB for tho ensning Tear. J. S. 
Pakington, Esq., ma again eloeted 
Piesitot; as also iPere thevioo*pre- 
sideats. Lord Lytkeltoa, tho Hon. and 
Bof. W.H. Ljttolton, £. HoUand, Esq., 
]UP.,aad8ir£diinidLeohniore. J.S. 
Isaacs, Esq., «bb r e ' ei oo t edtr o a eua si,J. 
Tiee, Esq., was again deoted honorary 
sseretary, and tho Bor. W. WaHefs 
jdaed with him in tho oiBoe. Tho 
eleotien of ooBDmlttee took plaoo hf 
h^ot. From the dekgates tho M^ 



fsllowh^g genismsn 
Ifewrs. DMtfk, Marona, Eltiott, Lom^ 
and Mow; and itom tba snhsaiitiit, 
tho Bora. Dsnrid MelriUo and V. Lm. 
Tho phMS ftiod i^oa in* the assisl 
moetiBg aoat year «bb Malsarn. Tk$ 
IbUowii^ institoHoiM «wn dnij ad- 
mitted to the UaiQn«—Tba On&y Be- 
ohanioa* Institntien, tha Kiddoi iBiMtw 
Mntnal ImpnovemeBt^oeialf , 4be Vv- 
osolor Eatlj GMag AaaoeisrioB, snl 
the Nailmrarth Litssarr aad MeehMMi^ 
lastitntion. Tho annaal T^Kvt las 
tiion adopted. Eraminstione wersom- 
dnotsd hj tho Bov. G. D. Jk^ d 
Hagloy, and Mr. F. Marens, of Bean** 
grore. Four essi^ had heea Mst k 
for the gold medal oCvod hj /• I» 
MarsdoB, Esq., |I.I>^«f iiakfiin,*'OD 
tho nao and oppoBtnail^ M luwrnti a 
and anraasoMnt in os nnoci t ii whh 
msehanios* JnstitntioBS,*' bnt the avoid 
had not yot hoen mada. For tho 
el em o n ta iy oaaminatiaBB these mm 
eight oandidatos at Dndloj, aix at Sid- 
do i- minst er, and Coar at fitonrpoit. Hi* 
Morons had pkood hisasrmooa at the 
dispoial of tho Union as oigaMsi^f 
master. After speakiog of loetii«» 
djegssf, and Kfaasnss, tbo ^nestim d 
pUdng the Gnion In ssninmion att 
tiM Swiaif of Alts waa braaght ss} 
the Conaoadooidtd on joining it. Shi 
twaflnrer's sooonnt abowed an esfmii 
tare for tbojear.of £m 4s. 9d.,sBi 
then wns a balaace dna to (he hok 
of £14 15b. U. Varisns ootee d 
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f£m«nt pmd to lum *a feoti^mt, 41m 
CmmcU 9C|MWAte4L The proc^e^i^ 
lasted four liowRfu 

The dinii«r at the TiittK)t Hofed iras 
atl^ided bj about 100 geaUandn. ITiie 
PMaidcoit of tbo ^ion, J. S. Paldoig- 
ton, Esq., oocupied ^ ohalr. Tie 
parijrAooa ae^iamted, but ^i^cain jviet a 
mUe later, in the Gqi;ii Kxohangt, 
whwe tbe «of»MrMiio«e was ^4. 

At this aboQt 400 iadiee and gen* 

tlemen, with the memben of the Stowrw 

luridge Assooiation, and delegate* 6om 

otbecs in 4he Union, wese present. Tea 

^las provided «n the ocosaioo. J. H* H. 

Fde7, Esq., M.P, ooonpied the ebair{ 

aad there werealso^rsient Lord Lf ttd- 

taOtSir John Pakington,fiart.,M.P.,^ 

James Kay Shgttleworth, W. 0. Foster, 

ISeq., MJP., Sir fienij Lambert, the 

Hon. C. B. Ad(lerlej, M.P., Hon. F. 

H. W. G. Celthorpe, M.P., G. fioUand, 

Esq., M.P., J. 8. Pakington, Esq., the 

Bevs. J. W. Grier, Hugh Sbenard, 

K. P. Tomer, J. Whiteli^, Mr. tBanst 

Blake, seomtaiy to the Yorkshire l^ion 

oC Institotes; Mr. A. Talbot, seccetarj 

to the South Staffordshire Union; aod 

Mr. Free, secretary to the Woroester* 

shire Union of Institntions, &e. 

In introdnoing the bn^ees of tiis 
smniag, the oluurman went tbnmgh 
the m^ory of the Stonrbridge Institnte. 
As regards the Union of l^titntee, he 
tboaght it caloalated to do mnoh good. 
1^ (oaminatiQns tended to this^nd, 
sad had a stimnlating 9&^ even en 
the monbere who did not at pretent 
li^ part in them. They were in* 
dsbted to Mr. Pakingten for introdoo- 
lag ti^s Union. 

The ohainnan afterwards distribatsd 
some prises gained by the memberi of 
the Sloarbri^e Zastitata. 

Lord Ly tt^n then roes to laeve the 
tot xesolation-^one refeinog to the 
adTsatsges of the Union ef lastitatcs. 
Be said the geneial prinolples of the 
aaioQ oi each institates was the piia- 
fl^iAe of the iastitates theniaelves— 
auon is stieqfth. It was veiy ea- 
esangiag to peiat In that aelghboar- « 
hwd to the £|Mt that thaM lastitatioBB |p 



wwe iaeeiaaii^^ io nambers aad aai^ 
Bees year hf year. His loedship, altar 
farther seiaarks aa iths sa^eot ef the 
anion o£institntQe,.eoaehided kj laetnng, 
*" That the anion of meohanios' instita* 
tieae tends to ^icreaae tiieir individaal 
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Sir J.K. Shattlewerth nestaddreised 
the meetiag* He said that Lord I^ 
telton had sUaded to the degree ef 
despondency with which the want of 
preeminently sncoeasfnl lasalts from 
the openaUons of meehanics' unstitatea 
had too often been rqgsided,aat oalyl^ 
^ pnblie, bat by the esraeet ^eada 
of edaeatioB, who had alsMst despaired 
cf seeing any great beneficial reealta 
£rom the deep intomt they took in itha 
social amelioration o{ the workiiig 
elssses. He (Sir J. Shntt^worth) had 
always been aoeaitomed to atbibate 
that de^ndeney to early misccoeep» 
tioas as to the objeets sought by tboee 
hiQtitations. In the firet ini^aaee It 
was pat £>rth by Mr. Birkbeek— ^ap* 
povted as he was by the genms and 
patiiotiam of liord Brong^ua— that 
there were needed InatitntienB to deae* 
lep those latent powers cf eahiTatisB 
to be feand amongst the working clnosss. 
Ur, Bidcbeok said that a period woidd 
arriw when we shonld hare to briag to 
bear the cnltivatirai of high scieayfie 
knowledge. Scientific leotares wens 
fooad to be bejond the lewiatolleotasl 
means of the woeking clsinn, who hsd 
aeithor leisaie, nor ^ms, nor edaoatioa 
to follow th<^; oonseqneatly, they 
dwindled in extent, ^d £raia scientifia 
they became pq>aiart aad (cam tbst 
they becanae simply wnasiag. Thence 
they oame down, as was -the case espe» 
dally in Yorkshire, to a coarse of tluna 
or foor leetnres^ or a single leotare, 
maoy of tbem beu^ given cmtaitoasly* 
The iastitirtioas the Vbiaesteiahiss 
UnioB iateadsd to gna^ however, wans 
ef a totally dlffsevit order. Ferthblgr 
years pest they ihad-beca attemptaig ta 
raise, apon the basis*<tf the old Sondsf 
school, the elemcntaiy schooljbat thtf 
had hadtasteai^ with a great amabsr 
of snnoandiag d^icalttis, and ao air 
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t«soi>irt^M Mr. Birkbtek taid^wat 
cmUr than that of the workmaater. 
It wai ahnoat fanpo«ibla for the woik- 
isg daaMa to find time for anch edn- 
cation aa waa reqaiaito. It waa there- 
fore to anpplj the diaadfantagea of ele* 
mentarj schoola, to 'win jcnng men 
from lenaoal gratification, to sapplj 
them after leering echeol with the ne- 
eeeearj rudimentary instmctioo, tliat 
their mecbanica' institntiona and eren- 
ing schoola jprineipall/ aimed. That 
waa a view of worldng men*a institutes 
nearlj opposite to that which Mr. Birk- 
beck dealt with; but it led step by step 
to a view much higher than th(B one 
taken by him. Sir J. E. Shuttleworth 
went on to aay that unless government 
was prepared to follow up elementary 
achools by night schools, a very large 
proportion of the means now extended 
would be utterly wasted and thrown 
away. The aum now expended upon 
education waa£2,000,000 per annum, of 
which government suppUed £430,000, 
all of which very large expenditure waa 
very much at stake unless tiie present 
means of education were extended by 
the formation of evening schools. After 
some remarks upon the relation of 
capital to labour, the speaker referred 
to the variety of political interests re* 
presented by the gentlemen present at 
the meeting, and said he could only 
regard their presence as a most signifi- 
cant phenomenon in the history of the 
education of the country, and concluded 
by eulogising thoee exertions in the pro- 
motion of education. 

Mr. Bamett Blake, of the Yorkshire 
Union of Institutes, supported the 
resolution, which was carried unani- 
mously. 

The next resolution, *' That in order 
to secure the benefits of general exami- 
nations, every effort sho^d be made to 
promote the establishment of classes at 
individual institutions," was moved by 
the Right Hon. Sir John Pakington, 
M.P. The right hon. baronet said that 
he did not rescind one iota of the opinion 
he had expressed in public and private, 
that the greatest boon they coald ex- 



tend to thdr oomiirymen waa to o^ 
ganize, promote, and extend ^e sys- 
tematic and 8<mnd education of As 
people. It waa a large and comprs- 
henaive; word, was education. Schoob 
must be the foundation of all instme- 
tion, and all future education. Th^ 
had all heard of the insofiSden^ ef 
sohciols, and of the religious ^fijeruiees 
which unha^y had too long, and as 
he thought unnecessarily, £»et the 
suUect There were also the finandil 
difiSeultiea; but all these important 
nmtters had been referred for conside- 
ration to a royal commi8ai<m, and they 
hoped soon to receive a report; and he 
trusted that that report would show 
the mode in which several, if not all 
these difficulties were to be remedied. 
But he felt sure that however far tiia 
commission was successful in pointing 
out difilculties, they would tell us that 
in the present state €i the populatioa 
of England, looking to tiie necessities 
of tiie working classes, and the demands 
made upon them, the rudimentary edu- 
cation must cease at or about the age 
of twelve. Sir J. E. ^uttleworth had 
alluded to the admirable Act of Parlia- 
ment, which required that a c^tain 
amount of education should be given to 
children up to the age of thirteen; but 
if he took twelve ye^ of age aa the 
age at which the education of the chiU 
dren of the working cla ss e s must cease, 
he placed it at rather a high standard. 
In agricultural districts it was lower. 
His bdief waa, that of all the vaiioas 
distinctions which existed in the social 
position of the richer and poorer classes 
of the country, there was none greater 
than that at which this education 
ceased. In the richer classes twdte 
years of age was considered to be tl» 
conmiencement rather than the termi- 
nation of the period of education; bat 
in the humbler classes, education, in 
the elemoitaiy sense, terminated alto^ 
gether at twelve years of age. Afttf 
expressing his satisfaction at the cos* 
nection to be formed between this uoiiB 
and the Society of Arts, and expresetag 
his conviction tW such a oonnectka 
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-woald iocrease the efficiency of the 
Wofcestershire Union, the right hon. 
baronet concluded by assuring them 
that he shoald always continue to take 
the same interest in the object sought 
to be obtained that he had hitherto done. 
The Hon. F. H. W. G. Calthorpe, 
IdLP., seconded the resolntion. 

The Bight Hon. C. B. Adderley, M.P., 
moved the third resolution.—*'* That 
periodical examinations are absolutely 
necessary for the deyelopment of the 
resources of mechanics' institutes/' and 
in doing so made some practical remarks 
on education. 

Mr. HoUandi M.P., seconded the reso* 
Intion. 

Mr. J. P. Brown-Westhead moved 
the next resolution: — ''That manly 
exercises and other innocent recreations, 
both out of doors and in- doors, should 
be encouraged in mechanics' institu- 
tions." 

The Bey. J. W. Crier seconded it, 
and it was carried unanimously. 

The next resolution was moved by 
Mr. W. 0. Foster:— "That the Wor- 
cestershire Union of Educational Insti- 
tutes is eminently worthy of support." 
It was seconded by Sir H. Lambert, and 
Mr. J. S. Pakington then moved a 
resolution thanking the officers of the 
Stourbridge Associated Institute for the 
cordial reception they had given to the 
gentlemen from the other institutes in 
union, on the occasion of this annual 
meeting. 

Mr. Millward, of Bedditch, seconded 
tlie resolution, and after a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Foley, for his conduct 
in the chair, the assembly broke up. 

The SotUhampton Society far Mtttual 
Education, — In this society lectures 
are delivered every Friday evening; 
readings and recitations, followed by 
critical remarks, take place on Monday 
and Thursday evenings; discussions are 
held on the last Thursday in each 
month; a manuscript magazine is cir- 
culated monthly; the library is one of 
great usefulness, and is accessible to 
tiie members on Monday and Friday 
evenings; the reading room is open 



eveiy eTening irpm seven to ten 
o'clock, and is well supplied with 
periodicals; arrangements are made for 
playing at chess and draughts; a mu» 
seum is in course of formation; and 
educational classes are conducted in 
connection with the society. The whole 
of the meetings are held at the^society's 
rooms, Ko. 19, Hanover-buildings, com^ 
mendng punctually at half-past eight 
o'clock. The following are the lectures 
delivered, or to be delivered, for the 
fourteenth session, during the quarter 
ending Christmas, I860:— > Oct. 26, 
Musi^ Entertainment; Nov. 2, Mc 
W. Buckler, *'The Volunteer Move- 
ment;** Nov. 9, Mr. Harvey, " Patriot- 
ism;" Nov. 16, Mr. J. A. Barling, 
** Manners and Customs of the Chinese ;" 
Nov. 23, Mr. Maw, " An Evening with 
the Poets;" Nov. 30, Mr. StoU, Subject 
to be announced; Deo. 6, Mr. Cox, 
'* The Earth;" Dec. 14, Mr. S. Win- 
ship, ''John Pounds, the Founder of 
the Bagged Schools;" Dec. 21, Mr. W. 
Hebb, " Oliver Cromwell, and the Times 
in which he lived;" Dec. 28, Mr. C. V. 
Lewis, "Animal Life." The terms of 
memSership are, an entrance fee of Is., 
and a quarterly subscription of 28. 6d., 
payable in advance. Members and their 
friends are admitted free to the lectures 
and foldings. Secretary, Mr. E. Bance, 
No. 19, Hanover-buildings. 

Seaton Delaval Mechamcs* Institute, 
—At the annual soir^, held Oct 20, 
1860, T. E. Forster, Esq., in the chair, 
the following report was read, viz., " In 
laying their report before the members 
and friends of this institute, the com- 
nuttee have great pleasure in stating 
that its progress during the last year 
has been satis£sctory. The number of 
names now on the books is 54, an in- 
crease of 17 over last year. The num- 
ber of books now in uie library is 422. 
By amalgamation with the ' Northern 
Union of Mechanics' Institutions,' we 
now receive every two months a box, 
containing from 18 to 20 volumes of 
excellent books. The annual income 
has been £28 14s., including donations 
(which we thankfully acknowledge) 
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Ar«ea,«rQ«l«hMdjSl l8.tllr.B«fMdl, 
«r M^wmmAb, £1; Mi IfcMNi WilMt 
fliliSM,«riitweulli,10»; MdtteiK* 
yiaditTO£i5 7i.74,l«iTiigsUlMMM 
if £8 «•• 5d. Th« MWipaptn Mi 
fitUdlQali nettnA into the raiifog 
■oNi sn mM JrvrCMm l^Niir Ksfp^ta 
Mi tb* i^<«edi<is IM^ CArMibfe, tlM 
Xi«i» Jftfrcttry, tkTM UaMi ft wMk, te 
itkm$ra(9d Ltmdim iVewt, Um ^/Konei, 
AeynoWf^MMgi^per, and the ifovTelA 
iierdtf; the /Vmii^ JTero^ Cmmlff$ 
UkutrmltdFcmagPtperf Leimr^Eom^t 
Ckawktvii Jomnml, ani Pmtek; elso 
the A-iMA Gmitr&99rsidliti, mootblj, 
tmd the iSbvUM Qmttier^ Revkm, 
Daring the winter months we bere bed, 
in eonneetion wHh the institute, a gram- 
nmr ekse end a rsedii^ ehas^ The 
imner wee well attanded, and the eon* 
ntttee give thefar cordial thanks to Ifr. 
Kdwari Pattemen far his kindness in 
^fldathig as tBsehsr. Altheogh we 
have miMle sobm pm g w si dnring ^ 
iMt year, yel it is to he rsgretted that, 
out of si>oot 600 weridng men and 
bds, theie shoaM enty he fonnd 54 
names enroUsd in ^le boohs of an insti* 
tntion that has lor its oljeet the disss- 
minatioo of knewledgev and tiie elevatlsa 
ef the working dasses." [SweMows 
« well- written and eflhetive addiess to 
the inhabitants of the district, whidi 
we re|^ want of spaoe dees not permit 
ns to give.] The refork is signed, 
John Bofainson, Sto, 

siiMi.— Ths aaaaal geneml mesting 
of the members of the section was bell 
in 1^ Connoil Chamber of the Town- 
hall, QO Wednesdaj eredng, S^. lltb. 
iybout sixty persons sat dewm to an 
^^ellent supper, prarided imder the 
diieotien of Mr. Alfred Cos, the «BtNe 
sseietarj of the section; alter supper, 
^ prendent, Mr. Joseph Jooes^ called 
mpon the secretary to read the report 
of the proceediogr of the section dnring 
the past session, from which it appeared 
tiiat a larger number of members had 
aUeaded the ddMites, nnd graaterhite*' 
rest had been mai^fcsted in tike discos- 



iCona, than sif itty pc^Hettt ieanon; ^ 
sens Assnssion is to the propriety m 
eMnUishing tte prise esssty scheme m 
fseemniended by the ooosiinttee, thi 
lepsft was adopted on the motion ef 
Mr. A* 9ew, sebt^^d by ICCi 6. Bb- 
Inger. The president uien prooeeded 
to the deelion of the ofikiers for ^ 
eiiitriiig ^narter, and the fidlowfaig g^cn" 
flemen wefe elected ; president, Aathxtaf 
Martin, £&<].; rice-prendentff, Messlli 
O. Warndngton and Boberts; Hecietaiyi 
Mp. a. Cox; committee, MeenuL Jonel, 
dole, and Ked^wds. In the Absenes 
of the new president, Mr. C. Wannbig- 
ton, ^ senior Tice-president, took the 
chair; and, after a short address, eallei 
npon the members to give in subjects 
fbr discnsdon. Serena sis^jecto weie 
promised. Mr. Joseph Jcmes gate t 
summary of the d^Mites of t^ past 
session, and urged the members to keep 
up in the ensuing season the same good 
tone and ftiendly feeling maniiSBsted 
during the past year. Bsrbert Kew, 
Esq., addressed l^e meeting upon the 
princif^ of free discassion, which ifm 
tbe foundation of the section; and Um 
Ber. J. C. Lonn made a ptadacal aoid 
interesting speech on the value of prue 
essays; the study of political eodnoiny; 
tile respect due to honest, out-spoken 
opponents in debate, and the polrer of 
eloquent speaking, particularly instanc- 
ing the oratory of the lato Bi Bobert 
Peel .The proceedings of the evadi^ 
were much enlivened hr the vocal 
perfbrmances of Mes^s. wheatSey, F. 
B^ynes, and fit. Smith. 

The AmtUewr Literanf^ Sbdety.*^ 
Gentiemen who have b^n debsired 
fbm joining tiiis excellent society, by 
the largeness of the sum hitherto dB^ 
mended armuaUy of the members, wiD 
be glad to learn that in spite of comfi- 
derable opposition, an *^ Act of Council^ 
has been passed, wfaerdn the fixed snb- 
scription is for ever aboFished, and only 
an adniinonfee of Ss. 6d. is enforoedL 
The A.L.3^ i«^ by no means exclurfv^ 
bitt comprehends persons of ewry i^ 
and rank. The resident for the tin» 
beingis John W. W. Penney, Esq.^ B.i., 
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&'C &c.; and ^ feSiitmiag hme ac- 
cepted the title ef Aonoroff feUowSf 
nnanimouslj confcned en tbem: — 
Chairks Dick«M» Ew^., W. M. Thack- 
«ra7, £sq>, Ber. George GUfiUan^ M.A , 
J. A. Cooper, Eaq^ F.BJSJL^ Alfred 
Elwes, Eeq^ preeidtnt of the B.L.S., 
author of ** Frank and Andrea,** &e. 
The Bey. George Iliff, M.A.| Honorary 
president for last session, and the ez- 
aecretar/, W. Whjte, Esq., have been 
placed in the list of honorary associates. 
The objects of the society have been 
frequently laid before the readers of the 
Controversialist^ and sQch as wish to be 
better informed on the point will find 
JuU particulars in the New Quarter^ 
Magazine, published by the society, by 
Mr, Hope, of Great Marlborough-street. 
Several numbers of this periodical are 
now out, containing essays, tales, 
sketches, poetry, &c.; and the press 
|^enex»lly have been favourable to the 
tudenaking. It is much to be re- 
gretted, however, that the sale as yet 
will not cover the heavy expenses unex- 
pectedly incurred; and if the copies on 
hand are not speedily bought up, it is 
feared that the project will have to be 
prematurely abandoned. Prospeotasea, 
rules, &c., may be obtained, on sending 
stamps to cover postage, of the secre- 
tary, J. Ezra Holmes, Esq., Middle- 
gate-street, HartlepooL > 

Wakefield Meehaimc^ Institute,^ 
The soiree of the above institution was 
beld in the large room of the Wakefield 
Com Exchange, on the 20th November. 
Mr. E. A. Leatham, M.P., was in the 
ohair, and prominent amongst the gen- 
tlemen on the-phitform was Mr. John 



Bk^^fal, M.F., Ut. XoMktoD IBteM^ 
M.P., and Mr. Collins, M.P., wer» akft 
preMBt; as wvrtalw ^. CAMolei^erth, 
aod tb» Mayor of WakMliid. The 
ehakmao, ia biar e p aac hv ttiovt ta per- 
aaade tin andieooe of tba fidiacy of tito 
idea that evil ccmM result te aodet^ 
Iroat tbe^ nai^mml dUftuMDii of kBQivh> 
ledge among the people. Mr. Br^irt% 
lengthy oratkir was chiefly pdiScaL 
The IbUowing are spedmsBs of bife 
opinioBs t-^** There ia nothing more imi> 
portant in the education of idl cUuMea 
ia tiie ooontry than the ooBsideratiea 
ai tiie prineiplea on which- laws shotild 
be founded, and on wkioh tke pomanent 
peace and gpraatnesa ef Ae coBMiion- 
wealth wen baaad.** After tbi^ by 
reference to wages, strikes, prices, &e., 
ke proved the impertanoe dP dinefting 
education ta the ooaaideiatioa of pdl- 
tioal qaeatknia, and ooackided by saying 
that if these thisga ware studied mora, 
the people would be enabled to see that 
tiiey might govern themselves moie 
wisely; if th^ did so, tfaey would raise 
■umkind to a mudi higher level; th^ 
might bring greater gloryto theireountij; 
they might dispense greater happiness 
Mnongst the families of which it was 
composed, and they might do sooiething 
^ to justify the ways of God to man." 
Messrs. Milnes,MP., Collins, M.P.»&c.y 
also addressed the meeting. 

Oxford Union Debating Society.-^ 
On Tuesday ev«iing, Nov. 12th, it was 
affirmed, after debate, by 40 ayes to 28 
noeSf *^that the general tone of the 
Saturday Review is subversive of the 
principles of true criticism.'* 
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121. L rmaK i' akd Hbcbbaitt. — 
I am anxious to examine, with due 
•allaCion of autlMitiMS the important 
philosophical speculation regai^g Li- 



berty and Necessity. Perhaps some ef 
your able contributors on psychological 
topics would not grudge to favour an 
inquirmff mind with aomt help towards 
theattalBiiMat of a list of wotta on tiiia 
matter, whieh wotdd afifbrd a fair and 
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K.1L 

lis. Ca&yoQiaftfiiDMofwbeiiifOr 
bj wlut mttiMi it it likely I oould ob» 
taia « iiwiniiUndttioa whieh it neott 
ttiy at ft Toocktr to tntitlt mt to the 
priTikct of A reader at tbt reading* 
room or the Britith Mnteam?— J. &▲£- 



1S3. Will any of your readert be 
hind enovf h to infonn me where I can 
proeve a fint-datt work on foreign 
wordt, with their Englidi derivationt 
and meaningt? Alto, tay whote £ng- 
hth dictionary it contidered the best 
Price no oljecL— 8. & 

124. When, and by whom, was the 
Taiiation of the compatt ditoofered?— 
M.G. 

1S5. What it meant by '' Accepting 
the Cbiltem Hnndredt"? — T. W. 

126. I have teen it eomewhere at- 
aerted that the phihbeg, or thort kilt, 
worn by the ffighlaod^, and which 
appeart so pietnretque in the London 
Scottith VolnDteers, it an inTention of 
the tixteenth centmy. It thit tme w 
false ?— ANGix>*ScoTUt. 



AMSWBBI to QUBtTIOKt. 

112. The NaHonaJ ^nOem. — A 
definite and satisfactory answer cannot 
be afforded, I fear, |to the question of 
J. Evans. The foUowing excerpt may 
be of nse to him. '*Onr National 
Anthem of ' God Save the King,' com- 
posed in the time of George 1., has 
always been considered of English 
origin; but on reading the amnsing 
'Memoirs of Madame de Cregny,* it 
appears to have been almost a literal 
truisiation of the Cantiqae, which was 
always snng by the demoiRllet de St 
Cyr, when Loois XTV. entered the 
chapel of that establishment to hear 
morning prayer. The words were by 
M. de Brinon, and the music by the 
famons Lnlly :— 

' Grand Dien! sanreleBoL 
Grand Dienl Yenge le BoL 
ViYo le Boi! 



One toi^^on glorieaz, 
Lonit TictofiMxI 
YoyeteteoMmit 

Toigoiirt tonmk! 

Grand DienI tavYB le Boi. 
Grand Dienl veoge le BoL 
YirekBoir 



It appeart to haTe been trandated 
and adapted to the HoQte of Hmorer 
by Handel, tbe Gensan oompoacr.* 
J. £. it donbtlest aware of the antiqnity 
of the ezprettion, ** God SaTe the Eing.* 
—J. B. Paob. 

In antwer toyonroorraapoodentwho 
inqniret about the ** National Anthem,* 
I refer him to " Notet and Qaeriee''fir 
October 10th, Ko. 151. It there states 
that it was composed by Dr. Henry 
Carer, a natural ton of the Earl of 
Halifax; he was bom about 1696, in 
London. The anthem, both words and 
music, were composed by him in honour 
of tbe birthday oi George IL Hemy 
Carey died, in 1744, by tuicide. The 
article is signed, ''Francis Bickins, 
Dusseldorf." — C. 

118. I think the best works on the 
Isle of Wight ere " The History, To- 
pography, and Antiquities of the Isle 
of Wight," by W. DaTenp<^ Adams, 
price 25t.: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
And " The Isle of Wight,** by the 
Ber. E. ^Venablet, 7s. 6d. Stanford. 
Edward Knight 

121. The following list will supply D. 
N. M. with a coDection of the chief 
works, chronologically and eontrorer- 
sially arranged, which haye appeared in 
English literature during the two |He- 
yions centuries:—^ 

LIBSBTT. 

Of Free Will, in Beply to Hobbes, 
1838. 

The Boyle Lecture Sermons, by Sam. 
CUrke, DD., 1704. 

Defence and Yindication of Humas 
Liberty, by Bey. Jcim Jackson, 1730. 

Beview of the Principal Questions io 
Morals, Chap. VIII., Bichard Price, 
DJ)., 1769. 

Origin of EyU, Book V., W. King, 
D.D., 1781. 
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Essays on the Active Powers, VIII., 
Thomas Bmd, 1785. 

Essays, Philosophical and Literary, 
by James Ghregory, M.D., 1792. 

Active and Moral Powers, by Dogald 
Stewart, 1828. 

Beview of Edwards on the Will, by 
H. P. Tappan, 1839. 

Lectores, by Thomas Brown, 1820. 

Elements of McMrality, by Whewell, 
1839. 

On Human Nature, Bev. J. G. Mac- 
Vicar, 1863. 

Moral Freedom, Cairns, 1838. 

NBCESSITT. 

Treatise of Liberty and Necessity, by 
Thomas Hobbes, 1654. 

Philosophical Enqmry concerning 
Human Liberty, Anthony Collins, 1717. 

Observations on Man, by D. Hartley, 
LLJ)., 1749. 

Sketches of Man, Morality, and Be- 
ligion, by Lord E»mes, 1751 and 177^. 

Essays and Treatise on Human 
Nature, D. Hume, 1777. 

Inquiry into the Freedom of the Will, 
by Jonathan Edwards, 1757. 

Philos. Necess., Dlustrated by Joseph 
Priestly, LL.D., 1778, 

Essay on Philosophic Necessity, by 
Alexander Crombie, LL.D., 1793. 

PoUtical Justice, by Godwin, 1793. 

Moral Philosophy, by T. Belshaw, 
1801. 

System of Logic, J. S. Mills, 1838. 

Philosophy of Necessity, by Charles 
Bray, 1840. 

An excellent essay on the general 
qaestion will be found in Hazlitt's 



" Bemains,** voL i., worthy of [study. — 
Nbmasil. 

121. Liberty and necessity. — I find 
it stated in a work entitled ** Notes to 
assist the Memory" (Murray^ 1825) 
that ** Among the necessarian writers, 
Hume,Hobbes, Collins, Hutchinson, Ed- 
wards, Hartley, Priestly, and, perhaps, 
Locke, may be classed. The principal 
advocates for philosophical liberty are 
Clarke, Beattie, Butler, Price, Law, 
Bryant^ WoUaston, and Horseley." Per- 
haps this may be of use to your in- 
quiring correspondent. If so, I shall 
be glad.—T. L. B. 

123. We know of noJirst-cJass work 
of the kind desired. In OgHvie*s Dic- 
tionary (Blackie, £4 lOs.), the greater 
part of the most common foreign words 
will be found explained. It is the best. 
Worcester's (by Bohn), 16s., is fair and 
useful— W.F. 

124. Varuttion of the compass. — 
The variation of the compass was first 
discovered by Sebastian Cabot, circa 
1500 ; the variation of that variation by 
one Gillebrand, circa 1625; the dip or 
inclination of the needle was discovered 
by a Mr. Norman, circa 1576. 

125. A Member of Parliament cannot 
resign his seat, but if he accepts an 
office in the gift; of the Soverdgn, he 
must vacate his seat. When, there- 
fore, a member wishes to rerign, the 
Sovereign bestows upon him the nominal 
office of Steward of the Chiltem Hun- 
dreds, — a range of chalk hills in Bed- 
ford and Buckingham, not far from 
Aylesbury, which are Crown lands ; and 
so, by a convenient fiction, he gets quit 
of his M.P.-ship.— Wight. 
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Bobert Chambers has a third volume 
of ** The Domestic Annals of Scotland** 
in the press. 

MM. Pereire announce as in prepa- 
ration a new Encyclopedia, among the 
contributors to which are to be Guizot, 
Cousin, Thiers, Villemain, Sand, Mi* 
chelet, Pere Enfantin, Proudhon, &c 
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At Leipsic there is now publishing, 
m the Bussian language, a newspaper 
entitled ** Budonshnosty** (^The Future), 

Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton is win- 
tering, engaged in literary pursuits, in 

Corfn. 

At Constantinople, a new journal in 
the Turkish tongue, called " The Trans- 
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lUor of Efwtt," hat htm kMf 
ftarted.** 

WilkM CoUiBirt ** Womh in WMte** 
kftf bat* p«t npoft tbt stag*. 

Two bnaiM doon, frr the mfiUl of 
WMhinctoB, liM» j«rt bMQ fiobked in 
M buoIl TW •*• dtroUd to somm 
in tb» lifo of Gofaunbot, io oon^ptit- 
meott UtwiHi wbidi an niohad bvato 
of aU UMae wbo haTO written kia bia- 
toy. AfinaheadofWaahingtonlrnic 
ia oanapienona. 

The Uninvailj of KafOaa baa baen 
raQf|;aBizid. 

A lift of plajs actad hdan tba 
Co«rt,iBl6S8, baabeanfmnd. *'The 
Many Wim of Windaor," and *" Jnlina 
GKaar,** ware in tbe proffMBine, 

Henry BntUrwertb, law.] 
and Htararj man, died Snd Nor. 

''PriaoD.booka, and thdr Antbon* 
ia tbe title of a book from tbe pen of 
J. A» Laagford, new in tbe frees. 

A Biography of BeetboTen ia aheitiiy 
tobeissned. 

Signor Baffini, antbor of ** Loranao 
Benoni,'' &o., baa "LaTinia** nearly 
raady. 

Meyerbeer'a opera, " L'Africaine," ia 
re-^rtatiMd '* Vaaoe di Game,'' ai^ ia 
atill promiaed, at an interval 

*' Great ezpecUtiona** ef d^bt " aU 
tbe year ronnd,** are entertained aboni 
Gbarlea Dickena's new atery. It ia 
belieired that tbia aerial wiU not be an 
'' nneommereiAl tvaveller,'' even thoogb 
ita ^Umnnamt, like '' Oliver Twiat*** 
and "* Little Pomt," may be ''bnnted 
down** by aome obaonre dramatiat be- 
fore ita antbor'a dcMr m t t emm l baa been 
^vnder cavtr. 

The Anti-Hegelian philosopher, Ar- 
thnr Schopenhaner, born at Dantzie in 
1788, died in Frankfort-on^the-Maine, 
Slat September. His first work, en- 
titled, " The World Bmrded as Will 
and Thought,'' waa pnbfished in 1818, 
and he revised, a few days before hia 
deeease, the proof sheets of the second 
edition of a work to be published by 
Brockhans, of Leipeic, which discnsaea 
" The Two-fold Fundamental Problem 
ofBtbica.*' 



A goosalogif i1 tme, trafii^^ the pafi- 
gree o( Thomas OampbeU to "tbi 
Braoa of BannookbuB,** baa bmn. poh- 
Ifth^i 

Pr. Lai&eator'a '' Lactafi 
•ire to be published at a low prion. 

Senrian aang ia to Sad n 
in Owen Mers^tb (Bidwer). 

Mia. OKpbMt*a new nnvd wfll bear 
ths title of *" The Bovaa an tba Mnar.' 

George Maodonald, antbor of tba 
waiad poem, " Phtntaitaa," iaawgneed 
on a novel. 

Wrigkt^ (Tha«aa) **Anl«ok«ieaI 
Essays" are in the preaaof J. B. Smith. 

'^ Paul the Pope, and Pnnl the Friar; 
tbe Story (tf an Iiiterdict»"ia the aubjeot 
of T. A. TreOofe'iB new ^etak of 
Italian History. 

Tbe tenth ISbtforj edition of AHaoB*a 
''History of Europe* is annonneed. 

W. & Lander's "Ceni^eto [?j 
Works" are issued by 'Hdraor and 
FMd, Hew York. 

tf'^The Vestiges oA Orenliiin' hm 
reached the lltb edition. 

Theodosia Trdlope, aiefor ef Meaan. 
Anthony and T. A. Trellope, and 
Italian correspondent to 1^ Aihemmm, 
haa in tbe press ** The Laat S^ktaen 
Months in Italy." 

The Bbesrs. Griffin pmmiae tbe 
concluding portioB of the Bev ¥. D. 
Manrioe'a ** Moral and Metopbysical 
Philosophy* ihk month. 

Butt's " History of Italy," voL iiL, is 
to be issued in December. 

Dr. Joa. Angus baa in the pieaa ''A 
Handbook of the English Tcmgne.* 

The favourable reception v^efa Mr. 
Neil's ''Shakespere Papera" received 
from several critics of staiut has in- 
duced him to extend and enlarge them, 
so as to form a small volume, which 
win be, at an early date, laid before tbe 
public* 

Herscbel's ''Elemento of Astronomy," 
and De Morgan's ** Algebra," have been 
translated into Cbinm, and pnblwJted 
at Sh«u;hae. 

Dr. Bosiober, Pcoteiaor oi Politiesi 
Keonomy-^the most profound Statist in 
Gerxoany--« Bector, inauoeean«&te 
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.Wachter, Professor of JnrisprodeMe 
mi the Leipsic Uniyersit j, deliyered an 
inaagnnd address on Unlyersity ednca- 
ttoo. 

The Caieiomem Mercury, a Sooltish 
newspaper, pablished in Edinburgh; 
ertablinhed 1724, is the property of Mr. 
Allen, the in^royer of the Electric 
Telegraph, and has been the property 
of his family since 1772. 

A memoir of Kepler, by M. 0. Stmye, 
pnbKsbed in the ** Memoirs of the 
Academy of St. Petersburg," contains 
many new facts regarding him, espe- 
cially in his relations with Sahiller*s 
bero, Wdilentlgm. 

The Toronto Globe has been printed 
on paper made from straw. 

The Society for Promoting C^iristian 
Knowledge, and the British and Foreign 
Bible Society,issae annually 38,000,000 
Bibles, Testaments, and religious works, 
in about 150 languages. 

Messrs. Williams and Norgate an- 
noance a quarterly ** Natural Histoiy 
Beyiew," to be an organ of biologiciU 
seience, and to haye each department 
under able editorial superintendence. 

A memoir of Profenor George Wil- 
son, the Technologist, by his sister, 
Jessie Attkra Wilson, is almost ready. 

A second yolume of Cooper's " AthoDSB 
Cantabrigenses " is in the press; 

Bancroft's '* History of the United 
States," yol ix., is in the press, 

'* Cromwell, the Protector of the Eng- 
lish Bepublic," is the title of a tragedy 
in yerse, by A. de Mazia«, published 
by Hachette and Co., Paris. 

** Temple-Bar " makes its appearance 
tins month. 

J. W. Parker, junior, managing 
editor of " Fraser," diad 10th ulL 

The Eari of Airlie has been lecturing 
in Forlkr on <' Adam Smith." 



"" Scottish Life in the Last Century " 
is about to receiye firesh illustration by 
the publication of the autobiographies 
of Bey. Alexander Carlyle, D.D., In- 
yeresk, and Bey. Dr. Someryille, of 
Jedburgh. The record will extend 
from the '45 Bebellion till Napoleon's 
capture, and will be rich in anecdote 
of Hume, Home, Smith, Blair, Bobert- 
son, Bums, Dugald Stewart, Feiguson, 
&c 

Messrs. Mansel and Yeitch are to 
superintend the compktioD of Sir Wil- 
Uam Hamilton's ''B^d." 

Hepworth Dixon's *' Personal History 
of Lord Bacon" is to be published 
simultaneously in London and Boston. 
1,400 were disposed of at Murray's 
sale. 

** Songs of the Coyenant Times," by 
an Ayrshire Minister (Bey. James 
Murray, of Crannock), are now in the 
press. Much of the author's MS. we 
haye been priyil^ged to see; and we 
can assure our readers that the ''songs" 
haye pith, power, and poetry in them, 
which are far from eommon. 

A memoir of the Bight Hon. James 
Wilson, the Neckar of India, appeared 
in a supplement to The EconomUt of 
17th ult., from the pen of the present 
editor, Walter Bagehot, his son-in-law. 

** The proyerbs and sayings of Scot- 
land" are to be edited by Mr. A, Hislop, 
of Glasgow. 

Materials for a third ydnme of the 
late Lord Dundonald's memoirs are 
understood to exist 

Dr. Croly, Bector of St Stephen's, 
Walbrook, author of ** Salathiel," 
'* Marston," &c., journalist, poet, 
noyelist, dramatist, and popular 
preacher, died on 24tii November, 
suddenly, ^;ed 75. 
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